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TRANSLATOR. 


TH  E  great  utility  of  an  accurate  and 
perfedt  Compendium  of  Anatomy, 
cannot  but  be  allowed  by  every 
one  who  has  at  all  thought  upon  that  fub- 

Ijedt  *,  and  the  reception  which  this  in  particu¬ 
lar  has  met  with,  for  fo  many  years,  feems 
tto  evince,  that  it  has  been  regarded  as 
japproachiog  very  nearly  to  that  cha¬ 
racter. 
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The  Preface 


rafler.  T^ie  author,  who  has  lived  to 
fee  feveral  editions  of  it,  has  liberally 
added  the  fruits  of  his  lucceeding  obferva- 
tions  to  each  of  them  ;  and,  wherever  there 
lias  feemed  a  deficiency,  the  tranflator  has 

y  7 

attempted,  on  the  fame  plan  on  which  him- 
felf  had  proceeded,  to  fupply  it.  The 
author  profeffes  to  have  fearched  into  the 
anatomical  books  publiflhed  in  the  interme¬ 
diate  time  between  his  feveral  editions,  and 
to  have  collected  from  each  of  them  their 
principal  difcoveries,  with  which  he  has  im¬ 
proved  the  laft  edition  of  this  work  :  what 
books  of  credit  have  appeared  in  this  fcience 
fince  his  laft  edition,  have  been  examined  with 
this  intent,  the  very  late  one  of  Verdier  not 
excepted  ;  and  fome  things,  of  no  little  con- 
fequence,  added  from  it.  Senac’s  animad- 
verfions  have  been  carefully  examined  alfo, 
and  feveral  additions  made  from  them ; 
which  Dr.  Heifter,  though  he  had  met  : 
with  that  work,  without  knowing  its  an-  t 
thor,  had  omitted :  nor  has  his  other  o 
and  more  valuable  method  of  addition  to ; 
his  own  obfervations  been  neglefted,  where  i: 
difficulties,  undetermined  by  him,  have  beenJ 
hitherto  left  as  defiderata .  In  this  cafe,  in-  , 
fpe<ftion  into  the  parts  themfelves,  with  the 
help  of  microfcopes,  and  the  affiftance  of 
the  preparations  of  fome  of  our  moft  emi-  jj 
nent  anatomifts,  fuperior  to  thofe  of  any  a 
former  ones,  have  been  the  means  of  at- : ! 
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tempting  farther  certainty.  Where,  with 
thefe  helps,  the  difcovery  has  been  clearly 
made  out*  it  is  added  ;,  where  ever  but  the 
leaft  doubt  remained,  every  thing  is  left 
as  it  was. 

Whatever  is  done  of  this  kind  is  added  in 
the  notes.  The  author’s  text  is  every  where 
preferved  facred  :  and  his  notes,  which  are 
printed  feparately  at  the  end  of  this  work, 
make  a  great  part  of  the  comment  on  the 
whole. 

The  pains  this  Compendium  has  coft  its 
author,  may  be  feen  in  the  accuracy  with 
which  he  has  finiffied  it,  efpecially  in  the 
latter  impreffions ;  and  the  difficulties  that 
attended  the  executing  it,  are  obvious.  It  was 
of  confequence  to  the  extenlive  character  of 
Dr.  Heifter  to  convince  the  world,  that  it  was 
not  a  trivial  thing  he  was  publiffiing :  he  is, 
therefore,  to  be  excufed  for  having  taken 
fome  pains  to  prove  it.  The  neceffity  of  fuch 
a  work  could  only  be  ffiewn,  by  pointing  out 
the  deficiencies  of  authors,  highly  efteemed 
at  the  time  when  he  wrote  it ;  and  it  is  in 
this  fenfe  that  we  are  to  underhand  his 

3  4.  * 

remarking  fo  many  inftances  of  it. 

The  many  editions  this  work  has  gone 
through  in  the  original,  fufficiently  fhew  its 
demand  to  have  arofe  from  its  general  ufe- 
fulnefs  to  all  who  profefs  this  fcience  ;  and 

we 
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The  PREFACE,  &c. 

we  doubt  not  but  it  will  be  as  acceptable  and 
ufeful  to  all  gentlemen  of  the  profeffion,  as 
his  General  Syftem  of  Surgery  has  appeared 
to  be,  fince  its  tranflation  into  die  Englifh 
language*, 
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BOOK  I. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  Anatomy  in  general. 

t.  A  NATOMY  is  an  art  which  teaches  Anatomy 
ZJk  the  fituation,  figure,  connexions,  fa-  defined. 

JL  JL  brick,  aXions,  and  ufes  of  the  feverai 
parts  of  the  body. 

2.  The  primary  objeX  of  anatomy  is  theltsob- 
human  body :  the  fecondary  ones  are,  the  bodies ie^So 
of  other  animals.  Thefe  ferve  for  the  more  ac¬ 
curate  diftinXions  of  feverai  parts,  and  fupply  the 
defeX  of  human  fubjeXs  c  this  part  of  it  is  called 
comparative,  anatomy,  or  the  anatomy  of  beads  ; 
fometimes  zootomy*. 

3.  The  perfon  who  is  fkilled  in  the  art  of  dif- 
feXing  human  and  other  bodies,  and  of  dearly 

*  See  on  this  fubjeft  Severinus’s  Zootomia,  Bkfius’s  Ana- 
tome  Animalium,  Collins’s  Anatomy,  the  difle&ions  of  vari¬ 
ous  animals  by  the  academy  of  Paris,  and  Valentini’s  Amphi 
theatrum  Zootomicum. 
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deniondrating  their  nature,  fo  that,  from  his  iff- 
ftruCtions,  the  hearers  may  learn  the  pofition, 
communication,  ftru&ure,  aCtions,  and  ufes  of 
the  feveral  parts,  is  called  an  anatomifl. 

4.  The  means  by  which  the  anatomifl  performs 
this,  are  principally  feclion,  or  the  opening  the 
body,  and  feparating  its  parts  •,  and  the  abidance 
of  microfcopes,  and  of  injections;  with fome  others 
to  be  treated  of  hereafter,  in  their  places.  The 
means  by  which  the  young  fludent  is  to  qualify 
himfelf,  in  the  fcience,  are,  1.  Diligent  at¬ 
tention  while  the  anatomid  is  diffecting.  2.  Imi¬ 
tation  of  what  he  has  been  doing,  as  well  in 
human  fubje&s  as  in  brutes.  3.  A  careful  perufal 
of  the  authors,  who  have  written  well  on  the 
fubjeCl. 

5.  The  principal  and  mod  neceffary  to  be  con- 
fulted,  among  the  earlier  writers,  are  Galen,  Ve- 
falius,  C.  Stephanus,  Eudachius,  Ingraflias,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Fallopius,  Coiterus,  Vidius,  Varolius, 
V alverda,  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente,  Bauhine* 
Spigelitis,  Cafferius,  Laurentius,  Afellius,  Lau- 
rembergius,  Pavius,  Cafp.  Bartholine  the  elder* 
M.  A.  Severinus,  and  C.  Hoffman. 

6.  Among  the  after- writers,  the  mod  neceffary 
to  be  confulted  are  Harvey,  Veflingius,  Riolanus 
the  fon, Wharton,  Gliffon,  Pecquet, Willis,  Lower* 
Highmore,  Needham,  Marchett,  Molinet,  Die- 
merbrock,  Kerkringius,  Blafius,  Steno,  Malpighi* 
Bellini,  Rolfinch,  Schneider,  Hornius,  De  Graaf* 
Swammerdam,  T.  Bartholine,  Liferus,  Gagliar- 
dus,  Peyerus,  Bourdonus,  Drelincurt,  Nuck,  and 
Havers. 

7.  And  finally,  among  the  moderns,  Ruyfch* 
Bid  loo,  Du  Verney,  Bohn,  Bruner,  Vienffens, 
Ortlobius,  Verbeyen,  Schelhamer,  J.  Maurice 
I  loffman,  Dionis,  Cowper,  Ridley,  C.  Bartholine 
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the  younger,  Keil,  How,  Morgagni,  Valfalva, 
Fanton,  Pacchionus,  Bianchus,  Drake,  Vercello- 
nius,  Chefelden,  Arent.  Cant,  Noguez,  and  San¬ 
torini.  To  thefe  might  be  added  a  number  of 
others  *,  but  it  is  not  neceffary  to  make  this  lift 
too  Jong :  Magnet's  Bibliotheca  and  Theatrum 
Anatomicum,will  give  an  accountof  many  of  them; 
and  we  are  to  add,  that  the  difcoveri.es  and  new  of>  » 
fervations  in  anatomy,  recorded  in  the  works  of  the 
royal  focieties  of  France,  England,  Italy,  Germany, 
and  other  parts  of  the  world,  are  by  no  means  to  be 
palled  over.  The  ftudent,  who  wifhes  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  more  of  the  anatomical  writers, 
may  turn  to  Gcelickius’s  Hiftory  of  Anatomy, 

Dr.  James  Douglas’s  Specimen  of  a  Bibliographia 
Anatomica,  and  to  our  author’s  oration  de  Incre¬ 
ments  Anatomes,  publifhed  at  Helmftadt  in  the 
year  1720. 

8.  The  intent  and  ends  of  anatomy  are  various :  Its  end 
the  primary  one  is  an  acquaintance  with,  and  anaiK*  in¬ 
admiration  of,  the  work  of  the  Creator  in  thetent3‘ 
human  frame  :  a  ferious  contemplation  of  the 
ftrudture  of  this  amazing  fabrick,  of  the  appro¬ 
priated  figure  of  the  feveral  parts  of  it,  their  con¬ 
nections,  communications,  actions  and  ufes,  is  one 
of  the  ftrongeft  of  all  arguments  againft  atheifm : 
it  carries  a  proof  not  only  of  the  exiftence  of  a 
Deity,  but  at  the  fame  time  of  his  amazing  great- 
nefs  and  wifdom  *,  and  leads  the  obferver  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  adoration,  as  well  as  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment,  of  a  God.  The  glory  of  the  Creator  may, 
therefore,  be  very  juftly  declared  to  be  the  great  and 
primary  end  of  anatomy.  The  fcience,  treated  in 
this  light,  may  therefore  be  called  philofophical, 
phyfical*  or  theological  anatomy,  and  is  highly  ufe- 
fui  to  every  one  who  ftudies  true  wifdom  and 
theology. 
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g.  The  fecondary  ends  of  anatomy  are  many. 
Of  thefe,  the  firft  is  health  :  this  is  the  greateft 
good  we  can  know  in  this  life  •,  and  nothing  can 
lead  us  more  immediately  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  means  of  preferving  it,  or  of  refforing  it 
when  impaired  by  difeafes,  or  even  preventing 
the  accels  of  them,  than  a  true  knowledge  of  the 
*  flrudture  of  that  frame  which  is  injured  by  them. 
Anatomy,  in  this  fenfe,  is  {filed  medical ; 
and  many  eftablifh  this  as  the  firft  fpecies 
of  it,  and  the  preferving  and  reftoring  health  as 
its  primary  objedf. 

10.  Another  of  the  fecondary  ends  of  this 
fcience,  is  the  determining  the  caufe  of  fufpicious 
deaths.  If  the  bodies  of  perfons  newly  dead  be 
expofed  for  enquiry  into  the  caufe  of  their  dying* 
and  are  ordered  to  be  opened,  that,  from  the  in- 
fpe&ion  of  the  parts,  a  true  relation  of  the  occa- 
fion  of  the  violent  or  fufpedled  death  may  be  deli¬ 
vered,  and  a  proper  judgment  formed  on  that* 
whether  a  blow,  a  wound,  or  poifon,  or  any  other 
violence,  have  occafioned  the  death  of  the  perfon* 
or  whether  it  were  owins;  to  fome  other  more 
common  or  natural  caufe,  whether  internal  or  ex¬ 
ternal  ;  nothing  can  enable  a  perfon  to  execute 
this  with  juftice  and  truth,  but  a  knovyledge  of 
anatomy.  The  fcience,  in  this  light*  is  called 
juridical  anatomy.  There  are,  befide  thefe,  alfo 
a  number  of  other  cafes,  which  concern  a  court 
of  judicature,  in  which  a  knowledge  of  anatomy 
is  equally  neceflary.  Impotency,  barrennefs,  and 
caufes  of  divorce,  can  only  be  properly  adjudged  f 
by  means  of  a  fkill  in  this  fcience  :  nor  can  difputes  jj 
about  the  true  times  of  pregnancy  and  delivery*  j| 
abortions,  pretended  parturition,  the  vitality  of  !; 
the  child,  the  caufes  of  its  death,  the  mortality  n 
of  wounds,  and  a  multitude  of  other  medico-  $ 
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legal  cafes,  of  as  great  importance  as  thefe,  be 
any  way  rationally  adjufted  or  determined,  but  by 
'  means  of  a  knowledge  of  this  fcience  *. 

11.  A  third  and  very  great  end -of  anatomy,  is 
the  determining  the  caufe  and  manner  of  the 
death  of  difeafed  perlons,  from  a  fubfequent  dif- 
fedlion  of  the  body.  This  is  called  practical 
anatomy,  as  of  the  utmoft  ufe  in  the  practice  of 
phyfick.  The  latent  caufes  of  multitudes  of  dif- 
eafes,  have  been  long  fince  difeovered  by  means 
of  thefe  difiedtions *,  and,  to  this  time,  the  fame 
means  continue  to  furnifh  us  with  (till  other  difeo- 
veries  of  a  like  kind,  of  what  the  anatomifls 
themfelves,  of  all  ages  before,  had  been  ignorant 
of  -f.  The  knowledge  of  the  real  caufes  of  a 
difeafe,  is  the  firft  rational  ftep  towards  its  cure  ; 
and,  without  the  afliftance  of  diffedtions,  how  was 
the  world  to  have  been  truly  informed  of  the 
nature  of  the  (lone  in  the  bladder,  of  an  em¬ 
pyema,  an  afeites,  hernias,  cataradts,  glaucomas, 
and  a  number  of  others. 

12.  Anatomy,  therefore,  from  its  various  in- Anatomy 
tents  and  ends,  may  be  faid  to  be  of  four  kinds  :°f  f°ur 

1.  The  philofophick,  phyfiologick,  or  theological.  ^lllds- 

2.  The  juridical,  or  medico-legal.  3.  The  medi¬ 
cal,  or  that  leading  immediately  to  the  cure  of  dif- 
eafes ;  and,  4.  The  fpeculative  or  theoretick. 

The  fpeculative  or  theoretick  anatomift  is  one, 
who,  without  ever  having  difledfed  himfelf,  has 
acquired  fuch  a  degree  of  knowledge  in  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  body,  as  contents  him,  from  reading 
the  beft  authors  on  the  fubjedt,  and  attending  to 
the  diflections  made  by  others.  Many  people  are 

*  The  author  has  treated  this  fubjeft  much  more  largely 
in  an  academical  oration,  de  Medicinae  &  cumprimis  An$- 
tomes  militate  in  Jurifprudentia. 

'j-  See  Bonet’s  Sepulchretum  Anatomicum. 
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faid  to  underhand  anatomy  in  this  fenfe,  who  have' 
never  been  at  the  pains  of  going  tfiro9  the  laborious 
part  of  he  means  neceflary  to  the  acquiring  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  it.  In  contradidindion  from  thefe  fpecula- 
tiveanatomids,  he  who  employs  himfclf  in  djfleding 
bodies,  in  feparating,  making  preparations  of,  and 
enquiiing  nicely  into  the  drudure  of  the  parts,  is 
called  the  pradical  anatomid  ;  and  the  fcience  it- 
felf  is,  in  this  light,  called  pradical  anatomy. 

Its  utility.  13.  Upon  the  whole  it  appears,  that  the  ufe  of 
anatomy  is  very  great,  nor  is  confined  to  the 
bounds  of  medicine  alone.  The  theologift,  and  the 
philofopher,  ought  to  know  it ;  and  the  magif- 
trate,  or  the  federal  members  of  a  court  of  judi¬ 
cature,  are  under  a  neceffity  of  having  informa¬ 
tion  from  it :  the  phyfician  and  the  furgeon, 
however,  are  the  people  to  whom  it  is  mod  im¬ 
mediately  neceffary,  and  who  cannot  do  juftice  to 
the  world  in  their  profeflions  without  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  it.  What  the  needle  is  to  the  mariner, 
that  is  anatomy  to  both  thefe.  Whatever  the  ig¬ 
norant  or  malevolent  may  fay  againd  it,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  both  thefe  moil  ufeful  fciences  would 
be  rather  detrimental  than  beneficial  to  mankind, 
without  the  abidance  of  anatomy  to  dired  therm 

C  H  A  P.  II. 

Of  Anatomical  Infiruments. 

‘Jnifru*  14,  ^TiHE  anatomid  mud  necedarily  be  Fur- 

Biciits.  niflied  with  his  apparatus  and  indru- 

ments :  without  thefe,  didedions,  reparation  of 
the  parts,  and  invedigations  of  their  fabrick  and 
ufes,  cannot  be  performed.  The  anatomids  of 
feveral  ages  have  invented  a  multitude  of  them  % 
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but  a  much  fmaller  number  than  they  defer ibe, 

•  will  do  all  that  is  neceiTary. 

15.  The  firft  article  of  the  anatomift’s  appa- 
ratus  muft  be  a  table,  for  the  laying  the  body  to 
be  diffedted  upon.  He  muft  alfo  have  a  fecond 
table,  appropriated  to  the  diffedtions  of  living 
animals,  with  cords  for  the  fixing  them  down.  He 
muft  have  a  number  of  diffedting  knives,  which 
are  to  be  ftrait,  and  to  have  an  edge  only  on  one 
fide.  Knives  with  two  edges,  crooked  ones,  and 
a  multitude  of  others,  devifed  for  this  purpofe, 
are  fuperfluous,  and  of  Jels  convenient  ufe  than 
thefe  plain  and  fimple  ones.  Of  thefe,  however, 
lome  muft  be  larger,  fome  fmaller ;  feme  more 
delicate,  and  others  more  robuft.  Befide  thefe, 
he  muft  have  forceps,  forfex’s,  volfella’s,  hooks, 
and  ftyles  of  different  fizes,  with  bridles  and  hairs 
of  different  ftrength  and  finenefs,  for  the  invefti- 
gation  of  the  dudls  in  fome  parts ;  ftrait  and 
crooked  needles,  of  various  fizes,  muft  alfo  be  in 
readinefs  for  various  purpofes  •,  and  thread,  finer 
and  coarfer,  and  pins,  large  and  robuft,  as  well  as 
fmaller.  He  muft  alfo  have  faws,  fealpra,  clavae, 
and  mallei,  and  an  elevatory  for  opening  the 
fkull :  and,  finally,  tubes  of  various  apertures  and 
dimenfions  for  the  inflating  the  dudts  and  veffels, 
and  alfo  the  inteftines,  ftomach,  and  urinary  blad¬ 
der  :  the  lungs  are  moft  commodioufly  inflated 
by  means  of  bellows,  with  proper  nozels. 

16.  Finally,  microfcopes  are  neceffary  for  the 
examination  of  the  fmaller  and  finer  parts.  And 
fyringes  of  brafs,  or  other  materials,  are  as  necef¬ 
fary  as  any  thing  already  mentioned.  There  muft: 
be,  at  leaft,  two  of  thefe  for  injedtions :  the  one 
for  throwing  in  waxy,  or  other  vifeous,  thick,  or 
folid  matter-,  the  other,  for  only  injedting  fluids. 
Thefe  muft  have  tubes  of  different  diameters 
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fitted  to  them,  according  to  the  different  pur- 
poles  they  are  to  ferve  for.  Befide  thefe  a!lo,  a 
tube  of  iron  is  neceffary  for  the  introducing  crude 
mercury  into  the  veffels.  Sponges  muff  always 
be  in  readinefs  lor  the  abforbing  extravafated  hu¬ 
mours,  and  the  cleaning  the  parts ;  a  hone  and 
ftrap,  for  giving  of  an  edge  to  the  knives  *  and 
borers  of  various  fizes,  for  perforating  the  bones. 
Brafs  wire  mu  ft  not  be  wanting,  for  the  connect¬ 
ing  the  bones  of  a  fkeleton  *,  and  the  air-pump 
may  be  of  great  ufe  in  the  filling  the  veffels,  and 
for  many  other  purpofes.  The  anatomift  ought 
alfo  to  have  his  differing- frock  and  fleeves,  to 
keep  the  blood,  &c»  from  his  cloaths  and  linnen  ; 
and  a  number  of  difhes,  pots,  and  other  veffels, 
with  utenfils  of  that  kind,  may  be  added  at  the 
diffe&er’s  pkafure. 


CHAP.  III. 


Of  the  names  and  divifion  of  the  external  parts  of 

the  human  body . 


External 
parts  of 
pie  body. 


17.  A  FTER  the  enumeration  of  the  inftru- 
j/fx,  ments  neceffary  for  the  anatomift,  be¬ 
fore  we  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  fevera! 
parts  of  the  human  body,  it  is  neceffary  to  fay 
fomething  of  the  appellations  of  them,  and  firit 
of  thofe  of  the  external  ones.  It  is  not,  under 
this  head,  our  bufinefs  to  lay  down  thofe  common 
and  generally  ufed  appellations  which  are  in  the 
mouths  of  every  body  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  treat  of  thofe  more  particular  ones,  which  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  inveftigation  of  the  parts  themlelves ; 
as  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  nofe,  and  the  like. 
The  firft  are  unneceffary  to  be  mentioned  at  all ; 
ffce  others  ar£  to  be  hereafter  explained  in  their 

place. 
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place.  The  more  general  terms  among  thofe 
not  univcrfally  known,  are  the  bufmefs  of  this 
chapter. 

j8.  The  human  body  is  divided  by  an  atom  ids  T1 
into  two  parts:  the  trunk ,  and  the  limbs,  or  theVil 
extremities .  The  trunk  con  fids  of  the  head,  neck, 
thorax,  and  abdomen.  The  limbs  are  divided 
into  the  upper  and  the  lower  :  the  upper  are  the 
arms  and  hands  ;  the  lower,  the  legs  and  feet. 

19.  In  the  head,  the  fir  ft  parts  to  be  diftin- 
gui fhed  are  the  hairy  part,  or  fcalp ,  and  the  naked 
part,  or  the  face.  After  this,  we  are  to  attend  to  the 
tiivifion  into  the  fincipur,  and  occiput,  or  the  fore 
and  hinder  part  of  the  head  *,  the  temples,  the  crown 
or  vertex,  the  bucca,  the  cheeks,  and  the  philtrum 
or  lacuna .  The  reft  is  obvious,  and  fufficiently 
known. 

In  the  neck,  the  jugulum  or  throat,  and  the 
pom  urn  adami,  are  to  be  regarded.  In  the  thorax, 
the  praecordia  *,  and  the  back.  In  the  abdomen, 
the  fcrobiculus  cordis,  the  epigaftrick  region,  the 
hypocondria,  the  regio  iliaca,  the  loins,  the  in- 
guina,  the  pubes,  the  perinaeum,  and  the  regio 
ifchiatica. 

20.  In  the  upper  extremities,  or  limbs,  we  are 
to  obferve  the  fhoulder  or  humerus,  the  axilla  or 
ala  the  arm-pit,  the  arm,  the  cubitus,  the  carpus 
or  wrift,  the  metacarpus,  the  palm  and  the  back 
of  the  hand,  and  the  fingers. 

In  the  lower  extremities,  we  are  to  diftinguifii 
the  femur  or  thigh,  the  knee,  the  leg,  the  fiiin, 

*  Authors  are  not  well  agreed  about  what  is  to  be  under- 
(lood  by  the  term  Prascordia.  Faber,  and  moft  of  the  lexi¬ 
cographers,  underftand  by  it  the  anterior  part  of  the  breaft, 
or  all  that  part  of  it  which  is  placed  before  the  heart.  But 
Celfus  ufes  it  to  exprefs  the  whole  brealt ;  and  that  the  antient 
Romans  did  fo,  is  evident  from  Virgil :  redit  in  prascordia 
yjrtus. 
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parts. 


folid 


the  malleoli,  the  tarfus,  the  metatarfus,  the  foal 
of  the  foot,  and  the  toes. 

21.  It  might  feem  not  improper,  from  this 
enumeration  of  the  principal  and  obvious  parts 
of  the  body,  to  proceed  to  the  common  integu¬ 
ments  of  it ;  and  from  thofe,  to  the  internal  parts : 
but  as  beginners  will  better  underftand  the  de- 
fcriptions  of  the  compound  parts,  after  they  have 
conceived  proper  ideas  of  the  more  fimple  ones, 
it  will  be  beft  to  difcourfe  of  thofe  firft. 

22.  The  parts  of  the  human  body  are  either 
folid  and  continent,  or  fluid  and  contained.  The 
folid  parts  are  to  be  divided  into  fuch  as  are  fi mi- 
la  r  or  fimple  in  their  ftruchire,  and  fuch  as  are 
diflimilar  or  compound.  Thefe  lad  are  called  by 
the  generality  of  authors,  organi cal  parts. 

The  fimilar  or  fimple  parts  of  the  human  body, 
if  we  would  fpeak  with  exadt  propriety,  are  only 
the  fibres  ;  for  of  thefe  are  all  the  other  parts  con- 
ftrudted  in  an  amazing  manner.  But  anatomifts 
underftand  the  term  in  a  laxer  fenfe,  and  refer 
to  this  head  of  fimple  parts  a  number  of  others, 
which  feem  fimple  or  fimilar  to  the  fenfes  ;  or, 
in  more  exprefs  words,  which  are  more  fimple 
than  the  more  evidently  organized  ones ;  fuch  as 
the  lungs,  the  heart,  the  hand,  &c.  Thefe  fim¬ 
ple  parts,  as  they  call  them,  are  thofe  which 
are  employed  in  the  formation  of  the  others 
which  they  call  organicalj  tho’not  all  of  thefe  to 
each  of  thofe. 

Of  the  number  of  fimple  parts,  in  this  accuf- 
tomed  fenfe  of  the  term,  are  arteries,  veins, 
nerves,  membranes,  ligaments,  mufcies  and  ten¬ 
dons  j  with  fat,  Jymphatick  and  ladlcal  veffels, 
excretory  dudls,  bones,  cartilages,  glandules,  the 
nails,  and  the  hair.  The  other  folid  parts  of  the 
human  body  are  referred  to  the  diflimilar  or  the 
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organical  ones ;  and  thefe  are  ufually  divided 
again  into  the  more  noble  and  the  jjefs  noble  ones, 
according  to  the  greater  or  leffer  ufes  they  are  of 
in  the  ceconomy,  or  their  being  more  or  lefs  im¬ 
mediately  neceffury  to  life. 

23.  A  fibre  is  a  perfectly  fimple  body,  or  at  Fibre*, 
leaf!  as  fimple  as  any  thing  visible  in  the  human 
ftrudture.  It  is  fine  and  (lender  like  a  thread,  and 
ferves  to  the  conftrudion  and  formation  of  all  the 
other  parts.  Hence  fome  fibres  are  hard  as  the 
boney  ones,  and  others  foft  as  thofe  deffined  for 

the  formation  of  all  the  other  parts.  They  are 
divided  alfo,  according  to  their  fituation,  into  fuch 
as  are  (trait,  oblique,  tranfverfe,  annular  and  fpiral. 

They  are  found  arranged  in  all  thefe  directions,  in 
different  parts,  according  to  the  neceffity  of  their 
manner  of  conformation,  and  of  their  ufe. 

24.  An  artery  is  an  elaftick  canal  or  veffel,  Arteries* 
endued,  while  the  fubjedt  is  living,  with  a  pulfa- 

tory  motion.  It  is  of  a  conic  figure  ;  and  its  of¬ 
fice  is  to  carry  the  blood  from  the  heart  to  the 
feveral  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  veins,  on  Veins.1 
the  contrary,  are  veffels  of  the  figure  of  an  in¬ 
verted  cone;  not  endued  with  pulfation  ;  and  whofe 
office  it  is  to  carry  back,  from  all  parts  of  the 
body,  the  blood,  which  the  arteries  had  conveyed 
thither,  to  the  heart  again. 

25.  The  nerves  are  white,  cylindrick  bodies,  Nerves, 
proceeding,  like  threads,  from  the  brain  and  fpinai 
marrow,  to  all  parts  of  the  body  •,  and  ferving  t& 

the  purpofes  of  fenfation,  motion,  and  nutrition. 

26.  Membranes  are  parts  which  referable,  in  Mem- 
fome  degree,  pieces  of  linnen  or  paper,  and  are  branes, 
deftined  to  various  ufes  in  the  human  ftru&ure. 

What  are  called  tunics,  fcarce  in  any  thing  differ 
from  membranes.  The  words  are  often  ufed  in¬ 
differently,  as  names  of  either.  The  ligaments  it¬ 
alic)  merits. 
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alfo  are  nearly  allied  to  thefe.  Their  different  ufe 
is  the  principal  thing  which  diftinguifhes  them. 
Where  fubftances  of  this  kind  are  deitined  to  the 
joining  two  bones  together,  in  a  very  firm  manner, 
they  affume  the  name  of  ligaments :  where  their 
office  is  the  fur  rounding  or  inclofing  things,  they 
are  called  tunics  and  membranes. 

There  are,  however,  lome  ligaments  which  are 
very  like  nerves  or  tendons,  and  are  very  different 
from  membranes  in  their  rounded  or  cyiindrick 
figure  :  fuch  are  thofe  in  the  junctures  of  the  thigh 
and  the  patella. 

Mufcles.  27.  The  mufcles  are  thofe  flefhy  red  parts  of 
the  body,  which  conftitute  the  inftruments  of 
motion  •,  and  are  what  we  call,  in  the  whole,  flefh. 
Tendons,  The  tendons  are  white,  firm,  and  tenacious  parts, 

2-nd  ApO' 
rseurofes. 

panded  in  the  manner  of  membranes,  are  not 
called  tendons,  but  aponeurofes. 

Fat.  28.  The  fat  is  a  thick,  oily  matter,  fecreted 

from  the  blood,  and  contained  in  membranaceous 
cells.  It  is  deftined  for  various  purpofes.  What 
is  lodged  within  the  cavities  of  the  bones,  and 
Marrow,  called  marrow,  fcarce  differs  at  all  from  this,  un- 
lefs  in  its  fubtility,  and  the  place  where  it  is 
lodged  *. 

Lympha-  2 9.  The  lymphatic  veffels  are  fubtile  canals, 
ucks.  0f  a  fine  texture,  pellucid,  and  dtftined  for  the 
carrying  a  thin,  fine,  and  almoft  aqueous  liquor, 
from  feveral  parts  of  the  body  toward  the  heart. 

*  The  fat  might  be  naturally  enough  referred  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  fluid  parts ;  and  indeed  is,  by  many  authors, 
treated  of  among  them :  but  as,  in  diffedtion,  it  always  offers 
itfelf  in  a  folid  form,  and  its  cellules  are  always  evidently 
folid,  it  feems  more  natural,  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  to  give  it 
3  place  among  the  folids. 


continuous  to- thefe,  and  ufually  forming  their  ex¬ 
tremities.  Thefe,  if  they  are  broad,  and  ex- 
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The  lafteal  vefiels  are  tubes  of  a  like  kind,  but  Lafteals* 
they  are  placed  only  in  the  mefentery  and  intef- 
tines.  Their  office  is  to  receive  the  chyle,  which 
is  a  liquor  of  a  milky  colour,  produced  by  the 
concoction  of  our  food,  from  the  inteftines,  and 
to  carry  it  thro5  the  mefentery  into  an  appropriated 
dudt,  formed  for  the  reception  of  it. 

30.  The  excretory  dudts,  are.  canals  deffined  Excretory 
for  the  reception  of  a  fluid  fecreted  in  certain  dudts. 
glandules,  and  other  vifcera,  and  for  the  excretion 

of  it  in  the  appropriated  places. 

31.  The  bones  are  hard,  white  bodies,  deftined  Bones, 
for  the  fupport  and  defence  of  the  fofter  and 
weaker  parts. 

What  we  call  cartilages,  are  bodies  much  ap- Cartilages 
proaching  to  the  nature  of  bones ;  but  lubricous, 
flexible,  and  elaflick.  They  contain  either  none 
at  all,  or,  at  the  utmoft,  but  a  very  little  of  the 
medullary  matter,  and  ferve  for  various  ufes. 

32.  The  nails  are  parts,  which,  in  many  re- Nails. 
fpeCts,  approach  greatly  to  the  nature  of  cartilages. 

They  are  thin  laminae,  of  a  horny  fubftance,  af¬ 
fixed  to  the  extremities  of  the  fingers  and  of  the 
toes.  The  hairs  are  filaments  placed  on  various 
parts  of  the  body,  efpecially  on  the  head,  and 
growing  out  a  great  way  from  the  furface. 

33.  Glands  are  parts  of  a  peculiar  ftruc- Glands, 
ture :  the  antients  fuppofed  them  formed  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  of  flefh  from  that  of  the  reft  of  the 
body.  They  are,  in  reality,  compofed  of  a  conge¬ 
ries  of  extremely  fmall  arteries,  veins  and  nerves, 

and  ufually  have  alfo  an  excretory  du£t.  They  are 
furronnded  by  a  peculiar  membrane,  and  are  of 
various  figures,  colours,  and  confiftencies,  as  they 
are  deftined  to  different  offices.  Their  feveral  bufi- 
nefs  is  the  fecreting  from  the  blood  feme  fluid  : 
but  of  this,  more  in  its  proper  place. 
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Fluids  of  34.  The  fluids  of  the  body,  or  the  parts  con- 
thehuman  taint'd  in  the  feveral  folids  already  ennUmerateds 
ljocIy-  are  the  following:  chyle,  milk,  blood,  ferum, 
lymph,  animal  fpirits,  laliva,  gall,  the  liquor  of 
the  pancreas,  that  of  the  ftomach,  of  the  intef- 
tines,  of  the  oefophagus,  of  the  brain,  of  the 
eyes,  of  the  thorax,  of  the  pericardium,  of  the 
abdomen,  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  the  tefles, 
the  (emen,  and  the  liquor  of  the  proftatm ;  the 
mucus  of  the  nofe,  of  the  tonfils,  of  the  articu¬ 
lations,  of  the  urethra,  of  the  uterus,  of  the  va- 
*  gina,  of  the  tubes  of  the  uterus ;  the  humor  of 
the  ova,  and  that  in  which  the  foetus  fwims  5 
the  ear-wax,  the  urine,  and  fweat. 

General  35.  The  buflnefs  of  anatomy  is  ufually  divided 
divifion  of  jnt0  two  parts,  under  the  names  of  ofteology  and 
anatomy.  parC0|0gy  .  comprehending  the  dodtrinc 

of  the  bones,  or  harder  parts  5  the  latter,  of  the 
flefh,  and  fofter.  ■  It  is  moft  convenient  to  enter 
on  the  ofteological  part  firft,  as  on  the  bones  de¬ 
pends  the  bafis  and  foundation  of  all  the  reft, 
and  as  the  other  parts  will  be  the  more  eafily  un- 
derftood  after  the  defcriptions  of  thefe. 
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Of  Osteology. 

CHAP.  I. 

I 

Of  the  Bones  in  general. 

36.TT  7HOEYER  is  defirous  of  attaining  toOfteology 
\\  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  ftrudture 
and  parts  of  the  human  body,  rnuft  firft  inform 
himfelf  perfectly  of  the  bones. 

37.  The  objedts  of  ofleology  are  the  bones,  its  ob- 
whether  they  be  recent  or  dry’d,  whether  theyjeft. 
have  belonged  to  an  infant  or  an  adult ;  and  with 

the  bones  are  to  be  confidered  their  periofteum, 
medulla  or  marrow,  the  ligaments,  and  the  car¬ 
tilages. 

38.  An  aYtificial  conjunction  of  the  bones,  inAlkele- 
the  fame  order  and  fituation  in  which  they  areton* 
placed  iathe  body,  is  called  a  fkeleton. 

39.  The  ftudy  of  the  bones  is  to  be  confidered 
in  two  lights,  as  theoretical,  or  as  practical.  In 
the  firft  fenfe,  ofleology  only  extends  to  the  ex- 

1  ternal 
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ternal  conformation,  and  ufe  of  the  bones :  in  the 
latter,  or  pradtical  fenfe,  it  comprehends  the  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  their  interior  flrudhire 
and  connexions.  i.  If  their  internal  parts  are  to 
be  examined,  they  are  to  be  cut  or  broken.  2.  If 
their  articulations  are  the  fubjeX  of  enquiry,  the 
ligaments  about  their  junXures  are  to  be  examined 
in  differed  bodies.  3.  If  the  making  a  fkeleton 
be  the  intent,  their  preparation  and  prefervation 
come  into  this  branch. 

40.  The  fubftance  of  the  bones  may  be  confi- 
their  tub-  dere(j  either  chemically  or  anatomically.  The 
chemical  examination  fucceeds  bed  with  the  bones 
of  infants  and  embryo’s ;  the  anatomical  enquiry 
into  their  nature,  with  thofe  of  adults. 

Examined  41.  In  the  chemical  analyfis  by  the  retort, 
bones  afford,  with  the  different  degrees  of  fire 
carefully  managed,  a  water,  a  lair,  a  fpirir,  and 
an  oil.  After  this,  there  remains  in  the  retort  a 
merely  earthy  fubftance,  retaining  the  exaX  figure 
of  the  bones  employed,  but  brittle :  and  the  fpi- 
rit  produced  from  them,  may,  by  a  rectification, 
be  ieparated  into  water,  fait,  and  oil.  Hence  it 
appears,  that  bones  are  compofed  of  four  princi¬ 
ples  or  elements,  which  are  connected  fo  together* 
as  to  form  a  very  ftrong  and  durable  compages. 
Examined  42.  The  bones,  anatomically  examined,  are 

callt0mi*  firfl  of  all,  in  the  time  of  their  formation 

and  origin,  to  be  like  fo  many  foft  membranes, 
compofed  of  a  number  of  fibres  and  veffels  of  an 
extreme  fubtility  and  minu.tenefs,  from  which 
they  receive  their  nutrition,  and  are  increafed  in 
fize,  and  hardened.  Thefe  fibres  and  membranes 
grow  by  degrees  harder,  and  more  cartilaginous  \ 
and,  in  fine,  are  arranged  into  a  fort  of  tables,  or 
lamellae.  Over  the  lamellae  firft  formed,  there  are 
expanded,  by  degrees,  ,  new  ftrata  of  fibres  and 

veffels : 
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veffels :  each  ftratum,  thus  added,  forms  a  new 
lamella. upon  the  old  ones  ;  and  all  thefe,  by  de¬ 
grees,  growing  harder*  and  being  connected  to 
one  another,  by  means  of  oblique  and  tranverfe 
fibrillae,  the  compages  becomes  gradually  more 
clofe,  and  the  matter  more  dry  ;  and  thus,  at 
length,  a  bone  is  formed  *.  The  bone  is 
thicker  or  thinner,  the  more  or  the  fewer  of  thefe 
lamellae  and  fibres  are  laid  over  one  another  for 
the  formation  of  it*  and  thefe  leave  between  them 
a  multitude  of  cavities,  fome  ftrait,  others  oblique, 
fome  longitudinal,  others  tranverfe,  all  which  are 
filled  up  with  a  fat,  medullary  juice. 

43.  The  bones  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  body  Their  dif- 
differ  from  one  another  in  their  fizes,  their  cavi- Terences, 
ties,  their  qualities,  their  figures,  and  their  ufes, 

as  will  appear,  when  we  come  to  a  particular  con- 
fideration  of  them  :  but,  before  we  enter  on  thar, 
fome  general  obfervations  on  them  are  not  to 
be  omitted. 

44.  In  every  bone  we  examine,  there  come  into 
confideration,  1.  The  bone  itfelf.  2.  Its  cavities. 

3.  Its  conjunctions  with  the  other  bones.  4.  Its 
ufes. 

45.  In  regard  to  the  bone  itfelf,  three  things 
are  to  be  confidered,  1.  The  body  of  it* 
which,  according  to  Galen,  is  called  the  diaphyfis. 

2.  The  apophyfes;  and,  3.  The  epiphyfes.  1 

46.  The  diaphyfis,  or  body  of  the  bone,  is  its 
larger  and  principal  portion,  which,  in  young  fub- 
jedts,  is  the  firft  part  that  indurates  ;  and  is,  as  it 
were,  in  the  place  of  a  bafts  or  foundation  to  the 
reft. 

*  See  Harvey  on  the  generation  of  animals,  Kerk  ring’s 
Ofteogenia  foetus,  Ruyfch’s  Thefaur.  Anat.  Malpighi’s  Ana- 
tome  plantarum*  Gagliard’s  Anat.  oflium,  and  Havers’s 
Ofteologia. 
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Apophy-  47.  An  apophyfis  is  a  protuberance  or  excref- 
ce nee  from  the  body  of  the  bone,  of  which  it  is 
a  true  continuous  part,  as  a  branch  is  of  a  tree. 

48.  This  part  of  a  bone  has  feveral  other  names 
befides  apophyfis.  The  terms  procefs,  promi¬ 
nence,  protuberance,  eminence,  tubercle,  and  t li¬ 
ber  oh  ty,  fo  frequent  in  the  works  of  the  anato¬ 
mical  authors,  all  fignify  nearly  the  fame  thing. 

49.  The  apophyfes  alfo  receive  feveral  addi¬ 
tions  to  thefe  names,  by  way  of  epithet,  ex- 
preffing  their  peculiar  fituation,  ufe,  or  figure  : 
fuch  are  coracoides,  mammillaris,  maftoides,  gle- 
noides,  coronoides,  ftyloides,  condyloides,  ptery- 
goides,  odontoides  or  dentiformis,  anchoroides, 
fpinofa,  redla,  obliqua,  tranfverfa,  fliperficialis, 
and  the  like. 

The  head  of  the  apophyfis  has  alfo  its  peculiar 
names  *,  fuch  as  condylus,  corone,  fpina,  fuperci- 
lium,  labrum,  and  the  like,  as  will  be  feen  more 
at  large,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  bones 
fmgly. 

50.  The  principal  ufes  of  the  apophyfes  of  the 
bones,  are,  1.  For  the  making  the  better  articu¬ 
lations,  whether  thefe  be  intended  to  have  motion 
or  to  be  fixed.  2.  To  afford  a  proper  and  firm 
place  of  origination  and  infertion  for  t^ie  mufcles : 
and,  3.  To  defend  the  other  parts.  The  more 
fpecifick  and  peculiar  ufes,  will  be  delivered  under 
the  heads  of  the  feveral  different  bones. 

Epipliyfis,  51.  An  epiphyfis  is  a  bony  fubftance,  or,  as  it 
were,  a  leffer  bone,  affixed  to  a  larger  or  principal 
bone  by  the  intervention  of  a  cartilage.  In  young  ; 
iubjedts,  thefe  epiphytes  are  not  continuous  to  the  : 
principal  bone  ;  but  are  only  connected  by  the  in-  - 
termediate  cartilage,  and  hence  they  are  called 
appendages  to  the  bones. 
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52.  The  principal  things  to  be  obferved  of  thefe 
epiphyfes  are,  1.  That  they  are  all  cartilaginous 
in  infants,  and  the’  they  afterwards  grow  by  de¬ 
grees  more  hard ;  yet  they  never  arrive  at  the 
true  denfity  of  a  bone,  but  are  always  lax  and 
fpongy.  2.  That  moil  of  them  degenerate  into 
apophyfes  in  adults.  3.  That  they  do  not  grow 
along  the  plane  furface  of  the  bone,  but  unequal¬ 
ly,  or  by  a  mutual  ingrefs  with  the  body  of 
it.  4.  That  their  nature  and  conjundfions  are 
much  more  obvious  in  younger  than  in  older 
fubjedts.  5.  That  the  body  of  the  principal  bone 
itfelf  is  fpongy,  and  tender  about  the  place  of  the 
conjundtion. 

53.  The  ufe  of  the  epiphyfes  is  very  different 
in  infants  and  in  adults. 

54.  In  adults  they  feem  to  ferve  the  bones* 
which  contain  large  quantities  of  marrow,  by 
way  of  operculm,  that  this  foft  matter  may  not 
run  out.  2.  They  are  of  fervice  to  the  articula¬ 
tions,  rendering  the  motions  more  eafy  as  well  as 
more  determinate.  3.  They  make  the  whole 
bone  lighter  than  it  would  be,  if  their  place  were 
fupplied  by  abfolute  boney  matter,  as  they  are 
much  more  fpongy.  4.  They  greatly  increafe 
the  power  of  the  mufcles  about  the  tendons,  by 
means  of  their  prominences.  5.  They  add  greatly 
to  the  fize  of  the  places  deftined  for  receiving  the 
infertions  of  the  mufcles.  6.  They  give  a  firmer 
Kohefion  to  the  ligaments  which  ferve  in  the  arti- 
culations,  and  allow  an  entrance  to  the  blood- 
weffels. 

55.  The  ufes  of  the  epiphyfes  in  infants,  are, 
|i.  That,  by  means  of  their  yielding  foftnefs,  they 
tmaygive  way  to  the  compreffion  in  the  uterus,  and 
tfuffer  the  whole  bulk  to  be  more  folded  together 
ithan  otherwife  it  could,  fo  that  it  may  lie  in  a 
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fmaller  compafs.  2.  That  they  may  give  way  to  the 
elongation  and  growth  of  the  bones,  that,  as  the 
body  grows,  they  may  be  proportionably  extended,-., 
as  neceffary,  3.  That  they  may  prevent  the^e* 
quent  fradures,  which  would  otherwife  unques¬ 
tionably  happen  to  children  from  their  falls,  and 
the  other  accidents  they  are  liable  to.  - 
Cavities.  56.  Of  the  cavities  of  the  feveral  bones,  fome 
are  made  for  the  fake  of  the  articulations,  fome 
for  other  reafons.  Thofe  of  the  former  kind  are 
called  by  the  various  names  of  cotyle,  ace  tabu-4' 
lum,  and  glene  :  they  are  deeper  in  frefh  bones 
than  in  iuch  as  have  been  dried,  becaufe  of  the 
cartilaginous  eminences,  intended  by  nature  for 
the  affiftance  of  the  articulation,  being  taken 
away  in  thefe.  Thefe  cavities  contain  a  fatty, 
mucous  liquor,  fecreted  by  a  peculiar  fet  of  glands, 
called  the  mucous  or  mucilaginous  glands,  and 
by  the  ligaments  *  of  the  articulations,  and  pro¬ 
bably  alfo  from  the  marrow  itfelf ;  this  is  deftined 
for  the  lubricating  the  bones,  and  facilitating  their 
moving  on  one  another. 

57.  The  cavities  in  the  bones,  not  ferving  for 
the  purpofe  of  articulation,  are  of  two  kinds, 
internal  and  external.  The  internal  ones,  if 
iarge,  contain  marrow ;  if  fmaller,  a  red  medul¬ 
lary  juice,  or  oily  matter.  Thefe  latter  are  called 
the  cellules  of  the  bones. 

58.  Ilie  external  cavities  of  this  kind  have 
various  names,  according  to  their  various  figure : 
they  are  called  foveae,  foffe,  foramina,  canals  and 
duds,  finus’s,  fulcus’s,  and  incifurae. 

*  At  appears  extremely  probable,  that  a  part  of  this  fluid 
is  fecreted  from  the  ligaments  themfelves ;  flnce  the  glands,  i 
which  are  in  general  faid  to  fecrete  it,  are  not  to  be  found  fj 
in  fome  of  the  articulations  ;  and  the  membranaceous  parts,  i 
pf  which  nature  the  ligaments  evidently  are,  in  other  places  a 
do  fecrete  fuch  a  fluid. 
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59.  The  conjunctions  or  articulations  of  the 
bones,  are  generally  treated  of  before  the  feveral 
bones  of  the  fkeleton  are  explained  ;  but  this  is 
certainly  erroneous.  The  young  ftudent  will 
fcarce  find  it  pgffible  to  underhand  thefe  parts  and 
the  ufesof  the  bones,  unlefs  he  firft  underftand  the 
figure,  ftrudture,  and  offices  of  the  feveral  bones 
themfelves ;  wherefore  we  ffiall  referve  this  for 
the  lad  part  of  our  ofteology,  and  begin  what  we 
have  farther  to  fay  in  this  place,  with  the  expli¬ 
cation  of  the  feveral  bones  which  conftitute  a 
fkeleton. 


CHAP.  If. 


Of  the  hones  of  the  head , 


60.  H  E  fkeleton  is  divided,  like  the  whole  Divifion 
X  body,  into  two  parts  *,  the  trunk,  and  a 
the  extremities,  or  limbs.  The  trunk  of  the  Ike-  eton* 
leton  confids  of  the  head,  the  fpine,  the  bones  of 
the  bread,  and  the  ofifa  innominata. 

61.  The  head  expreflfes  that  part  of  the  fkele¬ 
ton  which  is  placed  upon  the  top  vertebra  of  the 
neck  :  it  is  divided  into  the  cranium  and  maxillae. 

62.  The  cranium,  called  alfo  the  calvaria,  is  Skull, 
that  part  of  the  head  which  forms  its  great  boney 
cavity,  which  contains  the  brain  in  the  living 
fubjeCf  :  the  feveral  bones,  therefore,  which  go  to 

the  formation  of  this  cavity,  are  called  ofifa  cranii. 

63.  In  the  cranium,  we  are  to  confider  its 
ffiape,  which  is  oval  •,  its  exterior  furface,  which 
is  convex ;  and  its  interior,  which  is  concave  •,  its 
fize;  its  thicknefs,  which  is  unequal  in  the  feveral 
parts  •,  its  fubdance,  which  is  formed  of  two  la¬ 
mellae  or  tables,  an  exterior,  and  an  interior,  be¬ 
tween  which  there  is  a  diploe  or  meditullium  *,  its 
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compofuion,  which  is  of  feveral  bones  *,  and  the 
connedlions-  of  thefe  feveral  bones,  which  is  by 

futures  and  its  ufes. 

/ 

64.  The  bones  of  the  cranium  are  eight,  viz. 
The  os  fronds,  the  two  parietal  bones,  the  two 
bones  of  the  temples,  the  occipital,  the  fphe- 
noides,  and  the  ethmoides  *. 

Osfrontis*  65.  The  cs  frontis,  which  is  called  alfo  the 
coronal  bone,  is  the  firft  of  the  bones  of  the  era-* 
niurn  to  be  examined  :  it  is  double  in  infants,  but 
in  adults  it  is  ufually  Tingle ;  fometimes,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  divided  in  thefe  into  two  parts,  down  to 
the  nofe.  In  this  we  are  to  obferve  its  fituation, 
its  irregular  figure,  /its  connection,  its  internal 
furface,  in  which  there  are  a  fovea  or  furrow,  and 
an  eminence,  tobeYioted,  to  which  the  longitu¬ 
dinal  finus  of  the  dura  mater  adheres  :  we  are  alfo 
to  regard  its  external  fuperficies,  on  which  we  are 
to,  obferve  the  place  where  the  frontal  and  tempo¬ 
ral  mufcles,  and  the  cartilaginous  annule  of  the 
mufculus  trochlearis  of  the  eye,  are  fituated  : 
there  are  feven  apophyfes  alfo  on  it,  fix  of  which 
concur  together  to  form  the  orbit,  and  the  feventh 
fuflains  the  bones  of  the  nofe.  We  are  then  to 
obferve  the  frontal  finufes  -f,  their  ufe  and  va¬ 
rious  conftitudon  in  adults,  and  their  furprifing 
origin  in  children  $. 

CiTa  pa-  66.  The  parietal  bones,  called  alfo  the  offa 
netalia.  bregmatis  and  ofTa  fincipitis,  make  the  fecond  and 
third  bones  of  the  cranium.  In  thefe  we  are  to 

*  Many  of  the  anatomical  writers  give  other  names,  befide 
thefe,  to  the  bones  of  the  fkull  1  but  thefe  are  the  molt  ufed 
and  received.  The  ennumeration  of  the  ot|iers,  would  only 
confufe  the  young  fludent. 

f  See  Schneider  de  Catarrh,  fig.  1.  p.  484.  Palfin’s 
Oheolog  T.  1.  and  3. 

X  The  ufes  of  thefe,  and  the  other  foramina  of  the  bones 
of  the  fkull,  will  be  delivered  together  hereafter. 
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obferve  the  fituation,  the  figure,  which  is  nearly  a 
fquare,  their  fize,  their  connections,  and  their 
thicknefs.  Their  external  furface  is  to  be  exa¬ 
mined  ;  and  in  it,  the  place  of  part  of  the 
temporal  mufcle,  or  crotaphkes^  Then  their  inter¬ 
nal  furface,  in  which  there  are  furrows  reprefent- 
ing  little  fhrubs :  thefe  are  formed  by  the  arteries 
of  the  dura  mater ;  and  befide  thefe,  there  are 
other  foveas  *,  and  finally,  we  are  to  obferve  the 
place  called  the  bregma,  and  in  infants  the  fon- 
tanella,  or  fons  puifatilis,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  found  in  them.  ^ 

67.  The  temporal  bones,  called  alio  the  ofifa  Offa  tem- 
fquammofa  and  petrofa,  make  the  fourth  and  fifth  Porum* 
bones  of  the  cranium.  In  thefe  we  are  to  regard 
the  fituation,  the  figure,  which  is  very  irregular; 
the  connexion,  the  fubftance,  which  is,  as  their 
other  names  exprefs,  fquammofe  and  very  hard: 
their  four  apophyfcs,  which  are,  the  jugal  or  zy- 
gomatick,  the  mam  miliar  or  maftoide,  the  fty- 
loide,  and  the  petrofe  :  the  place  where  the  lower 
jaw  is  articulated  :  the  meatus  auditories,  or  au¬ 
ditory  pafifage  :  the  place  where  the  ligament  of 
the  ear  is  inferted,  near  the  maftoide  procefs  :  the 
figmoidal  fofifm,  where  the  lateral  finus’s  of  the 
dura  mater  are  placed  :  the  incifure  under  the 
maftoide  procefs,  where  the  biventer  mufcle  has 
its  origination  :  the  fovea,  in  which  is  buried  the 
fin  us  of  the  jugular  vein :  the  finufes  in  the  maf¬ 
toide  procefifes,  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum  :  and,  finally,  we  are  to  inform  our- 
felves  of  the  ftate  of  thefe  bones  in  foetus’s,  in 
which  they  are  formed  of  the  petrofe  and  fquam* 
mofe  parts,  on  a  boney  circle  or  annulus ;  on  the 
fifture  of  which  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum 
grows,  which  afterwards,  in  procefs  of  time,  be- 
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comes  wonderfully  expanded  into  the  boney  mea« 
tus  a  ud  norms. 

68.  In  the  temporal  bone,  and  particularly  in 
its  petrofe  part,  are  to  be  obferved  the  cavity  of 
the  tympanum  ;  and,  in  it,  the  officula  auditoria, 
or  bones  ferving  to  the  fenfe  of  hearing.  Thefe 
bones  are  commonly  faid  to  be  four,  and  there 
'  are  as  many  foramina.  Thefirft  of  them  is  called 
the  malleus :  in  this  we  are  to  obferve  the  head, 
the  neck,  and  the  handle,  which  is  joined  to  the 
membrane  of  the  tympanum.  Two  apophyfes 
are  alfo  to  be  remarked  in  this :  the  one  very  long, 
called,  from  its  fuppofed  difcoverer,  Raviana,  but 
erroneoufly ,  for  it  had  been  before  defcribed  by 
Folios  *.  This  ferves  for  the  infertion  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  mufcle  of  the  malleus.  The  Tecond  is  the 
incus,  in  which  we  are  to  obferve  the  body  of  the 
bone,  and  its  fovea,  or  hollow,  ferving  for  its  ar¬ 
ticulation  with  the  malleus,  and  its  two  crura  or 
legs;  to  the  longer  of  which  there  is  joined  an¬ 
other  bone,  called  the  (tapes.  In  this  we  are  to 
obferve  the  head,  which  is  joined  to  the  longer 
leg  of  the  incus ;  its  bafis,  which  ftands  on  the 
feneftra  oval  is  of  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear;  and  its 
two  lateral  parts,  which  have  their  internal  furface 
furrowed, 

What  is  generally  called  the  fourth  bone  of  the 
ear,  is  placed  between  the  incus  and  the  ftapes, 
and  is  named  the  os  orbiculare ;  but  this  is  not 
truly  a  diftindt  or  feparate  bone,  but  is  merely  an 
epiphyfis  of  the  longer  leg  of  the  incus. 

Foramina  Of  the  foramina,  the  firft  is  the  feneftra  oval  is, 
pi-  the  ear.  wpic^  the  bale  of  the  ftapes  ftands.  Near  this 

*  See  Boerhaave’s  Inftit.  Med.  cap.  de  Auditu  ;  and  Folii 
nova  auris  interns  defcriptio  ;  as  alfo  Barthol.  Anat.  Reform, 
p.  715.  but  this  laft  author’s  figure  is  not  fo  expreffive  as  it 
might  be. 
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is  the  fecond,  which  is  called  the  feneftra  rotunda  : 
this  leads  to  the  cochlea,  the  other  to  the  vefti- 
bule  of  the  ear.  The  third  foramen,  by  means 
of  a  canal,  is  carried  to  the  mouth  :  this  is  called 
the  euftachian  dud,  or  tube :  ’tis  through  this 
that  fome  people  have  a  way  of  difcharging,  at  the 
ears,  the  fmoak  of  tobacco  taken  in  at  the  mouth  ; 
and  ’tis  by  means  of  this  alfo,  that  people,  fubjed 
to  deafneis,  hear  beft  when  their  mouths  are  open. 

The  fourth  foramen  opens  into  the  cellules  of  the 
rnaftoide  procefs.  All  thefe  are  of  ufe  in  hearing. 

69.  The  inner  part  of  the  ear  has  obtained,  Labyrinth 
from  its  various  and  wonderful  meanders,  the  of  the  ear. 
name  of  the  labyrinth.  In  this  we  are  to  remark, 
the  cavity,  conftituting  the  middle  of  the  laby¬ 
rinth,  and  called  its  veftibule  :  on  one  part  of  this 
are  three  canals,  known  by  the  name  of  the  femi- 
circular  ones,  and  diflinguifhed  by  the  epithets 
of  the  largeff,  the  twiddle  one,  and  the,  lead : 
thefe  open  by  five  orifices  into  the  veftibule.  la 
the  other  part  is  the  cochlea,  which  forms  two 
fpiral  windings  and  a  half :  in  this  we  are  to  ob- 
ierve  the  nucleus,  and  the  canal,  which  is  divided 
into  two  by  a  fpiral  lamina.  The  upper  of  thefe 
opens  into  the  veftibule,  and  is  called  the  fcala  * 

veftibuli :  the  lower,  tending  toward  the  hollovr 
of  the  tympanum,  by  the  feneftra  rotunda,  is 
called  the  fcala  tympani  by  Valfalva  *.  Finally, 
we  are  to  remark  the  canals  of  the  auditory  nerve : 

1.  The  common  and  larger,  in  which  there  are 
little  apertures  into  the  labyrinth  :  and,  2.  The 
proper,  narrower,  and  longer,  terminating  part¬ 
ly  by  a  little  aperture  in  the  cavity  of  the  cra¬ 
nium,  and  partly  in  the  aquedud  of  Fallopius  f . 


*  Traft.  de  Aura  humana, 
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Os  occi*  jo.  The  os  occipitis  is  the  fixch  bone  of  the 
^pius.  cranium.  In  this  we  are  to  obferve  the  fituation, 
the  figure,  which  is  irregular,  and  the  fate  of  it 
in  infants,  in  whom  it  ufually  is  compofed  of  four 
pieces  or  fragments.  After  this  we  are  to  regard 
its  conne&ions,  its  fubftance,  which  is  very  thick  ^ 
its  three  apophyfes,  two  of  which  are  condyloide, 
and  ferve  for  the  articulation  of  it  with  the  upper 
vertebra  of  the  neck,  and  fupport  the  whole  head  : 
the  third  is  extended  to  the  fella  equina.  In  the 
internal  furface  of  this  bone,  in  adults,  there  is  a 
figure  of  a  crofs,  and  to  this  adhere  the  finufes 
and  precedes  of  the  dura  mater  ;  and  within  this 
there  are  alfo  four  hollows,  in  which  the  pofterior 
lobes  of  the  brain  and  the  cerebellum  lie.  In 
the  external  fuperficies,  there  are  feveral  fuperficial 
eminences  and  deprefions  to  be  obferved  after  the 
great  foramen  :  thefe  ferve  for  the  infertions  of 
feveral  of  the  mufcles  of  the  head. 

Os  fphe-  71.  The  feventh  bone  of  the  cranium  is  the 
noides.  os  fphenoides,  called  alfo  the  os  cuneiforme  and 
bafilare :  this  is  fixed,  in  the  manner  of  a  wedge, 
among  the  other  bones  of  the  cranium  ;  and  ferves 
as  a  balls,  as  it  were,  to  fupport  feveral  of  them, 
and  iome  of  thofe  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  figure 
of  this  bone  is  very  irregular :  in  its  upper  part  is 
feen  the  fella  equina,  or  turcica,  under  which  there 
is  a  fin  us,  called  the  fphenoidal  finus :  this  is  fome- 
times  double,  and  opens  into  the  noftrils :  fome- 
times  it  is  totally  wanting. 

The  fphenoides  has  thirteen  apophyfes ;  fix  of 
them  are  internal,  and  are  placed  near  the  fella 
equina  *,  and  the  other  feven  are  external :  four 
of  thefe  are  of  a  pterygoide  form,  and  thence 
named  ;  two,  of  the  other  three,  are  very  fmall 
and  ftyloide  ;  and  the  feventh  is  placed  under  the 
vomer.  There  are  alfo  three  foffe  or  cavities  in 
%  this 
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this  bone;  one  in  the  fella  equina,  and  the  other 
two  between  the  pterygoide  apophyfes. 

72.  The  eighth  and  lad:  bone  of  the  cranium  Os  cribro 
is  the  Os  ethmoides,  or  os  cribrofum,  or  cribri-  f“m* 
forme.  In  this  we  are  to  obferve,  after  the  fitua- 

tion,  its  extenfion  thro3  the  noftrils  and  orbits,  its 
figure,  its  connection,  and  its  date  in  infants  ;  its 
four  apophyfes  ;  the  crida  galli,  which  is  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  feptum  narium  ;  the  two  offa 
fpongiofa  fuperiora,  which  are  called  alfo  by  forne 
turbinata  *  :  to  which  Morgagni  has  added'  two 
other  fmaller  ones~f  ;  the  cribrofe,  cavernofe,  pa¬ 
pyraceous  or  plane  parts ;  and  under  this  the  va¬ 
rious  little  finufes.  And,  finally,  we  are  to  en¬ 
quire  into  the  ufes  of  thefe  feveral  parts. 

73.  All  the  bones  of  the  cranium  are  found  to 
be  imperfect  in  new-born  infants.  The  finus  and 
its  meditullium  are  almod:  wholly  wanting  :  the 
boney  fibres,  in  the  formation  of  almod:  all  of 
them,  are  carried,  in  form  of  rays,  from  a  centre, 
toward  the  circumference;  and  mod:  of  them  are 
not  fingle,  as  in  adults ;  but  are  compofed  each 
of  feveral  fruftules,  or  little  pieces :  nor  are  the 
futures  at  that  time  formed  :  And,  finally,  there 
are  frequently  triquetrous  little  bones  between 
them. 

74.  In  adults,  the  feveral  bones  of  the  fkull  The  fa- 
are,  in  general,  joined  by  futures.  Thefe  futures  are tures- 
either  common  or  proper:  the  proper  futures  are 
diftinguifhed  into  the  true  and  the  falfe,  or  fpurious : 

they  are  called  true  futures,  when  the  bones  are 
jointed  together  in  an  amazing  manner,  by  means 
of  a  multitude  of  unequal  denticulated  eminences, 
forming  an  appearance  fomewhat  like  the  edge  of  a 

*  Some  take  thefe  fpongy  parts  of  the  ethmoides  for  pe¬ 
culiar  bones ;  but  they  are  always  continous  in  adults. 

f  Adverfar,  Anatom.  6.  T.  2.  fig.  3.  qq. 
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kw  :  thefe  denticulations  enter  mutually  into  each 
other’s  finufes,  and  are  molt  plainly  vifibleN  ex¬ 
ternally:  of  this  kind  are  thofe  called  the  coronal, 
fagittal,  and  Jambdoidal  futures.  The  falfe  or 
fpurious  futures,  are  thofe  fquammofe  ones  of  the 
temporal  and  parietal  bones,  and  of  the  os  frontis 
and  jphenoides  in  the  angle,  where  they  unite  with 
the  parietal  ones. 

The  common  futures  are,  the  tranfverfal  one, 
which  joins  the  os  frontis  with  the  bones  below  it ; 
the  fphenoidal,  the  ethmoidal,  and  the  zygoma- 
tick*:  but  thefe  are  of  little  moment.  Anato¬ 
mical  authors  mention  the  having  met  with  fkulls, 
in  which  there  were  no  futures  at  alTp. 

75.  Between  the  futures,  particularly  the  lamb- 
doidal  and  the  fagittal,  there  are  found,  in  many 
fkulls,  certain  fmall  bones.  Thefe  are  called  by 
fome  offa  triquetra,  from  their  figure  *,  by  others, 
offa  Wormiana,  tho’  they  were  known  to  Galen  : 
they  are  uncertain  in  their  figure  and  fituation, 
and  are  joined  to  the  others  by  futures.  Thefe 

1  bones  are,  by  fome,  efteemed  a  great  medicine 
in  epilepfies  §. 

76.  The  ufe  of  the  futures,  is,  1.  That  the 
dura  mater  may,  in  thofe  places,  be  very  firmly 
joined  to  the  cranium  and  pericranium.  2.  That, 
in  infants,  the  head  may  the  more  eafily  be  ex¬ 
tended  in  its  growth,  from  the  feveral  bones  being 
at  that  period  difunited  at  thefe  places.  3.  That 

*  Some  authors  mention  alfo  a  number  of  other  common 
futures ;  fuch  as  the  nafal,  the  palatine,  the  lachrymal,  and 
the  like  ;  but  thefe  more  properly  belong  to  the  junctures 
per  harmoniam. 

f  See  Fallopius  de  offibus,  and  Meibomius  de  futuris  cranii. 

§  Our  author  preferved  a  Ikull  in  which  the  lambdoidal 
future  was  two  fingers  bread,  and  there  were  more  than 
twenty  of  thefe  diltinft  bones. 
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the  tranfpiration  from  the  brain  may  be  the  more 
free  and  eafy,  at  that  time  of  life  in  which  they 
are  open,  and  at  which  alfo  the  habit  is  more 
humid.  4.  That  very  large  fraftures  of  the  fkull 
might  be,  in  fome  meafure,  prevented.  And, 
finally,  there  is  another  advantage  in  their  open- 
nefs  in  children,  namely,  that  medicinal  applica¬ 
tions  to  the  external  part  of  the  head  may  pene¬ 
trate,  and  do  fervice. 

77.  After  the  examination  of  the  cranium,  we  The 
are  to  defcend  to  the  maxillae:  by  this  term  we  maxillae, 
underfland,  the  bones  of  the  head  not  hitherto 
mentioned,  and  placed  under  the  anterior  part  of 

the  cranium,  but  forming  no  part  of  its  cavity  : 
the  one  of  thefe  is  called  the  maxilla  fuperior,  or 
upper  jaw,  and  is  immoveable,  adhering  firmly 
to  the  other  bones  of  the  head  :  the  other  is  called 
the  maxilla  inferior,  or  lower  jaw,  which  is.move- 
able,  and  contrived  for  various  purpofes. 

78.  The  jaws  are  fhorter  in  the  human  frame 
than  in  that  of  any  other  animal,  in  proportion 
to  the  fize  of  the  body  ;  and  this  is  a  circumflance 
that  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  face. 

79.  The  upper  jaw  is  compofed  of  thirteen 
bones,  and  has,  when  the  number  is  complete, 
fixteen  teeth  in  it. 

80.  Of  the  thirteen  bones  of  the  upper  jaw, 
there  are  twelve  in  pairs:  thefe  are,  1.  The  la¬ 
chrymal.  2.  The  nafal.  3.  The  jugal.  4.  The 
maxillar.  5.  The  fpongiofum  inferius.  And, 

6.  The  palatine.  The  thirteenth  is  an  odd  bone, 
and  is  called  the  vomer. 

Many  of  the  anatomical  authors  do  not  diftin- 
guifh  thefe  fix  pair  of  the  bones  of  the  upper 
maxilla  by  name,  but  only  by  number;  calling 
them  the  firff,  fecond,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and 
fixth  pairs :  but  this  may  eafily  lead  the  young 
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fiudent  into  eonfufion  and  error.  Such  appro- 
priated  names,  for  the  feveral  pairs  of  them,  as 
are  here  given,  are  more  eafily  retained  than  num¬ 
bers  :  and  we  are  to  add,  that  numbers  conveying 
no  idea  of  the  bones  themfelves,  the  name  of  firft 
pair  may  as  well  belong  to  the  lachrymal  as  to  the 
nafal,  to  one  pair  as  to  another  *,  whereas,  in  this 
way,  they  are  kept  diftindi,  and  the  name  of  one  -1 
cannot  be  applied  to  another. 

8 1.  Thele  feveral  bones  of  the  upper  maxilla 
are  united  to  one  another  by  a  kind  of  juncture, 
which  appears  equal  and  even,  and  is  called,  by 
anatomifls,  jundtura  per  harmonium. 

82.  The  firft  pair  are  the  ofifa  lachrymalia,  or, 
as  they  are  called  by  fome,  ofTa  unguis.  In  thefe, 
after  underftanding  the  origin  and  reafon  of  their 
name,  we  are  to  obferve  the  fituation,  fize,  and 
circumference,  , their  connections,  Jtheir  fubftance, 
which  is  very  tender ;  the  furrow  in  them,  made 
for  the  nafal  canal ;  their  tile  :  and,  finally,  the 
operation  performed  by  furgeons  on  this  part  in 
the  fiftula  lachrymalis. 

83.  The  fecond  pair  are  the  ofTa  nafi :  in  which 
we  are  to  oblerve  the  fituation,  circumference, 
figure,  and  fubftance,  their  two  furfaces,  their 
connedtions,  and  their  ufes. 

84.  The  third  pair  are  the  jugale  or  zygoma- 
tick,  called  alfo  by  many  the  ofia  malse.  In  thefe 
we  are  to  enquire  into  the  reafon  of  their  name, 
their  fituation,  and  circumference ;  their  fub- 
ftance,  which  is  hard  ;  their  connedlion,  their  four 
apophyfes,  the  places  where  the  mafleter  and  the 
zygomatick  mufcle  have  their  origin,  and  the 
foramina  in  them,  with  their  ufes. 

85.  The  fourth  pair  are  the  maxillary  ones  :  in 
thefe  we  are  to  regard  the  fituation,  the  circumfe* 
rence,  the  fize,  and  the  four  apophyfes.  1.  The 
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jugale.  2.  The  upper  nafal.  3.  The  lower  nafal, 
10  which  the  feptum  of  the  nofe  is  joined.  And, 
4.  The  palatine  *,  In  thefe  we  are  alfo  to  ob- 
ferve  the  palatine  and  nafal  excavations,  the 
fockets  or  alveoli  of  the  teeth,  and  the  finus  com¬ 
monly  called  antrum  Highmorianum  -f,  tho5  not 
very  properly  named  from  that  anatomifi,  fince  it 
was  evidently  known,  before  his  time,  to  Vefalius 
and  others.  The  fize  of  this  is  to  be  regarded, 
and  the  confiruction  of  the  orifice  or  aperture  in 
living  fubjedts :  alfo  its  ufe,  which  is  double,  iff, 
for  the  aftiftance  of  the  voice  ;  2d,  for  the  fecre- 
tion  of  a  mucous  matter.  We  are  alfo  to  obferve 
the  nafal  canal ;  and  to  inform  ourfelves  of  the 
operation  in  one  of  the  fpecies  of  the  ozena,  in 
which  this  part  is  concerned. 

86.  The  fifth  pair  are  the  offa  fpongiofa,  or. 
the  turbinata  inferiora,  as  others  call  them  :  thefe 
are  fmall,  oblong,  and  friable  bones :  they  adhere 
to  the  interior  part  of  the  maxillaria  in  the  cavity 
of  the  nodrils.  Thefe  ferve  to  take  off  thefharp- 
nefs  of  the  cold  air,  ru filing  this  way  into  the 
lungs:  they  alfo  prevent  the  getting  of  little  in¬ 
fects,  See.  into  the  fauces ;  and  they  increafe  alfo 
the  expanfion  of  the  pituitary  membrane,  for  va¬ 
rious  purpofes  J. 

"*  -  r 

-  *  Thefe  palatine  apophyfes  have  improperly  been  called, 
by  fome,  peculiar  bones,  and  deferibed  under  the  name  of 
offa  palatina  antica  ;  but  they  never  are  diftinct  and  feparate 
from  the  bones  of  which  they  are  here  made  a  part. 

f  See  Palfin.  Ofteolog.  T.  2.  fig.  2.  Alfo  Drake’s  Ana¬ 
tomy,  T.  18.  fig.  1,  and  2.  Morgagni,  however,  obferves 
that  thefe  finufes  are  fometimes  wanting,  though  this  is  very 
rarely.  Adv.  Anat.  6. 

t  X  Santorini,  Obf.  Anat.  p.  88.  does  not  allow  thefe  to  be 
diftindl  bones ;  but  makes  them  apophyfes  only  of  the  bones 
of  the  palate  :  diffeclion,  however,  fhews  that  they  are  really 
and  truly  diflindt 
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87.  The  fixth  pair  make  the  ofia  palati,  of 
bones  of  the  palate.  In  thefe  we  are  to  obferve 
the  figure,  which  is  very  irregular,  and  their  ex¬ 
tent]  on  thro’  the  noftrils  to  the  orbits  their  body, 
and  their  various  apophyfes ;  the  pterygoide,  the 
nafal,  and  the  orbital  #  ;  the  furrow  in  their  up¬ 
per  furface,  where  the  vomer  is  joined  to  them  : 
and,  finally,  their  ufes,  which  are,  ift,  to  form 
the  palate,  the  orbit,  and  the  maxillary  finus  ; 
2d,  to'fuftain  the  membrane  of  the  palate  and 
uvula  ;  3d,  to  aflift  in  the  modulation  of  the 
voice. 

88.  The  I  aft  or  thirteenth  bone  of  the  upper 
jaw,  which  is  fingle,  not  pair’d  as  the  others,  is 
called  vomer,  from  fome  refemblance  that  ic 
bears,  or  is  fuppofed  to  bear,  to  the  fhare  of  a 
plow.  In  this  we  are  to  obferve  the  fituation,  the 
fubftance,  which  is  thick  in  the  upper  part,  and 
thin  in  the  lower  *,  the  circumference,  the  double 
lamella  that  compofes  it,  with  the  intermediate 
fpace ;  the  connexions,  the  ftrufture,  and  ufe  of 
the  feptum  narium  j\ 

The  or-  89.  Before  we  have  gone  thro5  the  examina- 
kits*  tion  of  the  maxilla  fuperior,  there  are  yet  to  be 
obferved  the  great  cavities,  in  which  are  placed 
the  eyes.  Thefe  are  called  the  orbits,  orbitae  % 
and  they  are  compofed  of  a  concourfe  of  feven 
bones:  thefe  are,  ift,  the  coronal;  2d,  the  fphe- 
noidal;  3d,  the  plane  part  of  the  ethmoide;  4th, 
thejugale;  5th,  the  maxillar  *,  6th,  the  lachry¬ 
mal  ;  and,  yth,  the  palatine, 

*  See,  in  regard  to  this  bone,  Window  in  Hid.  Acad.  Reg. 
Paris,  anno  5720. 

•f  Santorini  will  have  this  bone  to  be  a  part  of  the  eth- 
moides ;  but  tho’  we  cannot  but  allow  that  it  concretes  into 
one  body  with  that  bone  in  adults,  yet  in  young  fubjeds  it  is 

always  perfectly  diftind, 

.  ..  ' 
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90.  In  thefe  we  are  to  remark  the  figure,  the  • 
large  opening,  and  narrower  bafe  ;  the  places 
where  the  mufcles  of  the  eyes  and  eyelids  have 
their  origination,  and  where  the  lachrymal  faccu- 
lus*  gland  and  caruncle  are  placed. 

91.  The  maxilla  inferior,  or  lower  jaw^  is  that  The  lower 
large  moveable  bone  of  the  head  which  contains  Javv‘ 

the  lower  feries  of  teeth  :  on  the  mobility  of  this 
depends,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  power  we  have 
of  chewing  our  food. 

92.  In  this  we  are  to  regard,  ift,  the  bone  it- 
felf  and,  2d,  the  teeth  in  it; 

93.  In  the  bone  or  maxilla  it  felf,  we  are  to  ob- 
ferve  its  number  and  flate  in  infants,  in  whom  it  is 
compofed  of  two  bones  ;  its  fize,  figure,  and  fub- 
fiance,  which  is  externally  firm,  and  internally  fpun- 
gy.  We  are  alfo  to  obferve  its  external  and  inter- 
nal  appearance,  and  its  external  and  internal  itiargiii 
or  edge  ;  its  connexion,  and  the  place  where  the 
two  bones,  of  which  it  is  compofed  in  child ren* 
unite ;  its  poflerior  eminence  at  the  roots  of  the 
dentes  incifores,  for  the  infertion  of  feveral  muf¬ 
cles  ;  the  chin,  the  condyloide  apophyfes,  cover’d 
with  a  moveable  cartilage  *  ;  as  alfo  the  coro- 
noides,  and  their  ufe ;  the  two  angles,  with  the 
alveoli,  or  fockets  of  the  teeth  ;  and  the  four 
foramina,  which  form  two  openings,  affording  a 
pafifage  to  the  blood-veflels  and  nerves.  The  great 
ufe  of  both  the  jaws  is  for  fpeaking,  and  chewing 
our  food. 

94.  The  teeth  come  next  to  be  confidered  :  Theteeih. 
they  are  the  furniture  of  both  the  jaws;  and  are 

very  hard,  bony  fubflances,  fixed  in  their  proper 
cavities  in  them,  in  the  manner  of  nails.  This 
kind  of  articulation  is  called  gomphofis. 

*  See  this  very  accurately  delineated  by  Morgagni,  Adverf. 

2.  fig.  1,  2,  3. 
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95.  In  regard  to  the  teeth,  we  are  to  conGder  their 
fuuation  in  deep  fockets  >  and  their  connexions, 
by  means  of  the  periolleum  and  gums.  Their  na¬ 
tural  colour  is  white  *,  their  number  from  twenty- 
eight  to  thirty-two,  fourteen,  fifteen,  or  fixteen, 
being  placed  in  each  jaw,  if  the  number  be  perfeX. 
They  are  divided  into,  ift,  four  incifores  ;  2d, 
two  canini,  or  eye-teeth  *,  3d,  eight  molares,  or 
grinders,  in  each  ;  and  two  dentes  fapientise. 

We  are  to  obferve  their  bafe,  which  is  com- 
pofed  of  a  double  fubftance,  a  honey  or  porcelain- 
like,  matter,  and  a  medullary  one.  Their  roots 
are  fometimes  fimple,  as  in  the  incifores,  canini, 
and  the  foremoft  of  the  molares  •,  fometimes 
double,  triple,  or  quadruple,  as  in  the  hinder 
molares :  finally,  we  are  to  obferve  their  cavities, 
which  are  covered  with  a  vafculo-nervous  mem¬ 
brane*,  and  the  foraminula,  or  little  holes  in  the 
roots  of  them,  ferving  for  the  ingrefs  of  the  vet 
feds,  which  afford  them  nutrition  and  fenfation. 

We  are  to  enquire  into  the  origin  and  accretion 
of  the  teeth  in  infants,  the  change  and  regenera¬ 
tion  of  them  at  about  feven  years  old,  and  fome¬ 
times  over  again  in  very  old  people  -9  and,  finally, 
the  collapfing  and  coalefcence  of  the  alveoli  in 
old  people,  after  the  teeth  are  fallen  out  "j\ 

96.  There  are  alfo  fome  fmgularities,  in  regard 
to  the  teeth,  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked  :  fuch 
are  their  {landing  too  dillant,  or  their  coalefcing 
with  one  another,  or  with  their  alveoli  in  their 
growth  j  ,  and,  finally,  their  appearing  fometimes 
from  the  palate,  or  out  of  their  natural  place. 

*  Defcribed  by  Ruyfch  in  his  Thef.  Anat,  1.  p.  48. 

f  See  Ruyfch’s  Obferv.  p.  17,  Our  author  had  alfo  the 
Ikull  of  an  old  perfon  of  the  fame  kind  :  in  both  jaws  of  it  all 
the  teeth  were  wanting ;  and  the  whole  alveoli,  fo  far  as  they 
had  touched  the  teeth,  were  confumed  and  deftroyed. 

J  Columbus  de  re  Anatomica. 
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97.  The  ufes  of  the  teeth  are,  id,  to  break 
our  food  *,  2d,  to  be  of  abidance  to  us  in  (peak¬ 
ing  ;  3d,  to  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  face. 

98.  The  foramina  in  the  cranium  are  numerous, 
and  their  ufes  important:  they  will  be  the  better 
retained  in  the  memory  of  the  young  Undent, 
from  our  treating  of  them  together. 

They  are  to  be  divided  into  external  and  inter¬ 
nal  :  by  the  external,  we  mean  thofe  which  are 
eafieft  difcovered  on  the  external  furface  of  the 
fkull :  by  the  internal,  thole  vyhich  are  mod  ob¬ 
vious  in  the  internal  furface. 

99.  Of  the  larger  internal  foramina,  we  count 
eleven  pair  affording  paffage  to  the  arteries,  veins, 
and  nerves  of  the  brain  :  and  befide  thefe,  we  are 
to  remark  one  which  is  fmgle,  namely,  the  great 
foramen  of  the  occipital  bone,  which  gives  paf¬ 
fage  to  the  medulla  fpinalis,  and  with  it  to  the 
acceffory  fpinal  nerves,  and  to  the  vertebral  ar* 
teries. 

100.  We  are  to  pay  a  particular  regard  to  the 
firft  pair  of  thefe  foramina,  (which  may,  indeed, 
be  more  properly  called  a  congeries  of  the  fora¬ 
mina  of  the  os  cribrofum  :)  thefe  give  paffage  to 
the  filaments  of  the  firft  pair  of  nerves,  called  the 
olfactory  nerves.  The  fecond  pair  are  in  the 
fphenoida!  bones,  and  give  paffage  to  the  optic 
nerves.  The  third  pair  are  called  the  unequal 
and  lacerated  foramina,  and  give  paffage  to  the 
third  and  fourth  pair  of  nerves,  to  the  firft  branch 
of  the  fifth  pair,  and  to  the  fixth  pair  5  as  alfo 
to  the  emiffary  of  the  receptacles  of  the  dura 
mater  *.  The  fourth-pair  are  in  the  fphenoidal 
bene,  and  give  paffage  to  the  fecond  branch  of 
the  ifth  pair  of  nerves,  which  is  diftributed  to  the 
fevcral  parts  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  fifth  or  oval 

*  Santorini  Obf.  Anat.  p.  75. 
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foramina,  give  paffage  to  the  third  branch  of  the 
fifth  pair,  and  to  the  e  miliary  of  the  dura  mater  *. 
The  hxth  is  a  very  fmail  foramen,  and  admits  an 
artery,  which  is  diftributed  over  the  dura  mater, 
and  is  that  which  forms  the  impreffions  of  little 
fhrubs  or  trees  on  the  parietal  bones.  The  feventh 
is  placed  between  the  fella  equina  and  petrofe  apo- 
phyfis,  and  it  tranfmits  no  veffels,  but  is  fhut  up 
by  the  dura  mater.  The  eighth  pair  of  foramina 
give  paffage  to  the  carotid  arteries,  whence  it  is 
called  the  carotic  foramen ;  and  the  intercoftai 
nerve  has  its  egrefs  alfo  at  this  opening.  Thro* 
the  ninth,  which  is  in  the  os  petrofum,  paffes  the 
auditory  nerve  :  thro3  the  tenth,  which  is  between 
the  os  petrofum  and  the  occipital  bone,  pafs  the 
par  vagum,  and  the  lateral  finufes  of  the  dura 
mater,  together  with  the  fpinal  nerve.  The 
eleventh  is  in  the  os  occipitis,  near  the  edge  of 
the  foramen  magnum  *,  and  thro3  this  pafs  the 
ninth  pair  of  nerves,  called  the  linguale. 

ior.  Befide  thefe  foramina,  there  alfo  are  a 
number  of  litde  ones  in  the  os  petrofum,  often 
very  fairly  vifible.  One  of  thefe  carries  back  a 
branch  of  the  auditory  nerve  to  the  dura  mater  ; 
and  the  other  principal  one  tranfmits  the  fangui- 
ferous  veffels  to  the  labyrinth,  or  internal  organ 
of  hearing. 

io2.  Of  the  external  foramina  of  the  cranium, 
there  are  two  proper  ones  of  the  os  frontis,  a  little 
above  the  orbits.  Thefe  are,  from  their  fitua- 
tion,  called  fupraorbitalia  :  they  give  paffage  to 
the  ©pthalmick  nerve  of  Willis ;  but,  in  their 
place,  we  often  meet  with  only  a  fuperficial  in- 
cifure.  Befide  thefe,  there  are  four  other  fora¬ 
mina,  common  to  the  os  frontis,  and  to  the  plane 

*  Santorini  Obf.  Anat.  p.  75. 
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or  papyraceous  bones  of  the  orbit :  two  of  thefe 
are  placed  on  each  fide,  and  they  tranfmit  little 
nerves  and  veftels  to  the  finus  of  the  ethmoidal 
bone. 

In  the  parietal  bone,  there  is  one  which  ferves 
for  the  paftage  of  a  vein  from  the  cutis  of  the 
cranium  into  the  fagittal  finus  of  the  dura  mater, 
or  from  the  fagittal  finus  to  the  external  veins  of 
the  head  :  this,  however,  is  often  wanting ;  and 
many  anatomifts,  therefore,  do  not  mention  it. 

In  each  of  the  ofia  temporum  there  are  three 
common  foramina  :  the  fir  ft  of  thefe  is  the  fora¬ 
men  jugale,  which  ferves  for  the  paftage  of  the 
crotaphite  mufcle :  a  fecond  is  large,  in  which  is 
the  finus  of  the  jugular  vein  ;  and  the  third  is  the 
ducftus  euftachii,  already  mentioned,  fituated  be¬ 
tween  the  petrofum  and  fphenoides,  and  leading 
from  the  mouth  into  the  internal  ear.  Befide 
thefe  common  foramina  of  the  ofta  temporum, 
there  are  alfo  three  proper  ones:  i.  The  meatus 
auditorius,  or  auditory  paftage.  2.  The  aqure- 
du£t  of  Fallopius,  fituate  between  the  maftoide 
and  ftyloide  procefs,  and  tranfmiting  the  hard 
portion  of  the  auditory  nerve.  3.  A  foramen 
behind  the  maftoide  procels,  ferving  for  the  in- 
grefs  of  a  vein  into  the  lateral  finus ;  or  for  the 
egrefs  of  one  from  the  lateral  finus  to  the  veins  of 
the  occiput  *. 

In  the  occipital  bone  there  are  two  foramina, 
fituate  behind  the  condyloide  apophyfes,  and 
ferving  to  give  paftage  to  the  vertebral  veins  into 
the  lateral  finufes  of  the  dura  mater :  thefe  fora«? 
mina,  however,  are  wanting  in  many  fkulls. 


*  Bartholine  obferves,  that  Lyferus  was  the  firft  who  ob¬ 
served  the  communication  between  this  finus  and  the  external 


veins. 
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In  the  fphenoides,  befide  the  internal  ones  a!* 
ready  defcribed,  and  the  apertures  of  the  finufes 
into  the  noflrils  common  to  them,  with  the  bones 
of  the  palate,  and  which  are  the  apertures  of  the 
nares  and  fauces  ;  there  is  another  canal  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  pterygoide  procefies,  ferving 
for  the  p adage  of  the  novum  erniiTarium  of  the 
dura  mater  *. 

In  the  os  ethmoides  there  are,  i.  Thofe  com¬ 
mon  to  this  bone  with  the  os  frontis,  dtuated  in 
the  interior  fide  of  the  orbir5  and  already  de¬ 
fcribed ;  and,  2.  The  apertures  of  the  ethmoidal 
finufes  into  the  noflrils. 

103.  The  foramina  in  the  os  maxillaris  of  the 
upper  jaw,  are,  1.  One  called  the  foramen  pala- 
tinum  anticum,  fituate  behind  theforemofl  dentes 
incifores,  and  opening  into  the  noflrils ;  but  this 
is  ufual’y  fo  dofecl  up  in  living,  and  even  in  dead 
fubje&s,  by  the  membrane  of  the  palate,  that  no¬ 
thing  of  its  aperture  is  diflinguifhable  within  the 
mouth  •,  nor  is  it  certainly  known  that  any  thing 
is  tranfmitted  thro5  it  It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved, 
that  as  the  membrane  of  the  mouth  is  evidently 
joined  to  that  of  the  noflrils,  by  means  of  this 
canal,  a  very  fufficient  ufe  of  it  may  be  the 
making  the  union  between  that  membrane  and 
that  of  the  palate,  the  more  flrong. 

The  fecond  foramen  of  the  maxillaris  of  the 
upper  jaw,  is  the  infraorbitale.  The  name  of  this 

*  Santoripi  Obf.  An  at.  p.  75. 

f  Mo  ft  of  the  anatomical  writers  alledge,  that  a  liquid  is 
tranfmitted  from  the  nofe  into  the  mouth  thro’  this  opening  ; 
and  hence  they  ufually  call  it  Steno’s  paffage  from  the  nofe 
to  the  palate.  This,  indeed,  in  a  dried  fkull,  is  obvious  and 
open  enough;  but,  otherwife,  it  is  fo  (mail,  that  our  au¬ 
thor  alledges,  he  never  could  find  that  it  opened  into  the 
piouth  at  all ;  or  ever  could  pafs  a  briftle,  or  any  other  the 
fmalleft  thing,  thro’  it. 

declares 
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declares  its  fituation.  Its  ufe  is  to  give  paffage 
to  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 

Thirdly,  there  are  other  foramina  behind  the 
pofterior  molares,  thro5  which  the  veffels  and 
nerves  pafs  to  the  maxillary  fmufes. 

Fourthly,  there  is  an  incifure  in  the  exterior 
fide  of  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  common  to  this 
and  to  the  fphenoidal  bone,  and  ferving  to  give 
paffage  to  the  veffels  going  to  the  eyes  and  nofe. 

The  fifth  is  the  nafal  canal,  common  to  this 
bone  and  the  os  unguis. 

The  fixth  are  the  apertures  of  the  finufes  into 
the  noftrils. 

And  the  feventh  is  the  poft  error  palatine  fora- 
men,  common  to  this  bone,  with  that  of  the 
palate,  and  ferving  to  convey  the  nerves  to  the 
palate. 

In  the  os  jugale  there  are,  i.  The  jugale,  or 
common  foramen.  2.  The  proper  foramen  of 
the  jugale,  which  is  fometimes  fmgle,  fometimes 
double,  and  ferves  for  the  paffage  of  a  nerve. 

In  the  os  palati,  befide  the  foramen  common 
to  that,  with  the  adjoining  bone,  there  is  a  proper 
one,  fituate  near  where  it  is  joined  to  the  ptery- 
goide  proceffes,  and  ferving  for  the  paffage  of 
nerves  to  the  palate. 

104.  In  the  maxilla  inferior,  there  are  two 
foramina  in  the  internal  furface, .  ferving  for  the 
paffage  of  an  artery,  a  vein,  and  a  nerve,  into  the 
very  iubftance  of  the  maxilla,  for  its  nutrition, 
and  that  of  the  teeth ;  and  there  are  alfo  two  in 
its  external  furface,  which  ferve  to  give  egrefs  to 
the  fame  veffels,  which  are  thence  diftributed  to 
the  gums  and  the  chin. 

105.  In  the  examination  of  different  fkulls, 
other  foramina,  befide  thefe,  will  occahonally  be 
found  in  different  places.  Thefe  are  either  extra- 

D  4  ordinary , 
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ordinary,  and  lufus  nature,  as  is  often  the  cafes 
or  they  are  otherwife  fuch  as  ferve  only  to  give 
paffage  to  veffels,  ferving  for  the  nutrition  of  the 
hones  in  which  they  hand, 

hy-  106.  There  is  yet  another  bone  to  be  men- 
0aC^s‘  tinned  in  this  place,  as  it  is  ufually  referred  to 
thofe  of  the  head  :  this  adheres  to  the  bafe  of  the 
tongue,  and  has  hence  been  called  by  fonie  os  lin- 
guaie  *,  and  by  others,  from  its  refemblance  to 
the  Greek  letter  (u),  os  hyoides  and  hypfiloides  : 
others  alfo  have  called  it  from  its  fhape,  os  bicorne. 
In  young  fubjedls  the  os  hyoides  is  compofed  of 
three  bones,  or  frufke,  a  bafe,  occupying  its  midr 
die  part,  and  two  lateral  ones,  called  its  horns : 
it  is  to  thefe  that  the  tqngue  is  connected.  In 
adujts  there  are  often,  at  the  junctures  of  thefe 
with  the  bafe,  two  other  fruftse,  very  fmall,  and 
thence  overlooked  by  mod  writers.  Thefe  are 
nearly  of  the  ihape  of  a  wheat-corn,  and  may 
thence  be  called  oka  triticea  :  there  are  ligaments 
affixed  to  thefe,  by  means  of  which  they  adhere 
to  the  ftyloide  precedes.  And,  finally,  in  thefe 
ligaments  them fe lvcs  fometimes,  tho’  very  rarely, 
there  are  found  fome  other  little  bones.  Yefalius 
alfo,  occafionally,  had  met  with  fix  of  thefe ;  and 
fome  others,  after  him,  have  reckoned  eleven 
bones  to  the  formation  of  the  os  hyoides.  The 
ufe  pf  the  os  hyoides  is  to  give  a  firm  bafis  to  the 
tongue  ;  and  feveral  mufcles  of  the  tongue,  and 
of  die  larynx,  ferving  to  the  neceflary  motions  of 
both,  are  inferred  into  it. 

Bof.e'i  of  107.  As  four  of  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx 
£%  larynx.  aj-e  to  offify  in  old  people,  many  have 

reckoned  them  among  the  number  of  the  bones : 
they  are  called  the  thyroide,  the  cricode,  and  the 
pvo  arytaenoides.  The  nature  and  ufe  of  thefe 
pasts,  however,  are  much  better  underftood  when 

they 
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they  are  examined  recent,  than  when  in  the  Skele¬ 
ton  ;  of  which,  at  belt,  they  make  but  an  impro¬ 
per  part.  We  fhall  fay  nothing  more  of  them 
here ;  but  referve  our  account  of  them  to  the 
chapter  in  which  we  treat  of  the  lungs  :  from 
the  bones  of  the  head,  we  fhall  now  proceed  to 
mention  thofe  of  the  trunk. 

_  ...  ,  i 

CHAP.  HI. 

Of  the  Bones  of  the  Trunk. 

108.  P  i  ^  H  E  trunk,  which  makes  the  fecond 
JL  part  of  the  fkeleton,  confifls  of  the 
fpine  of  the  back,  the  bones  of  the  bread,  and 
the  ofTa  innominata. 

109.  The  fpina  dorfi,  called  by  the  Greeks  Spina 
rachis,  is  the  boney  column  reaching  from  thedorfu 
head  down  to  the  anus,  and  containing  the  me¬ 
dulla  Spinalis,  or  Spinal  marrow. 

no.  We  fhall  confider  the  fpine  firfl  in  a  ge¬ 
neral  view,  and- afterwards  in  regard  to  itsfeverai 
parts. 

in.  In  the  general  view  of  the  fpine,  we  are 
firfl  to  obferve  its  name ;  its  figure,  which  is 
nearly  pyramidal  *,  and  bent  fomewhat  like  the 
letter  S ;  and  to  enquire  into  the  reafon  and  ufe 
of  this  figure. 

1 1 2.  When  we  confider  the  fpine,  according  Vertebra, 
to  its  parts,  there  occurs,  firfl,  its  divifion  into 

the  neck,  the  back,  the  loins,  and  the  os  facrum 
and  coccigis. 

1 13.  The  neck,  the  back,  and  the  loins,  con- 
fill  of  vertebrae  and  fpondyli  *  and,  in  regard  to 
thefe,  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  obferve  fome 

*  See,  on  this  fubjeft,  Winflow  in  Aft.  Reg.  Par.  1720. 
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things  in  the  general,  feme  more  particularly  of 
the  feveral  parts, 

1 14.  In  the  general  confederation  of  the  ver¬ 
tebrae,  we  are  to  obferve  their  number,  which  is 
twenty-four :  and  in  the  examination  of  them 
fingly,  there  will  readily  occur  in  each  the  body 
or  bafis ;  feven  apophyfes,  one  of  them  lpinofe, 
two  tranfverfe,  two  fuperior,  two  inferior:  and 
after  thefe,  we  are  to  obferve  the  cartilaginous 
epiphyfes. 

The  articulation,  by  which  every  one  receives 
another  of  them,  and  is  again  received  itfelf  by 
another,  in  the  fame  manner :  the  foramina,  of 
which  there  is  one  proper  and  large  one,  for  the 
pafiage  of  the  fpinal  marrow  ;  and  four  common 
or  half  foramina,  two  on  each  fide;  which,  toge¬ 
ther,  form  twenty-four  apertures  on  each  fide  of 
the  column,  thro5  which  the  nerves  of  the  medulla 
pafs  out  of  the  fpine.  Befide  thefe,  there  are 
alfo  feveral  fmaller  foramina  vifible  in  the  verte¬ 
bras,  which  ferve  for  the  entrance  of  vefifels  de¬ 
fined  to  the  nutrition  of  the  bone. 

1 1 5.  In  adults  the  vertebra  confift  each  of  a 
Tingle  bone  ;  but,  in  infants,  each  is  compofed  of 
three  fruftae  :  the  body,  and  the  two  Tides  of  the 
bone  in  thefe,  are  three  diftind  bones  ;  and  the 
fpinofe  apophyfes  are  not  found  at  that  time. 

1 1 6.  The  neck  confifts  of  feven  vertebras; 
and  in  thefe,  as  in  the  others,  we  are  to  obferve 
fome  things  in  general ;  and  afterwards,  others  of 
the  vertebras  in  particular, 

Vertebras  1  j  y.  The  vertebras  of  the  neck  are  fmaller 

neckf  ^an  l^°^e  t^te  kack ;  but  they  are  of  a  firmer 
confidence,  and  harder:  their  body  is  more  com- 
prefifed  than  in  the  others,  and  is  finuated  on  the 
upper  part,  and  convex  below. 
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Mod  of  thefe  vertebras  have  nine  apophyfes ; 
the  tranverfe  and  pofterior  ones,  called  the  fpinofe 
apophyfes,  are  ufually  bifurcated  :  the  tranlverie 
ones  are  perforated  alfo,  for  the  paiTage  of  the 
vertebral  veffels  to  the  head. 

The  common  foramina  are  feven  pair,  for  the 
pafiage  of  the  nerves  of  the  neck  from  the  me¬ 
dulla. 

1 1 8.  In  the  confideration  of  the  vertebra 
fingly,  we  are  to  obferve,  that  the  upper  one  has 
a  peculiar  name  :  it  is  called  atlas.  This  wants 
the  body  and  the  fpinofe  apophyfes,  and  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  figure  of  a  ring :  its  fubftance  is 
more  folid  than  that  of  any  other,  and  it  receives 
both  above  and  below  •,  but  it  is  not  received  it- 
felf.  The  head  is  articulated  at  its  anterior  part, 
and  it  is  by  means  of  this  articulation  that  the  head 
is  bent,  and  is  extended.  The  proper  foramen  is 
greater  in  this  than  in  any  other  vertebra,  which 
arifes  from  its  wanting  the  body:  the  tranverfe 
proceffes  are  alfo  longer  than  in  the  others.  It 
has  alfo  a  peculiar  femi-circular  ligament,  by  which 
it  embraces  the  dentiform  procefs  of  the  lucceed- 
ing  vertebras  *. 

1 19.  The  fecond  vertebra  is  called  epiftro- 
phaeus  and  axis.  In  this,  after  underftanding  the 
name,  we  are  to  obferve  the  dentiform  or  odon- 
toide  procefs,  juft  mentioned  *,  its  articulation  in 
the  manner  of  a  hinge,  with  the  firft  vertebra  ; 
and  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  head,  dependent 
on  it. 

120.  The  third  vertebra  is  alfo  called  by  fome 
axis;  but  it  has  nothing  to  warrant  fuch  a  name  % 
there  is  nothing  of  particular  obfervation  in  this, 
or  in  any  of  the  fucceeding  vertebrae  of  the  neck, 
rnore  than  has  been  obferved  of  them  in  general. 

*  Vefalius  Hum.Corp.  fab.  1.  1.  cap.  15. 
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12 1.  The  part  of  the  fke!eton  diftinguifhed 
by  the  names  of  dorfum  and  thorax,  has  twelve 
vertebrae.  Of  thefe  we  are  to  remark,  in  general, 
the  fize,  which  is  of  a  middle  kind,  between  that 
of  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck  and  of  thofe  of  the 
loins  ;  the  fpinofe  apophyfes,  which  are  very 
long,  and  (except  in  the  two  laft)  very  much  incli- 
nated  :  the  cartilages  between  the  bodies  of  thefe, 
are  fmaller  than  thofe  in  the  neck,  which  is  in¬ 
tended  by  nature,  to  prevent  too  lax  a  motion  in 
this  part,  which  would  be  inconvenient  to  the 
bread.  The  tranfverfe  apophyfes  are  thick,  and 
have  a  depreffion  in  them  for  the  articulation 
with  the  ribs ;  for  which  purpofe  alfo,  in  the  Tides 
of  the  two  conjoined  bodies,  there  is  a  fmall  ex¬ 
cavated  eminence  obfervable :  there  are  alfo  twelve 
common  foramina  on  each  fide,  ferving  for  the 
egrefs  of  the  twelve  pair  of  nerves  of  the  fpine. 

122.  In  our  confideration  of  the  feveral  vertex 
bras  particularly,  we  are  to  obferve,  that  the  firft 
is  called  the  axillary,  or  eminent  vertebra ;  and  to 
this  is  joined  the  upper  rib.  Authors  have  given 
peculiar  names  alfo  to  the  others  ;  but  this  is  with¬ 
out  any  necefifary  foundation,  as  they  are  very 
well  diftinguifhed  only  by  numbering  them. 

123.  The  vertebrae  of  the  loins  are  five:  we 
are  to  obferve,  in  general,  of  thefe,  that  their 
bodies,  and  alfo  the  intervening  cartilages,  are 
very  thick;  the  tranfverfe  apophyfes  very  long, 
but  fmaller  than  in  thofe  of  the  back  ;  the  fpinofe 
apophyfes  are  thick,  ftrait,  and  fet  farther  afunder 
than  in  the  others,  to  give  way  to  a  laxer  motion 
in  this  part ;  and  that  there  are,  on  each  fide, 
five  common  foramina,  ferving  to  give  egrefs  to 
the  lumbal  nerves. 

Some  authors  have  given  particular  names  alfo 
|o  each  of  thefe  vertebras  3  but  it  is  not  at  3II  ne~ 
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ceffary :  they  are  fufficiently  diftinguifhed  by  num¬ 
bering  them. 

124.  In  the  examination  of  the  os  facrum,  we  Os  fa- 
are  to  obferve  its  name,  fituation,  and  conne&ion;crum, 
its  figure,  which  is  triangular ;  its  external  fur- 
face,  which  is  rough  •,  and  its  internal  one,  which 

is  fmooth  and  hollow  ;  its  fubftance,  which  is 
fpongeous ;  its  bafis ;  its  apex ;  its  two  large  late¬ 
ral  apophyfes,  which  ferve  for  its  articulation  with 
the  ofifa  innominata  *  ;  its  two  fmaller  upper  apo¬ 
phyfes,  with  the  glenoide  cavities  for  the  articula¬ 
tion  into  the  lower  vertebra;  its  inferior  apo- 
phyfis,  for  its  articulation  with  the  os  coccygis ; 
its  canal,  for  the  end  of  the  fpinal  marrow ;  its 
anterior  and  pofberior  foramina,  which  are  fome- 
times  four,  fometimes  five  pair  :  and  finally,  we 
are  to  obferve  the  difference  of  this  bone  in  male 
and  in  female  fubjefts. 

125.  The  ufes  of  this  bone  are,  ift,  to  ferve 
as  a  bafis  to  the  fpine ;  2d,  to  form  the  pelvis 
with  the  offa  innominata,  and  to  defend  the  parts 
contained  in  it;  3d,  to  contain  in  its  finus  the 
lower  part  of  the  fpinal  marrow,  or  cauda  equina ; 

4th,  to  give  paflage,  at  its  foramina,  to  the  nerves 
of  the  inteftinum  rectum,  the  bladder,  and  of  the 
parts  of  generation,  and  to  the  large  crural  and 
ifchiadick  ones :  thefe  all  pafs  thro5  its  anterior 
foramina :  the  pofterior  ones  have  either  abfolu tel y 
nothing,  or,  at  the  utmoft,  only  nerves  fo  minute, 
as  fcarceto  be  vifible,  paffing  thro5  them,  5thly,  it 
ferves  for  the  place  of  origin  to  many  of  the 
mufcles. 

*  Schelhammer  tells  us,  that  himfelf  was  the  firft  who  ob~ 
ferved,  that  the  connexion  of  the  os  facrum  with  the  offa  in¬ 
nominata  was  moveable.  Analedt.  diff.  6.  S.  57. 

See  more  of  this  articulation,  and  of  the  ligaments  by 
which  thefe  bones  are  connected,  under  the  head  of  the  Offa 
Innominata, 
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126.  In  adults  the  os  facrum  is  one  continued 
bone;  but  in  infants  it  is  almoft  entirely  cartila¬ 
ginous  ;  and  in  children  more  grown  up5  it  always 
con  lifts  of  feveral  fruftae,  or  pieces :  in  adults,  it 
fhews  always  the  marks  of  the  joinings  of  four  or 
five  of  thefe. 

Oscoccy-  127.  The  os  coccygis,  in  adults,  is  ufually  a 

Sis*  fingle  bone ;  but  in  younger  fubjects,  it  confifts 
of  three  or  four  fruftse ;  and  in  infants  it  is  mere¬ 
ly  cartilaginous.  In  the  examination  of  this  bone, 
we  are  to  remark  its  name,  fituation,  connexion, 
figure,  and  fubftance ;  its  bafe,  and  its  apex ;  its 
fmall  tranfverfe  apophyfes ;  its  glenoide  cavity, 
where  it  is  joined  to  the  os  facrum ;  its  motion  ; 
its  ftate  in  female  fubjects ;  and  its  ufe  in  fupport- 
ing  the  inteftinum  redlum. 

128.  In  quadrupeds  of  many  kinds  this  bone 
is  long,  and  compofed  of  a  number  of  fruftae, 
and  is  bent  outward,  and  conftitutes  the  tail :  in 
this  cafe  it  is  called  the  os  caudal.  In  man  it  is 
fhort ;  and  is,  to  aniwer  many  purpofes,  bent 
inward. 

C  H  A  P.  IV. 

Of  the  Bones  of  the  Thorax. 

Thorax.  129.  HE  fecond  part  of  the  trunk  in  the 

fkeleton  is  called  the  thorax,  pedlus, 
or  breaft.  This  is  compofed  qf  thofe  bones  which 
form  the  great  cavity,  in  which  are  contained  the 
heart  and  the  lungs. 

130.  In  the  confideration  of  this  part,  we  are 
to  oblerve,  that  its  ftrudlure  is  partly  ofieous  or 
honey,  partly  mufcular ;  and  to  enquire  into  the 
reafons  of  it.  We  are  then  to  attend  to  its  figure, 
its  circumfcription,  its  fize  5  and  the  three  parts 

into 
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into  which  it  is  naturally  divided,  namely,  the 
vertebrae,  the  ribs,  and  the  fternum.  The  ver¬ 
tebrae  we  have  already  fpoken  of  in  their  place. 

It  remains  here  to  mention  the  ribs  and  the 
fternum. 

13 1.  In  our  examination  of  the  ribs,  we  are  to  Ribs, 
obferve  their  iituation  ;  their  fize,  which  is  very 
different  in  the  different  ones,  the  middle  ones 
being  the  largeff,  and  the  upper  and  lower  much 
fmaller ;  their  fingular  bending  downwards  their 
connections ;  their  number,  which  is  twelve  on 
each  fide  ;  their  divifion  into  the  true  and  fpuri- 
ous  ribs  *  and  finally,  their  ufe. 

1 32.  The  fubftance  of  the  ribs  is  partly  boney, 
partly  cartilaginous :  the  latter  ftrudture  takes  place 
in  their  anterior  part,  the  former  in  their  pofterior. 
Their  figure  is  crooked,  concave  within,  and  con¬ 
vex  without:  they  are  thus  formed  for  the  better 
conformation  of  the  bread. 

133.  The  parts  of  the  ribs  are,  their  body  and 
their  extremities.  In  the  examination  of  the  body, 
we  are  to  obferve  the  external  and  internal  furface 
of  it  *,  the  interior  and  exterior  labrum,  and  the 
inferior  and  fuperior  ;  as  alfo  the  furrow  in  the 
inferior  labrum  5  the  fuperior  ones  having  nine  or 
ten  hollows  in  them,  for  the  reception  of  the 
veffels  of  the  ribs.  The  feveral  ribs  have  been 
diftinguifhed  by  many  authors,  each  under  its 
peculiar  name  ;  but  this  is  not  neceffary :  they  are 
as  eafily  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  firft,  fe- 
cond,  &c. 

134.  In  the  anterior  extremities,  the  cartilages 
of  the  feven  true  ribs  are  all  joined  to  the  fter¬ 
num  :  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  fometimes  alfo  the 
tenth,  cohere  either  with  the  fternum,  or  elfe 
mutually  adhere  to  one  another,  by  means  of  their 
tranfverfe  cartilages.  The  anterior  extremities 
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of  all  the  others  are  loofe  and  free,  between  the 
mufcles  of  the  abdomen  and  the  diaphragm.  In 
the  pofterior  extremities  there  are,  in  mo  ft  of 
them,  two  capitulae,  or  heads,  which  are  firmly 
joined  to  the  vertebrae  of  the  back;  yet  fo  as  to 
form  moveable  articulations  ** 

135.  In  die  examination  of  the  fternum,  we 
are  to  regard  its  fituation ;  its  figure,  which  is 
like  that  of  a  dagger;  and  inform  ourfelves  of 
its  ftate  in  infants  f.  We  are  to  obferve  alfo  the 
number  of  portions,  or  fruftse,  of  which  it  is 
compofed  in  adults ;  in  whom  it  is,  indeed,  fome- 
times  fingle  ;  but  has  alfo  fometimes  two,  fome- 
times  three  pieces  concuring  to  form  it.  Its  fub- 
ftance  is  fungous  and  fpungy :  its  upper  part  is 
called  the  manubrium,  or  handle;  and  in  this 
there  is,  on  each  fide,  a  cavity  for  the  articulation 
of  the  clavicles.  Its  middle  is  narrow,  and  its 
lower  part  is  again  broad  :  to  this  alfo  there  adheres 
a  cartilage,  called,  from  its  figure,  canilago  enfi- 
formis,  or  xiphoides.  This  is  ufually  fingle; 
fometimes  it  is  bifurcated,  and  not  unfrequently 
it  is  boney  throughout ;  and  on  each  fide  of  the 
fternum  there  are  feven  cavities,  for  the  articula¬ 
tions  of  the  feven  true  ribs. 

The  ufes  of  the  fternum  are,  firft,  to  form  the 
anterior  part  of  the  bread;  2d,  to  fupport  the 
ribs  and  the  clavicles;  3d,  to  defend  the  parts 
contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  bread ;  4th,  to  ferve 
for  the  infertion  of  the  mediaftinum,  and  for  the 
fuftaining  the  heart  itfelf,  and' of  feveral  mufcles. 

'  *  Of  the  ufe  of  thefe  articulations,  in  refpiration,  fee  Win- 
flow  Aft.  Reg.  Par.  1720. 

f  In  what  manner  the  fternum  is  compofed  of  feveral 
bones  in  infants,  and  furnifhed  with  abundance  of  blood- 
veffels,  feeRuyfch  Adverf.  Anat.  Dec.  2. 
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1 36.  The  extreme  part  of  the  trunk  is  com- Oflhinno- 
pofed  of  two  bones,  commonly  called  by  the  odd  minatat, 
name  of  offa  innominata.  Thefe,  tho’  lingle  in 
adults,  are,  in  infants  and  youths,  each  compofed  and  ^\s. 
of  three  perfectly  diftindt  bones,  each  of  which 

has  its  peculiar  name:  the  upper  one  is  called  the* 
ileum  ;  the  anterior  one*  the  os  pubis,  or  os  pedti- 
nis ;  and  the  pofterior  one,  the  os  ifchium.  Thefe 
are  joined  by  the  intervention  of  a  cartilage,  as  it 
were,  in  the  middle  *  of  that  fingular  cavity  called 
the  acetabulum,  and  continue  vifibly  diftindt  there, 
to  the  age  of  puberty.  After  this  they  coalefce, 
and  form  one  intire  and  continuous  bone  ;  and  that 
fo  completely  and  perfectly,  that  there  is  not  the 
lead  veftige  remaining  that  they  ever  were  fe- 
parate. 

137.  The  offa  innominata  are  joined,  on  each 
fide,  in  the  hinder  part,  to  the  os  facrum*  by  liga¬ 
ments  and  cartilages,  and  form  a  very  firm  and 
ftrong,  tho*  fomewhat  moveable  articulation  with 
it  •,  and,  with  this  bone,  they  form  alfo  that  cavity 
which  is  called  the  pelvis.  In  the  anterior  part, 
the  offa  pubis  cohere  with  one  another,  by  means 
of  a  cartilage  ;  and  in  this  place  they  fometimes, 
in  the  time  of  delivery,  efpecially  in  young  wo¬ 
men,  recede  a  little  from  one  another,  to  give 
way  to  the  egrefs  of  the  foetus :  this  feldom  hap*- 
pens,  however,  but  when  the  labour  is  a  very  dif¬ 
ficult  and  violent  one§. 

*  It  appears  hence,  how  improperly  they  exprefs  them- 
felves,  who  fay  that  the  acetabulum  is  formed  in  the  ifehium 
only  ;  for  it  is  evidently  a  cavity  common  to  three  bones. 

f  Santorini  is  of  opinion,  that  the  conjunction  of  thefe 
bones  is  not  by  fynchondrofis,  1.  c.  cap.  i  1.  but  this  is  yet  to 
be  determined. 

§  Morgagni  has  quoted  paffages  from  feveral  authors,  who 
have  obferved  this.  Adv.  Anat.  3.  p.  28. 
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Befide  the  connexions  of  thefe  bones,  they 
cohere  alfo  with  the  os  facrum  on  each  fide,  by 
means  of  two  peculiar  and  very  robuft  ligaments, 
a  finger’s  breadth  broad,  and  two  or  three  fingers 
breadth  long  each  *.  The  upper  one  of  thefe 
goes  off  from  the  poflerior  acute  apophyfis  of  the 
ifchium,  to  the  os  facrum  ;  the  other,  or  lower 
one,  joins  the  tubercle  of  the  ifchium  to  the  os 
facrum  :  but  notwithstanding  this  ftrong  connec¬ 
tion,  the  os  facrum,  and  ofifa  ilei,  certainly  do 
frequently  recede  from  one  another  in  the  time  of 
delivery,  efpeciaily  in  difficult  labours  f . 

1 38.  In  the  ofia  innominata,  we  are  to  ob- 
ferve  the  figure,  the  external  and  internal  fuper- 
ficies,  where  many  mufcles  have  their  origin ;  the 
two  anterior  apophyfes,  an  upper  and  a  lower  ; 
and  the  two  pofterior  ones,  which  are  large  and 
acute  :  between  the  two  latter,  there  is  a  large  in- 
cifure.  The  crifta  ilei  alfo  is  to  be  obferved  ; 
and  the  tubercle,  or  tuberofity  of  the  ifchium, 
which  gives  origin  to  a  ligament,  and  to  feveral 
mufcles.  The  foramen  in  the  ofia  pubis  is  alfo 
to  be  remarked :  it  is  the  largefi:  of  all  the  fora¬ 
mina  of  the  bones.  We  are  alfo  to  regard  the 
acetabulum,  formed  for  the  articulation  of  the 
thigh-bone  § ;  in  which  there  is  alfo  a  fmaller 
cavity,  for  the  lodgment  of  a  mucilaginous 
gland  ;  and  an  incifure,  to  facilitate  the  ingrefs 
of  the  veflels  into  this  gland,  and  into  the  liga- 
mentum  teres  of  the  thigh  (|.  The  place  of  the 

infertion 

*  As  to  thefe  ligaments,  fee  Cowper’s  Myotamia  nova, 
and  Santorini. 

•f  See  Parey.  lib.  23,  c.  13  j  and  Guillemeau  Qeuvr.  cliir. 
p.  298. 

§  Of  the  veffels  of  this  part,  fee  Ruyfeh’s  Adverf,  Anat. 
Tee.  2.  Obf.  1. 

[|  Andree  and  Petit  had  great  contentions  at  Paris,  as  to  the 

denomi- 
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infertion  of  this  ligament,  is  alfo  to  be  obferved  ; 
and  the  fupercilia  are  to  be  examined,  and  their 
ufes  enquired  into. 

139.  Finally,  we  are  not  to  pafs  over  unob-DifFe- 
ferved,  the  lingular  difference  which  nature  has 
eftablifhed  in  thefe  parts,  between  the  males  and 
females.  In  women,  all  thefe  bones,  but  parti-  and  fe- 
cularly  the  ofla  pubis,  are  Imaller,  and  are  placed  males, 
at  a  greater  diftance,  than  in  men.  By  this  means 

the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  is  rendered  larger  in  fe¬ 
males  •,  and  the  angle  between  the  offa  pubis  and 
ifchii,  is  alfo  larger:  a  ftrudtu re  very  favourable, 
not  only  to  the  geftation  of  the  foetus,  but  to  its 
exclufion  alfo. 

140.  The  ufes  of  thefe  bones,  befide  what 
have  already  been  mentioned,  are,  1.  Tofuppprt 
and  fuftain  the  fpina  dorfi,  and  indeed  all  the 
parts  above  themfelves.  2.  To  make  a  firm  and 
proper  juncture  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body 
with  the  thighs.  3.  To  ferve  for  the  place  of 
origin  to  feveral  mufcles.  4.  To  form  the  cavity 
of  the  pelvis,  and  to  defend  its  contents  from 
external  injuries. 

CHAP.  Y. 

Of  the  upper  Extremities . 

141.  1 1  AH E  extremities  of  the  human  body 
are  four  ;  two  fuperior,  and  two  infe¬ 
rior  :  the  two  fuperior  are  the  arms  and  hands ; 
the  two  inferior,  the  legs  and  feet. 

denomination  of  this  ligament,  whether  it  fhould  be  called 
teres  or  planum.  It  is  certain,  that  diffe£tion  always  fhews 
it  plane,  not  rounded ;  but  cuftom  has  eftablifhed  the  other 
name  for  it* 
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The  arms.  142.  Under  (he  term  fuperior  extremities,  m 
the  fkeleton,  we  comprehend  the  fcapula,  the  cla¬ 
vicles,  the  os  humeri,  the  cubit,  and  the  hand. 

The  fca-  143.  In  the  examination  of  the  fcapula,  called 
pula.  by  the  Greeks  homoplata,  we  are  to  confider  the 
figure,  connection,  and  fuuadon :  we  are  to  ob- 
ferve  the  head  of  the  bone,  with  its  glenoide 
cavity,  tho’  fome  call  it  the  acetabulum  of  the 
fcapula  *,  its  neck  ^  its  bafe ;  its  two  angles,  the 
fuperior  and  inferior ;  its  fuperior  and  inferior 
coftm;  its  anterior  furface,  which  lies  upon  the 
ribs,  and  is  fmooth  and  concave ;  and  its  pofte- 
rior,  which  is  uneven.  After  thefe  we  are  to  ob- 
ferve  its  fpine,  its  creft,  and  its  acromion  ;  its 
fupra  and  infra  fpinate  cavity  *,  its  coracoide  pro- 
eels,  and  its  two  incifures,  the  one  between  the 
neck  and  the  acromion,  the  other  behind  the  co¬ 
racoide  procefs  *,  and  the  robuft  ligament  which 
joins  the  acromion  and  coracoide  procefs,  and 
prevents  the  laxation  of  the  os  humeri  upwards; 

The  ufes  of  the  fcapula  are,  id,  to  fuftain 
the  arms,  and  join  them  to  the  body  5  2d,  to 
ferve  for  the  infertion  of  feveral  mufcles  ;  3d,  to 
add  fome  what  to  the  neceffary  defence  of  the  parts 
^.jftT^ntained  within  the  thorax. 

The  acromion  and  the  coracoide  procefles,  are  ; 
but  cartilages  in  infants  :  afterwards  they  become  : 
epiphyles ;  and  after  this,  about  the  age  of  fix- 
teen,  they  are  to  be  perceived  feparate  bones,  and  f 
fo  to  the  twentieth  year.  This  is  more  particu-  i 
larly  the  cafe  of  the  acromion. 

144.  In  the  confideration  of  the  clavicles,  we  | 
are  to  obferve  the  number,  the  tranfverfe  fitua-  jj 
tion,  and  the  conne&ions  with  the  fternum  and  : 
acromium;  their  figure,  which  is  fomewhat  like  f, 
that  of  the  letter  S  ;  their  fuhftance,  which  is  r 
fpongy  and  brittle  ;  their  body,  which  is  a  fixed 

point 
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point  for  the  deltoide,  madoide,  pefloral,  and 
iome  other  mufcles ;  and  their  protuberance  for 
the  fubclavian  mufcle  ;  their  two  extremities,  the 
rounder  of  which  is  articulated  with  the  dernum, 
and  with  the  fird  rib  ;  and  -  the  flatter,  which  is 
articulated  with  the  acromion.  The  ufes  of  the 
clavicles  are,  i.  To  keep  the  arms,  that  they  do 
not  fall  too  forward  upon  the  bread :  feveral  of 
the  modons  of  the  arm  are  alfo  facilitated  by  this. 

2.  To  ferve  for  the  place  of  origin  for  feveral 
mufcles.  3.  For  the  defence  of  the  great  fubcla¬ 
vian  veffels,  which  run  under  them. 

145.  In  the  examination  of  the  os  humeri,  oro^  ha- 
os  brachii,  as  it  is  otherwife  called,  we  are  to  ob-  weri. 
ferve  its  fituation,  its  articulation,  and  its  dze : 

its  body,  into  which  a  great  number  of  mufcles 
are  inferted,  and  which  is,  in  its  upper  part,  thicker 
and  rounder;  in  its  under  part,  thinner,  and  fome- 
what  compreffed.  After  this,  we  are  to  oblerve 
its  rough  protuberance  about  the  middle,  ferving 
for  the  infertion  of  the  deltoide  and  pedtoral  muf¬ 
cles;  its  external  and  internal  fpine,  which  termi¬ 
nate  in  two  condyles ;  its  remarkably  large  cavity, 
containing  the  marrow ;  and,  finally,  its  motion, 
which  is  evidently  the  mod  free  and  extendve  of 
that,  of  any  bone  in  the  human  body. 

146.  In  its  upper  extremity,  we  are  to  obferve 
its  head  and  its  neck,  into  which  a  ligament,  and 
feveral  mufcles,  are  inferted ;  and  its  fulcus,  re¬ 
ceiving  one  of  the  heads  of  the  biceps  mufcle. 

147.  In  its  inferior  extremity,  we  are  to  ob¬ 
ferve  the  figure,  and  the  articulation  with  the  bones 
of  the  cubit,  by  means  of  three  heads  and  two 
cavities ;  its  two  condyles  or  tubercles,  of  which 
the  external  affords  a  fixed  point  for  the  extenfors 
of  the  carpus,  and  the  internal  for  the  flexors; 
its  two  cavities,  the  anterior  and  poflerior,  which, 
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in  the  extenfion  and  flexion  of  the  cubitus,  alter- 
nately  receive  two  procefles  of  the  ulna. 

148.  In  the  cubitus  we  are  to  obferve,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  its  fituation,  the  binary  number  of  the 
bones  it  is  compofed  of,  for  the  fake  of  the  more 
eafy  and  varied  motion  :  thefe  are  the  ulna,  or 
cubitus,  properly  fo  called,  and  the  radius. 

We  are  to  obferve  their  fize,  their  different 
thicknefs,  and  their  junctures,  as  well  with  one 
another  at  their  extremities,  as  with  the  os  humeri 
and  the  carpus. 

And,  finally,  the  robuft  ligament,  by  which 
the  bodies  of  both  are  connected  :  this  ferves, 
fir  ft,  for  their  more  firm  union  *,  and,  fecondly, 
for  the  commodious  infertion  of  a  number  of  muf- 
cles  there. 

149.  In  the  ulna,  while  the  hand  is  difpofed  in 
a  lupine  pollute,  we  are  to  obferve  its  interior 
fituation,  and  its  length,  which  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  radius ;  its  three  angles  or  fpines,  to 
the  extenor  of  which  the  ligament  juft  mentioned 
is  fixed  ;  and  to  the  two  internal  ones,  there  are 
affixed  feveral  mufcles.  This  bone  has  a  motion 
of  flexion  and  extenfion. 

150.  In  the  fuperior  extremity  we  are  to  re¬ 
mark,  1  ft,  a  remarkable  depreffion,  called  the  fig- 
moidal  or  femi- lunar  cavity,  with  an  eminence 
in  its  middle,  correfponding  to  the  eminences 
and  cavities  of  the  os  humeri  ;  and,  2dly,  a  fmall 
cavity  in  the  external  fide,  ferving  for  the  articu¬ 
lation  with  the  crifta  of  the  radius.  We  are  then 
to  obferve  its  two  procefles,  the  anterior  or  coro- 
noide,  and  the  pofterior  or  anconaeus,  or  olecra- 
num,  and  their  ufes  ;  and,  finally,  the  tubercle, 
which  ferves  for  the  infertion  of  the  brachialis  in- 
ternus  mufcle,  and  of  the  flexor  cubiti. 
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151.  In  the  inferior  extremity  we  are  to  obferve 
the  head,  which  forms  a  kind  of  malleolus,  in 
which  there  is,  lft,  a  cavity  of  little  depth, 
ferving  for  its  articulation  with  the  carpus  ;  and, 

2dly,  a  fmall  ftyloide  apophyfis,  ferving  to 
ftrengthen  the  articulation  juft  mentioned ;  and, 

3dly,  a  creft,  ferving  for  its  articulation  with  the 
radius. 

152.  In  the  radius,  we  are  to  obferve  its  fitua- Radius, 
tion,  which  is  exterior  ;  and  its  length,  which  is 

lefs  than  that  of  the  ulna  ;  its  fpine,  to  which  the 
ligament  already  mentioned  (148)  is  affixed  j  and 
its  motions  of  pronation  and  fupination  *. 

153.  In  its  upper  extremity,  we  fee  a  head  with 
a  glenoide  cavity,  ferving  for  its  articulation  with 
the  head  of  the  humerus;  a  creft,  by  means  of 
which  it  is  articulated  with  the  ulna  *,  its  neck  ; 
and,  finally,  its  tubercle,  ferving  for  the  infertion 
of  the  biceps  mufcle. 

1 54.  In  the  lower  extremity,  we  find  a  head 
thicker,  and  more  angular  in  its  figure,  than  that 
of  the  other,  with  a  very  large  hollow  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  for  its  articulation  with  the  wrift :  in  the 
interior  fide,  there  is  a  cavity  formed  to  give  way 
to  the  rotation  of  the  creft  of  the  ulna  •,  and  on 
the  exterior  fide  is  a  fhort  apophyfis,  but  confi- 
derably  thick,  which  lerves  to  ftrengthen  the 
beforementioned  articulation  of  the  carpus :  in  the 
pofterior  face  there  are  fome  flight  incifures,  and 
in  thefe  are  placed  tendons  of  the  extenfor  muf- 
cles  of  the  fingers,  but  particularly  of  that  ferving 
to  the  extenfion  of  the  thumb. 

*  In  quadrupeds,  the  radius  is  firmly  united  with  the  ulna; 
as  is  alfo  the  fibula  with  the  tibia :  they  have  no  occafion  for 
a  power  of  pronation  and  fupination  in  thefe  parts ;  therefore 
the  mechanilm  of  the  human  arm  was  unnecefiary  to  them. 
Schelham  Analedt.  diff.  78. 
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The  baud.  1 55.  After  our  examination  of  the  bones  of 
the  arm,  thole  of  the  hand  offer  themfelves  to 
our  con  Oder  ation.  Thefe  are  divided,  by  anato¬ 
mies,  into  thofe  of  the  carpus,  metacarpus,  fin¬ 
gers,  and  the  ofTa  fefamoidea  ;  of  each  of  which 
in  their  order. 

Carpus.  x 56.  In  the  carpus  we  are  to  confider  fituation 
and  name,  the  eight  bones  of  which  it  is  com- 
pofed,  their  irregular  figure,  their  connexion  one 
with  another ;  their  bade,  which  is  convex,  and 
the  oppofue  fide,  which  is  hollowed  for  the  more 
commodious  paffage  of  the  tendons  and  blood- 
veffds  to  the  fingers ;  then  the  double  order  in 
which  they  are  arranged  ;  the  firfl,  or  fuperior, 
forms  a  kind  of  head  for  the  articulation  with  the 
radius ;  and  the  inferior  forms  a  cavity  for  the 
furnifhing  a  moveable  articulation  with  the  infe¬ 
rior  feries,  which  is  joined  to  the  bones  of  the 
metacarpus  *. 

The  articulation  of  the  bones  of  the  carpus, 
therefore,  is  triple  :  ift,  with  one  another  ,  2dly, 
with  the  bones  of  the  metacarpus  j*  ;  3dly,  with 
the  cubitus. 

Metacar-  157.  In  the  metacarpus  there  are  four  bones  to 

Pus?  be  examined  ;  and  thefe  alfo  have  a  triple  articu^ 
lation,  ill,  with  one  another;  2dly,  with  the 
carpus ;  and,  3dJy,  with  the  fingers,  In  each  of 
thele  bones,  we  are  to  examine  the  body,  and  the 
extremities.  In  the  bodies  of  thefe  bones,  we  are 
to  obferve  the  figure,  which  is  nearly  cylindrick  ; 
the  cavities  for  the  lodgment  of  the  marrow;  and 

*  The  fame  Schelhammer  obferves,  that  himfelf  was  the 
firfl;  who  obierved  this  manifeA  articulation  in  the  carpus. 

■f  Many  authors  have  given  peculiar  names  to  all  the  bones 
of  the  carpus ;  but  it  is  unneceffary  :  the  names  of  firfl:,  fe- 
cond,  and  third,  &c,  ferve  the  fame  purpofe,  without  burthen- 
?ng  the  memory. 
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their  fize,  which  is  larger  than  that  of  the  bones* 
of  the  fingers. 

The  gibbous  or  convex  part  of  thefe  bones, 
conftitutes  the  back  of  the  hand  ;  the  ho  low  parr, 
the  palm.  Their  bodies  are  placed  diftant  from 
one  another  ;  and  the  interfaces  between  them  are 
filled  up  with  mufcles,  called  mufeuli  interofTei, 
and  ferving  to  move  the  fingers :  but  tho*  their 
bodies  ftand  at  a  diftance,  their  heads  are  con¬ 
tiguous. 

They  differ  greatly  in  fize  :  that  which  fupports 
the  little  finger  is  fmaller  than  the  refc;  the  fub- 
fequent  ones,  toward  the  thumb,  become  fenfibly 
longer  all  the  way,  otherwife  than  as  in  the  bones 
of  the  fingers.  The  extremity,  joined  to  the  car¬ 
pus,  is  of  an  irregular  figure  ;  but  that  which 
comes  to  the  bones  of  the  fingers,  has  round  and 
large  heads,  which  are  articulated  with  the  gle- 
noide  cavity  of  the  bones  of  the  fingers. 

158.  In  our  obfervations  of  the  bones  of  the  Bones  of 
fingers,  we  are  to  remark  their  number,  ficuation, the 
and  the  peculiar  names  the  feveral  fingers  theysers* 
belong  to  are  called  by,  are  alfo  to  be  remembered, 
that  we  may  be  able  to  fpeak  properly  of  the 
bones  of  each.  Their  names  are,  reckoning  from 
the  thumb,  iff,  pollex ;  2d,  index;  3d,  medius; 

4th,  annularis ;  5th,  auricularis.  There  are  in 
each  three  bones,  which  make  three  phalanges ; 
the  upper  of  which  are  much  larger  than  the 
lower.  Their  exterior  furface  is  gibbous,  or  con¬ 
vex  ;  and  their  interior  is  plane,  but  fomewhat 
hollowed,  for  the  convenience  of  feeing  and  lay¬ 
ing  hold  of  things.  The  firft  phalanx,  in  the 
part  where  they  are  articulated  with  the  bones  of 
the  metacarpus  at  their  heads,  have  a  glenoide 
cavity,  by  means  of  which  articulation  they  have 
a  free  motion  every  way.  In  the  other  extremity 
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there  are  two  heads,  with  two  cavities,  joined  to 
the  fecond  .phalanx,  where  the  motions  of  flexion 
and  extenfion  are  all  that  are  poffible  *,  and  the 
fame  is  the  cafe  between  the  fecond  phalanx  and 
the  third.  In  the  upper  extremities  of  the  bones 
of  the  fecond  and  third  phalanx,  there  is  to  be 
obferved  an  eminence,  placed  between  two  cavi¬ 
ties  :  this  has  the  fame  ufe  with  the  olecranum. 
The  fanned  extremity  of  the  lad  phalanx,  has  a 
point  or  apex  fomewhat  broader  than  the  body. 
The  159.  The  thumb,  confidered  feparately,  has 

thumb,  the  bones  thicker  than  thole  of  the  fingers :  the 
firft  of  thefe  agrees,  in  all  refpe&s,  with  the  bones 
of  the  metacarpus  in  figure,  fituation,  and  arti¬ 
culation  •,  but  in  its  motion  it  is  widely  different.- 
The  articulation  of  the  fird  with  the  fecond,  and 
of  the  fecond  with  the  third,  are  like  the  articu¬ 
lation  and  motions  of  the  fecond  and  third  pha¬ 
langes  of  the  other  fingers. 

In  the  bones  of  the  other  fingers,  nothing 
worthy  particular  obfervation  occurs,  more  than 
has  been  remarked  here.  The  fefamoide  bones 
of  the  fingers  remain  to  be  fpoken  of  *,  but  ve 
ihall  treat  of  thefe  more  properly  hereafter  ($.  1 80.) 
We  are  now  to  proceed  to  the  bones  of  the  legs 
and  feet. 

C  H  A  P.  VI. 

Of  the  Bones  of  the  lower  Extremities . 

360.  rpHE  lower  extremities  of  the  human 
JL  body,  called  by  the  Latins  pedes, 
confift  of  feveral  bones  •,  the  femur,  tibia,  patella, 
pes  extremus,  and  offa  fefamoidea.  They  ferve 
to  fupport  the  weight  of  the  whole  body. 
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161.  The  femur  is  the  largeft  and  flrongeft  Femur, 
bone  of  the  whole  human  frame.  In  the  examination 

of  it,  we  are  to  remark  its  fituation  and  figure,  its 
body,  and  its  extremities,  and  to  enquire  into  the 
ufes  of  each  part  of  it. 

162.  In  its  upper  extremity  we  fee,  iff,  a  very 
large  head,  and  in  this  a  cavity,  deftined  for  the 
ligament,  commbnly  called  the  ligamentum  ro- 
tundum,  and  ligamentum  teres;  tho’,  in  reality, 
it  is  not  round,  but  flat  *.  It  is  by  means  of  this 
ligament  that  it  is  fixed  in  the  acetabulum,  and  its 
laxation  upwards  is  prevented.  We  are  to  obferve 
alfo  the  place  where  it  adheres  to  the  acetabulum, 
its  oblique  fituation,  and  its  articulation  with  the 
acetabulum.  2.  Its  neck,  to  which  is  affixed  a 
robufl:  annular  ligament  which  contains  the 
head  and  neck  of  the  bone,  as  it  were,  in  a  cap- 
fula,  or  cafe :  we  are  alfo  to  remark  the  progrefs 
of  this  neck,  which  is  not  Itrait,  but  oblique, 
nearly  horizontal,  but  turning  fomewhat  outward : 
this  is  the  contrivance  of  nature,  for  the  keeping 
the  thighs  a  fun  den,  by  means  of  which  we  tread 
the  firmer ;  and  by  this  fituation  of  the  neck  of 
this  bone  alfo,  fcveral  mufcles  have  a  much  more 
commodious  infertion  than  could  otherwife  have 
been  poffible.  We  are  next  to  remark  the  fpon- 
gy  cavernous  ftru&ure  of  this  extremity  of  the 
bone,  by  reafon  of  which  it  is  liable  to  fradlures, 
particularly  in  this  part :  the  apertures  for  the  in- 
grefs  of  feveral  veflfels,  are  alfo  obfervable  ;  and 
there  are  two  apophyfes,  called  trochanters,  a 
greater  and  a  lcffer,  which  ferve  for  the  infertion 

*  • '  .  V 

*  The  difputes  about  this  ligament,  are  given  at  large  by 
Andry,  in  his  Examen,  p.  77. 

f  See  delineations  of  thefe  in  Bourdon,  T.  5.  fig.  31. 

1  heir  vellels  are  elegantly  figured  by  Ruyfch,  Adverf.  Anat. 
Deccd.'2,  T.  v 
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of  the  mufcles  of  the  thigh,  and  which,  together 
with  the  head,  become,  before  puberty,  diflinct 
epiphyfes  *. 

1 63.  In  the  lower  extremity  of  the  femur,  we 
obferve,  iff,  two  headc,  with  a  cavity  between 
them,  for  the  articulation  with  the  tibia  ;  2dly,  a 
poflerior  cavity,  intended  to  give  fafe  paffage  to 
the  vefTels  of  the  tibia  ;  gdly,  an  anterior  cavity, 
for  the  placing  of  the  patella  ;  4thJy,  two  con¬ 
dyles,  or  tubercles,  placed  near  the  heads,  and 
ferving  for  a  fixed  point  to  the  origin  of  the  muf¬ 
cles  which  are  to  move  the  foot.  In  the  exterior 
part  of  thefe  we  obferve  a  peculiar  depreiTion,  and 
often  a  Angle  fefamoide  bone  *,  and  fometimes 
there  is  alfo  found  another  of  thefe,  in  the  other 
tubercle  :  this  ufually  happens,  however,  only  in 
very  old  fubjecls+.  This  whole  extremity  of  the 
femur  is  feen,  quite  to  the  age  of  puberty,  a  per¬ 
fectly  diftindt  epiphyfis. 

164.  In  the  body  of  the  thigh-bone,  we  are 
to  obferve  the  anterior  furface,  which  is  convex, 
and  the  poflerior,  which  is  fomewhat  concave : 
The  obliquity  of  this  part  of  the  bone  is  alfo  An¬ 
gular:  its  ffrength  and  firmnefs  are  furprifingly 
great ;  and  we  are  to  remark  its  fpine,  or,  as  fome 
call  it,  the  linea  afpera,  which  ferves  for  the  infer- 
tion  of  the  triceps  mufcle  ;  as  alfo  its  great  cavity 
for  the  containing  the  marrow. 

The  ufe  of  the  thigh-bone  is  to  fupport  and 
fuftain  the  weight  of  the  whole  body  ;  and  its 
moveable  articulation  at  the  head,  gives  way  to 
the  eafy  motion  of  the  body,  while  the  feet  are 
unmoved. 

*  Chefelden  fpeaks  of  a  very  robuft  ligament,  cfifcovered 
by  Dr.  James  Douglafs,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  articulation 
of  this  bone  ;  but  our  author  does  not  allow  it. 

^  See  thefe  delineated,  T.  1.  fig.  1,  2,  3,  4, 
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1 65.  The  patella,  called  alfo  by  fome  rotula.  Patella, 
comes  nexc  to  be  examined.  In  this  bone  we  are 

to  obferve  the  fituation,  number,  figure,  and  fize  ; 
its  different  thicknefs  •,  its  anterior  furface,  which 
is  convex ;  and  its  pofterior  one,  which  is  un¬ 
equal,  having  an  eminence  and  two  depreffions. 

Its  fubftance  is  fpungeous,  and  confequently  it  is 
brittle  :  it  is  connected  by  tendons  and  ligaments 
to  the  tibia  and  os  femoris  *  :  it  has  a  motion  of 
afcent  and  defcent  in  the  flexion  of  the  tibia.  In 
infants,  and  even  in  children,  for  feveral  years  af¬ 
terwards,  it  is  merely  cartilaginous. 

166.  In  the  tibia,  we  are  to  remark  the  fitua-  Tibia, 
tion,  and  the  two  bones  which  are  underftood  to 
form  it,  viz.  that  properly  and  ftrictly  called  the 
tibia,  and  the  fibula  :  we  are  to  obferve  the  diffe¬ 
rent  fize  and  thicknefs  of  thefe  two  bones ;  and 

the  articulations  of  each,  as  well  with  one  another 
as  with  the  femur  and  the  foot. 

167.  In  the  tibia,  properly  and  difiindlively  fo 
called,  we  are  to  remark  its  fituation,  its  body, 
and  its  two  extremities :  in  its  upper  extremity  we 
are  to  obferve  the  thicknefs,  the  two  glenoide  ca¬ 
vities  for  its  articulation  with  the  femur,  on  which 
there  are  lodged  two  moveable  femi-lunar  carti- 

•  lages  -f  •,  the  eminence  that  is  between  thefe, 
and  is,  as  it  were,  bifid,  ferving  for  the  infertion 
of  the  nervous  and  cruciform  ligaments,  by  which 
it  is  joined  to  the  femur;  and  the  cavity  behind 
that  eminence,  in  which  the  mucofe  glandule  is 
lodged.  In  its  anterior  face,  we  are  to  obferve 
the  tubercle,  to  which  the  extenfores  tibiae,  on 

*  The  ligament  by  which  it  is  connected  to  the  thigh,  fee 
in  Ruyfch,  Thef.  Anat.  7.  T.  3.  fig.  1. 

f  See  Morgagni,  Adverf.  2.  fig.  4,  and  3.  Window,  in 
Aft.  Paris,  anno  1719,  who  has  fpoke  very  juftly  of  their 
mechanical  difpofition  and  ufe,  & c.  Cant.  T.  5.  fig.  4. 

i  which 
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which  the  patella  ftands,  are  inferted  ;  and  at  its 
Tides  two  tubercles,  affording  fixed  points  to  Tome 
of  the  mufcles  of  the  foot,  and  to  the  exterior  of 
which  the  fibula  is  firmly  connected  *,  but  that  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
articulation  with  the  femur,  as  it  does  not  touch 
that  bone. 

1 68.  In  the  lower  extremity  of  the  tibia,  we 
are  to  remark  an  excavation,  formed  for  its  arti¬ 
culation  with  the  tarfus ;  and,  in  its  exterior  fide, 
another  for  its  articulation  with  the  fibula*,  and  alfo 
on  its  internal  fide,  a  thick  and  rebuff:  apophyfis, 
called  the  internal  malleolus,  and  ferving  for  the 
firmer  articulation  of  the  foot. 

169.  In  its  body  we  are  to  obierve  three  angles 
or  fpines,  to  the  exterior  of  which  the  ligamen- 
tum  interoffeum  is  connected,  which  joins  the 
fibula  to  it :  the  anterior  angle  is  the  molt  acute, 
and  is  indeed  covered  only  by  the  fkin  and  periof- 
teum,  whence  there  is  often  extremely  violent 
pain  attending  its  contufions.  Thefe  angles  Tcarce 
appear  at  all  in  infants.  Finally,  we  are  to  ob- 
ferve  that  this  bone  has  a  large  cavity  for  the 
marrow. 

Fibula,  170.  In  the  fibula,  which  is  called  alfo  perone, 
we  are  to  remark  the  fituation,  the  juncture,  the 
length,  and  the  fmallnefs  of  it :  its  upper  extre¬ 
mity,  which  does  not  reach  to  the  os  femoris,  but 
is  only  joined  to  the  external  fide  of  the  tibia*,  and 
fts  lower  extremity,  called  the  malleolus  externus, 
which  concurs  to  the  articulation  with  the  tarfus : 
its  eminence  gives  a  ftrength  to  that  articulation, 
and  renders  a  luxation  of  it  lefs  eafy. 

Its  body  is  nearly  of  a  triangular  figure,  and 
ftands  diffant  from  the  tibia  :  the  Jigamentum  in¬ 
teroffeum  is  annexed  to  its  acute  fpine  ;  and  this, 
as  well  as  the  whole  body  of  the  fibula,  ferves  for 
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the  commodious  infertion  of  feveral  of  t he  muf- 
cles  of  the  foot.  The  fibula  folely  follows  the 
motion  of  the  tibia  :  it  has  no  peculiar  motion  of 
its  own. 

1 7 1.  In  our  examination  of  the  foot,  we  are  The  foot, 
to  confider  its  length,  which  is  greater  in  man 

than  in  any  other  animal,  and  ferves  for  his  firmer 
treading;  and  its  fituation  :  its  upper  part,  or 
back,  and  its  under  part,  or  foal,  called  the  planta, 
which  is  contrived  hollow,  left  the  vefiels  fhould 
be  prefied  upon  in  walking,  as  we  prefs  with  our 
whole  weight  there,  while  in  this  pofture  :  final¬ 
ly,  we  are  to  obferve  its  divifion  into  the  tarfus, 
metatarfus,  toes,  and  ofla  fefamoidea. 

172.  In  the  tarfus,  we  are  to  obferve  the  fitua-  The  tar- 
tion  and  the  number  of  the  bones,  which  are  (even, 1US* 
namely,  the  aftragalus,  the  calcaneum,  the  os 
navicuiare,  the  os  cuboides,  and  the  three  offa 
cuneiformia  ;  their  irregular  figure,  their  articu¬ 
lations  with  the  tibia,  with  one  another,  and  with 

the  bones  of  the  metatarfus,  and  their  connections 
by  very  ftrong  ligaments. 

173.  In  the  aftragalus,  called  alfo  the  talus, 
we  are  particularly  to  obferve  its  fituation,  its 
figure,  articulation  with  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and 
with  the  calcaneum,  and  its  head,  formed  for  the 
articulation  with  the  os  navicuiare. 

174.  In  the  calcaneum,  or  os  calcis,  we  are  to 
obferve  the  fituation  and  fize;  the  articulation  with 
the  aftragalus  and  os  cuboides ;  its  apophyfis  be¬ 
hind,  which  ferves  to  prevent  our  falling  back¬ 
ward,  and  on  the  pofterior  furface  of  which  is 
inferted  the  tendo  Achillis,  which  is  the  ftrongeft 
tendon  of  the  whole  body :  in  its  interior  fide 
there  is  an  excavation,  intended  to  give  fafe  pat- 
fage  to  the  vefiels  running  to  the  metatarfus  and 
toes. 
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175.  In  the  os  naviculare,  or  os  fcaphoides,  we 
are  to  obferve  the  fituation,  the  articulation,  the 
glenoide  cavity  for  its  articulation  with  the  head 
of  the  aftragalus,  and  its  three  anterior  faces, 
which  receive  the  offa  cuneiformia. 

176.  In  the  os  cuboides,  we  are  to  remark  the 
fituation,  which  is  in  the  external  fide  of  the  tar- 
fus,  where  it  receives  the  outer  bone  of  the  meta- 
tarfus,  which  is  articulated  with  the  little  toe ;  and 
the  bone  of  the  metatarfus,  which  is  next  to  it :  af¬ 
ter  this,  we  are  to  obferve  its  articulations  with  the 
neighbouring  bones  •,  and  the  incifure  in  the  lower 
part,  in  which  there  is  often  a  fefamoide  bone  in 
the  tendon  of  the  mufculus  peronasus  pofticus. 

1  77.  In  the  three  offa  cuneiformia,  the  fitua¬ 
tion,  their  different  fize,  and  their  articulations 
with  the  os  navifculare,  and  with  three  of  the 
bones  of  the  metatarfus,  viz.  thofe  which  fupport 
the  great  toe,  the  fecond,  and  the  third. 

178.  In  the  examination  of  the  metatarfus,  we 

are  to  remark  the  fituation,  and  the  five  bones, 
the  bodies  of  which  are  nearly  cylindrick,  but 
convex  above,  and  concave  below  ;  their  inter¬ 
faces,  which  ferve  for  the  placing  of  the  mufcles ; 
their  pofterior  heads,  which  are  joined  with  the 
tarfus,  and  are  unequal ;  and  their  anterior  ones, 
which  are  round,  and  ferve  for  the  articulations 
with  the  toes :  thefe  (land  out  a  confiderable  way, 
and  by  this  means  give  great  power  to  the  muf¬ 
cles,  ferving  to  move  the  toes.  We  are  to  re¬ 
mark  alfo  the  different  fize  of  thefe  bones ;  the 
large  apophyfis  in  the  pofterior  head  of  the  fifth 
or  outer  bone,  on  which  the  foot,  and  in  confe- 
quence  a  great  part  of  the  weight  of  the  body, 
refts.  '  , 

179.  In  the  bones  of  the  toes-  there  is  a  great 
refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  fingers.  They  are 
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generally  but  thirteen  in  adult?,  tho’  fometimes 
they  are  fourteen  ;  much  fmaller  and  flenderer, 
except  that  of  the  great  toe,  than  thofe  of  the 
fingers.  They  have  not  nearly  fo  free  a  motion 
as  thofe  of  the  fingers.  The  bone  of  the  great 
toe  is  the  largelf,  tho’  it  have  only  two  joints : 
the  others  are  gradually  fma'ler,  all  the  way  to  the 
little  toe  ;  which  is  not  the  cafe  in  the  bones  of 
the  fingers.  The  bone  of  the  little  toe  ufually, 
and  often  that  of  the  toe  which  is  next  it,  have, 
in  old  fubjedls,  only  two  bones  ;  the  two  extreme 
phalanges  often  growing  together  in  old  age,  and 
forming  only  one  continued  bone  :  whence  we 
find,  in  this  cafe,  a  (till  lmaller  number  than  the 
thirteen  before  mentioned. 

180.  There  remain  now  to  be  confidered,  theOffafefa- 
offa  fefamoidea.  Thefe  are  fmall  bones,  and  aremo^sas 
mod  confpicuous  in  old  fubjedb  :  they  fomewhat 
refemble  the  feeds  of  the  fefamum,  whence 
they  have  their  name.  Their  mod  ufual 
fituation  is,  id,  in  the  thumb,  and  great  toe: 
in  each  of  which  we  often  find  two  of  them, 
though  not  unfrequently  only  one.  2.  One 
in  the  juncture  of  the  metacarpus  with  the  little 
finger:  this  is  frequently  lodged  in  the  abdubt  or 
mufcle  of  this  finger*.  3.  One  frequently  in 
each  external  condyle  of  the  os  femoris-f.  4.  One 
under  the  os  cuboides  of  the  tarfus,  in  the  tendon 
of  the  peronasus  poilius. 

Thefe  are  ufually  found  in  adults,  or  in 
elderly  people :  fometimes,  tho’  more  rarely, 
there  is  one  alfo  in  the  internal  condyle  of  the 
os  temoris  :  and  fometimes  there  is  one  in  the  ex- 
ternal  furface  of  rhe  os  metacarpi,  which  fudains 
the  fore-finger,  lodged  in  the  tendon  of  the  ad- 

*  See  its  figure  and  fituation,  tab.  1.  fig.  5. 

-f  Tab.  1.  fig.  2,  3,  4. 
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dudtor  mufcle  of  the  index;  and  often,  in  the 
thumbs,  there  is  one  wanting.  Upon  the  whole, 
there  are  very  rarely  found  more  than  fixteen  of 
them,  often  fewer.  Thofe  anatomifts,  therefore, 
err  greatly,  who  reckon  more  than  forty  of  them, 
placing  two  at  the  articulation  of  each  finger  and 
toe:  too  many,  however,  have  given  into  this 
error. 

All  thefe  bones,  except  thofe  that  are  found  in 
the  condyles  of  the  femur,  adhere  to  the  tendons 
of  the  mufcles :  thofe  excepted,  are  connected  to 
the  origin  of  the  mufcles.  Their  fize  and  fhape 
are  various  and  irregular  :  they  are  cartilaginous 
in  young  fubjeds,  but  they  grow  hard  and  boney 
by  age ;  and  Stis  therefore  that  they  are  fo  much 
the  more  eafiiy  found  in  old  people.  They  ferve 
as  a  kind  of  trochleae  to  the  mufcles,  and  increafe 
their  power. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Of  the  number  of  the  Bones. 


The  num¬ 
ber  of  the 
bones. 


1 8 1 .  T  T  AY  I N  G  thus  gone  thro*  the  enumera- 
jTI  tionof  all  the  bones  of  the  human  body, 
it  will  be  no  great  difficulty  to  inform  ourfelves 
of  their  true  number,  tho5  authors  have  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  varied  upon  this  fubjed.  In  old  people,  we 
find,  at  the  utmoft,  two  hundred  and  fixty.  In 
young  fubjeds  we  find  a  greater  number,  but  a 
very  uncertain  one ;  becaufe  feveral  of  thofe,  which 
are  at  firft  diftind  and  feparate,  by  degrees  grow 
into  one. 
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The  bones  of  the  head  are  in  number  fixty- 


nine  :  of  thefe,  there  are  in  the  cranium,  includ¬ 
ing  the  fix  ofiicula  auditus,  14, 

In  the  maxilla  fuperior,  or  upper  jaw,  13 

In  the  maxilla  inferior,  or  lower  jaw,  1 

The  teeth  in  the  two  jaws,  are  32 

In  the  os  hyoides  there  are  properly  5 

In  the  larynx  4 

In  the  trunk  there  are  fifty-three  bones,  viz. 
The  vertebrae,  24 

The  ribs,  24 

Thefternum,  when  not  compofed  of  twofrufta,  1 
The  os  facrum,  1 

The  os  coccygis,  1 

The  ofia  innominata,  2 

In  the  extremities  there  are,  in  the  whole,  thirty- 
eight  bones,  viz. 

The  fcapulae,  2 

The  clavicles,  2 

The  ofia  humeri,  2 

The  ofifa  ulnae,  2 

The  ofia  radii,  2 

The  bones  of  the  carpus,  of  which  there  are 
eight  in  each  hand,  ,  16 

The  bones  of  the  metacarpus,  four  in  each 
hand,  8 

The  bones  of  the  fingers,  fifteen  to  each  hand,  30 
The  ofia  femoris,  2 

The  ofia  tibise,  1 

The  ofia  fibula,  2 

The  rotulae,  or  patellae,  2 

The  bones  in  the  tarfus  of  both  feet,  14 

The  bones  of  the  metatarfus,  10 

The  bones  of  the  toes,  2  6 

."he  ofia  lefamoidea,  which  are  rarely  more  than  1 6 
I  "herefore  the  whole  number  of  the  bones  in 
a  human  body  is  ufually  260 

Fa  182. 
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182.  The  epiphyfes,  (S.  51.)  in  fubjeds  arrived 
at  the  age  of  puberty,  are  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four :  if  thefe  be  added  to  the  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fixty  bones  already  enumerated*  we  in* 
create  the  number  to  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
four,  which  is  the  true  number,  as  nearly  as  can 
be  determined,  of  the  bones  and  epiphyfes ;  both 
which  are  often  reckoned  up,  under  the  general 
name  of  bones  in  the  human  body. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  Junctures ,  or  Articulations  of  the  Bones . 

4 

1S3.  TV TOT  H  ING  can  be  more  neceflary 
to  the  burgeon,  than  a  perfect  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  junctures  of  the  bones.  Ana¬ 
tomical  writers  have  generally  given  this,  there¬ 
fore,  the  Hrft  place  in  their  ofteological  part :  but 
it  appears  much  more  rational  to  make  it  the  laft 
article  on  this  fubjed  ,  fince,  when  the  bones 
themfelves  are  firfc  known,  their  articulations  are;' 
much  the  more  eafiiy  under  flood. 

184.  The  Greek  writers  have  given  names,  iru 
that  language,  to  the  feveral  articulations,  expreflM 
ing  their  nature  or  eflential  charader  ;  but  the;: 
later  anatomical  writers  have  varied  greatly  ini,; 
their  explication  of  them,  and  too  many  of  them 
have  written  very  confufedly  on  the  fubjed.  On  C 
confulting  Hippocrates  and  Galen  carefully,  it 
will  appear,  that  the  following  explication  is  not  1 
repugnant  to  what  they  have  eftablifhed  on  this  i 
head. 

185.  Synthefis,  or  fyntaxis  oflium,  called  by  f 
the  Latins  conjundio,  expreffes,  according  to 
thefe  authors,  the  jundures  of  bones  of  all  kinds,  !> 
whether  with  or  without  motion.  This  large  1 

term  1; 
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term  comprehends  two  diftinCt  genera  of  junc¬ 
tures,  the  arthron,  and  the  fymphyfis. 

Arthron  expreffes  an  articulation,  or  junCture  : 
under  this  come  into  confideration  the  contact  of 
two  bones,  or  the  figure  of  their  conjunction, 
without  refpeCt  to  their  connection  :  of  this  there 
are  two  kinds. 

i.  The  diarthrolis,  in  which  there  is  a  ma- 
nifefl  motion,  and  which  comprehends, 

1.  The  enarthrofis,  in  which  the  head  of 
one  of  the  bones  is  received  into  a  deep 
cavity  in  the  other,  as  in  the  articulation 
of  the  femur. 

2.  The  arthrodia,  in  which  the  head  of  one 
of  the  bones  is  received  into  a  llighter  ca¬ 
vity  in  the  other,  as  in  the  juncture  of  the 
os  humeri  with  the  fcapula. 

3.  The  ginglymus,  in  which  the  bones 
mutually  receive  and  are  received  by  one 
another,  as  is  the  cafe  in  the  articulation 
of  the  humerus  and  cubitus. 

To  thefe  Fallopius  adds  the  trochoides,  in 
which  the  motion  is  like  that  of  a  wheel 
about  its  axis,  as  is  the  cafe  of  the  articu¬ 
lation  of  the  firft  vertebra  of  the  neck 
with  thefecond. 

And  to  all  thefe,  fome  of  the  modern  anato- 
mifts  have  added  alfo  the  amphiarthrofis, 
a  term  under  which  they  comprehend  all 
thofe  junctures  of  bones  which  have  a 
manifeft  motion,  and  which  differ  from 
the  feveral  articulations  now  defcribed, 
either  in  regard  to  their  figure,  or  the  mo¬ 
tion  they  allow  of. 

The  fecond  kind  of  the  articulations  expreffed 
by  the  general  term  arthron,  is  the  fynarthro - 
fis  ;  in  this  there  is  either, 

F  3  1. 
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1.  An  obfcure  motion,  as  in  the  bones  of 
the  carpus  and  metacarpus,  tarfus  and  me- 
tatarfus.  Or, 

2.  No  motion  at  all,  as  in  the  futures, 
gompholes,  and  junctures  perharmoniam. 

The  fecond  general  divifion  of  the  jundlures 
of  the  bones,  ufed  in  contradiftindtion  to  the 
arthron,  is  the 

Sympbyfis ,  or,  as  the  Latins  exprefs  it,  unio. 
This  indicates  a  connedtion  of  the  bones,  and 
is  effedted  either, 

1.  Without  a  medium,  or  the  addition  of 
any  intermediate  fubftance  different  from  the 
bones,  at  leaft  in  adults ;  as  is  the  cafe  in 
the  junctures  of  the  os  frontis,  the  maxilla 
fuperior,  the  offa  innominata,  the  vertebrae. 
See. 

2.  By  the  intervention  of  a  medium,  or  by 
the  addition  of  a  fubftance  different  from 
the  bones  themfelves.  Of  this  divifion 
there  are  three  fpecies,  and  each  with  or 
without  motion. 

1.  The  fynchondrofis,  which  is  feen  in  the 
offa  pubis,  vertebrae,  See. 

2.  The  fynneurofis,  which  is  feen  in  all  the 
junctures  of  the  limbs,  in  the  futures  of 
the  cranium,  &c. 

3.  The  fyfarchofis,  as  in  the  fcapula,  os 
lingualis,  the  gums,  See. 


CHAP. 
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Of  parts  appertaining  to  the  hones  ;  the  periofteum , 
marrow ,  ligaments ,  <2^  cartilages. 

1 86.  f'  i  A  H  E  periofteum  is  a  nervous,  vafcu-Perlof 
lous  membrane  *,  endued  with  a  very  teum* 
quick  fenfe ;  immediately  furrounding,  in  every 
part,  both  the  internal  and  external  furfaces  of  all 
the  bones  in  the  body,  excepting  only  fo  much  of 
the  teeth  as  ftand  above  the  gums,  and  the  pecu¬ 
liar  places  on  the  bones  in  which  the  mufdes  are 
inferted.  It  is  hence  divided  into  the  external 
and  the  internal  periofteum  ;  and  where  it  exter¬ 
nally  furrounds  the  bones  of  the  Ikull,  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  called  the  pericranium. 

187.  This  membrane  ferves  to  conftitute  the 
firft  rudiments  of  the  bones  in  a  foetus  in  utero  : 
it  is  the  organ  of  fecretion  for  the  boney  matter, 
as  the  membrana  adipofa  is  for  the  fat ;  all  the 
bones,  during  the  time  of  their  growth,  receiving 
from  it  their  matter  of  accretion,  and  afterwards 
their  nutriment.  The  blood-veffels  of  the  periof¬ 
teum  penetrate,  in  innumerable  places,  into  the 
bones  themfelves  ;  as  is  evidently  feen  in  the  frefh 
bones  of  children. 

The  fenfibility  in  the  bones  is  wholly  owing 
to  this  membrane ;  for,  when,  diverted  of  this, 
they  may  be  fawed,  cut,  or  burnt  without  pain. 

It  gives  alfo  the  determination  and  figure  to  the 
bones;  as  is  evident  from  this,  that,  when  it  is 
wounded,  exoftofes,  tophi,  and  caries  arife  in  the  ' 
part. 

*  Ruyfch  has  very  elegantly  figured  thefe  numerous 
yefiels. 
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The  periofteum  is  of  different  thickneffes  in 
different  parts*,  but,  in  general,  the  internal  is 
vaftly  thinner  than  the  external,  and  ferves  to 
nourifti  that  part  of  the  bones.  It  receives  alfo 
nerves  and  blood-veftels  from  the  outfide,  thro5 
certain  canals  in  the  fubftance  of  the  bones,  which 
it  communicates  to  the  marrow,  in  fuch  as 
have  any. 

It  is  generally  laid  to  a  rife  from  the  dura  mater 
of  the  brain  *,  but  this  is  fcarce  right,  as  it  is  evi¬ 
dently  formed  at  the  fame  time  with  it  in  the 
foetus. 

1 88.  The  medulla,  or  marrow  of  the  bones, 
which  anatom  ifts  of  many  ages  fuppofed  to  be  a 
mere  fhapelefs  and  irregular  mafs  of  matter,  is 
found,  in  reality,  to  confift  of  a  fine  fubtile,  fat, 
oleaginous  fubftance ;  and  of  a  number  of  minute 
veficles,  of  a  membranaceous  ftrudture,  in  which 
it  is  fecreted  from  the  arterial  blood,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  fat  of  the  reft  of  the  body.  It  is 
contained,  in  a  greater  or  leffer  quantity,  in  the 
cavities  of  moft  of  the  cylindrick  bones:  in  the 
cavernous  ones  there  is  not  properly  any  marrow, 
but  a  kind  of  red,  fatty,  medullary  juice.  The  me¬ 
dullary  veftels,  found  running  here  and  there  thro* 
their  appropriated  canals,  penetrate  into  the  inner 
cavity  of  the  bones,  and  fecrete  the  medullary 
matter  from  the  blood  there  :  the  blood  being 
afterwards  returned  again  by  the  veins.  The  nerves 
are  diftributed  to  the  fame  places,  for  the  fake  of 
fenfe  and  motion  *.  It  has  been  a  common  opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  marrow  increafed  and  decreafed  in 
quantity,  according  to  the  increafe  and  decreafe 
of  the  moon  \  but  this  is  idle  and  erroneous.  It 

i 

*  See  the  experiments  of  Du  Verney,  in  the  memoirs  of 
the  French  academy,  1700. 

does. 
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does,  indeed,  increafe  or  decreafe  in  its  feveral 
cavities,  according  to  the  exercife  or  reft  of  the 
animal,  or  to  its  eating  more  or  lefs,  or  better  or 
worfe  food.  This  fubtile  oleaginous  fubftance 
penetrates  in  between  the  fibres  of  the  bones,  and 
preferves  them  from  drynefs,  and  from  that  brit- 
tlenefs  which  would  be  the  confequence  of  it*; 
but  it  does  not  nourifh  them,  as  was  originally 
believed. 

189.  The  ligaments  are  robuft  and  ftrongLiga- 
cords,  as  it  were,  of  a  membranaceous  fubftance  meats, 
in  general :  they  furround  the  moveable  articula¬ 
tions  in  form  of  a  ring,  and  conned:  them  toge¬ 
ther  :  they  are  very  firmly  fixed  to  the  necks  of 

the  bones.  Some  of  them  alfo  are  cartilaginous, 
nervous,  or  tendinous,  and  ferve  to  fatten  the 
bones  together  in  the  articulation  :  thefe  areufual- 
jy  round. 

There  are,  however,  fome  ligaments  alfo  which 
do  not  conned  the  bones :  thefe  are  always  under- 
ftood  to  be  membranaceous  parts,  conneding  cer¬ 
tain  other  parts  together:  fuch  are  the  ligaments  of 
the  tongue,  of  the  uterus,  of  the  penis,  and  of 
the  mufcles.  Of  all  thefe  we  fhall  fpeak  in  their 
place. 

190.  Finally,  to  the  bones  belong  alfo  the  car-  Carti- 
tilages :  thefe,  as  already  obferved,  are  parts  of  the  Iages. 
body  very  much  emulating  the  appearance  of 
bones,  and  are  elaftick  ;  but  they  ufually  have 
either  nothing  or  very  little  of  any  medullary  fub~ 
ftance  in  them. 

19 1 .  The  cartilages  are  furrounded  with  their  peri¬ 
chondrium,  as  the  bones  are  with  their  periofteum. 

They  ferve  to  feveral  purpofes,  1.  For  the  join¬ 
ing  the  bones,  as  in  the  vertebrae.  2.  For  the 
forming  the  cavities  of  the  articulations.  And, 
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3-  For  the  covering  of  the  extremities  of  the 
bones,  and  rendering  them  fmooth  and  even, 
where  there  is  required  the  means  of  motion, 
4.  They  alfo  ferve  for  the  formation  of  feveral  of 
the  other  parts ;  as  the  afpera  arteria,  larynx, 
bronchia,  noftrils,  ears,  and  edges  of  the  eyelids  • 
of  all  which  in  their  places. 
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Of  Sarcology. 

CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  common  teguments  of  the  human  body . 
I92-T\  7E  ^ave  hitherto  been  treating  of 

Y/Y/  bones,  which  we  have  under- 
ftood  as  the  fupports  of  the  human 
frame ;  and  have  gone  thro’  the  examination  of 
the  parts  belonging  to  them.  We  are  now  to 
proceed  to  the  confideration  of  the  fofter  parts  of 
the  body,  and  enter  on  that  branch  of  anatomy 
called  Sarcology. 

193.  Sarcology  may  be  divided  into  fix  parts, 

1.  The  dodtrine  of  the  teguments,  or  common 
coverings  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  body. 

2.  Splanchnology.  3.  Angiology.  4.  Neuro¬ 
logy.  5.  Myology.  And,  6.  Adenology. 

194.  In  fplanchnology  we  are  to  confider,  iff, 
the  vifcera  of  the  abdomen  or  chvlopoea :  thefe 

are 
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are  deftined  to  the  offices  of  digefting  our  foo d, 
&c.  and  are  the  ftomach,  the  inteftines,  the  liver, 
the  fpleen,  and  the  pancreas.  2.  The  uropoea,  or 
fuch  as  ferve  for  the  fecretion  of  the  urine :  thefe 
are  the  kidneys,  the  ureters,  the  urinary  bladder, 
and  the  urethra.  3.  The  parts  deftined  to  gene¬ 
ration.  4.  The  organs  of  refpiration,  and  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  which  are  diftributed  in 
the  neck  and  breaft,  and  are  the  lungs,  the  heart, 
the  diaphragm,  and  the  parts  belonging  to  them. 
And  finally,  the  brain  and  organs  of  fenfe,  de¬ 
posited  in  the  head. 

195.  Before  we  proceed  to  the  examination  of 
the  interior  fofc  parts,  we  are  to  confider  the  com¬ 
mon  teguments  furrounding  the  whole  body.  In 
the  brutes  thefe  are  more  numeroqs  %  but  in  man 
they  are  only  three:  they  are,  ift,  the  cuticle; 
2d,  the  fkin;  and,  3d,  the  fat;  the  cuticula,  the 
cutis,  and  the  pinguedo,  or  the  membrana  adipofa. 
Thefe,  and  the  reft  of  the  parts  of  this  divifion, 
we  ffiall  lay  down  our  obfervations  on  in  form  of 
tables,  that  the  young  diffedter  may  have,  as  it 
were,  at  one  view,  before  him,  every  thing  that 
he  is  to  remark  in  every  part  of  the  body. 

196.  The  cuticle  is  a  thin  membrane,  clofely 
lying  upon  the  whole  fkin,  or  cutis,  of  which  it 
feems  a  part :  it  is  called  alfo  by  a  Greek  name. 
Epidermis.  In  this  we  are  to  obferve. 

Its  adhefion  to  the  cutis,  which  is  very  firm, 
and  is  affifted  by  the  intervention  of  the  corpus 
reticulare  of  Malpighi ;  infomuch  that,  in  direc¬ 
tions,  it  cannot  befeparated  from  the  fkin  by  the 
knife ;  but  this  is  to  be  done  by  means  of  warm 
water.  In  living  iubjedts  we  alfo  fee  it  feparate 
from  the  cutis  in  burns,  and  by  means  of  blifter§. 

The  colour  is  white  in  the  Europeans,  black  in 
many  other  nations. 
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We  are  next  to  remark  its  ftru6ture  and  fub- 
flance  :  it  is  compofed  of  a  multitude  of  very 
minute  lamellae,  or  fquammulae,  which  adhere 
firmly  together,  and  are  eafily  diftingu idled  by 
the  microfcope.  In  thefe  there  are  very  nume¬ 
rous  foraminula,  or  apertures,  which  give  paffage 
to  the  hairs,  to  tranfpiration,  and  to  the  fweat : 
thefe  laft  are  generally  called  pores  of  the  fkin. 
Some  authors  fay  there  are  valves  to  thefe,  for  the 
preventing  the  too  copious  effufion  of  the  fweat ; 
but  it  is  more  probable,  that  this  is  done  by  the 
elaftick  power  of  thefe  veflels. 

The  thicknefs  of  the  cuticle  is  very  different 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  body  :  it  is  greateft  in 
the  foals  of  the  feet,  and  in  the  palms  of  the 
hands :  in  other  places,  in  general,  it  is  very  thin. 

Refide  the  pores  and  foraminula  of  the  cuticle, 
there  are  a  number  of  fulci,  or  linese,  furrows  or 
lines,  called  by  Pliny  incifurae.  Thefe  are  fome 
deeper,  fome  (lighter,  and  are  vifible  in  every 
part ;  but  no  where  fo  plainly  as  in  the  palms  of 
the  hands :  on  the  tops  of  the  fingers  they  are 
fpiral  •,  and  they  feem  to  be  intended  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  excretory  dudts  of  the  cutis,  which 
are  arranged  in  this  part  in  a  regular  order.  The 
regeneration  of  the  cuticle,  in  a  living  fubjedl,  is 
eafy  :  but  its  origin  is  not,  as  was  fuppofed  by  the 
earlier  writers,  from  a  condenfation  of  the  exhala¬ 
tions  of  the  body  by  the  external  air ;  but  rather, 
according  to  Lewenhoeck,  from  an  expanfion  of 
the  nervous  papilla  of  it,  which  form  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  fmall  fquammulae,  or  lamellae,  cohering 
one  with  another ;  or,  poffibly,  from  both  thefe 
caufes  together. 

Even  Ruyfch  failed  in  his  attempt  to  find 
blood-veffels  in  the  cuticle ;  neither  has  any  body, 
fince  his  time,  been  able  to  diftinguifh  any  there. 

•  5  From 
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From  the  abfence  of  thefe  it  is,  that  it  is  without 
fenfation,  and  that  no  blood  flows  from  it,  when 
cut  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  it  is  nourifhed  and  re¬ 
generated  by  a  fubtile  fluid  of  fome  kind. 

The  ufe  of  the  cuticle  is  to  defend  the  cutis 
from  injuries,  from  coming  into  contact  with 
every  thing,  from  drynefs,  and  from  pain  ;  and, 
2dly,  to  aflift,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  mode¬ 
rate  the  lenfe  of  feeling. 

197.  The  corpus  feticulare  of  Malpighi,  or 
the  reticulum  cutaneum,  is  a  very  fine  membrane, 
perforated,  in  the  manner  of  a  net,  with  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  foramina.  It  is  placed  immediately  un¬ 
der  the  cuticle  5  and  where  that  is  feparated  from 
the  cutis,  whether  by  art  or  by  accident,  this  ad¬ 
heres  very  firmly  to  it,  and  is  fcarce  poflible  to  be 
parted  from  it,  feeming  rather  to  be  its  inner  fu- 
perficies  than  a  diftindt  fubftance.  In  regard  to 
this,  we  are  to  obferve,  firfl,  the  places  in  which 
It  is  found,  which  are  all  thofe  in  which  the  fenfe 
of  feeling  is  the  mod:  acute;  as  in  the  palms  of 
the  hands,  at  the  extremities  of  the  fingers,  and 
on  the  foals  of  the  feet.  The  tongue,  however, 
is  the  part  where  it  is  moft  accurately  to  be  ob- 
ferved  :  it  is  more  eafily  diftinguifhable  there  than 
in  any  other  part  *,  and  its  nature  and  itruchire  are 
moft  evidently  feen  there. 

Its  colour,  in  the  Europeans,  is  white ;  but  in 
the  negroes,  and  other  black  nations,  it  is  black  : 
in  the  tawny,  it  is  yellowifh.  '  The  fkin  itfelf,  in 
both,  is  white ;  and  the  biacknefs  and  yellownefs 
depend  altogether  on  the  colour  of  this  mem¬ 
brane 

The 

*  See  Ruyfch’s  obfervations  on  this  fubje&,  Adverfar.  Anat. 
Dec.  3.  p.  26.  This  accurate  anatomift  feparated  the  cuticle 
from  the  cutis  in  a  piece  of  the  fkin  of  a  negroe,  and  found 
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The  ufes  of  the  corpus  reticulare,  at'e  to  pre- 
ferve  the  ftruCture  of  the  other  parts  of  the  inte¬ 
guments,  and  keep  them  in  their  determinate 
form  and  fituation.  Its  apertures  give  paffage  to 
the  hairs,  and  let  thro’  the  papillse,  and  excretory 
du&s  of  the  fkin  :  it  retains  thefe  in  a  certain  and 
determinate  order,  that  they  cannot  be  removed 
out  of  their  places ;  and  has  fome  fhare  in  pre- 
ferving  the  foftneis  of  the  papillae,  which  renders 
them  lit  for  the  fenfe  of  feeling. 

198.  The  cutis  is  a  robuft  membrane,  as  thick  The  cutis* 
as  a  piece  of  ftrong  leather,  and  is  extended  over 
the  furface  of  the  whole  body.  In  this  we  are  to 
confider  the  connexion,  which  is  double  •,  its  up¬ 
per  furface,  adhering  to  the  corpus  reticulare,  and 
the  cuticula,  and  its  under  furface  to  the  fat.  In 
fome  places  this  connection  is  but  lax,  in  others  it 
is  very  firm. 

The  thicknefs  of  the  cutis  is  very  different  in 
the  feveral  parts  of  the  body  •,  and  as  different  in 
the  fkins  of  different  animals,  as  appears  from  the 
leather  made  from  it  for  common  purpofes.  It 
has  a  multitude  of  fulci,  or  lines,  which  are  com¬ 
mon  to  it  with  the  cuticle.  It  has  foramina  of 
two  kinds  in  it :  the  larger,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the 

the  cutis  itfelf  to  be  white,  as  in  the  Europeans ;  but  the  ex¬ 
terior  fuperficies  of  the  feparated  part  of  the  cuticle  was 
blackifh  ;  and  its  interior  furface,  where  the  corpus  reticulare 
came  in  view,  of  a  deep  black.  It  is  evident,  from  this,  that 
the  ieat  of  the  blacknefs  in  the  fkins  of  thefe  people,  is  neither 
in  the  cuticle  nor  cutis,  but  in  the  corpus  reticulare.  Santo¬ 
rini  obierves  the  fame  thing  in  his  Obi.  Anat.  p.  3.  He  fays, 
that  the  colour  of  the  fkins  of  the  Europeans,  is  owing  to  that 
©f  the  bile  ;  that  it  is  yellow  in  the  jaundice,  black  in  its  lafl 
ftages,  and  of  a  dead  whitifh  in  the  chlorofis,  becaufe  the  bile 
itfelf  is  of  thefe  feveral  colours  in  thefe  diieafes.  Malpighi 
de  fattus  Organo,  and  Ruyfch,  w?ho  has  greatly  improved, 
upon  his  obfervations,  are  to  be  looked  carefujiy  into  on 
this  head.  See  Ruyfch’s  Epift.  prim.  J&g.  4,  5,  6,  7. 
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mouth,  nofe,  ears,  and  the  like ;  tho’,  in  pro* 
priety,  the  cutis  may  rather  be  faid  to  be  reflected 
than  perforated  in  thefe  parts  *,  and  the  fmaller, 
called  fores :  thefe  again  are  of  different  fizes, 
fome  larger,  fome  fmaller,  and  ferve  to  give  paf- 
fage  to  the  hairs,  to  the  tranfpiration,  and  to  the 
fweat.  The  pores  are  very  large  in  the  nofe, 
where  the  naked  eye  may  evidently  perceive  them  : 
the  fmaller  ones  are  diftinguifhable  by  the  help  of 
microfcopes ;  and  the  paffage  of  quickfilver  thro’ 
leather,  fhews  them  alfo. 

We  are  to  examine  the  fubftance  and  ftrudture 
alfo  of  the  cutis,  and  fhall  find  it  eompofed  of  a 
multitude  of  tendinous  fibres,  fmgle,  tenacious, 
and  interwoven  in  a  furprifing  manner  together  ; 
of  a  vaft  number  of  blood- veffels,  fir  ft  fhewn  by 
Ruyfch  in  his  preparations,  and  defcribed  at  large 
in  his  works  :  and,  laftly,  of  a  great  number  of 
nerves,  which  conftitute  the  pyramidal  papilla, 
and  raife  themfeives  thro9  the  pores  of  the  corpus 
reticulate.  Thefe,  when  the  cuticle  is  taken  off, 
are  very  eafily  diftinguifhable  in  the  palms  of  the 
hands,  and  under  the  foals  of  the  feet ;  as  alfo  at 
the  ends  of  the  fingers,  where  they  conftitute  the 
primary  organ  of  feeling  *. 

After  thefe  we  are  to  obferve  the  cutaneous 
miliary  glands  :  thefe  are  faid  to  be  very  nume¬ 
rous  ;  and  are  allowed,  fince  the  days  of  Steno  i 
and  Malpighi,  by  all  the  anatomical  writers,  to  be 
found  in  every  part  of  the  cutis,  and  to  ferve  for 
the  excretion  of  the  matter  of  perforation.  We  jj 
are  to  obferve  that  thefe,  however,  are  not  fo  eafi-  \ 
ly  demonftrated  as  fpoken  of:  few  of  thofe,  who 
have  treated  moft  largely  of  them,  have  been  able  j 
to  fhew  many  of  them  \  and  the  office  affigned  to  c 


*  See  Ruyfch,  Epift.  T.  17.  fig.  2.  and  his  Adverfar.  Anat.  ,j 
Dec.  2.  T.  1.  fig.  3. 
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them  may  as  well  be  performed  by  the  little  arte¬ 
ries  of  the  cutis,  without  any.  farther  afliftance  *. 

Finally,  we  are  to  remark  the  foliiculi,  or  re- 
ceptacula  cutanea  ;  which  are  probably  what  have 
been  defcribed  by  others,  under  the  name  of  feba* 
ceous  glands  -f . 

The  ufes  of  the  fkin  are  numerous:  i ft,  to 
furround,  cover,  and  defend  the  parts  that  lie  un¬ 
derneath  it.  2d,  To  be  the  organ  of  feeling. 

3d,  To  be  an  univerfal  emun6lory  to  the  body, 
cleanfing  the  blood  of  its  redundancies,  by  the 
means  of  fweat  and  perfpiration  ;  while  thefe,  at 
the  fame  time,  ferve  to  prevent  the  aridity  of  the 
cutis  itfelf. 

199.  After  the  examination,  of  the  fkin,  we  The  ha! 
are  to  fpeak  of  the  hair,  which  isufually  reckoned 
among  the  parts  of  it.  When  they  grow  on  the 
body,  they  are  called  pili ;  when  on  the  head, 
capilli :  the  lafl  are  moft  proper  for  examination. 

That  part  of  them  which  is  without  the  fkin,  ap¬ 
pears  cylindrick  to  the  naked  eye  but,  when  exa¬ 
mined  by  the  help  of  glafles,  it  is  found  to  be  un¬ 
equal  and  irregular,  and  often  knotty.  It  is  pel¬ 
lucid,  but  is  not  hollow  *,  but  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  them  are  often  fplit  into  feveral  parts, 
fo  as  to  refemble  a  pencil. 

The  part  of  the  hair,  that  is  within  the  fkin, 
is  called  the  root  of  it  *  and,  from  its  roundifh. 
figure,  the  bulb.  This  part  is  hollow  and  vafcu- 
lous,  in  the  manner  of  the  bafes  of  the  young 
feathers  on  birds :  this  vafculous  part  is  inclofed  in 
a  follicle  or  cafe,  and  is  moft  conveniently  to  be 
examined  in  the  large  hairs  of  a  cat’s  whifkers,  or 
of  the  beards  of  other  animals. 

*  Ruyfch,  Dec.  1.  p.  9. 

f  Ruyfch,  ibid. 

5  See  Lewenhoek,  Act.  Erudit.  1683,  p.  31 1. 
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The  origin  of  the  hairs  is  in  the  cutis,  and  in 
the  fat  that  lies  underneath  it*;  and  probably 
from  nerves,  as  there  is  a  very  acute  pain  felt  in 
pulling  them  off  -f. 

The  nutritious  matter  of  the  hairs  is  probably 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
body ;  not  merely  excrementitious,  as  the  old 
authors  have  fuppofed.  It  is  a  common  affertion, 
that  the  hairs  grow  after  the  perfon  is  dead  ;  but 
unqueftionable  experiments  prove  this  to  be  of  the 
number  of  vulgar  errors,  not  at  all  the  more  true 
for  being  univerfally  received  as  truth  f. 

The  colour  of  the  hair  is  very  different  in  the 
different  people  of  the  fame  country  ;  but  there 
are  alfo  general  differences  of  it,  peculiar,  in  a 
manner,  to  the  climates.  In  the  hotteft  countries 
it  is  very  black ;  in  the  more  temperate  ones,  it  is 
brown,  or  of  a  lefs  deep  black ;  in  the  colder,  it 
is  yellowifh,  redifh,  or  brown  :  but,  in  all  places, 
it  grows  grey  or  white  with  age  ;  and  in  the  la¬ 
bourers  in  copper  mines,  and  others,  who  are 
continually  receiving  the  effluvia  of  that  metal, 
it  becomes  greenifh. 

The  length  of  the  hair  is,  in  the  individual, 
very  different.  It  is  always  much  longer  on  the 
head  than  elfewhere.  In  general,  it  is  fliort  and 
curled  under  the  torrid  zone,  and  gradually  longer 
in  the  more  temperate  climates. 

Its  confidence,  to  the  touch,  alfo  varies  greatly, 
i.  In  regard  to  the  different  climates  and  fubjefts. 
In  general,  it  is  harfher  in  the  ^Ethiopian  than  in 
the  European  ;  and  harder  and  dryer  in  adults 
than  in  infants,  whofe  habit  abounds  more  with 


*  Chirac.  Suppl.  2.  A6t.  Erudit.  T,  8. 

-j-  See  Ruyfch,  Epift.  1, 

J  See  Ruyfch,  Thefaur.  Anat.  10.  p.  5. 

J  See  Ruyfch,  Adverfar.  Aimt.  Decad,  z.  p,  46. 
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humidities.  2.  In  regard  to  the  parts  of  the  body 
on  which  it  grows  :  it  is  very  harfh  and  hard  un¬ 
der  the  arm-pits,  and  about  the  pudenda :  on  the 
head  it  is  much  fofter  *,  and  on  all  other  parts  of 
the  body  it  is  greatly  fofter  than  there,  and  very 
fhort. 

As  to  the  time  of  the  origination  of  the  hair, 
that  of  fome  parts  of  the  body  is  of  the  fame  date 
with  the  parts  it  grows  on  ;  fuch  is  that  of  the 
head,  the  eye-lafhes,  and  eye- brows.  That  of 
others  begins  to  grow  only  at  a  certain  time  •,  fuch 
is  that  of  the  beard,  of  the  arm-pits,  and  of  the 
pudenda  :  and  in  the  fame  manner  fome  of  the 
hair  continues  always  increafing  in  length,  while 
other  parts  of  it  never  grow  after  the  birth  of 
the  infant. 

The  ufe  of  the  hair  of  the  head  is  to  keep  that 
part  warm,  as  well  as  to  be  an  ornament  to  it : 
that  of  the  reft  of  the  hair,  except  only  that  of 
the  eye-brows  and  eye-lafhes,  is  not  fo  eafily  de¬ 
termined. 

200.  After  the  hair,  we  are  to  obferve  the 
nails.  The  number,  fituation,  figure,  fize,  and 
colour  of  thefe,  need  no  explanation  :  but  we  are 
to  obferve,  that  the  feveral  parts  of  the  nail  have 
their  feveral  names.  1.  The  extremity  is  called 
the  apex  ;  the  oppofite  pare  to  this  is  the  root  or 
bafe :  the  firft  of  thefe  is  thin  and  tender  j  the  lat¬ 
ter  more  thick  and  firm.  And,  finally,  near  the 
bafe  there  is  a  white  part,  called  the  lunula,  from 
its  figure,  fomewhat  refembling  a  fegment  of  a 
circle. 

As  to  the  fubftance  of  the  nails,  they  are  com- 
pofed  of  the  cutaneous  papilke,  elongated  and  in¬ 
durated,  and  firmly  connected  to  one  another  in 
a  longitudinal  diredion  ;  for  this  reafon,  they  are 
very  fenfible  at  the  roots,  -  where  thefe  papilke  are 
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yet  tender  :  but  at  the  apex,  where  they  are  per¬ 
fectly  indurated,  they  may  be  cut  without  pain. 

The  papillae,  of  which  the  nails  are  formed, 
arife  out  of  the  fkin,  not  only  at  the  root  of  the 
*  nail,  but  all  over  the  greater  part  of  its  under  fur- 
face.  It  is  by  this  means  that  the  nails  are  fo 
firmly  connected  to  the  fkin  ;  and  it  is  owing  to 
the  continual  accefiion  of  more  and  more  papilla, 
as  they  approach  toward  the  apex,  that  they  be¬ 
come  harder  and  firmer  in  that  part.  They  may 
be  eafily  feparated  intire,  from  dead  fubjeds,  by 
hot  water. 

We  are  next  to  enquire  into  the  manner  of 
their  nutrition.  As  the  reft  of  the  papillae  of  the 
cutis  have  their  veftels,  by  which  they  are  nou- 
riflied ;  fo  alfo  thefe  papillae,  which  form  the  nails, 
have  their  veftels  for  the  conveying  nourifhment 
to  them  at  the  bafe :  but  as  thefe  papillae  do  not, 
in  their  own  form,  conftitute  the  body  of  the  nail, 
but  become  indurated  as  they  are  elongated,  and 
feem  only  the  roots  or  bafes  of  hard  and  rigid 
fibres,  as  is  alfo  the  cafe  in  the  hairs ;  fo  thefe  in¬ 
durated  parts  of  them  have  fewer  than  the  more 
tender,  but  yet  enough  for  their  nutrition  are  con¬ 
tinued  along  them.  Their  growth  is  by  means  of 
thefe,  and  it  continues  as  long  as  the  perfon  lives. 

It  has  been  faid  of  the  nails,  as  well  as  of  the  hair, 
that  they  grow  after  the  perfon  is  dead ;  but  this 
is  evidently  an  error,  as  much  as  the  other  *. 

The  ufes  of  the  nails  are,  ift.  To  ftrengthen 
and  defend  the  extremities  of  the  fingers  and  toes, 
that  they  may  not  be  fo  eafily  hurt  by  external  ac¬ 
cidents,  as  they  other  wife  would  have  been. 

2.  To  affift  the  fingers,  in  the  laying  hold  of  lit¬ 
tle  things,  the  more  readily,  and  in  the  holding 

*  See  Ruyfch,  Adverfar.  Anat.  Dec.  2.  p.  46.  , 
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them  the  more  firmly.  3.  To  be  convenient  to 
us  in  cleanfing  the  fkin  from  any  accidental  foul- 
nefies  on  its  furface.  4.  On  the  toes,  they  ferve 
to  make  us  tread  the  firmer,  and  to  prevent  the 
painful  collifion  their  ends  would  otherwife  be  ab 
moft  continually  fubjedt  to. 

Among  the  various  animals,  the  claws,  which 
are  perfectly  analogous  to  our  nails,  ferve  them  for 
l'eizing  and  tearing  their  prey,  and  for  climbing 
trees :  the  fquirrel,  &c.  make  the  latter  ufe  of 
them  ;  the  beads  of  prey,  in  general,  the  former. 

Among  the  other  animals,  in  fome  they  ferve  as 
fhoes  to  walk  on;  in  others,  they  anfwer  both  this 
purpofe  and  that  of  offenfive  weapons,  as  in  the 
horfe,  to  ttrike  with  *. 

201.  We  next  come  to  the  confederation  of  The  fat, 
the  pinguedo,  or  fat,  and  of  the  membrana  adi- and  mem- 
pofa.  In  thefe  we  are  to  obferve,  1  ft,  the  fitua-  j^a  acil~ 
tion,  which  is  almoft  univerfally  over  the  body, 
immediately  under  the  cutis  ;  and,  befide  this,  in 
many  parts  in  the  interftices  between  the  mufcles, 
in  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  in  the  omentum  and  me- 
fentery,  about  the  kidneys,  and  elfewhere. 

It  is  compofed  of  a  thin,  tranfparent  mem¬ 
brane,  furnifhed  with  a  multitude  of  cells,  com¬ 
municating  in  various  manners  with  one  another ; 
and  of  a  fat,  oleaginous,  or  butyraceous  matter, 
fecreted  from  the  blood,  and  filling  up  the  cavity 
of  thefe  cells.  This  oleaginous  matter,  which  is 
properly  and  diftindtly  called  far,  is  not  fecreted 
from  glandules,  but  from  the  little  arteries  of  the 
membrane  themfelves.  In  bodies  greatly  ema¬ 
ciated,  we  find  only  this  cellular  membrane  with 
the  cells  empty. 

Authors  diftinguifh  the  fat  of  animals  into  two 
kinds,  which  they  exprefs  by  the  words  fevum  or 

*  See  Schrader’s  Differtatio  de  Armatura  Brutorum; 
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adeps ,  and  pinguedo.  According  to  this  diflinc- 
tion,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  fevum  or  adeps  in 
the  human  body  $  its  fat  is  all  of  the  kind  ex- 
preffed  by  pinguedo. 

The  biood-veffels  of  the  membrana  adipofa  are 
very  numerous :  they  are  propagated  from  the 
circumjacent  parts,  and  enter,  and,  as  it  were,  fur- 
round  the  cells  of  the  membranaceous  cellules. 
The  nerves  are  few,  and  very  fmall  •,  whence  if 
has  little  fenfation.  Authors  mention,  befide  the 
arteries,  veins,  and  nerves  of  thefe  parts,  certain 
veffels,  which  they  call  vafa  adipofa ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  certainly,  that  there  are  any  veffels  dif- 
tinclfrom  thole  already  mentioned,  and  from  the 
cells  of  the  membrane. 

That  the  oleaginous  matter  of  the  fat  has  a 
circulatory  motion,  or  an  egrefs  into  the  veins,  is 
very  evident  from  the  confumption  of  it  in  many 
difeajes,  which  is  extremely  hidden  y  and  from  its 
vaft  and  almoft  immediate  diminution,  only  from 
the  effedt  of  violent  exercife,  or  labour. 

The  ufes  of  the  fat  are,  i.  To  ferve  as  a  kind 
pf  covering  to  the  body,  defending  it  from  cold. 
i.  To  defend  the  more  tender  and  fenfible  parts 
from  being  too  ftrongly  vellicated  by  the  falts. 
3.  To  prefer ve  in  good  order  the  flexion  of  the 
jnufcles,  of  the  cutis,  and  of  the  other  parts  be«> 
tween  and  about  which  it  is  placed.  4:  To  Faci¬ 
litate  the  motions  of  fome  parts,  as  of  the  eyes, 
the  jaw,  &c.  5.  To  fill  up  a  number  of  empty 

interiYical  fpaces,  and  by  that  means  to  add  greatly 
to  the  fymmetry  and  beauty  of  the  parts  •,  as  is 
evidently  the  cafe  in  the  face,  the  neck,  &c.  and 
£0  facilitate  the  diftenfion  of  the  parts,  the  fpaces 
between  which  it  thus  fills  up:  this  is  evidently  ^ 
great  ufe  of  the  fat  about  the  vagina,  the  anus, 
the  offa  ifehii,  and  pudenda  5  which  fills  up  a  great 
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many  large  interffices  there,  and  gives  way  greatly 
in  the  detention  of  thofe  parts  in  the  cxclufion  of 
the  foetus,  and  even  of  the  harder  excrements. 

6.  To  prevent  the  painful  p  refill  re  and  attrition 
of  the  parts,  particularly  in  the  foies  of  the  feet, 
the  nates,  and  other  the  like  parts,  on  which  we 
ftand  or  fit,  See,  in  all  which  the  fat  is  copioufly 
difpofed,  and  ferves  in  the  place  of  a  cufhion  for 
the  mufcular  flefh  to  reft  upon.  And,  finally, 
there  is  great  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that,  when  the 
body  does  not  receive  nutrition  in  the  ufual  way, 
the  regrefs  of  this  into  the  veins  fupplies  it. 

202.  The  panniculus  carnofus  is  deferibed,  byPannicu- 
moft  of  the  anatomical  writers,  as  a  fourth  com-  j.lls  caruo" 
mon  integument  of  the  human  body :  it  is  a  ro- 1Ub” 
buft,  mulculous,  and  flefhy  tunic,  fituated,  in 
beafts,  between  the  cutis  and  the  fat  •,  and  it  is  by 
means  of  this,  that  thofe  creatures  are  able  to 

move  their  fkin,  either  totally  or  in  part,  as  we 
fee  them  frequently  do,  to  diflodge  flies,  &c.  It 
is  not  allowable,  however,  to  deferibe  this  as  a  part 
of  the  human  fabrick,  analogous  to  what  we  fee 
of  it  in  brutes :  there  is  no  fuch  integument  in 
man,  except  poflibly  about  the  face  *  and  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  man  cannot  want  it,  as  his  body  is  de¬ 
fended  by  cloaths,  from  the  occafion  of  the  beaft’s 
exerting  its  motion. 

203.  The  common  membrane  of  the  mufcles  Membra- 
is  alfo,  by  fome,  reckoned  among  the  number  of  "an^fcu‘ 
the  integuments  of  the  human  body  :  this  has  its 

place  immediately  under  the  fat,  and  is  fa  id  to  nis. 
furround  intirely  all  the  mufcles.  This,  however, 
is  alfo  improperly  called  a  common  or  univerfal 
integument ;  fince  it  is  not  expanded  over  the 
whole  body,  but  is  only  found  in  fome  particular 
parts  of  it,  and  is  wholly  wanting  in  many; 
Magnetus  and  Verheyen  very  improperly  divide 
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the  tunica  adipofa  into  three  membranes,  for  the 
fake  of  making  out  the  old  number  of  integu¬ 
ments  % ;  finee  thole  which  are  wanting  in  the 
human  frame,  are  by  no  means  to  be  fupplied  by 
an  imaginary  partition  of  this. 

204.  Having  thus  gone  thro9  the  enumeration 
of  the  common  integuments  of  the  body,  we  are 
to  proceed,  in  the  order  of  diffedtion,  to  the  tegu¬ 
ments  of  the  abdomen  in  particular,  or  its  conti¬ 
nent  parts :  which  are,  befide  the  olfa  innomi- 
nata,  the  os  facrum  and  its  appendage,  and  five 
vertebras  of  the  loins,  the  diaphragm,  the  mufcles 
of  the  abdomen,  and  the  peritonaeum.  The  dif- 
fedter  always  begins  with  this  part,  becaufe  the 
fseces,  contained  in  it,  render  it,  before  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  body,  obnoxious  to  putrefac¬ 
tion  ;  and  all  the  others  are  kept  longer  fweet, 
and  fit  for  examination,  after  the  feparating  the 
contents  of  this, 

205.  In  regard  to  the  mufcles  of  the  abdomen* 
we  are  to  obferve  their  fituation  :  they  occupy, 
and  indeed  compofe,  the  greater  part  of  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  abdomen.  We  are  to  remark 
alfo  the  linea  alba,  which  extends  itfelf  from  the 
fternum  to  the  juncture  of  the  olfa  pubis,  in  form 
of  a  broad  and  itrong  white  ftreak :  this  is  com- 
pofed  of  the  tendons  of  the  mufcles  of  the  abdo¬ 
men,  implicated  together  in  an  amazing  manner  5 
and  in  the  middle  of  this  is  fituated  the  umbilicus, 
or  navel. 

The  number  of  thefe  mufcles  is  properly  five 
pair  -f .  The  firft  pair  are  the  redki :  thefe  have 
their  origin  in  the  ofia  pubis,  and  terminate  at  the 
fternum'  and  four  of  the  ribs,  in  thefe  there  are 
various  tendinous  divifions. 

*  See  Morgagni,  Adyerf.  Anat,  2.  p,  17. 

*(•  Spe  excellent  figures  of  thefe  in  Cowper^s  Myotomia. 
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The  fecond  pair  are  the  oblique  defcendentes  : 
thefe  arife  from  the  feven  ribs,  from  the  fifth  to 
the  eleventh;  and  terminate  by  their  aponeurofes, 
in  the  fpine  of  the  ileum,  the  os  pubis,  and  the 
linea  alba,  which  feveral  fibres  however  pafs 
through. 

The  third  pair  are  the  oblique  afcendentes : 
thefe  arife  from  the  offa  ilei,  the  os  facrum,  and 
the  fpines  of  the  loins ;  and  are  inferted  partly  in 
the  lower  fide  of  the  fpurious  ribs,  and  partly  in 
the  linea  alba. 

The  fourth  pair  are  the  tranfverfi :  thefe  arife 
from  the  tranfverfe  procefifes  of  the  loins,  and  are 
connebted  to  the  diaphragm  ;  and  they  terminate 
in  the  linea  alba. 

The  fifth  and  lafl  pair  are  the  pyramidales : 
thefe  are  very  fmall.  They  have  their  origin  at 
the  junbtures  of  the  ofifa  pubis :  they  thence  rife 
ftrait  to  about  four  fingers  breadth,  and  there  ter¬ 
minate  in  the  linea  alba.  Sometimes  this  pair  is 
Found  wholly  wanting,  fometimes  there  is  only 
•one  of  them  inftead  of  the  pair,  and  fometimes 
there  are  both. 

Thefe  mufcles  are  furnifhed  with  arteries  and 
veins  from  the  intercoftal,  lumbar,  mammary, 
;and  epigaftrick  veffels ;  and  with  nerves,  which 
;are  confiderably  large,  from  the  dorfal  and  lum- 
Ibar  ones. 

There  is  an  annulus,  or  ring,  in  the  lower  part 
3 of  the  oblique  defcendens  *,  and  a  perforation  in 
?the  oblique  afcendens,  ferving  for  the  giving  paf- 
jfage  to  procefifes  of  the  peritonaeum,  and  the  fper- 
matick  veffels  in  men,  and  to  the  ligamenta  ro¬ 
tunda  of  the  uterus  in  women.  In  ruptures  the 
inteftine  and  omentum  make  their  way  alfo  thro* 
ithis  opening.  The  tranfverfi  are  not  penetrated, 
ibuc  their  pafifage  is  under  their  limb. 
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Finally,  we  are  to  obferve  the  ligamentum 
poupartii,  which  is  placed  between  the  fpina  ilel 
and  os  pubis. 

The  ufes  of  the  mufcles  of  the  abdomen  are, 
i.  To  contain  and  defend  the  vifcera  lodged  in 
the  abdomen.  2.  By  their  continual  motion  to 
affift  in  digeftion,  and  in  the  progrefs  of  the  chyle. 
3.  To  promote  the  excretion  of  feces  and  urine  con¬ 
tinually,  and  of  the  foetus  andfecundines  in  time  of 
delivery.  4.  To  be  of  ufe  in  refpiration.  5.  To 
affift  in  the  facilitating  the  various  flexures  of  the 
body.  6.  To  affift  in  the  motion  which  occa- 
fions  the  ftomach  to  throw  up  its  contents  in  vo¬ 
miting.  And,  7,  In  various  other  motions. 

206.  The  peritonaeum  lies  immediately  under 
the  .tranfverfe  mufcles  of  the  abdomen,  and  ad¬ 
heres  to  them.  It  is  a  thin,  fmooth,  and  lubri- 
cous  membrane,  inverting  the  whole  internal  fur- 
face  of  the  abdomen  ;  and  containing  mod  of  the 
vifcera  of  that  part,  as  it  were,  in  a  bag :  it 
coheres  alfo  with  the  diaphragm,  and  with  all  the 
vifcera  lodged  in  this  part.  It  intirely  enclofes 
the  ftomach,  the  inteftines,  the  mefentery,  the 
omentum,  the  liver,  the  fpleen,  and  the  pancreas : 
thefe  are,  therefore,  faid  to  be  lodged  in  the  du- 
plicature  of  the  peritonaeum .  The  kidneys,  ure¬ 
ters,  and  fmaller  veffels  of  the  abdomen,  it  covers 
only  on  their  anterior  part;  and  the  urinary  blad¬ 
der  only  on  the  pofterior.  This  is  the  cafe  in 
the  human  body,  and  this  is  very  different  from 
what  comparative  anatomy  ftiews  us  among  the 
brutes  *. 

The  peritonaeum  is  compofed  of  a  double  mem¬ 
brane,  or  lamella  :  the  exterior  one  has  longitu¬ 
dinal  and  (lender  fibres  ;  the  interior  has  tranf- 

-  *  In  what  manner  the  peritonaeum  covers  the  bladder,, 
Chefelden  has  elegantly  fhe.wn  in  his  treatife  on  Lithotomy. 
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verfe  and  more  robuft  ones  *.  There  are  alfo 
ligaments  formed  from  it:  i.  That  which  fufpends 
the  liver.  2.  The  two  ligamenta  lata  of  the  ute~ 
I  rus  in  women. 

Its  proceffes,  which  it  fends  out  of  the  abdo~ 
[  men,  are  two  :  they  ferveto  furround  and  enclofe 
[  the  fpermatick  vefTels  and  the  tefticles.  In  regard 
j  to  thefe,  we  are  to  obferve,  1.  Their  furprifing 
Ipaflage  between  the  mufcles  of  the  abdomen. 
2.  Their  hiatus,  fo  vifible  in  the  abdomen  of  a 
dog,  but  wanting  in  the  human  body.  3.  The 
feptum,  ferving  to  feparate  the  tefticles,  are  the 
upper  part. 

We  are  alfo  to  obferve  the  involucra  of  the 
ligamenta  rotunda  in  women,  and  their  diverti¬ 
cula  :  Nuck  has  finely  delineated  thefe  in  his  Ade- 
nographia,  p.  39,  40. 

The  arteries  and  veins  of  the  peritonaeum  are 
fupplied  from  the  epigaftrick,  mammary,  lumbar, 
and  diaphragmatick  vefTels  j  and  to  thefe  fome 
add  lymphaticks. 

The  nerves  are  propagated  from  thofe  of  the 
diaphragm,  back,  loins,  and  os  facrum.  Many 
of  the  anatomical  writers  have  alfo  mentioned 
glands  in  the  peritonaeum ;  but,  in  the  natural 
ftate  of  the  part,  no  fuch  are  obfervable. 

The  ufes  of  the  peritonaeum  are,  1.  To  inclofe 
the  contents  of  the  abdomen  ;  for  when  this  part 
is  dilated,  wounded,  or  broken,  they  fall  out  of 
their  due  places,  and  ruptures  are  formed.  2.  To 
give  an  external  covering  to  almoft:  all  the  parts 
contained  in  the  abdomen,  which  are  therefore 
generally  faid  to  have  their  external  membrane 
from  the  peritonaeum.  3.  To  form  the  proceffes 
of  the  peritonaeum,  and  the  tunica  vaginalis  of 
the  teftes. 

f  See  Santorini,  p.  164, 
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Of  the  Contents  of  the  Abdomen. 


207. 


HEN  the  peritonaeum  is  carefully 
laid  open,  there  appear  the  vafa 


umbilicalia,  which,  in  adults,  are  found  degene¬ 
rated  inro  ligaments :  thefe  are  two  arteries,  a 
vein,  and  the  urachus,  lodged  within  the  double 
lamella  of  the  peritonaeum  *.  Thefe  almoft  en¬ 
tirely  difappear  in  adult  brutes ;  or,  at  the  utmofl, 
are  much  lefs  diflinguifhabie  in  them  than  in  men* 
Du  Verney  obferves,  however,  that  the  umbilical 
arteries  always  retain  their  cavity  down  to  the  fun¬ 
dus  of  the  urinary  bladder,  and  that  the  bladder 
always  receives  branches  from  them  -f\ 

After  thefe  comes  in  fight  the  omentum,  or 
epiploon,  lying  upon  the  intefiines;  and  under 
this  the  intefiines  themfeives,  which  fill  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity  ;  the  fmaller 
imeftines  lying  in  the  middle,  the  larger  toward 
the  circumference. 

We  are  then  to  obferve  the  mefentery,  or  mem¬ 
brane,  which  connedts  the  intefiines;  the  flomach, 
which  occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity  toward 
the  left  fide ;  the  liver,  with  the  gall-bladder, 
fituated  on  the  right  fide,  or  in  the  right  hypo- 
condrium  ;  the  fpleen,  on  the  left  fide,  behind  the 
flomach,  and  adhering  to  the  diaphragm  and  the 
Ipurious  ribs :  the  iituation  of  this  part  prevents 
its  coming  in  fight,  till  the  flomach  is  removed. 
The  two  kidneys,  which  are  hid,  as  it  were,  be¬ 
hind  the  intefiines,  and  lie  upon  the  loins  5  the 

*  See  Santorini,  Obf.  Anat.  p.  1 64. 

+  See  Garengot’s  Chirurg.  T.  1.  p.  222.  See  alfo  more 
qf  thefp  veflels  in  our  chapter  of  the  Fcetus. 
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urinary  bladder,  placed  in  the  lowed  part  of  the 
abdominal  cavity,  called  the  pelvis,  andconnedled 
with  the  offa  pubis,  by  means  of  the  peritonaeum. 

The  bladder  in  the  human  body,  when  empty,  is 
fo  fmall,  that  it  is  fcarce  obfervable,  unlefs  dif- 
tended. 

After  this  we  are  to  obferve  the  pancreas,  which 
is  a  large  gland  placed  under  the  ftomach  ;  and 
then  the  parts  ferving  to  generation,  as,  in  men, 
the  veficulas  feminales,  &c.  and,  in  women,  the 
uterus,  its  ligaments,  the  ovaries,  the  Fallopian 
tubes,  and  the  other  parts  belonging  to  the 
uterus. 

We  are  to  obferve,  in  this  cavity  alfo,  the 
aorta,  or  great  artery  *  and  the  vena  cava,  and 
vena  portae;  and  the  emulgent  iliac,  mefenterick, 
and  other  arteries  and  veins,  which  are  confpicu- 
ous  and  numerous. 

208.  The  omentum  is  a  membranaceous  part,  Omen- 
ufually  furnifhed  with  a  large  quantity  of  fat,  and  tum* 
is  placed  under  the  peritonaeum,  and  immediately 
over  the  inteftines.  It  is  called,  by  fome  authors, 
rete  and  reticulum,  from  the  number  of  holes  ap¬ 
pearing  in  it  when  raifed,  and  giving  it  the  re- 
femblance  of  a  net ;  but  thefe  are  not  natural. 

The  Greeks  called  it  epiploon. 

As  to  its  ficuation,  it  ufually  occupies  only  the 
upper  part  of  the  abdomen  ;  but  fometimes  we 
find  it  extended  to  the  lower  part  alfo.  Its  weight 
in  an  adult  human  fubjedt,  not  remarkably  fat,  or 
remarkably  lean,  is  about  half  a  pound  :  in  brutes 
it  varies  extremely,  in  proportion  to  their  being 
more  or  lefs  fat.  As  to  its  connexions,  its  lower 
part  is  evidently  loofe  and  free :  in  its  upper  part 
it  is  joined,  in  its  anterior  part,  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ftomach,  the  duodenum,  and  the  fpleen ;  and 
in  its  pofterior  part,  to  the  colon  and  pancreas. 
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It  is  compofed  of  a  very  tender  double  mem* 
brane,  forming  a  kind  of  pouch,  with  a  cavity 
called  by  authors  its  burfa.  It  has  a  quantity  of 
fat  in  certain  cellules,  deftined  for  that  purpofe, 
and  forming  a  kind  of  duds :  thefe  furround  the 
blood- vefTek,  and  have  between  them  certain  are- 
olse,  or  membranaceous  fpaces. 

Its  arteries  are  called  arteriae  epiploicae  * :  they 
come  from  the  cceliaca,  and  are  very  numerous. 
Its  veins  are  derived  from  the  vena  portae,  and 
principally  from  the  fplenic  branch  :  its  nerves  are 
from  the  intercoftals,  and  the  par  vagum \  and 
befide  thefe,  it  has  fome  lymphaticks. 

It  has  a  very  remarkable  natural  aperture,  dif- 
covered  by  Window,  by  which  it  may  be  con¬ 
veniently  and  elegantly  didended  by  inflation ; 
and  there  are  generally  fome  frnall  natural  fora¬ 
mina  in  it  *,  tho5  the  larger  ones,  from  which  it 
had  its  name  rete ,  are  adventitious.  Malpighi 
has  been  at  great  pains  to  defcribe  what  he  calls 
dudus  adipofi,  in  the  omentum ;  but  what  he 
gives  this  name  to,  are  no  other  than  the  lateral 
diverticulations  of  the  blood -veffels,  which  running 
to  the  cells,  there  fecrete  and  depofit  the  oleagin¬ 
ous  or  fat  matter.  Thefe  cellules,  as  well  as  the 
others -f  ^  where  fat  is  lodged  in  other  parts  of  the  : 
body,  communicate  alfo  with  one  another,  and 
with  the  veins  of  the  part. 

The  ufes  of  the  omentum  are,  i.  By  its  lubri¬ 
city,  to  render  the  neceflary  and  natural  motions  i 
of  the  inteftines  eafy.  2.  To  cherilh  and  defend 
the  inteflines  from  cold.  3.  To  aflift  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  bile,  the  fatty  part  of  which  is 
wholly  owing  to  the  veiTels  of  the  omentum, 

..  '  I  J|  I 

*  See  an  accurate  delineation  of  thefe  arteries  in  Ruyfch’s  1 
Thefaur.  Anat.  2.  T.  5.  fig.  1. 

f  See  Maur,  Hoffman,  idea,  p.  23. 
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every  thing  that  returns  from  this  part,  going  into 
the  liver.  4.  To  temperate  the  acrimony  of  the 
humors.  And,  probably,  5.  To  ferve,  as  all  the 
other  fat  parts  of  the  body,  to  give  it  nourifh- 
ment,  when  it  is  incapable  of  being  nourifhed 
any  other  way. 

209.  The  ftomach,  or  ventricle,  is  a  hollow  The  flo- 
membranaceous  part ;  placed,  for  the  mod  part,  macil* 
in  the  left  hypocondrium,  immediately  under  the 
diaphragm,  and,  in  an  oblique  (filiation,  between 
the  liver  and  the  fpleen.  In  this  we  are  to  ob- 
ferve,  1 .  Its  figure,  which  is  like  that  of  the  bag 
ofapairof  bag-pipes.  2.  Its  divifion  into  three 
parts,  that  is,  into  two  orifices  and  a  bottom. 

Its  left  orifice,  called  cardia,  is  placed  much 
higher  than  its  right,  and  is  continuous  with  the 
gula,  and  furnifhed  with  a  great  number  of  nerves. 

Its  right  orifice  is  called  the  pylorus,  and  is 
connedted  with  or  opens  into  the  inteftines :  in  this 
part  there  is  a  fingular  valve,  the  office  of  which 
is  to  clofe  the  ftomach  *.  We  are  alfo  to  obferve 
the  ligament,  by  which  the  pylorus  is  connected  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  ftomach. 

The  fize  of  the  ftomach,  in  human  fubjedts,  is 
very  various  :  in  people  addidled  to  gluttony,  it 
is  ufually  very  large;  and  in  men  it  is,  in  general, 
larger  than  in  women.  In  the  human  body  it  is 
always  fingle ;  but  many  of  the  beafts  have  feveral 
ftomachs. 

Its  veflels  are  arteries,  veins,  nerves,  and  lym- 
phaticks.  Its  arteries,  called  gaftricse,  it  receives 
from  the  cceliac  :  the  gaftrick  veins  all  run  to  the 
vena  ports.  Among  thefe  we  are  to  obferve  the 
vafa  brevia,  which  go  off  to  the  fplenic  branch, 
and  the  vena  coronaria,  which  furrounds  the 
ftomach. 


*  See  its  figure,  Tab.  6, 
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Its  nerves  principally  enter  at  the  left  orifice : 
they  come  from  the  par  vagum,  and  are  very 
large ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  ftomach  is  fo 

fenfible. 

The  iymphaticks  go  to  the  receptaculum  chylh 

The  fubftance  of  the  ftomach  is  membra¬ 
naceous  :  it  is  compofed  of  four  coats. 

The  firft  coat  is  membranaceous,  in  the  ftri£t 
fenfe  of  the  term :  the  fibres  of  this  run  tranf- 
verfely.  The  fecond  is  mufculous ;  and  in  this 
the  courfe  of  the  fibres  is  various,  and,  as  it  were, 
inextricable  :  fome  of  them  run  circularly,  as  it 
were,  from  the  upper  part  to  the  lower ;  and  others 
only  on  the  upper  part  of  the  ftomach,  between 
the  two  orifices :  others  run  obliquely  from  the 
left  fide  to  the  right,  and  fome  furround  the 
orifice. 

The  third  coat  of  the  ftomach  is  nervous:  this 
forms  a  multitude  of  wrinkles,  and  is  furniftied 
with  a  number  of  fanguiferous  vefiels  and  fmali 
glands,  which  fecrete  the  liquor  gaftricus,  or  liquor 
of  the  ftomach.  This  is  more  readily  obferved 
in  hogs  than  in  the  human  body. 

The  fourth  is  villofe,  thin,  and  porous  *  :  it 
adheres  very  firmly  to  the  former. 

The  ufe  of  the  ftomach  is  for  the  digeftion  of 
our  food,  that  is,  to  receive,  contain,  diffolve, 
and  change  what  is  fwallowed  by  the  mouth ;  and 
after  a  fufficient  concodlion,  to  expel  it  thro5  the 
pylorus  into  the  inteftines :  poftibly  alfo,  it  abforbs 
and  retains  the  more  fubtile  parts  of  what  it  has 
thus  prepared  for  nutrition.  It  alfo  is  the  organ 
in  which  the  fenfation  of  hunger  refides. 

%  ,1  •  ••  J 

*  See  Ruyfch’s  Thefaur.  Anatom.  2.  T.5.  fig.  2.  and  of 
the  papillae  of  the  ftomach,  fee  the  fame  author,  Adverf.  3* 
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210.  The  inteftines  are  long  and  large,  cylin-Thein- 
drick,  hollow,  membranaceous  bodies  ;  or  rather  teftme-s* 
one  fuch  continued  body,  reaching  from  the  fto- 
mach  to  the  anus.  •  In  thefe  we  are  to  obferve, 

1.  Their  length,  which  is  ufually  fix  times  as 
much  as  the  height  of  the  man  they  belong  to. 

2.  Their  wonderful  circumvolutions,  and  the  ufes 
of  them.  3.  Their  connection,  by  means  of  the 
mefentery,  with  the  vertebrae  of  the  loins.  4.  Their 
number,  which  tho*  properly  and  exadly,  as  be* 
fore  obferved,  it  be  but  one,  yet  is  ufually  made 
fix.  Of  the  fix  inteftines  of  this  divifion,  three 
are  called  the  fmaller  inteftines,  inteftina  tenuiaj 
and  the  other  three  the  larger,  or  inteftina  cralfa. 

Of  the  fir  ft  three,  called  the  fmall  guts,  orDuode- 
inteftina  tenuia,  the  firft  is  the  duodenum,  fonuxn? 
named  from  its  length,  which  is  about  that  of 
twelve  fingers.  This  has  its  origin  at  the  pylorus, 
and  at  its  beginning  afeends  a  little;  but  after  this 
it  defeends  ;  and  toward  its  end,  finally  afeending 
again,  it  runs  tranfverfely  toward  the  left  kidney  : 
it  receives,  at  the  diftance  of  three  or  four  fingers 
from  the  pylorus,  at  one  prominent  hiatus  or 
mouth,  the  ofcula,  or  apertures  of  the  cholidick 
and  pancreatick  duds,  for  the  fufeeption  of  the 
bile  and  the  pancreatick  juice.  The  thicknefs  of 
the  coats  of  the  duodenum  is  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  of  the  fmall  guts ;  and  its  cavity  is  alfo 
greater  than  that  of  any  of  them  :  in  its  begin¬ 
ning  it  has  no  valves,  nor  rugae  ;  but  in  its  con¬ 
tinuation  it  has  very  numerous  and  remarkable 
ones,  called  by  authors  juga*.  It  has  alfo  the 
glands  called  glandulae  brunneri,  in  great  number, 
tferving  for  thefecretion  of  a  thin  aqueous  fluid  f; 


*  See  Santorini,  p.  167. 
f  See  Santorini,  Tradb  de  Valv.  Duodeni. 
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and  it  has  an  artery  from  the  cceliac,  and  a  vein* 
as  the  reft  of  the  inteftines  have,  from  the  porta. 

The  fecond  of  the  fmall  guts  is  the  jejunum, 
fo  called  becaufe  it  is  ufually  found  empty.  This 
is  owing  to  the  fluidity  of  the  chyle,  the  greater 
ftimulus  of  the  bile  in  it,  and  the  abundance  of 
the  ladtea!  veflfels  which  it  is  furnifhed  with.  Its 
fituation  is  in  the  region  above  the  navel :  it  has 
a  great  many  connivent  valves.  Its  beginning  is 
where  the  duodenum  ends;  and  its  termination  in 
the  place  where  the  valves,  juft  mentioned,  are 
obliterated.  Its  length  is  different  in  various  fub- 
jedfs  :  it  is  ufually,  however,  between  that  of  thir¬ 
teen  and  fixteen  (pans.  It  is  generally  ihorter  than 
the  ileum. 

The  third  and  laft  of  the  fmall  guts  is  the 
ileum.  Its  fimatic/n  is  principally  below  the  navel, 
near  the  offa  ilei,  whence  it  has  its  name.  Its 
length  is  various :  fometimes  not  more  than  fif¬ 
teen,  fometimes  twenty  fpans,  or  more.  Its  begin¬ 
ning  is  where  the  valves  of  the  jejunum  ceafe  to 
be  conlpicuous,  and  its  end  is  where  the  larger 
inteftines  begin  •,  in  which  place  it  is,  in  a  very 
Angular  manner,  inferted  into  the  left  fide  of  the 
colon  *.  Valves  it  has  none,  unlefs  that  great 
one  at  the  end,  which  is  called,  by  many,  valvula 
coli  Bauhini  :  its  glands  are,  in  general,  more  nu¬ 
merous  toward  the  end  than  in  any  other  part. 

Of  the  three  large  inteftines,  called,  from  their 
fize,  infeftina  craffa,  the  firft  is  the  ccecum  : 
this  is  fnuated  at  the  right  os  ileum,  and  refembles 
a  bag,  and  has  a  vermiform  or  worm-like  appen¬ 
dage  fixed  to  it.  It  begins  at  the  termination  of 
the  ileum,  and  terminates- jn  the  bottom  of  the 
bag  or  faccuius  which  it  forms:  its  length  is  not 

#  See  the  author’s  difTertation  de  Valvula  Coli.  See  alio 
here  fig.  7.  and  Morgagn.  Adverf.  T.  3.  fig.  2, 
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more  than  three  or  four  fingers  breadth.  In  the 
appendage,  opening  into  the  fide  of  the  caecum, 
there  are  fome  glands;  which,  together  with  its 
ere6t  fituation,  as  that  is  ufually  the  cafe,  feems 
to  fliew  that  fome  fluid  is  fecreted  there.  In 
hens  this  is  double  ;  as  alfo  in  many  others  fowls. 

In  fifhes  there  are  frequently  a  vafl  number  of 
them  ;  in  fome  fpecies,  not  lefs  than  four  hun¬ 
dred*.  In  man  it  is,  at  the  utmoft,  fingle,  and 
is  often  wanting^. 

The  fecond  of  the  inteftina  craffa  is  the  colon.  Colon. 
The  fituation  of  this  is  at  the  circumference  of 
the  fmaller  inteftines  ;  and  it  is  ufually,  ftrangely,. 
and  varioufly  convolecled  and  fiexuous.  Its  be¬ 
ginning  is  above  the  termination  of  the  ileum, 
and  its  end  is  at  the  os  factum.  It  is  connected 
with  the  os  ilei,  the  right  kidney,  the  gall-bladder, 
the  liver,  the  ftomach,  the  fpleen  *,  and,  finally, 
with  the  left  kidney.  Its  length  is  from  five  to 
feven  fpans :  its  diameter  is  the  greateft  of  that  of 
any  of  the  guts,  it  has  three  ligaments  running 
longitudinally  in  it,  and  terminating  in  the  vermi¬ 
form  procefs  §.  It  has  alfo  certain  external  adi- 
pofe  appendiculae,  which  ferve  to  lubricate  it  j. 

The  connivent  valves  are  larger  in  this  than  in 
any  other  of  the  guts ;  and  the  coats  it  is  com- 
pofed  of,  are  ftronger  than  in  the  final  1  guts. 

The  third  and  laft  of  the  inteftina  craffa  is  the  Re&um. 
re&um.  It  is  thus  called  from  its  fituation,  which 
is  ftrait  or  perpendicular  upon  the  os  facrum.  Its 
length  is  about  three  hands  breadth  ;  and  its  dia¬ 
meter  about  three  fingers.  It  has  its  beginning  at 
the  loweft  vertebras  of  the  loins :  its  extremity  is 

*  See  Grevv’s  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Gats, 
f  See  Morgagni,  Adverf.  3.  p.  27. 

§  See  Morgagni,  Obf.  Anat.  3.  p.  2 7.  fig.  3, 

J  Ruyfch,  Muf.  Anat.  p.  75,  and  76. 
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what  is  called  the  anus.  This  is  furnifhed  with 
three  mufcles  ;  one  called  the  fphincter,  whole 
office  it  is  to  clofe  the  anus  •,  and  two  others,  called 
elevatores,  whofe  office  is  to  draw  it  up.  Of 
thefe  we  fhall  fpeak  in  their  proper  place,  among 
the  mufcles.  It  is  connected  to  the  os  facrum, 
the  os  coccygis,  and  the  urinary  bladder,  in  men  ; 
but  in  women  to  the  vagina  uteri.  The  coats  of 
the  redtum,  are  more  thick  and  flefhy,  than  thofe 
of  any  other  of  the  inteflines :  it  has,  in  general, 
no  valves;  but  it  has  fevera!  rug®.  The  abfence 
of  valves  here,  is  to  prevent  the  expulfion  of  the 
feces  from  being  retarded.  The  anus  is  fur- 
rounded  with  a  large  quantity  of  fat,  to  the  end 
that  it  may  be  eafily  dilated,  in  the  evacuation  of 
its  contents. 

21 1.  The  ftrudture  and  fubflance  of  the  inrtf- 
'  tines  is  membranaceous :  they  are  formed,  in  every 
part,  of  five  coats  or  tunics. 

The  firft  is  the  common  coat,  from  the  peri¬ 
tonaeum,  and  is  membranaceous. 

The  fecond  is  cellular ;  and  is  called,  by  the  late 
writers,  tunica  cellulofa  Ruyfchii.  This  is  con¬ 
tinuous  with  the  mefentery,  and  is  to  bedifcovered 
by  inflating  it  *.  This  coat,  in  fat  animals,  alfo 
frequently  contains  abundance  of  fat. 

The  third  is  mufcular:  this  is  compofed  of  a 
double  feries  of  fibres,  in  part  longitudinal,  and 
in  part  annular  ;  and  thefe  aftift  the  motion  of  the 

guts. 

The  fourth  coat  is  nervous  :  it  is  furnifhed  with 
abundance  of  cellules,  vafcules  and  glands,  and 
is  thicker  than  the  others.  From  this  arife  the 
rug®,  and  the  valves  of  the  inteflines. 

The  fifth  is  the  villofe  coat :  this  fuftains  the 
terminations  of  the  excretory  veflfels,  and  the 

*  Ruyfehj  Thef.  Anat,  6.  T.  fig.  2. 
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beginnings  of  the  ladteals.  Hence,  when  nicely 
examined,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  fieve  *.  Ic 
is  the  organ  of  percolation  of  the  chyle. 

The  inteflines  have  vefTels,  in  great  abundance, 
running  over  every  part  of  their  fubftance.  Their 
arteries  are  from  the  meferiac  ones ;  the  upper  me- 
fcriac  lerving  for  the  finaller  inteflines ;  the  lower 
for  the  larger:  thefe  make  a  multitude  of  very 
lingular  and  furprifing  anaflomofes.  The  veins 
are  the  meferiacks,  and  go  off  to  the  vena  portae 
and  the  liver.  The  nerves  are  fent  from  the  in- 
tercoflals,  and  the  par  vagum.  And  befide  thefe, 
we  are  to  obferve  the  lacteal  velfels  ;  of  which  we 
fhall  treat  more  at  large  hereafter. 

The  redlum,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  receives  blood- 
veffcls  alfo  from  the  hypogaflricks. 

There  are  alfo,  befide  the  brunnerian  glands  of 
the  duodenum,  other  glands  in  the  inteflines, 
called,  from  the  name  of  the  perfon  who  difco- 
vered  them,  glandufe  Peyeri.  Thefe,  in  the 
fmall  guts,  are  ufually  little,  congregate,  and  mi¬ 
liary:  fometimes  they  are  fingle.  They  are  larger 
as  they  are  nearer  the  duodenum,  and  fmaller  as 
they  approach  toward  the  great  guts.  Their  of¬ 
fice  is  to  difcharge  into  the  inteflines  a  liquor, 
which  ferves  for  the  attenuation  of  the  chyle,  and 
for  the  lubricating  of  the  inteflines.  In  the  larger 
gutc,  and  in  the  vermiform  appendage,  they  are 
fingle  and  large,  of  a  lenticular  figure;  and  they 
are  largefl  of  all  in  the  redlum.  They  have 
mouths,  out  of  which  there  is  fecreted  a  fluid, 
ferving  to  lubricate  the  fides  of  the  inteflines,  and 
to  foften  the  feces,  that  they  may  be  evacuated 
j  without  pain. 

The  ufe  of  the  fmaller  guts  is  to  promote  the 
formation  of  the  chyle,  to  perfedt  its  fecretions, 

*  Ruyfcf’s  Epift.  n.  T.  12. 
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and  to  propel  the  remaining  feces  to  the  larger. 
The  office  of  the  larger  guts  is  to  receive  and 
colledt  the  matter  of  the  feces,  and  at  a  proper 
time  to  expel  it. 

212.  The  mefentery  is  a  thick  fat  membrane, 
placed  in  the  midft  of  the  inteftines,  particularly 
of  the  fmaller  ones,  whence  it  has  its  name.  In 
obferving  this  we  are  to  regard,  i.  Its  fubftance, 
which  is  compoled  of  membranes,  fat,  veftels  of 
all  kinds-,  and,  in  the  human  body,  of  a  number 
of  glands.  2.  Its  connections,  which  are,  in  the 
upper  part,  with  the  three  fuperior  vertebrae  of 
the  loins  in  the  lower,  with  the  inteftines,  and 
particularly  with  the  jejunum  and  ileum  to  which 
it  alfo  gives  their  outer  coat.  3.  Its  diyifion,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  anatomical  writers,  who  call  that 
part  of  it,  which  joins  the  colon,  the  mefocolon  ; 
that  part  which  joins  the  other  inteilines,  &c.  the 
mefenterium,  or  meferaeum.  4.  Its  circumfe¬ 
rence,  in  which,  when  feparated  from  the  intef¬ 
tines,  there  are  feveral  folds  or  plic«,  giving  it 
the  refemblance  of  gloves.  Its  length,  in  the 
whole,  is  about  three  ells  ;  but  the  inteftines, 
which  are  joined  to  it,  are  at  lead  of  four  times 
that  length. 

Its  coats  or  membranes  are  two,  a  fuperior,  and 
an  inferior;  and  between  them  there  is  a  cellular 
fubftance,  containing  the  fat  ;  and  the  meferiack 
vefiels  and  glands  are  alfo  placed  there.  Many 
reckon  this  a  third  coat  of  the  mefentery,  and 
that  not  improperly:  they  call  it  the  tunica  cel- 
lulofa  *. 

The  vefiels  of  the  mefentery  are  blood- vefiels, 
nerves,  la&eals,  and  lymphaticks.  The  blood- 
vefiels  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  inteftines, 

*  See  Wharton’s  Adenographia,  cap.  8.  and  Ruyfch’s 
Thefaur.  6.  p.  76, 
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and  they  make  a  multitude  of  Arrange  meanders, 
and  have  very  frequent  anaftomofes  *.  The 
nerves  alfo  come  from  the  par  vagum,  and  the 
intercoftals.  The  ladeals  and  lymphaticks  we 
fhall  treat  of,  in  their  place,  hereafter. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  glands  difperfed 
throughout  the  whole  mefentery  -f.  Thefe  vary 
greatly,  in  different  fubjeds,  in  their  fize,  figure, 
and  fi  uation  :  in  old  fubjecds,  they  often  almoft 
difappear.  In  comparative  anatomy  we  find, 
that  in  dogs  there  is  only  one,  but  that  very  large, 
and  called  pancreas  Afeliii.  The  ladeal  veflfels 
pafs  thro5  thefe  glands;  and  their  office  is  to  fe- 
crete  a  fluid,  which  is  to  ferve  for  the  diluting  of 
the  chyle. 

The  ufes  of  the  mefentery  are,  1.  To  fufpend, 
conned  together,  and  retain,  in  their  due  place, 
all  the  inteflines.  2.  To  fuftain  the  finguiferous 
and  ladeal  veflfels  of  the  inteflines.  And,  3.  To 
make  the  way,  for  the  ladeals  to  the  receptacle, 
fhorter. 

2  1 3.  The  vefiels  called  vafa  chylifera,  compre-  Vafa  chy- 
hend  the  ladeals  and  the  thoracic  dud.  Theykfera. 
are  fine  fubtile  canals,  firuated  in  the  inteftine>  and 
the  mefentery,  and  whole  office  it  is  to  convey 
the  chyle  to  its  deftined  places. 

Afellius  has  the  honour  of  pafling  for  the  firfl: 
difcoverer  of  them.  He  demonft  rated  them  in 
the  year  1622;  but  they  were  long  before  ob- 
ferved  by  Erafiflratus  and  Galen,  who  took  them 
for  arteries  containing  mi  k. 

The  mo  ft  convenient  method  of  demonftrating 
them  is,  in  comparative  anatomy,  by  feeding 
fome  animal  plentifully ;  and,  in  about  three 

*  See  thefe  delineated  in  Euftachius,  Drake  and  Chefelden. 

f*  See  thefe  elegantly  figured  in  Ruyfch’s  Opufc.  de  Gland. 
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hours  afterwards,  firangling  it.  In  this  cafe  they 
are  all  turgid  with  chyle  :  at  other  times  they  are 
filled  with  a  lymphatick  juice,  not  with  chyle  \ 
and  are  accordingly  called  not  chyliferous  veficls, 
but  lymphaticks. 

When  the  creature  is  opened,  the  du£!us  tho- 
racicus,  hereafter  to  be  defcribed,  is  to  be  tied 
with  a  thread  :  this  makes  the  feeing  them  the 
more  certain  and  eafy  •,  but  often  they  may  be 
diftinguifhed  without  this  affiftance  very  plainly. 

The  difficulty  of  demonft  rating  them,  in  hu¬ 
man  fubjedls,  arifes  from  our  not  making  our 
difledtions  of  them  immediately  after  death,  or 
while  the  flefh  is  yet  warm  ;  for,  foon  after  death, 
they  wholly  dilappear.  Sometimes,  however, 
they  are  obvious  enough  to  be  clearly  diftin- 
guiffied,  even  in  human  fubjecls ;  efpecially  in 
fuch  as  have  been  fuffocated  or  ftrangulated :  feme* 
times  in  fuch  as  have  died  of  particular  difeafes. 

The  origin  of  the  chyliferous  vefteis  is  from  the 
inteftines,  and  principally  from  the  fmall  ones  : 
in  all  thefe  their  roots  are  extremely  numerous, 
and  eafily  diftinguiffiable  *,  much  more  fo,  indeed, 
in  the  human  body  than  in  dogs  which  are  the 
animals  ufually  experimented  upon.  In  the  larger 
guts  they  are  very  few,  and  often  none  at  all  can 
be  feen  there 

Anatomifts  diftinguifh  the  lafteals  into  two 
kinds,  which  they  call  la&eals  of  the  firft  and  of 
the  fecond  order.  Thofe  of  the  firft  order,  are 
fuch  as  run  from  the  inteftines  to  the  glands  of 

*  See  a  delineation  of  them,  fig.  8.  from  a  human  fubje<ffi 
What  draughts  others  have  given  of  them-,  feem  to  have  been 
taken  from  other  animals. 

■f  See  our  author’s  obfervations  in  the  Ephemerides,  N.  C. 
Cent.  5.  p„  234.  and  Philofophical  Tranfactions  of  England, 
NQ.  305?.  ' 
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the  mefentery  :  thofe  of  the  fecond  order,  are  fuch 
as  run  from  the  glands  to  the  receptacles,  where 
they  terminate.  Thefe  laft  are  larger  than  the 
former  ;  but  they  are  alfo  fewer  in  number. 

In  the  chyliferous  veflels  there  are  alfo  femi- 
lunar  valves :  thefe  are  double,  and  are  placed  op- 
pofitely,  and  they  prevent  the  reflux  of  the  con* 
tents  *,  but  they  are  much  lefs  frequent  in  thefe 
veffels  than  in  the  other  lymphaticks  *. 

The  ule  of  the  chyliferous  veflels  is  to  carry 
the  chyle  from  the  inteflines,  thro’  the  mefentery, 
to  the  common  refervoir,  or  receptaculum  chyli. 

It  is  obfervable,  that,  in  birds,  there  is  a  defeat 
of  the  chyliferous  veflels;  the  chyle,  in  thefe,  en¬ 
tering  the  meferiac  veins. 

The  dudtus  thoracicus,  or  chyliferous  du6t,  isDudus 
a  very  tender  canal,  receiving  the  chyle  from  thethoraci 
chyliferous  veflels,  and  the  lymph  from  the  lym-CUSi 
phaticks,  and  carrying  them  to  the  thorax,  and 
ufually  thro’  it  to  the  fubcf avian  vein. 

Pecquet  has  the  honour  of  being  accounted  the 
fir  ft  obferver  of  it  f  :  he  demonft  rated  it  in  the  year 
165 1  ;  but  Euftacius  had  difeovered  it  long  before 
him,  tho’  he  has  expreflfed  himfelf  too  obfcurely§. 

The  beginning  of  this  du£t  is  in  the  refervoir, 
or  receptaculum  chyli,  which  is  fituated  in  the  left 
fide  of  the  upper  vertebra  of  the  loins,  under  the 
aorta,  and  the  veflels  of  the  left  kidney  :  the  reft 
of  the  du£t  has  fome  refemblance  of  a  fack  or 
bag,  and  is  larger,  and  irregular  in  its  figure.  Its 
end  is  ufually  in  the  left  fubclavian  vein,  fome- 
times  in  the  jugular. 

In  dogs,  and  many  other  animals,  its  progrefs 
is  under  the  aorta;  but,  in  the  human  body,  it 

*  See  Ruyfch’s  Dilucidatio  Valvularum. 

■f  See  i’ecqnet’s  Exp.  Anatom. 

§  See  Euftachius,  Lib.  de  Vena  azygos. 
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afcends  along  the  right  fide  of  the  vertebra  of  the 
back,  and  pafTes  between  the  aorta  and  the  vena 
azygos •,  fcmetimes  with  a  fimple  trunk,  fome- 
times  divided  into  two.  Its  breadth,  where  un¬ 
divided,  is  about  that  of  a  wheat-draw. 

The  bed  method  of  demondrating  it  in  ani¬ 
mals,  is  to  feed  a  dog  well,  then  drangle  him  ; 
and,  as  foon  as  the  body  is  opened,  to  tie  it  up 
with  a  thread  in  the  bread,  juft  by  the  fubcla- 
vian  :  by  this  means  the  ciftern,  or  receptacle  of 
the  chyle,  and  the  chyliferous  vefTels  and  lym¬ 
phaticks,  all  are  expofed  evidently  to  the  view  at 
once. 

In  a  human  body  they  may  alfo  be  obferved, 
any  time  after  death,  by  injecting,  according  to 
Salzman  *,  wax,  or  any  fluid,  or  indeed  only 
by  inflating  the  great  lymphatick  veflfd,  which 
runs  by  the  ldt  emulgent  vein  :  or  other- 
wife,  if,  according  to  Htnninger  ~f,  an  injedion, 
or  barely  an  inflation,  be  made  into  a  ladeal  of 
the  fecond  order,  to  be  traced  out  in  the  midft  of 
the  niefentery  :  or,  finally,  if  the  pleura  be  care¬ 
fully  cut  between  the  aorta  and  the  vena  azygos, 
the  dud  will  ufualiy  be  eafily  found  there. 

It  is  compofed  of  a  fine,  thin,  and  pel¬ 
lucid  membrane  ;  and  within  it  there  are  valves, 
as  in  the  ladeals  and  lymphaticks,  which  prevent 
the  reflux  of  the  chyle:  there  are  more  of  thefe 
in  the  human  body  than  in  beads.  And,  finally, 
there  is  a  femi- lunar  valve,  cloflng  its  extremity, 
under  the  fubclavian. 

The  ufe  of  the  dudus  thoracicus  is  to  carry 
the  chyle  to  the  blood,  thro’  the  thorax,  as  it  re¬ 
ceives  it  from  the  receptacle,  and  with  it  the 
lymph  from  the  lymphaticks. 

*  See  Pecquet’s  Differtation,  printed  at  Strafburg  1711. 

f  See  Ephemerides  Nat.  Cur.  Cent,  4.  App.  p.  120. 
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215.  Next  to  the  chyliferous  veffels,  we  are  to  Lympha- 
mention  the  lymphaticks,  which  are  of  a  very  ticks. 
Angular  ftrubture,  and  are  to  be  demonftrated  at 
the  fame  time  in  directions.  They  are  thin,  fub- 
tile,  and  pellucid  veffels  ;  and  ufually  convey  thro’ 
them  an  aqueous  fluid,  called  lymph  :  but  in  the 
inteflines,  particularly  in  the  time  of  digeftion, 
they  are  found  filled  with  chyle  ;  and  at  that  time, 
as  before  obferved,  they  are  called  lableal  veffels. 

The  firft  difcovery  of  the  lymphaticks  is  by 
fome  given  to  Bartholine,  by  others  to  Rudbeck, 
by  fome  to  Gliffon,  and  by  others  to  Charl¬ 
ton.  Their  fituation  is  in  the  fuperficies  of  feveral 
parts,  particularly  of  the  concave  fide  of  the  liver, 
the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  the  trunk  of 
the  vena  portae.  They  are  compofed,  like  the 
labteals,  of  a  fine  and  delicate  membrane.  They 
have,  very  frequently,  double  fen§i-lunar  valves : 

Ruyfch  has  excellently  defcribed  thefe  in  his  book 
on  the  valves  of  the  lymphaticks.  They  have 
their  beginning  in  mo  ft  of  the  parts  of  the  body  ; 
they  have  not  been  difcQvered  every  where  in  it; 
but  it  is  probable  that  they  are  there,  tho’  nor.  yet 
found.  Their  terminations  or  infertions  are,  iff, 
in  feveral  of  the  larger  veins,  particularly  in  the 
cava  and  porta.  2.  In  the  ciftern,  or  receptacle 
of  the  chyle.  3.  In  the  thosacick  dubt  itfelf. 

The  method  of  (hewing  them,  in  diffection,  is 
by  tying  up  either  the  thoracick  dubt  or  the  vena 
cava,  vena  porta,  the  fplenic,  the  renal  vein,  or 
any  other  of  the  large  ones,  either  in  an  animal 
yet  living,  or  but  juft  dead  ;  or  by  powerfully  in¬ 
flating  the  veins,  arteries,  or  excretory  dubts  of 
the  vifcera,  in  an  animal  not  yet  cold. 

The  ule  of  the  lymphaticks  is  to  carry  off, 
from  the  feveral  parts,  the  quantity  of  lymph 
that  was  redundant,  in  regard  to  their  nutrition; 
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and  to  convey  it  either  into  the  mafs  of  blood,  or 
into  the  chyliferous  duCts.  The  refluent  lymph, 
thus  conveyed  thither  by  them,  ferves  again  for  a 
new  dilution  of  the  chyle  and  of  the  blood. 

216.  The  pancreas  is  a  large  gland,  of  a  flatifh 
fhape  and  fiefhy  colour,  extended  behind  the  (to¬ 
rn  ach,  and  reaching  from  the  duodenum  tranf- 
verfely  toward  the  fpleen.  In  this  we  are  to  ob» 
ferve  the  connections  it  has  with  the  duodenum, 
the  mefentery,  with  thefplenic  vefiels,  and  with  the 
fpleen  itfelf.  In  the  human  body  it  is  Ample  1  but 
In  dogs,  cats,  and  many  other  animals,  it  is  di¬ 
vided,  as  it  were,  into  two  parts.  Its  length  is 
eight  or  nine  inches:  its  breadth  is  about  two 
fingers,  or  two  and  a  half :  its  thicknefs  about  one 
finger :  its  weight  about  three  ounces.  In  man 
the  pancreas  much  refembles  the  tongue  of  a  dog 
in  fhape :  it  is  broadeft  towards  the  duodenum, 
and  gradually  narrower  toward  the  fpleen.  It  is 
furrounded  with  a  membrane,  which  is  continuous 
with  the  peritonaeum  :  its  fubftance  is  glandulous, 
and  it  feems  formed  by  conglomeration  of  many 
others.  It  has  arteries  from  thecceliac  and  ramus 
fplenicus  ;  and  veins  alfo  from  the  fplenic  vein  : 
its  nerves  are  from  the  par  vagum  and  the  inter- 
coflals ;  its  lymphaticks  are  uncertain  :  and,  final¬ 
ly,  it  has  an  excretory  du6t,  compofed  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  others.  Maurice  Hoffman  firfl:  difcovered 
it  in  1641,  in  a  turkey;  and  afterwards  it  was 
difcovered  by  Wirtfungius.  in  the  human  body,  as 
Bartholine,  who  was  prefent,  informs  us 

Ir  is  commonly  Angle  in  the  human  body: 
fometimes,  however,  it  is  double.  In  many  of 
the  common  birds  it  is  double,  and  in  fome 
triple. 

*  See  T.  Bartholine,  An  at.  Reformat.  1.  1.  c.  13.  Alfo 
Maur,  Hoffman,  in  Horjiii  Microcofm,  p.  164, 
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Its  fituation  is  in  the  middle  of  the  pancreas, 
where  it  refembles  an  empty  vein,  and  is  of  about 
the  thicknefs  of  a  fmall  draw.  Its  termination  is 
in  the  duodenum  :  it  enters  it  obliquely,  four  or 
five  fingers  breadth  below  the  pylorus,  ufually  at 
the  fame  orifice  with  the  dudtus  cholidocus  :  but 
fometimes  it  has  a  double  aperture.  In  many 
beads  it  is  inferted  into  the  duodenum  by  a  parti¬ 
cular  orifice,  at  a  confiderable  diftance  below  the 
pylorus. 

The  ufe  of  the  pancreas  is  to  fecrete  a  peculiar 
liquor,  called  the  fuccus  pancreaticus :  this  is  of  a 
falivofe  nature,  and  ferves  to  attenuate  the  chyle. 

217.  The  liver  is  a  very  large  vifeus,  of  a  red  The  liver, 
colour,  fituated  in  the  right  hypocondrium,  and 
ferving  for  the  fecrerion  of  the  gall. 

In  this  we  are  to  oblerve  its  fize,  which  is  very 
large,  that  the  bile  may  be  fecreted  in  large  abun¬ 
dance  •,  its  figure,  which  is  irregular ;  the  upper 
furface  convex,  fmooth,  and  equal ;  the  lower, 
hollow  and  unequal,  and  containing  the  gall¬ 
bladder.  There  is  a  remarkable  eminence  in  the 
liver,  where  the  vena  portae  enters  it,  called  the 
porta. 

In  dogs  the  liver  is  divided  into  lobes ;  but  in 
human  iubjedls  there  is  no  fuch  dividon.  Its 
weight  is  about  four  pounds.  It  is  connedted, 
id,  by  the  ligamenta  lata  with  the  diaphragm, 
and  by  the  ligamentum  rotundum  with  the  navel : 
this  lad  ligament  has  been  in  the  foetus,  the  vena 
umbilicalis.  It  is  connected  with  the  diaphragm  alfo 
by  the  proper  membrane  of  that  part,  and  by  the 
blood- vedels*  principally  the  vena  cava  and  vena 
portae. 

The  membrane  which  furrounds  the  liver  is 
thin,  and  is  continuous  with  the  peritonaeum. 
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In  the  liver  we  are  alfo  to  obferve  the  capfula 
Gliflfonii,  fo  called  from  its  difcoverer  :  this  is  a 
tunic,  continuous  with  the  peritonaeum,  and  in¬ 
cludes  the  branches  of  the  vena  portae,  and  the 
biliary  dubts,  as  they  approach  the  liver,  as  well 
as  within  it. 

The  veffels  of  the  liver  are  very  numerous:  it 

J 

has  arteries  for  its  nutrition  from,  ift,  the  coeliac  i 
2d,  the  cyfticks  3d,  the  diaphragmaticks ;  and 
fometimes,  4th,  from  the  fuperior  mefenterick. 

Its  veins  are,  firft,  from  the  vena  portae,  enter¬ 
ing  the  concave  furface  of  the  liver:  this  vein 
fupplies  the  place  both  of  a  vein  and  an  artery  in 
this  part,  bringing  in  the  blood  for  the  fecretion 
of  the  bile  y  but  of  this,  more  in  its  place. 
2d,  from  the  vena  cava  :  and,  3d,  from  the  dia- 
phragmatick  vein,  for  the  reflux  of  the  abundant 
blood  to  the  heart.  The  nerves  of  the  liver  arife 
from  the  plexus  hepaticus  of  the  intercoftals. 

The  biliary  veffels,  near  which  there  are  often 
glands  fituated,  are  thefe,  1.  The  dubtus  choli- 
docus  communis :  this  opens  obliquely  into  the 
duodenum.  2.  Yhe  dubtus  cyfticus:  this  runs 
from  the  gall-bladder  to  the  dubt  already  men¬ 
tioned.  In  man  it  is  often  tortuous,  and  has  fre¬ 
quently  valves  of  various  kinds  in  it.  3.  The 
dubtus  hepaticus :  this  runs  from  the  liver  to  the 
dubtus  cholidocus ;  and  the  branches  of  this,  dif- 
tributed  thro3  the  whole  liver,  make  what  are 
called  the  pori  biliarii. 

The  lymphatick  veffels  of  the  liver  are  to  be 
demonftrated,  either  by  a  ligature  of  the  vena 
portae  in  living  animals,  or  by  inflation  into  the 
artery,  or  the  hepatick  duel.  To  thefe  veffels  we 
are  to  add,  the  canalis  venofus  in  the  fetus,  and 
the  great  finus  of  the  vena  port^. 
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The  fubftance  of  the  liver  has  been  variouily 
defcribed  bv  authors  of  different  times.  The  an- 
tients  fuppofed  it  to  be  formed  merely  of  blood, 
concreted  into  a  firm  mafs,  about  the  fanguiferous 
veffels.  Malpighi,  and  many  of  the  later  writers, 
have  determined  it  to  be  glandulous  and  Ruyfch 
makes  it  vafculous,  declaring  it  to  be  formed  of 
a  congeries  of  very  minute  veffels. 

The  gall-bladder,  called  veficula  and  cyftis  fel- ga^ 
lea,  is  a  bladder  ufually  of  the  fhape  of  a  pear,  a  dei* 
and  is  fituated  in  the  concave  fide  of  the  liver. 

In  this  we  are  to  obferve  the  fize,  which  is  nearly 
that  of  a  fmall  hen’s  egg ;  its  neck,  which  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  fhuting,  as  it  were,  by  a  fphindter  ;  and 
its  fundus  or  bottom  :  this,  in  a  man  who  ftands 
eredl,  is  its  lower  part ;  and  its  neck  its  upper.  It 
lies  upon  the  colon,  and  tinges  that  part  of  it  with 
its  own  colour. 

We  are  to  obferve  alfo  its  cohefion,  which  is 
by  means  of  the  common  membrane,  and  of  the 
veffels  *,  its  du6t,  called  dudtus  cyfticus,  and  men¬ 
tioned  already  ;  and  its  frcenulum,  by  which  the 
cyffick  du£t  is  joined  to  it. 

It  is  compofed  of  four  membranes,  or  coats : 
i.  The  common  coat.  2.  A  vafculous  oneQ 
3.  A  mufcular  one,  confiding  of  fir  ait,  oblique, 
and  tranfverfe  fibres.  And,  4.  A  nervous  one,  of 
a  wrinkled  or  reticulated  furface  within,  and  fur- 
nifhed  with  an  uncfuous  liquor.  In  this  there  are 
fometimes  certain  minute  glands  difcoverable. 

This  fabrick  feems  alfo  to  be  common  to  the 
biliary  dudts.  We  are  alfo  to  obferve  the  veffels, 
which  it  has  in  common  with  the  liver,  and  which 
in  it  are  called  vafa  cyftica,  or  cyffick  veffels  * ; 
and  the  radices  felleae  of  authors,  which  are  eafily 

*  Thefe  are  excellently  delineated  by  Ruyfch,  Ep. 
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difcoverable  in  oxen,  and  other  large  animals  | 
but  not  fo  in  man. 

We  are  then  to  enquire  into  the  manner  in 
which  the  bile  is  carried  into  the  cyftis,  or  gall¬ 
bladder  :  in  human  fubjedfo,  the  greater  part  of  it 
feems  evidently  to  enter  into  it  thro5  the  dudus 
cyflicus,  from  the  dudus  hepaticus,  and  dudus 
cholidocus  *,  and  part  of  it  feems  as  evidently  to 
be  fecretea  within  the  bladder  itfelf.  In  oxen,  be- 
fide  both  thefe  ways,  there  is  a  great  part  carried 
in  by  the  hepatico-cyftick  dud,  and  the  radices 
felleae  *. 

The  ufe  of  the  liver  is  to  fecrete  the  bile  from 
the  blood*  brought  thither  by  the  vena  porta. 
The  antients  fuppofed  its  ufe  to  be  fanguification. 

The  ufe  of  the  gall-bladder  is  to  colled:  the 
bile,  firft  fecreted  in  the  liver,  and  mixing  it  with 
its  own  peculiar  produce,  to  peifed  it  farther ;  to 
retain  it  together  a  certain  time,  and  then  to  ex¬ 
pel  it. 

The  ufe  of  the  bile  is  to  attenuate  the  chyle, 
to  mix  the  oleaginous  parts  of  the  blood  with  the 
aqueous,  to  ftimulate  the  inteftines,  and,  in  part, 
to  change  the  acid  of  the  chyle. 

The  bile  is  properly  of  two  kinds,  and  is  dif* 
tinguifhed  under  them  by  the  names  of  cyftick 
and  hepatick.  The  hepatick  bile  is  thin,  almoft 
inlipid,  and  fcarce  coloured.  The  cy  flick  bile  is 
thicker,  more  coloured,  and  very  bitter. 

The  218.  The  fpleen  :  lien,  or  fpleen,  is  a  vifcus  of 

fpleen.  a  deep  blackilh-red  colour,  fi  mated  on  the  left 

fide  of  the  ftomach,  under  the  diaphragm,  and 
near  the  ribs.  It  is  ufually  fingle,  tho9  fometimes 
there  have  been  found  feveral  in  the  place  of  one^f. 

*  See  Bohn,  in  theAdta  Erudit.  16S2,  p.zo.  1683,  p.126. 
and  Verheyen,  T.  11.  fig.  6. 

•f*  See  Schelham.  Analed.  Diff,  io3  and  1 1,  and  Chefel-  . 
den’s  Anat.  p.  1 81. 
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Its  figure  is  fomewhat  uncertain  ;  but  it  is  ufually 
that  of  a  tongue,  it  is  hollow  toward  the  flomach, 
and  convex  toward  the  diaphragm  and  ribs :  often 
however  it  is  irregular,  and  has  in  many  parts 
fiffures.  It  is  connected  with  the  ftomach  by  the 
vafa  brevia  ;  and  with  the  pancreas  omentum, 
the  diaphragm,  and  the  left  kidney,  by  mem¬ 
branes.  Its  fize  is  various.  Its  length  is  ufually 
five  or  fix  inches  in  the  human  body.  In  dogs, 
hogs,  and  many  other  animals,  it  is  much  longer 
and  thinner.  Its  breadth  is  about  three  inches  : 
its  thicknefs  about  an  inch;  .and  its  weight  about 
twelve  ounces. 

In  human  fubjedls  the  fpleen  has  but  one  mem¬ 
brane  ;  but  in  calves,  and  feme  other  animals,  it 
has  two :  in  this  cafe  the  external  one  is  robufl, 
common,  and  adheres  but  laxly,  by  means  of  the 
fanguiferous  veffels,  to  the  inner,  which  is  proper 
and  very  thin,  and,  when  the  outer  one  is  taken 
off,  tranfmits  the  breath. 

The  veffels  of  the  fpleen,  confidering  its  fize, 
are  remarkably  large.  Its  artery  is  from  the 
coeliac,  and  is  called  the  fplenic  artery  :  this, 
in  human  fubjedls,  readily  tranfmits  water,  air  or 
mercury,  thrown  into  it,  into  the  veins. 

The  fplenic  vein,  in  calves,  &c.  is,  foon 
after  its  ingrefs  into  the  fpleen,  tranformed  into 
cells  :  but,  in  human  fubjedts,  it  is,  as  in  the  other 
vifcera,  very  much  ramified  ;  and  its  branches  are 
carried  throughout  the  whole  fpleen  *. 

In  calves  both  veffels  enter  at  one  extremity; 
but  in  the  human  body  they  are  divided  into  vari¬ 
ous  branches,  and  run  over  the  whole  concave  or 

*  Ruyfch  has  demonftrated  this,  again#  the  opinion  of 
mo#  of  the  modern  writers,  Epift.  4.  T.  4.  Moll  other  ana- 
tomills  have  given  their  draughts  of  the  fpleen  from  that  of  a 
calf,  not  from  a  human  one. 
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internal  furface.  The  nerves  of  the  fpfeen  are 
from  the  plexus  fplenicus.  The  fpleen  has  no  ex¬ 
cretory  du£t*,  but  there  are  in  it  lymphatick  vef- 
fels,  running  to  the  receptacle. 

The  fubftance  of  the  fpleen  has  been  faid  to  be 
cellulofe  and  glandulofe.  In  calves,  indeed,  it  is 
cellulofe ;  but  in  man  it  is  vafculous  and  fibrous. 
What  authors  have  defcribed  as  glands  in  the 
fpleen,  Ruyfch  has  proved  to  be  only  vefTels.- 
There  is,  indeed,  often  found  a  lymphatick  gland 
or  two,  of  about  the  bignefs  of  a  bean,  without 
the  fpleen,  near  where  the  vefTels  enter  into  it ; 
but  the  fubftance  of  the  vifcus  itfdf  is  not  to  be 
fuppofed  glandulous  for  that  reafon. 

The  ufe  of  the  fpleen  has  been  much  contro¬ 
verted  by  authors.  The  moft  probable  opinion 
feems,  that  it  is  to  render  more  fluid  the  blood, 
out  of  which  the  bile  is  afterwards  to  be  fecreted, 
which  is  naturally  thick  ;  and  that  by  this  means 
obftru£tions,  which  muft  otherwife  be  frequent, 
are  prevented,  and  the  fecretion  of  the  bile  is 
promoted. 

219.  The  kidneys,  renes ,  are  two  red  vifcera, 
of  an  oblong  figure,  refembling,  in  fome  degree, 
that  of  a  kidney-bean.  They  are  fltuated  at  the 
loins,  one  on  each  fide  ;  and  their  hollowed  fide 
is  turned  inward,  their  convex  fide  outward. 

They  are  fituated  near  the  two  lowed:  fpurious 
ribs :  but  this  is  not  exactly  regular  ;  for  they  are 
in  fome  fubje£ts  a  little  higher,  and  in  others  a 
little  lower :  and  one  of  them  is  not  unfrequently 
placed  a  little  above  the  other.  Sometimes  they 
are  perfedftly  even  :  it  is  not  always  the  fame  kid¬ 
ney  that  is  placed  higheft ;  but  fometimes  the 
right,  fometimes  the  left  is  fo.  The  kidneys  are 
connected  with  the  loins,  the  lower  ribs,  the 
colon,  the  fuccemuriaci,  the  renal  vefTels,  and  the 
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ureters.  They  have  two  membranes,  the  one 
frobuft  and  common,  called  the  adipofe  mem¬ 
brane  :  this  furrounds  them  but  loofely,  and  is 
furnifhed  with  its  own  proper  veffels.  The  other 
membrane  is  proper,  and  is  very  thin,  and  every 
where  applied  clofely  to  the  fubftance  of  the 
kidneys. 

The  length  of  the  kidneys  is  five  Or  fix  fingers, 
the  breadth  three,  and  the  thicknefs  about  a  finger 
and  a  half.  The  furface  is,  in  adults,  fmooth  and 
equal ;  but  in  the  foetus  in  human  fubje£ts,  and 
in  the  grown  animals  of  many  other  kinds,  it  is 
irregularly  divided,  as  it  were,  into  a  number  of 
lobes. 

The  veffels  of  the  kidneys  are  included,  as  thofe 
of  the  liver,  in  a  membrane,  from  the  perito¬ 
neum,  or  a  kind  of  capfule.  The  arteries  and 
veins  are  large,  and  are  called  emulgents  and 
renal  veffels :  they  are  produced  from  the  aorta 
and  the  vena  cava.  The  nerves  are  from  the 
plexus  renalis  *,  and  there  is  a  large  excretory  du£t 
called  the  ureter.  There  are  alfo  a  number  of 
lymphaticks,  palling  to  the  receptaciilum  chyli. 
The  fubftance  of  the  kidneys  is  firm  and  hard, 
and  is  of  two  kinds,  i.  The  exterior,  or  corti¬ 
cal,  which,  according  to  Malpighi,  is  glandulous; 
but,  according  to  the  difeoveries  of  Ruyfch,  is 
throughout  elegantly  vafculous  *.  2.  The  interior, 
which  is  tubulous,  and  expreffed  by  the  name  of 
tubuli  urinarii  Bellini :  this  terminates  in  ten  or 
{twelve  papillae,  which  open  by  a  multitude  of 
apertures  into  the  pelvis  -f  ;  but  thefe  papillae  are 
tnoc  found  in  all  fubje&s  §. 

s  v 

*  See  Ruyfch’s  Thefaur.  Anat.  3.  T.  4.  fig.  2,  and  3 1 
(and  his  Thef.  4.  T.  1 .  fig,  1 . 

f  See  Ruyfch’s  Thef.  3.  fig.  3.  and  Thef.  3 .  T.  1 .  fig.  1. 

§  See  Schelham,  Anal.  Diff.  1 1 . 
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The  pelvis  is  a  membranaceous  cavity,  fending 
out  feveral  proceffes,  called  the  tubuli  of  the  pel¬ 
vis,  and  furrounding  the  renal  papillae. 

The  ufe  of  the  kidneys  is  to  fecrete  the  urine 
from  the  blood  into  the  pelvis,  and  fend  it  thence 
by  the  ureters  into  the  bladder. 

220.  The  renes  fuccenturiati,  called  alfo  glan- 
dulae  renales,  and  by  fome  capfuls  atrabiliaris, 
were  fir  ft  described  by  Euftachius  *.  They  are 
two  yeliowifh  glands,  of  a  compreffed  figure, 
lying  on  each  fide  of  the  upper  part  of  the  kid¬ 
neys.  They  have  a  very  narrow  cavity,  imbued 
with  a  brownifh  liquor  of  a  fweetifh  tafte. 

Their  figure  is  irregular,  between  fquare,  trian- 
gular,  and  oval :  fometimes  it  is  nearly  one  of  thefe,  ? j 
fometimes  very  different  from  them  all.  Their  n 
fize  alfo  is  various ;  but  in  adults  they  are,  in  ge-  I 


neral,  about  the  bignefs  of  large  nux  vomica.  In  I 


the  foetus  they  are  larger,  and  often  exceed  the  d 
kidneys  themfelves  in  fize.  The  membrane  that;# 
furrounds  them  is  very  thin  :  it  clofely  involves 
their  whole  fubftance,  and  connedts  them  with  the  i 
kidneys. 

Their  blood-veffels  are  fometimes  fent  from  the:  3 
aorta  and  vena  cava ;  but  more  frequently  theyu 
are  from  the  emulgents :  their  nerves  are  from  c 
the  plexus  renal  is,  and  their  lymphatick  veffels  $ 
are  numerous.  There  is  no  excretory  dudb  difeo-  i 
vered  in  them,  and  their  ufe  is  therefore  not  cer-ic 
tainly  known.  By  their  great  fize  in  the  foetus.  : 
they  feem  deftined  rather  to  the  fervice  of 
ftate  than  of  any  other. 

221.  The  ureters  are  two  membranaceou: 


ot 


tubes,  or  pipes,  nearly  cylindriek  in  figure,  anc 
of  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  quill ;  but  their  dia 
meter  is  very  uncertain.  They  arife  from  the  kid  « 


See  Euftachius,  lib.  de  Renibus. 
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neys,  one  from  each ;  and  terminate  in  the  uri¬ 
nary  bladder.  At  their  origin  in  the  kidneys, 
they  are  expanded  into  the  form  of  a  funnel and 
this  expanfion  makes  the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys, 
already  mentioned.  At  their  termination,  which 
is  in  the  hinder  and  lower  part  of  the  bladder, 
they  pafs  obliquely  in  between  its  membranes,  and 
open  into  the  bladder  by  very  narrow  orifices,  and 
can  admit  nothing  into  them  from  the  bladder. 

They  are  not  {trait,  but  fomewhat  bent,  fo  as  to 
refemble  the  letter  S.  Their  fubftance  is  mem¬ 
branaceous,  and  they  are  compofed  of  three  coats : 
the  find,  a  common  one  from  the  peritoneum ; 
the  fecond,  a  thin  mufcular  one ;  and  the  third, 
a  nervous  one,  covered  with  a  lubricous  humour, 
and  in  this  there  are  fometimes  difeovered 
glands  *.  The  blood-vefiels  and  nerves  come 
from  the  adjacent  parts:  The  ufe  of  the  ureters 
is  to  receive  the  urine,  fecreted  in  the  kidneys, 
from  the  pelvis,  and  to  carry  it  to  the  urinary 
bladder.  When  thefe  are  obftru&ed,  a  fuppref- 
fion  of  urine  is  the  confequence ;  for  there  is  no 
other  way  for  the  urine  to  get  into  the  bladder, 
but  thro5  them. 

They  are  often  found  of  an  unnatural  fize, 
owing  to  ftones  concreted  from  among  the 
urine -f. 

222.  The  urinary  bladder  is  a  membranaceous  The  blad- 
hollow  body,  of  the  figure  of  a  pear,  fituated  infer¬ 
tile  pelvis,  and  deftined  to  collect,  and,  at  a  pro¬ 
per  time,  to  expel  the  urine.  Its  fize  is  fuch,  that 
it  will  conveniently  hold  about  a  pint  in  adults ; 
but  it  is  capable  of  diftenfion,  fo  as  to  hold  much 
more.  It  is,  in  the  human  body,  connected  in  a 

*  See  Ruyfch’s  Obferv.  1 c;.  and  Morgagni’s  Adverf.  3.71. 

t  See  Ruyfch’s  Obferv.  15.  and  Cockfwith’s  Dilfertat.  de 
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Angular  manner  by  the  peritonaeum  to  the  os 
pubis,  otherwife  than  in  other  animals.  It  is  alfo 
connected  with  the  parts  of  generation  by  the 
urethra,  with  the  navel  by  the  urachus  and  umbi¬ 
lical  arteries;  and  finally,  in  men,  with  the  intef- 
tinum  return ;  and  in  women,  with  the  vagina. 

It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  body,  the 
neck,  and  the  fundus  or  bottom  :  the  coats  of  the 
bladder  are  much  thinner  in  the  body,  and  the 
fundus,  than  they  are  at  its  neck.  Its  blood- 
veflfels  come  from  the  hypogaflrick,  the  umbili¬ 
cal,  and  the  hsemorrhoidal  veflels  in  men  ;  and  in 
women,  from  the  fpermaticks  alfo.  Its  nerves 
are  from  the  intercoftals,  and  principally  from 
thofe  of  the  os  facrum.  Itslymphaticks  were  dii- 
covered  by  Zeller  *. 

Its  ftruclure  is  membranaceous,  and  confifls  of 
three  coats  or  membranes.  The  firft  is  called  the 
common  membrane:  this  is  continuous  with  the 
peritoneum,  and  furrounds  only  the  bottom  of 
the  bladder -f;  and  there  is  ufually  fome  fat  found 
under  if.  The  fecond  coat  is  mufcular,  and  is 
compofed  of  feveral  feries  of  fibres,  running  in 
various  dired  ions,  but  principally  longitudinal  and 
tranfverfe.  The  third  or  inner  coat  is  nervous, 
and  is  covered  with  a  peculiar  fluid  of  a  mucous 
nature,  which  is  fecreted  in  glands  fituated  in  this 
coat,  and  principally  in  that  part  of  it  which  is 
near  the  neck  of  the  bladder§. 

Toe  fphinder  of  the  bladder  is  compofed  of  a 
feries  of  tranfverfe  fibres,  running  crofs-wife  under 
the  ftraif  fibres  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  in 
form  of  a  circle,  and  ferving  to  clofe  it,  to  pre- 

*  See  Zeller’s  Difput.  de  AdminiHr.  vaf.  lymph,  p,  3. 

•f  See  Chefelden’s  Lithotomy. 

§  See  De  Graaf  de  Organ.  General  T.  5.  and  Drake’s 
Anthrojpolog.  T.  3.  fig,  1, 
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vent  the  involuntary  difcharge  of  the  urine.  In 
man  this  is  connected  to  the  fibres  of  the  intefti- 
num  reCtum  ;  and  in  women,  to  thofe  of  the 
vagina. 

The  foramina  of  the  urinary  bladder  are  three; 
two  where  the  ureters  enter  in,  at  which  the  urine 
is  thrown  into  the  bladder ;  and  one,  much  larger 
than  thefe,  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  for  the 
difcharge  of  the  urine  out  into  the  urethra.  The 
ufes  of  thefe  apertures  are  too  obvious  to  need 
explanation. 

223.  The  urethra  is  a  tube,  or  canal,  of  a  The 
membranaceous  firudure,  and  nearly  of  a  cylin-  urethra, 
drick  figure.  It  is  continuous  with  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  :  it  feems  to  give  paffage  to  the  urine 
out  of  the  bladder.  In  women  it  is  fcarce  two 
fingers  breadth  long :  in  men  it  is  much  longer. 

But  of  this,  more  in  the  defcription  of  the  parts 
of  generation, 

CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  parts  of  generation  in  men . 

224.  T  N  our  examination  of  the  parts  of  gene-  Tdticles* 
JL  ration  in  men,  we  are  to  obferve,  firft, 
the  tefticles :  thefe  are  two,  and  are  contained  in 
a  peculiar  bag,  called  the  fcrotum.  Their  figure 
and  fize  are  fufficiently  known.  Their  coverings 
are  of  two  kinds,  common  and  proper  :  in  regard 
to  thefe,  we  are  firft  to  obferve  the  fcrotum.  This 
hangs  down  below  the  penis ;  and,  in  adults,  is  in 
part  covered  with  hair.  It  has  a  longitudinal 
future,  by  which  it  is  divided  into  two  fides,  a 
right  and  a  left.  It  is  compofed  of  the  Cuticula 
cutis,  and  a  mufculous  membrane,  called  the 
dartus,  by  means  of  which  it  is  contracted.  It 
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has  in  the  mid  It  a  feptum,  formed  of  the  dartus, 
by  a  duplicature  of  it,  and  dividing  the  fcrotum 
into  two  cells.  Ruyfch  and  Ravius  have  treated 
largely  and  accurately  of  this  feptum.  It  has  its 
vefTels  from  the  pudenda  and  hypogaftricks ;  its 
nerves  from  the  os  facrum.  Its  ufe  is  to  contain 
and  cherifh  the  tefticles. 

Befide  this  external  covering,  the  tefticles  them- 
felves  have  three  coats,  or  tunics:  the  firft  com* 
pofes  the  cremafler  mufcle,  the  office  of  which  is 
to  raife  the  teflicle.  The  fecond  is  the  vaginalis 
tunica,  formed  of  a  procefs  of  the  peritonaeum, 
and  laxly  furrounding  the  teflicle.  And  the  third 
is  the  tunica  albuginea  :  this  is  robuft  and  ftrong, 
and  adheres  clofely  to  the  fubftance  of  the  teflicle. 
This  receives  the  fpermatick  vefTels,  and  conveys 
them  to  the  teflicle. 

The  vefTels  of  the  tefticles,  beftclethofe  already 
named,  as  common  to  them  and  to  the  fcrotum, 
are,  i.  The  fpermatick  arteries,  which  arife  from 
the  aorta  by  a  very  narrow  origin.  2.  The  veins, 
the  right  one  from  the  cava,  the  left  ufually  from 
the  left  emulgent :  thefe  have  no  valves ;  and 
they  make  many  anaftomofes  in  their  courfe,  and 
form  what  are  called  the  corpus  pampiniforme, 
and  corpus  pyramidale.  Their  nerves  arife  from 
the  plexus  of  the  nerves  of  the  pelvis,  and  of  the 
loins.  There  may  alfo  be  difcovered  in  them  a 
great  number  of  lymphaticks,  if  .they  be  examined 
in  an  animal  yet  living  5  otherwife  it  is  not  fo  eafy 
to  fee  them. 

The  fubftance  of  the  tefticles  is  vafculous. 
They  are  compofed  of  a  great  number  of  ex¬ 
tremely  minute  vefTels,  called  vafcula  feminalia, 
which  are  convoluted  about  one  another,  in  the 
manner  of  the  inteftines*.  Thefe  appear  very 

*  See  Chefelden’s  Anatomy,  T.  2S.  and  Ruyfch’s  Thefaur. 
4.  T.  1.  fig.  2.  and  Thefaur.  8.  T.  3.  fig.  3. 
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beautifully,  after  macerating  the  teflicles  in  vine¬ 
gar.  There  are  no  glands  in  them. 

There  is  alfo  a  body,  called,  from  the  difco- 
verer,  corpus  Highmori,  in  which  there  is  a  ca¬ 
vity  formed  for  the  reception  of  the  femen.  This 
in  human  bodies,  is  placed  on  the  back  of  the 
tefticle  ;  but  in  dogs,  and  many  other  animals,  ic 
is  in  the  middle  of  them  *. 

The  ufe  of  the  teflicles  is  to  produce  the  femen 
mafculinum  for  generation.  In  this  liquid  there 
have  been  difcovered,  by  the  microfcope,  multi¬ 
tudes  of  minute  living  animals  -j-, 

225.  The  epididymides,  or  paraflatas,  are  two 
in  number ;  one  to  each  tefticle.  They  are  ob¬ 
long,  nearly  of  a  cylindrick  figure,  refembling, 
in  fome  meafure,  the  body  of  a  caterpillar  or  filk- 
worm,  and  laid  on  the  upper  circumference  of 
the  tefticle.  They  are  conneded  with  the  tefli- 
cies,  by  means  of  the  tunica  albuginea,  and  alfo 
with  the  vas  deferens.  De  Graaf  has  treated 
largely  and  accurately  of  thefe,  as  well  as  of  the 
other  parts  of  generation.  Their  origin  is  in  the 
teflicles,  by  five  or  fix  very  fmail  feminal  veftels ; 
and  their  termination  is  in  the  other  extremity  of 
the  tefticle,  where  the  vas  deferens  begin.  They 
are  furrounded  by  a  robuft:  membrane,  which  is 
continuous  with  the  albuginea  of  the  tefticle. 
They  are  compofed  of  veftels,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  teflicles ;  but  the  veftels  they  are  com¬ 
pofed  of,  are  much  more  confpicuous  than  thofe 
which  form  the  fubftance  of  the  teflicles ;  and  they 
are  capable  of  being  elegantly  filled  by  injections. 
All  thefe  veftels  terminate  in  one  dud  at  laft,  and 

*  See  Highmore’s  Anat.  T.  10,  and  1 1. 
f  See  Lewenhoek  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfactions,  Boer- 
haave’s  Inft.  Med.  and  Vallifoieri  de  Generat.  T.  1.  and 
Chelelden,  T.  28. 
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this  du<ft  is  what  is  called  the  vas  deferens.  Their 
veftels  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  tefticles, 
and  are  called  fpertnaticks.  Their  nerves  proceed 
from  the  fame  branches  with  thofe  of  the  tefticies. 
Their  ufe  is  to  receive  the  femen  from  the  tefticles, 
to  farther  elaborate  and  perfect  it,  and,  finally,  to 
convey  it  into  the  vas  deferens. 

226.  The  vas  deferens,  called  alfo  by  fome* 
from  its  office,  vas  ejaculatorium,  is  a  robuft 
tube,  of  a  whitifh  colour,  refembling  a  nerve. 
It  is  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  moderate  ftraw.  One 
of  thefe  veflels  is  carried  from  each  of  the  epididy« 
mides  to  the  veficulae  feminales,  and  the  urethra. 

The  progrefs  of  the  vas  deferens  is  thro5  the 
procefs  of  the  peritoneum  up  to  the  abdomen  1 
and  after  this,  down  again  to  the  urethra,  bend¬ 
ing  back  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  It  ter¬ 
minates  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  veficule  lemi- 
nalis,  partly  running  ftrait  into  the  urethra,  and 
partly  obliquely  into  the  veficulae  feminales :  by 
this  means  it  difcharges  its  contents,  as  the  occa- 
fion  requires,  either  into  the  veficulae  feminales, 
or  immediately  into  the  urethra. 

Its  fubftance  is  robuft,  ftrong  and  tough,  and 
much  like  that  of  the  nerves.  Its  cavity,  at  the 
origin,  is  fcarce  large  enough  to  admit  a  hog’s 
brittle  ;  nor  does  it  much  increafe  in  the  progrefs 
of  the  veffel,  till  it  comes  near  the  bladder  *,  but 
it  then  grows  much  larger :  and  after  this,  toward 
the  extremity,  it  is  very  narrow  again  •,  fo  that  it 
never  emits  any  thing  into  the  urethra,  except 
under  the  circumftances  for  which  it  was  dettined, 
that  is,  in  coition. 

The  ufe  of  the  vafa  deferentia  is  to  carry  the 
femen  mafculinum  from  the  epididymes  conti¬ 
nually  to  the  veficulae  feminales,  and  in  the  coitus 
todifcharge  it  into  the  urethra  :  probably  alfo,  it  has 
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feme  fliare  in  the  elaborating  and  perfe&ing  that 
important  fluid. 

227.  The  veficulas  feminales  are  two  mem-  Veficula* 
branaceous  cellular  receptacles,  joined  to  the  pof-  feminales. 
terior  part  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  de- 
flined  for  the  reception  of  the  femen  from  the 
vafa  deferentia,  for  the  farther  elaborating  and 
perfecting  that  fluid,  and  for  the  difeharging  it  at 
a  proper  time  into  the  urethra,  in  order  to  its 
being  thrown  out  to  do  its  deftined  office  in  im¬ 
pregnation. 

The  veficulae  feminales  are  in  length  about 
three  fingers  breadth,  and  in  breadth  about  one. 

They  are  compoled  of  a  flrong,  vafculous,  and, 
as  it  were,  mufculous  membrane,  which  forms  a 
number  of  cells,  communicating  with  one  another* 
and  furrounded  with  a  robuft  part  of  the  perito¬ 
neum.  Thefe  cellules  may,  however,  all  be  re- 
folved  into  one,  as  it  were  *. 

The  excretory  dudt  of  the  veficule  feminales 
is  double.  There  is  one  from  each  veficle,  and 
it  ordinarily  terminates  by  a  double  orifice  into  the 
urethra.  Leal  is  very  erroneous,  when  he  de« 
feribes  only  one  dudt,  and  one  aperture 

The  veficulae  feminales  have  arteries  and  veins 
in  great  plenty,  from  the  veffels  of  the  bladder, 
and  of  the  redtum.  The  nerves  they  have  are 
from  the  plexus  of  the  pelvis:  their  internal  fur- 
face  is  wrinkled,  and,  as  it  were,  reticulated  like 
that  of  the  vefica  fellea,  or  gall-bladder  §.  There 
are  not  wanting  authors  who  affirm/  that  there 
are  glands  in  this  part ;  but  they  are  not  eafily 
feen. 

*  See  Leal  de  Part.  Sem,  C'onf.  fig.  z. 

See  the  fame,  p.  27. 

§  See  Santorini,  p.  201, 
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228.  The  proftatae,  or,  as  it  might  be  more 
properly  written,  the  proftata  ;  for  the  two  bodies, 
as  they  are  called,  of  this  name,  form  really  but 
a  fingle  one  ;  is  of  a  round ifh,  or  fomewhat 
heart- fafhioned  fhape;  and  is  fituated  juft  before 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  furrounds  the  whole 
beginning  of  the  urethra  *.  In  fize  it  is  about 
equal  to  a  wall-nut ;  and  it  has  two  prominences 
of  a  round  figure  in  its  hinder  part,  called  pro- 
minentise  natiformes.  Its  eminence,  called  the 
caput  gallinaginis,  is  in  the  urethra,  and  has  two 
orifices,  which  are  common  to  the  veficulae  femi» 
nales,  and  the  ejaculatory  duds ;  and  not  unfre- 
quently,  there  is  a  little  finus  alfo  between  thefef. 

The  fubftance  of  the  proftatae  is  glandulous 
and  cavernous :  it  is  very  robuft,  and  is  furrounded 
by  a  llrong  membrane.  The  foraminula,  or  ex¬ 
cretory  du6fs  of  this  gland,  difcharge  from  the 
little  cells,  that  are  in  it,  a  thin  white  fluid.  In 
the  human  body  there  are  ten  or  twelve  of  them  : 
in  dogs  they  are  greatly  more  numerous.  The 
veflfels  of  the  proftata  are  common  with  the  veft- 
culas  feminales. 

The  ufe  of  the  proftata  is  to  fecrete  a  whitifh 
fluid,  which,  becaufe  it  is  ejected  in  coition,  fome 
have  fuppofed  to  be  of  ufe  in  generation  :  but 
this  is  evidently  not  the  cafe  ;  for  eunuchs  have 
it,  and  difcharge  it  as  others  do.  It  feems  deft 
tined  by  nature  to  lubricate  the  urethra,  and  to  be 
a  kind  of  vehicle  to  the  femen,  which  is  too  thick 
otherwife  to  pafs  with  the  neceflary  eafe. 

229.  The  penis  comes  next  under  confidera- 
tion.  This  is,  in  man,  the  primary  organ  of 
generation.  It  is  called  alfo  mentula,  virga,  pria« 
pus,  and  by  a  multitude  of  other  names.  Ana» 

*  See  Chefelden’s  Lithotomy,  T.  6„ 

f  See  Morgagni’s  Adverfar.  4.  p.  6,  fig.  1,  and  2. 
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tomifts  divide  the  penis  into  three  parts,  the  body, 
the  glans,  and  the  urethra. 

In  the  body  of  the  penis  we  are  to  obferve  the 
cuticle,  and  cutis,  as  the  common  teguments. 
After  thefe  we  are  to  examine  the  prepuce,  which 
is  a  duplicature  or  replication  of  the  cutis,  cover¬ 
ing  the  glans :  in  the  lower  part  of  this  is  fixed 
the  frenulum,  and  both  thefe  are  thickly  befet 
with  nervous  papillae,  and  little  veficles  or  folliculi, 
commonly  fuppofed  to  be  glands,  but  not  truly 
fuch.  Thefe  follicules  are  what  Du  Tyfon  calls 
glandulae  odoriferae  *. 

After  this  we  are  to  obferve  the  proper  tegu¬ 
ment,  or  coat  of  the  penis.  This  is  a  robuft  coat, 
of  a  membranous  nature,  fjrrounding  every  part 
of  the  penis.  It  is  fometimes  double ;  and  has, 
in  the  interflitial  fpace,  a  cellulofe  coat,  which  is 
difcoverable  by  inflation,  and  drying  in  that 
ftate  f-  •  v  '  • 

Under  this  are  the  two  bodies  which  confti- 
tute  the  penis :  thefe  are  called  corpora  fpongiofa, 
and  corpora  cavernofa.  They  arife  diftinCt,  and 
feparate  on  each  fide  from  the  ofifa  pubis,  as  it 
were,  from  peculiar  thalami  §.  After  this  they 
join,  and  in  that  original  ftate  are  carried  on  to 
the  glans.  If  any  liquid  be  impelled  into  thefe, 
or  if  they  be  inflated,  the  penis  becomes  rigid. 
Between  thefe  two  bodies  is  a  feptum,  which  rifes 
from  the  conjunction  of  the  parietes  of  thefe  bo¬ 
dies.  It  is  thicker  in  the  hinder  than  in  the  ante¬ 
rior  part,  and  is  perforated  in  the  manner  of  a 
fieve. 


*  See  Cowper’s  Myotom.  reform,  p.  228. 

+  See  Ruyfch,  Epift.  15.  T.  19.  but  he  owns  this  cellu¬ 
lofe  tunic  is  not  always  to  be  found. 
j  See  Santorini,  p,  188, 
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The  penis  is  joined  by  fynchondrofis  to  the  ofla 
pubis  by  means  of  a  ligament,  called  ligamentum 
vefalii  * * * §,  as  alfo  by  its  lateral  ligaments. 

The  mufcles  of  the  penis  are  numerous :  they 
ferve  principally  for  the  ereding  it^  but  thefe  are 
to  be  treated  of  hereafter  in  the  myologia. 

The  veffels  of  the  penis  are  very  numerous,  and 
are  diftributed  thro5  it  in  a  very  furprifing  and 
beautiful  manner.  See  them  delineated  Tab,  5. 

The  glans,  called  alfo  the  head,  and  the  bala- 
mis  of  the  penis,  is  its  anterior  extremity.  Its 
furface  is  very  fmooth  and  polite ;  and  it  is  very 
fenftble  to  the  touch,  which  is  owing  to  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  nervous  papillae  diftributed  all  over  it,  and 
moft  obvious  when  the  penis  is  ereded.  In  the 
Front  of  this  is  the  aperture,  or  extremity  of  the 
urethra :  this  is  fmaller  than  the  reft  of  the  cavity 
of  the  urethra  •,  and  immediately  under  this  is 
inferted  the  frsenum,  or  fr am ulum  of  the  penis. 

The  pofterior  extremity  of  the  glans,  with  its 
neck  behind,  is  diftinguiftied  by  the  name  of  the 
corona.  In  this  part  fome  authors  fay  they  have 
difeoverea  a  number  of  minute  glands  -f*  *  but 
Santorini  does  not  allow  what  they  call  fo  to  be 
glands :  he  fays,  they  are  only  the  mouths  of  ex¬ 
cretory  duds. 

The  glans  is  compofed  of  the  epidermis  and 
the  corpus  cavernofum,  which  is  continuous  with 
the  urethra ;  and  in  this  part  is  expanded,  as  it 
were,  into  a  kind  pf  bulb  or  globe  §,  The  coat 
of  the  penis  is  alfo  added  to  thefe 

*  See  Morgagni,  Adverf.  Anat.  I.  T.  4.  fig.  4. 

•f-  See  Littrius  Hitt.  Acad.  Reg.  Par.  1700.  and  Morgagni 

Adverf.  1.  T.  4.  fig.  4. 

§  See  Kuyfch  Obf  Anat.  100. 

%  See  Santorini,  p.  191, 
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The  urethra  is  a  membranaceous  tube  or  Cana., 
nearly  of  a  cylindrick  figure,  continuous  to  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  and  extended  to  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  glans.  Its  office  is  to  give  paffage  to 
the  femen  and  urine. 

The  urethra  is  fituated  in  a  kind  of  furrow, 
formed  between  the  two  corpora  cavernofa,  in  the 
bottom  or  lower  part  of  the  penis.  It  does  not 
run  perfectly  ftrait ;  but  is  bent  in  a  very  fingular 
manner  *.  Its  length  is  twelve  or  thirteen  inches, 
from  the  neck  of  the  bladder  to  the  extremity  of 
the  glans.  Its  cavity  is  as  large  as  that  of  a  goole- 
quill.  It  is  compoled  of  two  robuft  membranes, 
an  exterior  and  an  interior :  their  fubftance  is  firm 
and  tough ;  and  between  them  there  is  a  fponge- 
ous  or  cavernous  matter,  in  which  fome  authors 
pretend  to  have  difcovered  glands :  but  this  is  un¬ 
certain  -f\ 

The  bulb  of  the  urethra  is  next  to  be  exa¬ 
mined.  This  is  that  part  of  it  which  is  next  to 
the  proftatse  :  it  is  much  thicker  than  the  reft  of 
the  tube,  and  is  about  an  inch  long,  and  in  fome 
meafure  refembles  a  wall- nut.  It  is  of  a  thick 
and  fpongy  texture. 

The  interior  furface  of  the  urethra  is  full  of 
roundifh  and  oblong  foraminula  and  furrows,  out 
of  which  there  may  often  be  prefled  a  thick,  vif- 
cous  fluid :  the  ufe  of  this  is  to  lubricate  the 
urethra,  and  to  defend  it  from  the  acrimony  of 
the  urine  J. 

230.  To  the  confideration  of  the  penis,  there 
yet  alfo  belong  the  glands,  called,  from  their  dif- 

*  See  Alghifius’s  Lithotom.  and  Morgagni  Adv.  3.  p.  82. 
where  they  are  better  exprefled. 

SeeTerran.  lib  de Gland,  p.  32. 

j  See  Morgag.  Adverb  1.  T.4.  fig.  4.  c.  See  alfo  Littr. 
nov.  Urethra  Defcriptio. 
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Glandulee  coVerer,  glandulae  Cowperi  mucofe.  He  defcribes 
Cowperi.  three  of  them  * :  two  of  them  are  fituated  regu- 
gularly  one  on  each  fide  the  urethra,  between  the 
mufculi  acceleratores  and  the  bulb.  They  are 
faid  to  be  of  an  oval  figure,  but  fomewhat  com- 
prefTed,  and  are  of  the  iize  of  a  horfe-bean.  They 
fecrete  a  mucous  pellucid  liquor,  which  each  dis¬ 
charges  at  its  own  dud  into  the  urethra.  Thefe 
duds  are  feparate  and  diftind,  and  are  about  two 
fingers  breadth  long,  and  perforate  at  their  extre¬ 
mities  the  coats  of  the  urethra.  The  ufe  of  the 
fluid,  which  they  fecrete,  feems  to  be  to  lubricate 
the  urethra,  and  to  defend  it  from  being  hurt  by 
the  acrimony  of  the  urine.  Cowper  is  too  accu¬ 
rate  and  faithful  a  writer,  to  have  defended  parts 
which  he  did  not  find  :  but  anatomifts,  fince  his 
time,  have  often  failed  of  them  ;  fo  that  either 
there  is  fome  error  in  the  account,  or  they  are 
not  univerfa!  in  all  fubjeds. 

The  third  of  them,  which  is  fingle,  is  in  the  an¬ 
gle  of  the  curvature  of  the  urethra,  under  the  os 
pubis,  and  within  the  corpus  fpongtofum,  or  ca- 
vernofum  of  the  urethra.  Such  is  the  account  of 
its  fituation  given  by  Cowper  *,  and  he  has  figured 
it  of  the  fize  of  a  fmall  pea  :  but  this  alfo  is  want¬ 
ing  in  bodies  diffeded  by  our  heft  anatomifls. 
GJandula  23 1.  Finally,  we  are  to  obferve  the  glandula 
JLittfii.  Uteri!  j\  This  is  a  gland  fituated  juft  below  the 
proftata,  and  lodged  between  the  two  membranes 
or  coats  of  the  urethra.  It  is  of  a  dufky  redifh 
colour,  and  is  an  inch  broad,  and  about  a  fixth 
of  an  inch  thick.  It  furrounds  the  interior  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  urethra,  in  the  manner  of  a  zone; 
and,  perforating  it  with  feveral  fmall  fcraminulae, 
it  pours  into  it  a  mucous  liquor ;  the  office  of 

*  See  Cowper’ s  Defer.  Gland,  nuper  deted  410*  London. 

•j-  SeeTerran,  de  Gland,  p.  65. 
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which  is,  like  that  of  the  other  liquors  of  the  fame 
kind  already  mentioned,  to  lubricate  and  defend 
the  urethra. 

232.  The  vefiels  of  the  penis,  urethra,  and 
thefe  glands,  are  in  common.  Their  arteries  are 
from  the  hypogaftricks,  and  thofe  of  the  pu¬ 
denda.  The  veins,  which  all  have  valves,  carry 
back  the  blood  to  the  veins  of  the  fame  parts  ; 
but,  before  they  join  them,  they  make  various 
anaflomofes,  and  form  a  wonderful  kind  of  re- . 
ticulation  in  the  body  of  the  penis,  and  under  the 
ofia  pubis.  Santorini  has  well  defcribed  this  won¬ 
derful  implexity  of  them,  and  calls  it  the  laby¬ 
rinth.  The  nerves  come  from  the  laft  of  thofe 
of  the  os  facrum  ;  and  the  lymphatick  vefiels  are 
numerous,  and  are  beautifully  delineated  by  Cow- 
per  and  Drake  f. 

233.  The  ufes  of  the  penis  are  two,  a  primary 
and  fecondary.  The  primary  ufe  of  it  is  to  ferve 
in  the  office  of  generation :  the  fecondary,  for  the 
excretion  of  the  urine. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  parts  of  generation  in  women. 

234.  ITT^ROM  the  examination  of  the  parts  of 
generation  in  men,  we  are  to  pafs  to 
thofe  of  women.  Thefe  are  divided  into  the  ex¬ 
ternal  and  internal.  The  external  parts,  or  thofe 
which  may  be  feen  without  difiedtion,  are  thefe  : 

The  pudendum,  or  vulva;  in  the  midft  of  Parts  of 
which  is  an  opening,  and  the  orifice  of  the  vagina  :|^er^ 
at  the  lower  part  is  the  frenulum,  and  the  perbworaen. 
liseum. 

*  See  Memoirs  of  the  Paris  Academy,  1700. 

'  4  See  Cowper’s  Myotom.  reform,  fig.  10.  and  Drake’s 
Anthropolog.  T.  6. 
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The  labia  are  two ;  and  over  them  is  the  mons 
veneris,  which  is  tumid,  from  fome  fat  that  is 
within  it,  and  is  covered  with  hair. 

The  clitoris,  or,  as. fome  call  it,  mentula  mulie- 
bris,  is  fituated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  aperture, 
and,  in  its  common  (late,  is  almoft  entirely  buried 
under  the  {kin  or  prepuce.  Its  general  fize  is 
about  that  of  the  uvula,  or  fcarce  fo  much :  its 
fhape  alfo  much  refembles  that  of  that  part ;  but 
it  fometimes  is  found  of  an  extraordinary  bignefs, 
as  large  as  the  penis  * * * §  :  but  in  this  cafe  it  has  no 
urethra.  It  has  a  glans,  or  apex,  as  the  penis 
has ;  but  this  is  not  perforated :  it  is  ufually 
covered  with  a  foetid  matter,  like  that  of  the 
glans  of  the  penis +.  The  prepuce,  cover¬ 
ing  the  glans  of  the  clitoris,  is  formed  of 
the  cutis  of  the  pudendum,  and  furnifhed  with 
nervous  papilte:  hence  it  is  of  exquifite  fen- 
fibility  to  the  touch.  It  has  alfo  a  ligament,  by 
which  it  is  connected  to  the  offa  pubis,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  penis  is  in  men  It  has  two 
crura,  or  legs,  which  run  from  the  offa  pubis, 
and  are  three  times  as  long  as  the  clitoris,  in  its 
natural  fbte.  It  has  alfo  its  two  cavernous  or 
fpongious  bodies,  with  a  feptum  between  them, 
which  conftitute  its  body,  very  much  as  in  the 
penis,  and  thefe  are  furrounded  with  a  nervous 
membrane. 

There  are  two  eredtor  mufcles  alfo  belonging 
to  the  clitoris,  like  thofe  of  the  penis  :  thefe  arile 
from  the  offa  ifchii,  and  are  inferted  into  the  cor¬ 
pora  cavernofa.  The  veffels  are  common  to  this, 

*  See  examples  of  this  in  Panarolltis,  Platerus,  De  Graaf, 

Tulpius,  and  others. 

See  Santorini,  p.  1 9 1 . 

§  See  De  Graaf  de  Mulierum  organis,  cap,  3.  and  alfo 
Morgagni  Adverf.  p.  20. 
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and  to  the  other  external  parts.  The  arteries  and 
veins  come  from  the  hypogaftricks,  and  thofe  of 
the  pudenda;  and  the  nerves  from  the  os  facrum. 

Several  very  large  ramifications  of  thefe  run  along 
the  back  of  the  clitoris  •,  and  hence  it  is,  that  it 
is  all  over  of  fuch  exquifite  fenfe. 

Its  ufe  is  to  produce  a  titillation  in  the  coitus, 
and  to  increafe  the  pleafure. 

The  nymphae  come  next  under  confideration.  The 
Thefe  are  two  membranaceous  parts,  fituated  on  nymP^ 
each  fide  the  rima.  They  are  of  a  red  colour, 
and  cavernous  ftrudture,  and  fomewhat  refemble 
the  wattles  under  a  cock’s  throat.  They  are 
fometimes  fmaller,  fometimes  larger,  and  are  con¬ 
tinuous  to  the  praeputium  of  the  clitoris,  and 
joined  to  the  interior  fide  of  the  labia.  In  thefe 
we  are  to  obferve  the  nervous  papillae,  which  are 
very  copious,  whence  their  quick  fenfe  ;  and 
their  fmall  glands,  which  fecrete  a  fatty  mat¬ 
ter  *.  The  ufe  of  the  nymphae  is  to  increafe  the 
pleafure  in  coition,  and  to  diredt  the  courfe  of  the 
urine. 

We  are  next  to  obferve  the  orifice  of  the  vagi¬ 
na,  or  the  os  uteri  externum.  This  is  furrounded 
with  a  cavernous  fubftance,  which  fwells  in  the 
time  of  coition  :  it  is  very  fmall  in  virgins, 
larger  in  thofe  who  have  had  commerce  with  man, 
and  much  larger  ftill  in  fuch  as  have  borne  chil¬ 
dren.  It  is  always,  however,  much  fmaller  than 
the  reft  of  the  vagina. 

The  hymen  is  a  membrane,  fometimes  of  a 
circular,  fometimes  of  a  femi-lunar  figure,  and 
fometimes  of  a  form  different  from  both  -j\  It  is 

*  See  Morgagni  Adverb  i.  T.  3.  let.  ee. 

•f*  See  Morgagni  Adverb  1.  T.  3.  in  gg;  and  Santorini, 

T.  2.  fig.  1 .  e.  Our  author  found  it  in  a  girl  of  fourteen, 
juft  as  there  defcribod. 
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always  found  in  young  fubjedts,  and  (tops  a  pari 
of  the  paffage  of  the  vagina.  It  has  a  fmail 
aperture  in  girls,  and  a  larger  in  adults,  who  have 
not  converfed  with  men  :  After  the  firft  coitus  it 
is  not  to  be  found  :  it  is  always  deftroyed  by  it ; 
and,  if  it  have  not  been  injured  before,  always 
fome  blood  follows  the  rupture  of  it. 

The  caruncute  myrtiformes  owe  their  origin  to 
the  breaking  of  the  hymen  :  they  are,  therefore, 
not  to  be  found  in  fubjedls  in  which  that  mem¬ 
brane  exifts  intire.  They  are  two,  three,  or  four 
in  number,  and  are  placed  where  the  hymen  was. 

The  urethra,  or  urinary  pafiage,  is  fituated 
ffrait  under  the  clitoris,  and  fhews  itfelf  by  a  lit¬ 
tle  eminence.  Its  length  is  about  two  fingers 
breadth:  its  diameter  is  greater  than  in  man j  but 
fomewhat  narrower  at  the  end  than  elfewhere  :  it 
is  capable  of  great  dilatation.  There  are  in  it 
certain  little  dudts,  which  convey  to  its  inner  fur- 
face  a  mucous  humor,  for  lubricating  and  defend¬ 
ing  it  from  the  acrimony  of  the  urine  *  but  their 
origin  is  uncertain  *. 

Finally,  we  are  to  obferve  the  lacunae  of  De 
Graaf:  thefe  are  certain  little  ofcula,  vifible  about 
the  urethra  ;  and  are  dudts  which  ferve  to  excrete 
a  mucous  humour,  to  lubricate  the  vagina.  Thefe 
arife  from  the  corpus  giandofum  of  the  urethra  *f*. 

235.  The  internal  parts  of  generation  in  wo¬ 
men,  are  thefe : 

The  vagina,  which  is  a  large  canal,  not  unlike  5 
the  inteftinum  rectum  *,  but  more  robuft  and  t 
ftrong.  It  is  extended  from  the  orifice,  already  f 
mentioned,  to  the  uterus.  It  runs  between  the  1 
rectum  and  the  urinary  bladder,  and  adheres  to 


*,  See  Morgagni  Adverf.  1.  S.  10.  and  4.  p.44. 
Terran.  de  Gland,  p.  44. 

f  See  Morgagni  Adverf.  T.  1 .  lag.  3. 
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both  of  them.  Its  natural  length  is  about  fix  or 
leven  fingers  breadth  ;  but  it  is  very  diftenfible. 
Its  diameter  is  naturally  about  equal  to  that  of  one 
of  the  fmall  guts  •,  but  it  is  capable  of  great  dila¬ 
tation,  efpecially  in  the  time  of  delivery.  Its  ori¬ 
fice  is  narrower  than  any  other  part  of  it,  and  is 
clofed  with  a  fphindter.  Its  fubftance  is  mem¬ 
branaceous  ;  and  it  is  within  rugofe,  and  furn'fhed 
with  abundance  of  nervous  papillae  :  and  to  this 
is  owing  its  quick  fenfation.  Externally  it  is 
mufcular,  and  by  that  is  enabled  to  embrace  the 
penis  more  clofely  in  coitu. 

Its  upper  part  is  connected  with  the  bladder, 
its  lower  with  the  rectum,  and  its  hinder  extre¬ 
mity  with  the  uterus.  The  wrinkles  of  the  vagina 
are  not  circular,  but  rather  as  in  the  gut  jejunum. 
They  are  largefr  and  deepeft  in  maids,  and  efpe¬ 
cially  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  vagina.  In  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  been  much  addicted  to  venery  they 
are  fainter,  and  feem  as  if  worn  down.  In  women 
who  have  borne  children,  they  are  alrrxoft  intirely 
obliterated. 

Their  ufe  is  to  increafe  the  pleafure  in  coitu, 
both  to  the  man  and  the  woman,  and  to  render 
the  part  capable  of  the  neceffary  dilatation  in  par¬ 
turition. 

There  are  found  certain  lacunae,  or  ofcula, 
about  the  orifice  of  the  vagina  •,  fuch  as  there  alfo 
are  about  that  of  the  urethra.  Thefe  often  are 
fo  large  as  to  admit  a  brittle  ♦,  and  they  have  their 
origin  from  the  gland ulae  fubftratae,  the  proftatas 
of  Bartholine.  Their  ufe  is  to  fecrete  a  fluid  for 
the  lubricating  the  vagina,  and  for  ftimulating  to 
venery  *. 

The  fphincler,  or  contracting  mufcle  of  the 
vagina,  is  compofed  of  a  feries  of  mufcular  fibres, 

*  See  Morgagni  Adverf.  prim.  S.  31.  T.  3, 
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arifing  from  the  fphin&er  of  the  anus,  and  fur¬ 
rounding  the  orifice  of  the  vagina ;  after  which 
it  is  inferred  under  the  crura  of  the  clitoris.  The 
corpus  cavernofum  alfo  furrounds  the  orifice  in 
the  fame  place ;  and  this  being  liable  to  diften- 
tion,  with  the  blood,  at  the  time  of  the  coitus, 
affiftsin  preffing  upon  the  penis. 

The  ufe  of  the  vagina  is  to  receive  the  penis 
and  the  femen,  and  to  emit  from  the  womb  the 
menftrual  difcharges,  the  foetus,  the  fecundines, 
and  the  lochia. 

2 36.  The  uterus,  called  alfo  the  matrix,  is  a 
hollow  body,  of  a  form  approaching  to  that  of  a 
pear,  fituated  between  the  bladder  and  the  rec¬ 
tum,  and  deftined  to  the  office  of  generation,  for 
the  containing  the  foetus.  In  this  we  are  to  ob¬ 
serve, 

Its  connections  in  the  anterior  part  with  the 
vagina ;  and  in  its  lateral  part  by  the  ligaments, 
which  are  of  two  kinds :  its  hinder  part  is  loofe. 

Its  two  kinds  of  ligaments  are  the  lata  and  ro¬ 
tunda.  The  ligamenta  lata,  or  broad  ligaments, 
are  of  a  membranaceous  ftructure  :  they  are  con¬ 
tinuous  with  the  peritonaeum  ;  and  they  join  on 
each  fide  the  uterus,  and  the  vagina,  to  the  pa- 
rietes  of  the  pelvis.  They  confift  of  a  double 
membrane,  between  which  is  lodged  a  cellular 
fubftance,  as  in  the  mefentery.  This  is  eafily 
fhewn  on  inflation. 

The  ligamenta  rotunda  have  their  origin  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  uterus :  they  pafs  thro5  the 
annules  of  the  mufcles  of  the  abdomen,  and  are 
terminated  in  the  fat,  near  the  groins.  They  are 
com  po  fed  of  a  double  membrane,  with  a  plexus 
of  veflfeL*,  and  a  multitude  of  irregular  fibres. 

*  See  Morgagni  Adverf.  4.  p.  49,  50. 
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Thefe  are  moft  diftindbly  feen  in  women  with 
child  *. 

In  women  not  with  child,  the  length  of  the 
womb  is  about  three  inches :  its  breadth,  in  the 
upper  part,  is  about  two ;  and  in  the  lower,  it  is 
about  one.  Its  thicknefs  is  about  an  inch  and  a 
half:  in  virgins  it  is  often  much  fmaller  than  this; 
but  in  women  with  child,  it  is  of  a  different  fize, 
according  to  the  different  time.  Anatomifts  di¬ 
vide  it  into  two  parts :  the  upper  and  broader 
part  they  call  the  fundus  uteri ;  the  lower,  they 
call  the  cervix.  In  this  it  is  the  vagina  opens. 

The  orifice,  or,  as  it  is  otherwife  called,  the 
internal  mouth  of  the  womb,  opens  into  the  va¬ 
gina,  in  form  of  the  glans  penis  in  man.  It  is 
very  fmall  in  virgins ;  but  in  women  who  have 
had  children,  or  who  are  but  with  child,  it  is 
larger :  and  in  the  laft,  it  is  always  clofed  up  with 
a  glutinous  humor.  In  the  time  of  delivery  it 
in  a  wonderful  manner  expands  itfelf,  foas  to  give 
pafTage  to  the  child. 

The  fubflance  of  the  womb  is  mufculous  :  it  is 
compofed  of  a  various  plexus  of  flefhy  fibres, 
with  a  great  number  of  vefTels  between.  In  wo¬ 
men  not  with  child,  it  is  compact  and  firm  :  in 
thofe  who  are  with  child,  it  is  fpongy  and  finuous, 
and  is  capable  of  wonderful  dilatation,  without 
any  diminution  of  its  thicknefs.  It  is  covered  ex¬ 
ternally  with  a  membrane  from  the  peritoneum  : 
internally  its  cavity  is  lined  with  a  porous  and 
nervous  membrane.  This  cavity  is  very  fmall  in 
virgins  "f  ;  and  in  women  with  child,  the  inner 
membrane  almoft  intirely  difappears  §. 

*  See  Santorini,  Obf.  p.  200. 

f  See  Morgagni,  Adverf.  1.  T.  3. 

$  See  the  fame  Adverf.  4.  p.  47. 
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The  blood- veffels  of  the  uterus  are  tortuous," 
and  make  a  thoufand  anaftomofes  with  one  ano- 
other :  in  women  with  child,  they  are  dilated  into 
a  kind  of  finus’s  *.  They  open  by  a  number  of 
little  mouths  into  the  uterus  and  vagina,  and  are 
the  fourcesof  the  menftruai  difcharges  in  women. 

The  arteries  are  of  three  kinds :  i.  Sperma- 
ticks  from  the  aorta.  2.  Very  large  ones  from 
the  hypogaft ricks.  And,  3.  Others  from  the 
hemorrhoidal.  Thefe  all  communicate,  in  a  fur- 
prifing  manner,  with  one  another  ;  fo  that,  if  they 
be  but  inflated,  or  mercury  or  wax  be  injected  into 
any  one  of  them,  they  are  all  filled  in  an  inflant; 
even  thofe  on  the  oppofne  fide,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
that  on  which  the  injedtion  is  thrown  in.  The 
veins  of  the  uterus  ate  alfo  of  three  kinds,  and 
of  the  fame  denominations  :  they  have  no  valves, 
and  are  greatly  larger  than  the  arteries,  efpecially 
in  women  with  child.  Air  may  often  be  thrown 
into  the  cavities  of  the  uterus  and  vagina,  by  in¬ 
flating  thefe :  and,  on  the  contrary,  thefe  veflels 
may  often  be  inflated  alfo,  by  means  of  air  thrown 
into  the  vagina  and  uterus  “f*.  The  nerves  of  the 
womb  are  from  the  intercoftals,  and  thofe  of  the 
os  facrum.  The  vafa  lymphatica  have  long  fince. 
been  difcovered  in  brutes  ;  but,  of  later  years, 
Morgagni  has  found  them  alfo  in  human  fubjedls5 
in  the  ftate  of  pregnancy  j.  The  lymphaticks, 
commonly  figured  in  the  womb  by  authors,  are 
not  from  nature. 

In  the  cervix,  or  neck  of  the  womb,  there  are 
a  number  of  little  openings,  with  folds  or  valves 
between  them  §.  Thefe  feern  to  be  dudls,  ferving 

*  See  Morgagni,  Adverb  4.  p.  48.  and  Vater.  deUtero. 

.  ■fi  See  Fanton.  Anat.  corp.  hum.  p.  186.  See  alfo  Vater, 

£  See  his  Adverfar.  4,  p.  76. 

4  See  his  Adverfar.  1.  T.  3. 
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for  the  fecretion  of  a  mucous  fluid.  There  are 
alfo  fometimes  obferved  in  the  orifice,  and  neck 
of  the  womb,  certain  veficles,  or  corpora  glo- 
bofa*:  thefe  contain  a  mucous  fluid,  and  have 
been  taken  by  many  for  hydatides  -f.  Some  have 
fuppofed  them  glands  t,  and  that  they  fecrete  that 
mucous  fluid,  which,  in  women  with  child,  clofes 
up  the  mouth  of  the  womb.  Others  have  given 
them  a  much  nobler  office,  calling  them  the  new- 
difcovered  and  true  ovaries,  and  fuppofing  the 
foetus  formed  in  them  §.  And  fome  will  have 
them  to  be  the  veficulae  feminales  of  the  female 
fex  || ;  and  that  a  prolifick  femen  is  difcharged 
from  them  in  the  time  of  coition.  Thefe  laft 
opinions  are  evidently  farthefl:  of  all  from  truth ; 
but  what  their  real  ufe  is,  is  yet  doubtful.  They 
are  much  more  obvious  in  women  with  child,  in 
whom  they  (land  very  clofe  ^f. 

237.  The  ovaria,  called,  by  the  earlier  writers,  Ovaria; 
teftes  muliebres,  are  two  bodies  of  a  fomewhat 
globofe  figure,  of  a  frnooth  furface,  and  in  colour 
whitifh :  they  are  annexed,  one  on  each  fide,  to 
the  fundus  of  the  womb. 

They  are  conneded,  1.T0  the  fundus  uteri, 
by  means  of  the  ligamentum  teres ;  a  ligament  of 
a  cylindrick  figure,  which  the  earlier  writers  ufed 

*  See  them  delineated  in  the  fame  place, 

-f  See  the  authors  cited  by  Morgagni,  Adverf.  1.  p.  32. 

And  Ruyfch,  Adverf.  Anat.  decad.  p.  5. 

X  See  Morgagn  in  the  fame  place  ;  andVerheyen,  1.  c. 
cap.  32. 

§  See  Naboth’s  Differtat.  de  Sterilitate ;  and  Fred,  Hoff¬ 
man  in  Medic,  rational.  T.  1.  Againft  the  opinion,  fee 
Goelick’s  Hift.  Anat.  p.  183  ;  Etmuller’s  Epift.  de  Ovar.  and 
Hilfcher’s  de  Generat.  p.  2. 

||  See  Letters  of  Defnoves,  p.  70;  and  Blegny’s  Zodiac, 

T.  1 ..  P-  20. 

4-  SeeHeinrici’s  Differt.  de  Vefic.  feminal,  mulierum. 

51  See  Santorini,  p.213. 
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to  fuppofe  the  vas  deferens  in  women  :  but  there 
is  no  pallage  from  it  to  the  womb,  ib  that  this 
opinion  is  evidently  groundless.  2.  To  the  Fal¬ 
lopian  tubes,  and  to  the  Tides  of  the  pelvis,  by 
the  ligamenta  lata  of  the  uterus,  and  the  alas  vef- 
penilionum.  And,  3.  To  many  other  parts,  by 
means  of  the  fpermatick  veffels. 

Their  fnape  is  nearly  oval ;  but  gibbous  on  the 
upper  furface,  and  flat  below. 

Their  fize  differs,  according  to  the  age  and  tem¬ 
perament  of  the  fubjedl.  They  are  largeft  in 
perfons  in  the  vigour  of  their  age,  and  in  fuch  as 
are  add  idled  to  luft :  in  fuch  fubjedls  they  are 
found  of  two  drams  weight,  and  furnifhed  with 
a  number  of  prominent  veficles.  In  old  people 
they  fcarce  weigh  fo  much  as  half  a  dram ;  and 
are  dry,  corrugated,  and  deformed  with  cicatrices. 

The  alse  vefpertilionum  are  membranes,  placed 
between  the  tubae  Fallopianae  and  the  ovaries. 

The  ovaries  are  furrounded  by  a  ftrong  white 
membrane  from  the  peritonaeum  ;  and  are  of  a 
membranaceous  fuhftance,  fibrous,  reticulated,  and 
full  of  veffels  varioufly  interwoven.  Among  thefe 
there  are  a  number  of  round  veficles,  with  a  yel¬ 
low  fgbftance  difpofed  under  them :  thefe  are 
more  or  fewer  in  number,  according  to  the  age 
and  temperament  of  the  perfon  5  and  are  filled 
with  a  fubftance,  much  refembling  the  white  of  an 
egg  :  and  this  humor  acquires  allb,  on  boiling,  the 
hardnefs  and  confidence  of  the  white  of  an  egg 
boiled.  From  this  analogy  with  the  eggs  of 
birds,  thefe  veficles  were  called  by  Hornius  ova  *, 
or  ovula.  The  larged  of  them  hardly  equal  a 
pea  in  bignefs.  There  are  fometimes  ten,  fifteen, 
or  twenty,  or  more  than  that,  in  one  ovary : 

*  Epifl.  de  Genitalibus. 
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fometimes  there  are  only  one  or  two  of  them. 

They  are  fuppofed  to  contain  the  firfl:  rudiments 
of  the  foetus  * * * §. 

There  are  often  hydaddes  formed  alfo  in  the 
ovaries  ;  but  thefe  are  morbid,  and  are  often  the 
caufe  of  dropfies  in  women. 

The  bodies  called  corpora  lutea,  are  a  kind  of 
glandulpus  fubftances  f,  of  a  yellow  colour,  con¬ 
torted  in  the  manner  of  the  fmall  guts  and  dif- 
pofed  under  the  ovula,  which  are  contained,  as  it 
were,  in  their  cavities.  Thefe  bodies  mayufually 
be  difeerned  in  virgins  ;  but  in  women  with  child 
they  are  much  more  obvious.  Their  ufe  is  un¬ 
certain  §. 

238.  The  Fallopian  tubes  are  two  canals,  tor- The Fal- 
tuous  in  their  figure,  but  approaching  to  a  conic 
form.  They  are  joined  to  the  fundus  of  the 
uterus,  one  on  each  fide.  They  were  difeovered 
by  Fallopius,  and  named  tubs,  from  their  refem- 
b|ance  to  fome  mufical  wind-inftrument  of  the 
trumpet  kind. 

They  are  connedted  elefejy  and  continuoufiy  to 
the  uterus,  and  more  laxly  to  the  ovaries,  by  the 
alae  vefpertilionum ;  and,  finally,  to  the  ofia  ilei 
by  the  ligamenta  lata.  Their  length  is  different: 
it  is  fix,  leven,  or  eight  fingers  breadth ;  fome¬ 
times  more.  Their  thickoefs,  about  the  middle, 
is  equal  to  that  of  one’s  little  finger :  their  extre¬ 
mities  are  fmaller:  that  next  the  uterus  is  very 
fmall :  it  opens  into  its  cavity,  and  may  be  in¬ 
flated  by  blowing  into  the  uterus ;  or  a  fmall  ftyle 
may  be  thruft  up  into  it.  This  fmall  extremity 

*  See  Brendell  de  Embryone  ;  and  Vallifneri  de  Generat. 

p  According  to  De  Graaf,  Malpighi,  Brendell,  Berger,  &c. 

X  See  Vallifneri,  and  Santorini,  p.121. 

§  Morgagn.  Adverf.  Anat.  4.  p.  51,  and  78  ;  and  alfo 
Vallifneri  and  Santorini. 
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is  connefted  to  the  uterus :  the  other  is  free,  and 
fluctuates  about  in  the  abdomen.  ‘  This  is  larger, 
and  is  ^fimbriated  or  fringed  round  the  edges  ; 
and,  when  there  is  occafion,  this  extremity  applies 
itfelf  to  the  ovary,  embracing  it  with  thefe  muf- 
cular  fegments  or  fringes.  See  their  figure  T.  3. 
Fig.  10,  and  11. 

Their  fubflance  is  membranaceous  and  cavern- 
ous.  They  are  compofed  of  a  double  membrane  : 
the  exterior  one  feems  to  be  continuous  with  the 
peritonaeum  ;  the  interior,  with  the  interior  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  uterus.  They  are  wrinkled  on  the 
inner  furface,  and  are  imbued  with  a  lubricous 
humor ;  but  they  are  not  cellule, us  in  the  human 
body,  as  in  beafts. 

They  are  furnifhed  with  a  great  number  of  vef- 
fels,  and  have  a  cavernous  fubflance  between  their 
membranes,  by  means  of  which  they  are  rendered 
rigid,  on  their  applying  their  mouths  to  the 
ovary.  They  are  alfo  moiftened,  on  their  inner 
furface,  bv  thefe  veffels 

Their  ufe  in  generation  is  very  great.  They 
become  ereCt  in  the  time  of  the  coitus,  from  the 
influx  of  blood  and  fpirits ;  and  at  that  time,  by 
a  natural  motion,  they  apply  their  loofe  fringed 
extremities  to  the  ovaries,  which  are  furrounded 
and  embraced  by  them  :  in  this  ftate  they  Convey 
to  them  the  prolifick  matter  of  the  male  femen, 
injected  into  the  womb  “fa  and  after  one  of  the 
ovula  is  thus  impregnated,  they  receive  it,  and 
convey  it  to  the  womb  J.  This  is  the  regular 
courfe  of  nature  in  the  firft  effects  of  the  coitus  y 

*  See  Drake’s  Anthropolog.  T.  10.  fig.  2. 

'  f  See  Ruyfch’s  Thef.  Anat.  5.  T.  5.  fig.  1.  and  his  Adv, 
Anat.  dec.  1.  p.  3. 

t  Foetus's  are  often  found  in  this  tube,  and  elfewhere  out 
Qf  the  uterus.  See  Note  3^. 
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but  accidents  of  a  thoufand  kinds  may  impede 
this.  The  Fallopian  tubes  are  eafily  difcovered 
in  hens,  and  other  birds,  and  are  called  ovidufts. 

239.  The  ufe  of  the  uterus  is  to  admit  the 
malefemen;  and  afterwards  to  receive  from  the 
ovary,  by  means  of  the  Fallopian,  tube,  the  ovu- 
lum  impregnated  by  it.  After  this  it  retains  the 
foetus  nine  months,  affording  it  nourifhment  and, 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  it,  by  means  of  its  own 
mufcular  force,  expels  it  thro’  the  os  uteri  and 
vagina. 

240.  After  the  impregnation  there  is  a  new 
production  of  parts  in  the  female,  which  con¬ 
tinues  as  long  as  the  time  of  going  with  child. 
The  principal  of  thefe  is  the  foetus  *.  The  others 
are  the  membranes  it  is  enveloped  in  ;  the  pla¬ 
centa,  the  navel-ftring,  the  umbilical  veffels,  and 
the  pellucid  fluid  contained  in  the  membranes,  in 
which  the  foetus  fwims.  All  thefe  are  fecondary 
to  the  great  caufe,  and  are  produced  merely  for 
the  fake  of  the  foetus. 

CHAP.  V. 

Of  a  Foetus ,  and  the  'parts  appertaining  to  it, 

241:  IN  the  examination  of  the  foetus  intire, 
we  are  to  obferve  the  membranes  fur¬ 
rounding  it  in  the  uterus,  as  in  an  eggf.  The 
exterior  of  thefe  is  the  chorion :  this  is  thick, 
fpongy,  villofe,  and  furnifhed  with  a  vaft  appa- 
ratus  of  blood -veffels.  It  is  contiguous  to  the 

uterus,  and  is  feparable  into  two  parts,  or  mem¬ 
branes. 

*  See  fmall  embryo’s  delineated  in  Ruyfch’s  Thef.  Anat. 
6.  T.  2.  fig.  3. 

f  See  Ruyfch’s  Thef.  io.  fig.  3.  andT,  6.  in  this  work. 
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The  interior  or  fecond  membrane  is  called  the 
amnios,  and  is  very  thin  and  pellucid.  It  is  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  former *,  and  has  either  abfolutely  no 
veffels,  or  at  the  utmoft  a  very  few,  and  thofe 
very  fmall  ones,  are  didinguiffiable  in  it.  A  pel¬ 
lucid  and  fomewhat  glutinous  liquor  is  contained 
in  this,  and  in  that  the  foetus.  Both  thefe  mem¬ 
branes  break  at  the  time  of  delivery,  and  the 
liquor  they  contain  flows  out. 

A  third  membrane  is  the  allantois,  called  alfo 
by  fome  membrana  farciminalis.  This  is  found  in 
feme  animals,  particularly  in  cows,  very  perfedt, 
and  continuous  with  the  urachus,  which  is  per¬ 
vious  ;  but  it  is  not  found  in  human  fubjedfs.  It 
ferves  in  thofe  animals  for  colledting  the  urine  *. 

Its  length  in  a  cow  is  near  twelve  foot,  and  its 
diameter,  when  diftended  by  inflation,  is  more 
than  a  foot  •,  fo  that  it  is  an  amazingly  large  and 
dupendous  part.  Many  authors  affirm,  that  it  is 
equally  neceflary  in  the  human  frame  as  in  that  of 
the  beads  in  which  we  find  it ;  and  hence  they 
would  conclude,  that  it  alfo  exifls  in  women, 
tho’  we  do  not  difeover  it.  Some  of  thefe  authors 
fay  it  is  fituated  between  the  chorion  and  amnios ; 
and  others  will  have  it  to  be  within  the  amnios  f. 
But  as  the  mod  accurate  of  the  modern  anato- 
mids  have  not  been  able  to  find  it,  and,  added  to 
this,  as  the  urachus  is  not  pervious  in  the  human 
foetus,  at  lead  is  ufually  clofed,  and  many  other 
fubdantial  reafons  might  be  alleged  why  provi¬ 
dence  ffiould  relieve  the  human  female  from  fo 
vad  an  additional  burthen  in  child-bearing,  there 
is  great  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  there  is  no  fuch 
membrane,  except  in  quadrupeds. 

*  See  our  author’s  obfervations  on  the  allantois,  in  the 
Ephemerid.  N.  C.  cent.  6.  obf.  24. 

•J*  See  Phil.  Tranf.  N.  271.  p.  835. 
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Authors  in  general  have  declared,  that  there 
are  no  blood-veffels  in  the  allantois  of  a  cow ;  but 
our  author  has  di [covered  an  amazing  multitude 
of  them  *. 

242.  After  the  membranes  including  the  foetus.  The  pla- 
we  are  to  examine  the  placenta.  This  was  called  centa. 
by  the  antients,  from  its  refemblance  to  the  liver, 
hepar  uterinum,  the  uterine  liver. 

The  number  of  placentae  in  human  fubje£ts 
anfwers  to  that  of  the  foetus’s  ;  as  thefe  are  ufual- 
Jy  hngle,  the  placenta  is  ufualiy  fo  alfo :  when 
there  are  two  or  more  foetus’s,  there  are  always  as 
many  placentae  5  but  in  this  cafe  they  often  co¬ 
here  one  to  another,  fo  as  to  feem  but  one  fub- 
ftance  ;  but,  even  in  this  cafe,  their  veffels  do 
not  communicate  from  one  to  the  other. 

In  quadrupeds,  and  particularly  cows,  there 
are  often  a  great  number  of  placentae,  fome times 
not  lefs  than  a  hundred  to  one  foetus.  In  this 
cafe  they  are  called  cotyledones.  Fabricius  ab 
Aquapendente  has  treated  largely  and  accurately 
of  them,  in  his  book  de  Foetu  formato. 

The  figure  of  the  placenta  is  orbicular ;  its 
diameter  is  eight  or  nine  inches,  and  its  thicknefs 
is  about  an  inch.  Its  convex  and  fpongy  part  is 
connected  to  the  uterus,  by  means  of  a  very  thin 
and  fine  membrane,  which  is  reticulated,  villofe, 
and  continuous  with  the  chorion.  It's  concave 
part  is  turned  toward  the  foetus,  and  fhews  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  very  large  veffels:  it  is  joined  to  the 
funiculus,  or  navel-ftring,  and  furrounded  with  a 
fmooth  membrane  from  the  chorion  and  amnios. 

It  has  no  fixed  or  certain  part  of  the  uterus  to 
adhere  to-,  but  it  ufualiy  is  affixed  to  its  fundus 
or  bottom,  in  which  part  Ruyfch  difcovered  a 

.  *  See  them  delineated  in  the  Ephem.  N.  C.  juft  men¬ 
tioned. 
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new  mufcle  in  pregnant  females,  compofed  of  a 
feries  of  fpiral  fibres  *. 

The  fubftance  of  the  placenta,  according  to 
mod  of  the  later  anatomifts,  is  glandulous  :  they 
affirm,  that  it  is  compofed  of  a  multitude  of 
minute  glands  ;  but  they  have  not  been  able  to 
demonftrate  them  to  the  fight.  It  Teems  more 
rational  therefore  to  conclude  with  Ruyfch,  and 
with  thofe  who  follow  him,  that  it  is  truly  vafcu- 
lar,  or  compofed  folely  and  intirely  of  the  umbi¬ 
lical  veins  and  arteries,  interwoven  with  one  an¬ 
other  in  a  curious  manner  .  What  ufe,  indeed, 
could  there  be  for  glands  in  this  part?  The  fecre- 
tion  of  all  that  enters  the  placenta  from  the  ute¬ 
rus  has  been  already  performed. 

The  ufe  of  the  placenta  is,  i.  Together  with 
the  chorion,  to  abforb  the  nutritious  juices  from 
the  mother’s  uterus,  as  the  inteftines  do  the 
chyle  §;  and,  finally,  to  tranfmit  it  to  the  fcetus, 
by  means  of  the  umbilical  vein.  And,  2.  It  pro¬ 
bably  ferves  to  refund  again  to  the  parent  the 
blood  and  urine  of  the  foetus,  by  the  umbilical 
arteries. 

243.  After  the  placenta,  we  are  to  obferve  the 
umbilical  vefifels  of  the  foetus,  which,  after  the 
birth,  degenerate  into  ligaments,  as  already  men¬ 
tioned,  Chap.  207. 

They  are  two  arteries,  a  vein,  and  the  urachus. 
The  arteries  are  much  i mailer  than  the  vein  :  they 
ufuaily  arife  from  the  iliac  arteries  on  each  fide, 
fomecimes  from  the  lower  part  of  the  aorta. 
They  pafs  on  each  fide  of  the  bladder  to  the  navel; 

*  See  Ruyfch’s  Adverf.  Anat.  T.  3.  Decad.  3. 

X  See  Ruyfch’s  Thef.  Anat,.  5.  T.  1. 

§  See  Ruyfch’s  Adv,  p,  16.  and  alfo  Memoirs  of  the  Paris 
Academy  1 7 14. 
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and  hence  thro’  the  navel- firing,  with  feveral  fpi- 
ral  contortions,  they  run  to  the  placenta,  where 
they  are  divided  and  fubdivided  into  a  multitude 
of  ramifications ;  and,  finally,  terminate  and  bring 
the  blood  from  the  foetus  back  to  the  placenta ; 
and  thence,  probably,  it  pafies  back  to  the  mother 
again  *. 

It  may  be  afked,  however,  why  the  arteries  are 
two,  and  why  not  one  only,  as  the  vein  :  perhaps 
this  is  the  care  of  nature,  to  prevent  a  mortal 
haemorrhage,  if  the  navel-firing  fhould  be  hurt 
in  the  delivery,  or  elfe  not  fufficiently  fecured  by 
the  tying  afterwards. 

The  vein  of  the  funiculus,  tho*  but  fingle,  is 
twice  as  large  as  the  arteries.  It  , has  its  origin  in 
the  placenta,  from  almofl  innumerable  ramifica¬ 
tions,  uniting  into  one  common  trunk  :  from 
thence  it  continues  to  pafs  between  the  arteries, 
and  with  the  fame  contortions  that  they  have  thro* 
the  funiculus  umbilicalis  *,  and  thence  thro*  the 
navel  to  the  liver  of  the  foetus,  where  it  termi¬ 
nates  in  a  finus  of  the  vena  ports,  into  which  it 
difcharges  the  blood  and  the  nutritious  juices 
which  it  had  taken  up  in  the  placenta:  fiont 
hence,  thro’  a  fingular  canal,  called  canalis  veno- 
fus  -f,  which  is  of  a  cylindrick  figure,  and  almofl 
oppofite  to  the  navel,  the  greatefl  part  of  the 
blood  paffes  from  this  finus  of  the  porta  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  vena  cava,  and  fo  to  the  heart :  the 
remainder  is  diflributed,  by  the  branches  of  the 
porta,  thro’  the  liver. 

The  urachus  in  quadrupeds,  in  general,  is  a 
canal  of  a  pyramidal  figure,  extended  imme¬ 
diately  from  the  fundus  of  the  bladder  to  the 
navel ;  and,  after  paffing  thro’  this,  it  is  by  de- 
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grees  enlarged,  and  makes  its  way  into  the  alian* 
tois  at  right  angles  each  way,  or  nearly  fo  *,  and 
conveys  the  urine  from  the  bladder  into  the  cavity 
of  this  membrane 

In  the  human  foetus  the  whole  urachus  is  not 
pervious,  or,  at  the  utmoft,  it  is  very  rarely  fo  : 
it  is  ufually  found  folid,  and  in  form  of  a  liga¬ 
ment.  It  fcarce  appears  probable,  therefore,  that 
it  lerves  the  office  of  difcharging  the  urine  from 
the  bladder,  in  this  as  in  the  former  cafe and 
efpecially  as  there  is  no  fuch  membrane  as  the  al¬ 
lantois  in  the  human  body,  nor  any  cavity  formed 
for  the  reception  of  fo  great  a  quantity  of  a  fluid. 

244.  What  is  generally  called  the  funiculus 
umbilicalis,  is  a  part  belonging  to  the  foetus, 
long  and  contorted,  or  twilled  in  the  manner  of 
a  cord.  It  is  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  man’s  finger, 
or  more  ;  and  is,  as  before  obferved,  compofed  of 
two  arteries,  and  a  vein  called  the  umbilical  veflei, 
and  furrounded  with  a  common  membrane,  which 
is  thick,  but  foft  and  fpongeous  ;  and  is  full  of 
cells,  filled  with  a  glutinous  humour,  and  is  con¬ 
tinuous  with  the  amnios. 

The  origin  of  the  navel-firing  is  in  the  pla¬ 
centa,  from  a  multitude  of  ramifications  of  veins 
and  arteries.  Its  termination  is  in  the  navel  of 
the  fcetus.  Its  length  is  two,  three,  or  four  fpans, 
whence  the  fetus  has  room  to  turn  itfelf  freely 
about  in  the  womb,  without-  danger  of  forcing 
the  placenta  from  it :  and  a  fecond  good  effect  of 
it  is,  that  on  the  delivery,  if  the  firing  be  not 
immediately  tied  up,  a  mortal  haemorrhage  is  not 
a  neceflary  confequence. 

*  See  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente  de  foetu  formato. 

4  See  Ephemerides,  N.  C.  Cent.  6.  Obf.  24. 

J  See  the  fame  Ephemerides,  Cent.  3,  and  4.  Obf.  194. 

$  See  Rohault’s  Differtation  in  the  Paris  Memoirs  1714* 
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The  ufe  of  the  navel-ftring  has  been  already 
explained  in  that  of  the  umbilical  veffels  j  but 
its  ufe,  as  a  compound  body,  is  for  fecurity,  that 
the  veffels,  fo  eflential  to  the  life  of  a  foetus,  may 
not  be  liable  to  being  broken  by  its  motions,  as 
they  would  have  been,  if  they  had  made  their 
way  out  fingly  ;  and  its  ftrength,  in  this  conjunct 
ftate,  makes  it  alfo  of  great  ufe  in  the  drawing 
out  the  placenta,  after  the  delivery  of  the  foetus. 

245.  After  this  confideration  of  the  parts,  we 
are  to  enquire,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  into  the 
manner  of  nutrition  of  the  foetus,  while  in  the 
uterus. 

This  is  probably  effected  during  the  firft 
months,  while  the  organs  of  concodlion  are  not 
yet  formed,  folely  by  means  of  the  navel- firing. 

But  in  the  more  advanced  ftate  of  the  foetus,  in  Of  the 
the  latter  months,  there  are  many  reafons  for  fup- nutrition 
poling  that  it  is  alfo  nourifhed  by  the  mouth,  by 
means  of  a  fo  ft  and  fomewhat  glutinous  fluid 
which  furrounds  it,  and  which  is  probably  fecreted 
from  the  amnios.  In  fupport  of  this  opinion,  we 
are  to  obferve,  1  ft.  That  a  fluid,  fimilar  to  that 
of  the  amnios,  is  found  in  the  mouth,  the  cefo 
phagus,  and  the  ftomach,  not  only  of  the  human 
foetus,  but  in  that  of  quadrupeds.  2.  That  this 
fluid  is  found  alfo  in  the  fmall  guts  of  the  foetus* 
but  altered  and  digefted.  3.  That  there  are  found 
alfo  in  the  larger  inteftines  real  feces,  called  me¬ 
conium  :  fometimes  the  whole  ileum  is  full  of 
thefe.  4.  That  in  the  fir  A:  months  there  is  a 
great  quantity  of  this  fluid  furrounding  the  fcetuf, 
but  in  the  latter  months  there  is  but  very  little  of 
it ;  and  the  confumption  of  it  is  not  eafily  ac¬ 
counted  for,  any  other  way  than  by  its  being 
fwallowed  by  the  foetus.  5.  That  the  liquid  ic- 
felf  is  fo  extremely  proper  for  the  nutrition  of  the 
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foetus,  that  a  more  fit  one  could  not  have  been 
formed  or  defired.  6.  That  it  feems  to  be  con¬ 
tinually  prefled  into  the  mouth,  oefophagus,  and 
Itomach  of  the  foetus,  by  the  perpetual  renitency 
of  the  uterus  itfelf,  and  by  the  prefifure  of  the 
mufcles  of  the  abdomen,  and  of  the  ambient  air. 
See  note  37. 

Finally,  another  ufe  of  it  feems  to  be,  that  the 
oefophagus,  the  inteflines,  the  ladeals,  and  the 
thoracic  dud,  may  be  the  better  dilated  and  kept 
open  by  it,  and  by  degrees  accuftom  themfelves 
to  the  offices  they  are  afterwards  to  ferve  to. 

246.  We  are  next  to  enquire  into  the  fituation 
of  the  foetus  in  the  womb.  This  in  the  firft 
months,  and  even  in  the  middle  ones,  is  perfectly 
uncertain  ;  but  in  the  latter  months  it  is  more  re¬ 
gular  :  in  thefe  it  is  ufually  in  a  pofture  like  that 
of  fitting,  and  its  head  and  neck  are  bent  down¬ 
wards  ;  its  knees  are  raifed  up  toward  its  cheeks, 
and  its  heels  drawn  back  to  its  buttocks.  Its 
hands  are  ufually  hanging  down,  and  embrace  the 
feet  *.  A  little  time  before  the  delivery  it  ufually 
changes  its  pofition,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  its 
head  falls  toward  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  and 
its  buttocks  and  feet  are  turned  upwards.  Fre¬ 
quently,  however,  it  varies  during  the  whole  time 
of  the  pregnancy  from  the  common  rule  ;  and  at 
the  very  inffant  of  the  delivery,  its  head  does  not 
prefent  itfelf ;  but  is  turned'  to  one  fide,  or  to 
feme  other  part  of  the  womb. 

247.  Delivery,  partus,  is  the  natural  exclufion 
of  the  perfed  foetus  from  the  uterus,  thro5  the 

*  In  the  year  1722,  a  body  was  opened  in  the  feventh 
month  of  pregnancy.  The  woman  had  been  Ihot  :  the  head 
of  the  fcetus  was  in  this  fubject  turned  to  the  os  uteri,  and 
the  nates  and  feet  upward. 
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vagina,  after  the  rupture  of  the  membranes  it 
was  involved  in. 

The  caufes  afcribed  to  the  bringing  on  this  ex- 
clufion  of  the  foetus,  are,  i.  That  the  uterus, 
being  fo  far  diftended,  can  fuffer  no  more  dilata¬ 
tion.  2.  That  the  meconium  and  urine  of  the 
foetus  ftimulate  fo  as  to  excite  it.  3.  That  there 
is  at  that  time  a  neceffity  of  air  and  refpiration  r 
but  this  is  all  dubious  and  uncertain. 

The  ordinary  and  regular  time  of  partuition  is 
after  nine  folar  months  *,  that  is,  ten  lunar  months, 
or  forty  weeks.  The  premature  times  of  delivery 
are  at  the  end  of  the  feventh  or  eighth  month  5 
the  child  may  live,  however,  that  is  born  at  either 
of  thefe  periods.  The  earlier  exclufion  of  the 
foetus  is  called  abortion  :  this  may  happen  at  any 
time  before  the  feventh  month ;  and  at  whatever 
time  it  happens,  the  foetus  cannot  live. 

The  ordinary  or  natural  manner  of  delivery  is,  • 
when  the  foetus  affifts  its  own  exclufion,  with  its 
head  prefling  full  againft  the  mouth  of  the  womb. 
When  the  mouth  of  the  womb  naturally  opens, 
the  membranes  burft,  which  had  before  wrapped 
up  the  foetus,  and  the  liquor  they  contained  is  ex¬ 
cluded  ;  and  the  foetus  is  finally  expelled  by  the 
joint  contractions  of  the  uterus  itfelf,  of  the 
mufcles  of  the  abdomen,  and  of  the  diaphragm. 

All  other  fituations  of  the  foetus,  at  the  time 
of  delivery,  are  termed  unnatural  j  and  they  al¬ 
ways  caufe  difficulty  in  the  delivery,  fometimes 
an  utter  impoflibility  of  it,  unlefs  the  affiftance  of 
art  be  called  in. 

Thofe  deliveries  in  which  the  child  prefents  its 
buttocks,  or  its  feet,  are  the  neareft  to  the  natu¬ 
ral  and  proper  one  and  confequently  the  child 
may  be  thus  born  either  entirely  without  the  help 
of  arc,  or  with  but  a  very  little  affiftance  from  it, 
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248.  We  are,  finally,  in  our  examinations 
into  the  nature  of  the  human  foetus,  to  enquire 
into  the  more  eflfential  differences  between  that 
and  an  adult ;  confidering  the  foetus  not  only  as 
yet  inclofed  within  the  womb,  but  as  newly  come 
from  it. 

In  the  abdomen,  the  umbilical  vein,  and  arte- 
ries  of  the  navel,  and  the  canalis  venofus  in  the 
liver,  are,  in  the  foetus,  open  and  pervious  \  in 
adults,  they  are  contracted  and  folid. 

The  liver  is  very  large  ^  the  ftomach  is  filled 
with  a  glutinous  fluid ;  and  the  larger  inteftines, 
and  often  the  ileum  alfo,  with  the  fceces  called 
meconium. 

The  vermiform  procefs  cf  the  inteftinum  cce- 
cum,  is  larger  than  in  adults  ^  and  is  alfo  full  of 
the  meconium. 

The  renes  fuccenturiati  are  larger  in  the  foetus 
than  in  adults. 

The  kidneys  themfelves  are  not  fmooth  and 
even  on  the  furface,  as  in  adults ;  but  unequal, 
and  in  fome  meafure  referable  thofe  of  a  calf. 

The  urinary  bladder  is  of  a  longer  fhape,  and 
extends  almoft  to  the  navel. 

The  hymen  in  a  female  foetus  is  very  plain  and. 
obvious. 

In  the  thorax,  befide  a  peculiar  fluid,  found  as 
well  in  this  cavity  as  in  the  abdomen. 

The  gland  thymus  is  larger  than  it  is  in  adults. 

The  lungs,  as  they  have  never  yet  been  inflated 
by  breathing,  are  collapfed,  and  of  a  blackifh 
colour  :  and  if  thrown  into  water,  they  fink  in  it, 
contrary  to  what  is  the  cafe  in  thofe  of  adults. 

In  the  heart,  the  foramen  ovale  between  the 
left  and  right  auricle,  and  the  canalis  arteriofus, 
between  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  aorta,  are 
open,  to  ferve  for  a  peculiar  circulation  in  the 
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foetus,  which  has  not  yet  breathed  ;  and  there  is 
in  the  inferior  trunk  of  the  vena  cava,  near  the 
heart,  a  remarkable  valve  *. 

In  the  head,  befide  its  great  fize,  in  proportion 
to  the  body,  we  are  to  obferve,  that  the  ofla 
cranii  are  in  feveral  places  diftant  from  one  an¬ 
other,  efpecially  at  the  fontanella,  and  that  the 
futures  are  wanting.  The  brain  alfo  is  fofter  than 
in  adults. 

The  teeth  are  alfo  imperfeCt,  and  not  rooted 
in  the  gums :  they  lie  hid  or  buried  under  the 
gums,  to  appear  at  a  more  advanced  period. 

The  meatus  auditorius  is  not  yet  perfeCt  in 
them  ;  and  in  the  foetus,  whilft  it  is  in  the  womb, 
is  entirely  clofed  up  by  a  peculiar  membrane, 
which  is  continuous  with  the  epidermis,  and  which 
naturally  difappears  after  delivery  -f*. 

The  bones  of  the  whole  body,  excepting  only 
a  very  few,  are  either  foft,  or  yet  abfolutely  im¬ 
perfect  :  fome  of  them  are  merely  cartilagin¬ 
ous  ;  and  the  articulations  are  not  at  that  time 
perfected. 


CHAP.  Vf. 

* 

The  contents  of  the  Thorax,  the  other  part  of  the 
trunk  of  the  human  body . 

249.  f  | 1 H  E  thorax  is  that  large  part  of  the 
body  fituated  between  the  abdomen 
and  the  neck :  it  is  alfo  called  peCtus. 

*  Window  has  deferibed  this  in  the  memoirs  of  the  French 
Academy  1717  ;  and  Chefelden  in  his  Anatomy,  Ed.  i.  T.  9. 
fig-  i-  calls  it  valvula  nobilis ;  but  in  the  third  edition  he  has 
omitted  the  plate  and  the  defeription  of  it. 

4  See  Kerkring’s  Olteogenia,  p.  zzz.  See  alfo  Ruyfch. 
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Its  parts  are  of  two  kinds,  the  continent  or 
containing,  and  the  contained. 

The  continent  parts,  or  thofe  which  form  the 
cavity,  are  either  common  or  proper.  The  com- 
mon  continent  parts  of  the  thorax  are,  the  cuti- 
cula,  the  cutis,  and  pinguedo.  Thefe  have  been 
confidered  already  in  fedions  197,  198,  and  201. 

The  continent  parts,  proper  or  peculiar  to  the 
thorax,  are  thefe :  the  breafts,  the  pedoral  muf» 
jcles,  the  intercoftals,  the  diaphragm,  the  pleura, 
and,  finally,  the  bones.  Of  thefe  there  are 
twenty-four  ribs,  the  fternum,  and  twelve  verte¬ 
brae  :  thefe  have  alfo  all  been  defcribed  already  in 
their  place  in  the  Ofteology. 

The  contents  of  the  cavity  formed  by  thefe,  or 
the  parts  contained  in  the  thorax,  are  the  media- 
ftinum,  the  lungs,  the  heart  and  its  pericardium, 
with  the  large  veftcls  arifing  from  it,  particularly 
the  trunks  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  of 
the  vena  cava  and  pulmonary  vein,  the  thoracic 
dud,  and,  finally,  the  greater  part  of  the  cefo? 
phagus. 

The  ufes  of  the  parts  of  the  thorax  in  general^ 
are  their  ferving  to  refpiration,  and  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  in  both  fexes  ;  and  in  women  to  the 
producing  milk. 

250.  The  breafts,  mammas,  occur  firft  in  our 
examination  of  this  part  of  the  trunk.  In  men 
they  are  fmaller,  and  ferve  to  no  purpofe  but  or¬ 
nament.  In  women  they  are  of  the  utmoft  im¬ 
portance;  and  ?tis,  therefore,  in  the  female  only 
the  anatomift  is  to  employ  his  refearches. 

In  the  human  fpecies  they  are,  for  many  great 
and  obvious  reafons,  feated  on  the  breaft  ;  in 
animals  of  all  other  kinds,  they  are  fituated  on 
the  abdomen, 
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In  the  human  fpecies  they  are  on!y  two  in 
number  *,  in  quadrupeds  of  different  kinds,  they 
are  very  various  in  number  and  flrudture. 

In  order  to  their  being  ornamental,  it  is  requi- 
fite  that  they  be  of  a  moderate  fize,  and  ftand  at 
aconfiderable  diftance;  that  their  flein  be  white  and 
foft,  their  lubftance  firm,  not  flaccid  or  pendulous, 
and  the  nipple  red. 

Their  fize  is  very  various  and  uncertain.  In 
virgins  they  are  ufually  fmall  :  in  women  who  are 
with  child,  or  who  have  given  fuck,  they  are 
larger,  often  very  enormous.  Jn  very  young  and 
very  old  perfons,  they  are  always  fmall  ;  and  they 
differ  in  bignefs  alfo  in  the  feveral  different 
countries. 

The  time  of  the  breafts  growing  full  in  women, 
is  about  the  age  of  fourteen.  The  time  of  their 
decreaflng  again  is  various :  about  the  fiftieth 
year  is  the  mod  frequent  and  mod  natural  time  ; 
but  it  happens  fometimes  later,  fometimes  fooner. 

The  nipple  of  the  human  breaft  is  a  little  emi¬ 
nence,  nearly  of  a  cylindrick  figure,  red  in  colour, 
and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  breaft,  and  fur- 
rounded  with  a  circle. 

Its  fubftance  is  cavernous,  almoft  like  that  of 
the  human  penis;  and  hence  it  is  capable  of  being 
rendered  eredl  and  tumid  on  titillation,  and  in 
fuckling.  It  is  compofed  of  a  multitude  of  fine 
nervous  fibres,  difpofed  in  a  reticulated  manner, 
and  is  therefore  of  an  extremely  quick  fenfe  ;  and 
is  furnifhed  with  a  great  number  of  blood-veflfels 
from  the  mammary  ones.  The  extremities  of  the 
Jacteals  alfo  are  abundant  in  it,  and  the  epidermis 
furrounds  every  part  of  it.  The  foraminula,  or 
orifices  of  the  ladteal  tubes,  are  very  confpicuous 
jn  women  who  give  fuck,  on  their  prefling  their 
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breads,  and  forcing  out  the  milk :  they  are  in 
number  from  feven  to  ten. 

The  circle  which  furrounds  the  nipple  is  befet 
with  fmall  glands  *.  In  virgins  it  is  ufually  of  a 
fine  bright  red  colour :  in  women  a  little  more 
advanced  it  is  of  a  dufkyer  red,  or  fometimes 
brownifh  ;  and  in  old  women  it  is  livid  and  dull. 

The  ufe  of  the  nipple  is  for  the  giving  fuck  to 
the  infant,  who,  without  it,  could  fcarce  poffibly 
get  at  it. 

The  breads,  befide  the  common  integuments 
of  the  body,  that  is,  the  epidermis,  the  cutis,  and 
fat,  are  compofed  of  a  fingular  glandulous  mat¬ 
ter,  of  a  whitifh  colour,  not  unlike  that  of  the 
fubdance  of  the  udder  in  quadrupeds.  This 
forms  the  inner  or  central  part,  to  the  midd  of 
which  the  nipple  anfwers ;  and  is  furrounded  by  a 
larger  or  fmaller  quantity  of  fat,  which  makes  by 
much  the  greater  part  of  the  bread  -f.  Nuck  j, 
Verheyen  (|,  and  their  followers,  have  defcribed 
what  they  call  globofe  bodies,  corpora  globofa, 
as  didindl  glands  *,  but  there  are  by  no  means 
glands,  but  merely  fat,  as  Morgagni  has  fince 
abundantly  proved  §. 

Among  the  glandulous  fubdance,  however,  of 
which  the  breads  are  compofed,  there  are  ar¬ 
ranged,  befide  the  blood- veffels,  a  multitude  of 
ladtiferous  tubucles  or  dudls,  which  unite  by  fre¬ 
quent  anadomofes :  thefe  are  large  in  women  who 
give  fuck,  and  are  dilated  into  finus’s  in  many 
places,  forming  a  kind  of  cells,  which  hold  the 

*  As  to  the  nature  of  thefe,  fee  Morgag.  Adverf.  i.  S.  12. 
and  4.  p.  8. 

•p  See  Morgag.  Adverf.  4.  fig.  3. 

j  Adenographia,  fig.  2. 

||  Anat.  Corp.  human,  T.  18.  fig.  2,  and  4. 

§  Adverfar.  2.  92. 
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fecreted  milk,  and  communicate  with  the  veins 
and  arteries.  All  thefe  parts  are  to  be  feen  much 
more  diftindtly  in  breafts  that  are  large,  and  full 
of  milk,  than  in  others:  they  are,  indeed, 
fcarce  to  be  diftinguifhed  at  all  in  young  women, 
in  fuch  as  have  little  breafts,  in  fuch  as  are  ema¬ 
ciated,  or  in  thofe  of  very  old  people. 

The  arteries  and  veins  of  the  breafts  are  called 
mammary  veftels,  and  are  fcnt  from  the  lubcla- 
vian  and  axillary  veftels.  The  former  of  thefe 
are  called  the  internal,  and  the  other  the  external 
ones.  The  nerves  are  from  the  dorfal  ones  of  the 
fpinal  marrow  *,  and  to  thefe  Wharton  *  adds 
lymphaticks. 

The  ufe  of  the  breafts  are,  i.  To  fecrete  in 
their  glandulous  fubftance  the  milk  from  the  arte¬ 
rial  blood,  to  collect  it  in  the  ft  mis’ s  and  tubuli 
ladliferi,  there  to  preferve  and  retain  it,  and,  at 
a  proper  time,  to  afford  it  to  the  infant  thro5  the 
nipple.  2.  To  add  to  the  peculiar  beauty  of  the 
female.  3.  To  add  a  ftimulus  ro  venery,  on  both 
parts,  while  they  are  handled  and  prefted. 

251.  When  the  breafts  are  removed,  there  oc¬ 
cur  certain  mufcles  and  the  pleura.  The  mufcles 
are,  1.  Two  called  the  pedtoral  mufcles :  thefe 
are  large :  there  is  one  of  them  on  each  fide, 
extending  from  under  the  bread  to  the  arm. 
2.  The  intercoftal  mufcles,  no  fewer  in  number 
than  twenty-two  external  ones,  and  as  many  in¬ 
ternal  :  thefe  are  placed  between  the  ribs,  and 
ferve  to  elevate  them,  and  to  aftift  in  refpiration  ; 
but  of  thefe  we  fhall  fpeak  more  largely  in  the 
Myology,  3.  The  membrane  called  pleura,  is 
alfo  to  be  hereafter  treated  of  fingly,  and  at  large : 
this  membrane  furrounds  the  whole  cavity  of  the 
thorax. 

*  Adenograph.  cap.  36. 
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252.  When  we  have  obferved  thefe,  the  breafl 
is  to  be  opened  ;  and  in  this  are  to  be  obferved 
the  cartilaginous  parts  of  the  ribs  :  thro5  thefe, 
near,  the  bony  part,  the  incifion  is  to  be  made  on 
each  fide,  and  the  fternum  is  to  be  elevated.  As 
loon  as  this  is  done,  there  occurs  fdrft  the  me¬ 
dian  inurn. 

253.  The  mediaftinum  is  a  double  membrane, 
continuous  to  the  fternum,  fuuated  under  it, 
and  adhering  firmly  to  it.  It  divides  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax  longitudinally  into  two 
parts.  In  this  we  are  to  obferve  the  cellulous  in¬ 
terface,  which  is  between  the  two  membranes, 
and  is  fufficiently  obfervable  in  that  part  of  the 
mediaftinum  which  is  neareft  the  diaphragm  :  in 
this  there  are  fometimes  abfcefifes  and  inflam¬ 
mations. 

The  mediaftinum  is  conneded  with  the  fter¬ 
num  pleura,  pericardium,  and  other  adjoining 
parts.  Itsfituation  is  not  exactly  under  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  fternum,  but  fomewhat  to  the  left  fide : 
by  this  means  the  right  part  of  the  thorax  is  ren¬ 
dered  larger  than  the  left  *. 

It  receives  veins  and  arteries  from  the  mam¬ 
mary  and  diaphragmatick  vefiels,  and  fometimes 
has  proper  and  peculiar  ones  of  its  own  from  the 
aorta  and  cava :  thefe  are  then  called  the  media- 
ftinal  vefiels.  Its  nerves  are  fmail,  and  are  from 
the  diaphragmaticks  and  the  par  vagum.  It  has 
alfo  a  number  of  Jymphaticks,  which  run  to  the 
d  udtus  thoracicus. 

The  ufes  of  the  mediaftinum  are  two,  1.  To 
divide  the  breaft  longitudinally  into  two  parts,  for 
feveral  very  great  purpofes  *,  as,  firft,  that  on  one 
of  the  lobes  of  the  lungs  being  ulcerated,  the 

*  See  Window  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Paris  Academy  17*5? 
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other  might  not  be  immediately  affedted.  2.  That 
water,  matter,  or  any  thing  dfe  contained  in  one 
part  of  the  thorax,  might  not,  at  the  fame  time, 
affeft  both  parts  of  the  lungs.  3.  That  in  cafe 
of  a  wound  in  one  fide  of  the  thorax,  refpiration 
might  be  continued  in  the  other,  and  the  perfon 
not  immediately  fuffocated.  The  fecond  general 
ufe  of  the  mediaftinum  is  to  fupport  the  heart  in 
its  pendulous  date,  for  the  benefit  of  its  free  mo¬ 
tion,  efpecially  when  we  lie  on  our  backs. 

254.  When  the  mediaftinum  is  difledted,  and 
the  fternum  removed,  we  are  to  obferve  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  feveral  parts  tin  the  cavity  of  the  tho¬ 
rax.  The  diaphragm  is  placed  tranfverfely  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  cavity. 

The  glandule  thymi  in  the  upper  and  middle 
part. 

The  lungs  on  each  fide. 

The  heart  in  the  middle,  or  nearly  fo,  fur- 
rounded  with  its  pericardium  ;  but  fo  placed,  that 
its  greater  part  is  on  the  left  fide. 

The  oefophagus,  or  gute,  in  the  hinder  part, 
on  the  left  fide. 

The  great  veflels,  as  the  vena  cava  and  azygos, 
in  the  hinder  part,  on  the  right. 

And,  finally,  the  thoracick  dudt  in  man,  be¬ 
tween  the  aorta  and  the  vena  azygos. 

255.  Before  we  proceed  to  examine  tbefe  Pleura, 
fingly  and  particularly,  we  are  to  obferve  the 
pleura.  This  is  a  fmooth,  robuft,  and  tenfe 
membrane,  adhering  to  the  ribs  and  to  the  inter- 
coftal  mufcles,  and  furrounding  the  whole  cavity 

of  the  thorax.  In  this  membrane  we  are  to  re¬ 
mark  the  ftrudture,  which  is  as  if  it  were  com- 
pofed  of  two  facks,  one  of  which  furrounds  one 
fide  of  the  thorax  *,  the  other,  the  other  fide  •,  and 
each  of  them  contains  one  of  the  two  lobes  of  the 
4  lungs : 
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lungs:  from  the  conjunction  of  thefe  two  fuo 
culi  of  the  pleura,  in  the  middle  of  the  thorax,  is 
formed  the  mediaftinum. 

The  pleura  is  compofed  of  a  double  membrane, 
of  a  very  mufctilous  ftru&ure.  Its  veffels  are  ar¬ 
teries,  veins,  nerves,  and  Jymphaticks.  The  ar¬ 
teries  arife  from  the  intercoftals,  the  diaphragma- 
tick  and  the  mammary  ones,  and  are  very  nume¬ 
rous  *,  the  veins,  from  the  veins  of  the  fame 
names  with  thofe  arteries ;  but  all  of  them  dif- 
charge  themfelves  into  the  trunk  of  the  vena  azy¬ 
gos,  and  the  upper  trunk  of  the  cava.  The 
nerves  are  from  the  vertebra  of  the  thorax,  and 
the  diaphragmatick  ones.  The  lymphaticks  all 
run  to  the  duClus  thoracicus. 

Many  of  the  later  anatomical  writers  have  at¬ 
tributed  glands  alfo  to  the  pleura;  but  this  is 
without  foundation. 

The  ufe  of  the  pleura  is  to  lubricate,  and  to 
flrengthen  the  whole  cavity  of  the  thorax. 

Thymus.  2 56.  The  thymus  is  a  gland,  which,  in  infants, 
is  very  remarkable:  it  is  fituated  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  thorax,  immediately  under  the  fter- 
num,  and  lies  upon  the  pericardium,  and  on  the 
trunk  of  the  aorta,  and  of  the  vena  cava. 

It  extends  itfelf  from  the  pericardium,  along 
the  trunk  of  the  aorta,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
carotids ;  lbmetimes  as  far  as  to  the  thyroide 
gland.  Its  figure  is  irregular  and  uncertain  *.  Its 
colour  in  infants  is  a  pale  red  ;  in  adults  it  is  of  a 
dufkyer  hue.  It  is  much  larger  in  infants  newly 
born,  than  in  fubjeCls  at  any  more  advanced  pe¬ 
riod.  Its  length  is  there  not  lefs  than  three  fin¬ 
gers  breadth,  and  its  diameter  two  :  its  thicknefs 
is  about  half  a  finger.  It  gradually  decreafes  from 


*  See  tab.  4.  fig.  14,  and  15. 
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this  fize  as  the  child  grows  up  *.  In  adults  it  is 
very  fmall,  and  in  old  people  it  almoft  entirely 
dilappears. 

Its  fubftance  is  glandulous  and  conglomerate, 
and  it  is  furrounded  by  a  membrane.  It  has  its 
blood-veffels  fometimes  from  the  fubclavians, 
fometimes  from  the  mammary,  and  fometimes 
from  the  mediaftine  ones ;  and,  in  fome  fubjeds, 
from  the  carotids  and  jugulars.  Its  lymphaticks 
fometimes  run  to  the  thoracic  duel,  fometimes  to 
the  fubclavian  veins,  and  they  have  in  general  no 
valves.  The  nerves  of  the  thymus  are  from  the 
par  vagum,  or  from  the  intercoftals.  There  is 
fometimes  a  milky  juice  found  in  this  gland  in 
new-born  fubjeds.  It  has  no  excretory  dud  hi¬ 
therto  difeovered,  and  its  ufe  is  therefore  not  cer¬ 
tainly  known. 

PofTibly,  it  ferves  to  fecrete  lymph,  which  it 
difeharges  into  the  thoracick  dud,  for  the  dilution 
of  the  blood  and  of  the  chyle ;  as  the  glands  of 
the  mefentery  and  pancreas  do,  in  regard  to  the 
chyle.  On  this  fuppofuion,  its  ufe  is  much  greater 
in  the  foetus  than  at  any  time  after  the  birth,  be- 
caufe  the  want  of  refpiration  in  that  ftate  may 
well  be  fuppofed  to  fubjed  the  blood  to  be 
thicker,  and  to  need  more  dilution  than  after¬ 
wards,  nothing  tending  to  attenuate  the  blood  fo, 
much  as  refpiration.  Bellinger  is  of  opinion,  that 
it  prepares  a  nutritious  fluid  for  the  foetus,  while 
in  the  uterus,  and  conveys  it  by  particular  duds 
to  its  mouth  f  j  but  we  are  to  obferve,  that 
neither  himfelf,  nor  any  body  fmee,  have  ever 
been  able  to  find  out  thefe  duds. 

*  It  has  been  found  indurated  by  a  fchirrus,  and  very 
large,  in  a  boy  of  thirteen,  who  died  of  a  hedtick. 

t  See  his  Tract,  de  feetu  nutritio,  London  1717. 
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257.  The  diaphragm  is  a  large,  roboft,  muA 
culous  fkin,  placed  tranfverfely  in  the  trunk,  and 
dividing  the  thorax  from  the  abdomen.  The 
Latin  writers  hence  call  it  feptum  tranfverfum. 
Its  fituation  is  not  exactly  even,  but  fomewhat 
oblique,  between  the  abdomen  and  thorax  ;  fo 
that  the  anterior  part  is  higher,  the  pofteriof 
lower ;  and  its  upper  fuperficies  iS  convex,  its 
lower  concave.  Ic  is  connected  with  the  fternum^ 
the  fpurious  ribs,  the  pericardium,  the  mediafti- 
num,  and  the  vertebrae  of  the  loins.  Its  figure^ 
taken  tranfverfely,  is  fomewhat  oblong  and  ellip- 
tick.  See  Fig.  13. 

There  are  in  the  diaphragm  two  large  fora- 
mina.  The  firft  is  in  the  left  fide  of  it,  and  gives 
paffage  to  the  gula  and  the  par  vagum.  The  fe- 
cond  is  in  the  right  fide  of  it,  and  the  lower 
trunk  of  the  vena  cava  paffes  thro5  it.  There  is 
alfo  an  interftice  between  the  two  heads  of  the 
lower  part,  thro5  which  pafs  the  aorta,  the  vena 
azygos,  and  the  dudtus  thoracicus. 

The  veifels  of  the  diaphragm  are  called  vafa 
phrenica,  from  <pp^v,  the  Greek  name  for  the  dia¬ 
phragm  :  they  are  arteries,  veins,  nerves,  and 
lymphaticks. 

The  arteries  are,  ift,  from  the  aorta,  or  from 
the  coeliac  :  2dly,  from  the  fubclavian,  or  mam¬ 
mary  :  and,  3dJy,  from  the  intercoftal  and  lum¬ 
bar  ones*. 

The  veins  are  from  the  cava,  the  azygos,,  and 
the  fubclavian. 

The  nerves  are,  ift,  two  great  ones,  called 
diaphragmaticks,  arifing  from  the  vertebral  ones 
of  the  neck  on  each  fide,  and  almoft  totally  in- 

i  <  "  *i ,  ■ 

*  See  Ruyfch3  EpHt.  9.  p.  r;. 
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ferted  in  it  *  :  2dly,  fome  branches  from  the  in- 
tercoftals  and  par  vagum.  The  lymphaticks  go 
to  the  jugular  vein  +. 

The  diaphragm  is  covered  with  a  membrane, 
on  the  upper  part  from  the  pleura,  on  the  lower 
from  the  peritonaeum.  Its  fubftance  is  mufcular. 

Its  upper  part,  which  is  large  and  elliptic!*,  arifes 
from  the  fpurious  ribs,  the  tranfverfe  mufcles  of 
the  abdomen,  and  the  cartilago  xiphoides ;  and, 
with  its  tendon,  renders  the  nervous  centre  of  the 
diaphragm  almoft  triangular.  The  lower  arifes 
from  a  double  bafe,  from  the  vertebrae  of  the 
loins  on  each  fide,  and  is  inferted  nearly  into  the 
centre  of  the  fuperior  ’ 

The  ufes  of  the  diaphragm  are,  i  ft,  to  aflift 
in  refpiration  ;  for,  in  taking  in  the  breath,  it  is 
prefted  downwards,  and,  in  expiration,  it  riles 
upward  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.  2.  To 
afiift  the  neceffary  motions  of  the  contents  of  the 
abdomen,  viz.  of  the  ftomach,  inteftines,  liver, 
and  fpleen  •,  and  in  the  promoting  the  fecretions 
of  chyle,  bile,  &c.  And,  laftly,  for  aflifting  in 
the  expulfion  of  the  faeces,  the  urine,  the  foetus 
in  parturition,  and  the  fecundines. 

258.  The  lungs  are  the  largeft  vifcus  of  the  The 
thorax.  They  are  ficuated  in  the  two  fides  of  thelungs* 
thorax,  having  the  heart,  as  it  were,  in  the  midft 
of  them.  They  are  connected,  by  means  of  the 
mediaftinum,  with  the  fternum  and  vertebrae; 
with  the  heart,  by  means  of  the  pulmonary  vef- 
fels,  and  immediately  with  the  afpera  arteria. 

The  colour  of  the  lungs,  in  infants,  is  a  fine  florid 

*  The  left  of  thefe  is  longer  than  the  right.  See  Win- 
flow  in  the  Paris  Memoirs,  1715. 

f  See  Nuck’s  Adenographia,  p.  142, 

X  Cowper  has  given  elegant  figures  of  the  diaphragm, 

T,  34  imd  35,  of  his  Myot.  nov. 
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red  %  in  adults,  it  is  darker  *,  and,  in  old  people, 
livid,  or  variegated  with  black  and  white.  In 
figure,  when  inflated,  they  fomewhat  referable 
the  hoof  of  an  ox ;  and  are  convex  on  the  upper 
fide,  and  concave  underneath. 

They  are  divided  into  two  large  lobes,  the  right 
and  left  *,  the  left  lobe,  which  is  the  fmaller, 
is  divided  again  into  two ;  and  the  right, 
which  is  larger,  into  three  fmaller  ones;  and 
thefe  into  innumerable  other  ftill  lefifer.  The 
membrane,  with  which  the  lungs  are  fur* 
rounded,  is  continuous  with  the  pleura.  Their 
fubftance  is  fpongeous,  or  veflculous.  They  feem, 
indeed,  intirely  compofed  of  a  number  of  fmali 
veficles,  of  a  flefhy  texture,  and  of  a  variety 
of  veffels. 

The  bronchia  are,  in  their  origin,  formed 
of  imperfedt  annuli,  or  rings  ;  and,  in  their 
progrefs,  of  cartilaginous  and  membranous  fru- 
ftas,  very  vario'ufly  connedted  and  joined  toge¬ 
ther  Thefe  have  their  origin  from  the  trachea, 
and  are  fir  ft  divided  into  branches,  afterwards 
fubdivided  again,  and  into  almoft  innumerable 
ramifications :  they  finally  terminate  in  thofe  final! 
veficles,  which  form  the  greater  part  of  the  fub¬ 
ftance  of  the  lungs,  Thefe  veficles  have  inter- 
ftices  all  the  way  between  them,  and  adhere,  as  it 
were,  to  the  branches  of  the  bronchia,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  clufters  of  grapes. 

The  pulmonary  artery  and  vein  are  divided  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  bronchia,  and  accompany 
them  all  their  length,  tlio’  in  a  various  manner  in 
the  various  parts ;  and;  finally,  extending  their  ul¬ 
timate  ramifications  about  the  veficles,  they  form 
what  is  called  the  rete  vafculofum  of  Malpighi  s 
they  dp  not  ferve,  however,  as  fome 
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pofed,  merely  for  the  nutrition  of  the  parts ;  but 
tor  the  circulation  of  the  blood  thro’  the  lungs. 

The  vefTel  called  the  bronchial  artery  of 
Ruyfch,  is  allotted  to  the  nutrition  of  the  lungs: 
it  riles  fometimes  fingle,  fometimes  double,  fome- 
times  triple  from  the  aorta  and  intercoffals,  and 
adheres  every  where  firmly  to  the  bronchia*. 

The  bronchial  vein  is  either  from  the  intercof- 
tals,  or  from  the  vena  azygos. 

The  nerves  arife  from  the  thoracick  plexus  of 
the  par  vagum  and  the  intercoffals. 

The  lymphaticks  run  to  the  thoracick  duff. 

The  ufes  of  the  lungs  are,  id,  for  the  office  of 
refpiration,  by  which  the  blood  is  attenuated  in 
the  plexus  of  arteries,  called  the  rete  vafculofum. 

2.  To  be  afliftant  to  the  voice  in  fpeaking,  and 
to  the  fenfe  of  fmelling.  They  are  alfo  emunc- 
tories  of  the  blood,  and  are  of  many  other  im¬ 
portant  fervices. 

259.  The  afpera  arteria,  called  alfo  the  trachea,  A fpera 
and  fiftula  fpiralis,  and  in  Englifh  the  windpipe, artena* 
is  a  tube  or  canal,  extended  from  the  mouth  down 
to  the  lungs.  Its  fituation  is  in  the  middle  and 
anterior  part  of  the  neck ;  and  it  is  connected 
with  the  fauces,  the  lungs,  and  the  oefophagus. 
Anatomiffs  divide  it  into  two  parts ;  iff,  the 
larynx  •,  and,  2dly,  the  afpera  arteria,  ftridtly  and 
properly  fo  called. 

The  larynx  is  the  thick  upper  part,  or  head  of 
I  the  tube  juft  mentioned.  In  this  there  is  an  aper¬ 
ture  to  the  lungs,  called  the  glottis:  this  is  of  an 
lelliptick  figure,  and  is  furnifhed  with  cartilages 
;and  mufcles  f ;  by  means  of  which  it  is  occa¬ 
sionally  dilated  or  ftraitened,  fo  as  to  give  the 

*  See  Ruyfch  valvular,  lymphat.  dilucid.  p.  6\.  Epift.  6. 
f  Concerning  thefe,  fee  the  Myology,  S.  324. 
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wonderful  variety  of  notes  the  voice  is  capable  of, 
in  fpeaking  and  Tinging  * * * §. 

The  larynx  is  principally  compofed  of  five  car¬ 
tilages.  The  firifi  is  the  thyroide,  or  feu ti form 
cartilage  :  it  is  of  a  kind  of  quadrangular  figure, 
and  hands  in  the  anterior  parr,  where  the  pomum 
adami,  as  it  is  ufually  called,  makes  its  promi¬ 
nence,  and  is  the  largeffc  of  the  five.  The  fecond 
is  the  cricoide,  or  annular  one  :  this  occupies  the 
lowed:  part,  by  way  of  bafe  to  the  reft :  to  the 
lower  part  of  this,  what  is  properly  called  the 
afpera  arceria  adherejs.  The  third  and  fourth  are 
the  two  arytaenoide  ones  :  thefe  form,  as  it  were, 
a  kind  of  bafon  of  a  fingular  figure,  which  is 
joined  to  the  pofierior  and  fuperior  parts  of  the 
cricoides,  by  peculiar  articulations  on  each  fide, 
that  the  glottis  may  be  the  more  readily  opened 
and  contracted  §.  The  fifth  is  the  epiglottis : 
this  is  often  of  the  fhape  of  a  leaf  of  ivy,  and  is 
joined  to  the  fuperior  and  anterior  part  of  the 
thyroides,  over  which  it  appears  ereCf,  imme¬ 
diately  behind  the  root  of  the  tongue  \  to  which 
it  is  alfo  connected  by  its  middle  ligament, 
by  two  lateral  ones  to  the  cornua  of  the  os 
hyoides,  and  by  two  pofierior  ones  to  the  arytae- 
noide  cartilages :  this,  in  the  aCt  of  deglutition, 
covers  the  glottis,  in  the  manner  of  a  moveable 
bridge,  to  prevent  any  thing  falling  on  it. 

The  membrane  which  inverts  the  larynx  is  very 
fenfible,  and  is  furnifhed  with  a  number  of  ofcula 
or  openings,  which  difeharge  a  lubricating  fluid. 

There  are  alfo  glands,  called  glandulae  arytasnoi- 

. 

*  See  Dodart  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Acad.  1700. 

f  Santorini  will  have  each  to  confift  of  a  double  one  ;  fo  r 

number  feven,  p.  97. 

§  Thefe  four  firfl  cartilages  often  offify,  as  has  been  al~  ■ 
ready  obferved. 
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deae,  and  glandule  epiglottidis,  extended  over 
each  furface  of  it,  which  ferve  for  fecreting  a 
mucous  fluid,  for  lubricating  the  whole  afpera 
arteria. 

The  ventricles,  or  finus’s  of  the  larynx,  are 
certain  hollows,  fome  of  them  fmaller,  fome 
larger,  on  the  infide  of  it,  under  the  glottis, 
ferving  for  the  modulations  of  the  voice*. 

The  afpera  arteria,  or  trachea,  properly  fo 
Called,  is  the  remaining  part  of  that  cartilaginous 
canal  before  delcribed,  which  is  extended  from  the 
larynx  to  the  bronchia  ;  and  is,  in  fome  meufure, 
of  a  conic  figure. 

The  beginning  of  this  is  round,  and  is  fo  large, 
that  it  eafily  admits  of  a  finger:  its  end  is  fome- 
what  narrower.  It  enters  the  cavity  of  the  tho¬ 
rax,  under  the  fternum  *,  and  there,  before  it  joins 
the  lungs,  is  divided  into  two  branches,  a  right 
and  a  left,  called  bronchia  ;  which  are  afterwards 
fubdivided  and  diftributed  thro’  the  lungs  in  very 
minute  portions,  ’till  by  degrees  they  terminate  in 
the  veficles  which  compofe  their  fubftance. 

It  is  compofed  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  fome- 
times  but  fixteen,  fometimes  twenty  cartilaginous 
rings  or  annuli,  and  four  coats. 

The  annuli,  or  rings,  are  imperfedt ;  for  the 
whole  trachea  on  its  hinder  part,  as  alfo  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  bronchia?,  are  membranaceous; 
this  is  contrived  by  nature,  partly,  that  they  may 
not  be  troublefome  to  us  in  fwallowing  ;  partly, 
that  they  may  be  fubjedt  to  dilatation  and  con¬ 
traction,  to  aflift  in  the  modulations  of  the  voice, 
and  in  the  expulfion  of  the  excrementitious  mat¬ 
ter,  which  nature  has  deflined  the  body  to  be 
ridded  of  that  way. 

*  Of  the  whole  ftru&ure  of  the  afpera  arteria,  fee  Mor¬ 
gagni  Adv.  i.  T.  i,  and  2. 
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Of  the  four  tunics,  or  coats,  the  exterior  is- 
membranaceous;  the  fecond  is  glandulous  *,  the 
third  is  mufcular,  and  the  feveral  rings  are  joined 
together  by  this,  which  is  formed  of  tranfverfe 
fibres,  running  from  the  feveral  extremities  of  one 
to  the  other,  fo  as  to  have  a  power  of  contradling 
them  f.  The  fourth  or  internal  covering  is  ten¬ 
dinous  and  robu-ft  :  this  alfo,  by  means  of  its  lon¬ 
gitudinal  fibres,  has  a  power  of  rendering  the 
trachea  and  bronchia  fhorter,  and  there  are  feveral 
ofcula  of  glands  and  fecondary  tunics  feen  in  it  §. 

The  arteries  of  the  afpera  arteria  are  from  the 
external  carotids  ;  the  veins  from  the  jugulars  * 
the  nerves  are  from  the  recurrent  ones  of  the 
plexus  cervicalis. 

The  ufes  of  the  trachea  are,  to  affifl  in  deglu¬ 
tition,  and  to  be  afiiftam  to  the  lungs. 

On  the  exterior  part  of  the  afpera  arteria,  there 
are  certain  glands  very  obfervable  :  they  ierve  for 
the  moiftening  it.  They  are  the  thyroide  and 
bronchial. 

The  thyroide  gland  is  of  a  very  fingular  figure, 
refembling  that  of  a  new  moon.  It  adheres  by 
its  middle  part  to  the  upper  ring  of  the  trachea, 
and  its  points  or  horns  are  turned  upwards.  It 
adheres  on  each  part  to  the  larynx  and  cefopha- 
gus..  But  of  this  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  treat 
more  largely  S.  383. 

The  bronchial  glands  are  of  various  fizes,  fome 
larger,  fome  fmaller.  They  are  of  a  blackifh  co¬ 
lour,  and  are  conne<5ted  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
trachea,  to  the  divifions  of  the  bronchia,  and  to 
the  oefophagus.  Their  ufe  is  uncertain  ;  but  we 
fhall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  more  of  them  S.  3880. 

*  See  Morgagn.  Adv.  1.  T.  2.  fig.  1. 00. 

See  the  fame,  letter  P. 

§  See  the  fame,  table  1, 
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26 o.  After  the  lungs  we  are  to  examine  the  The 
heart.  heart. 

The  pericardium  is  a  membranaceous  bag, 
loofely  including  the  heart,  and  fituated  in  the 
middle  and  lower  part  of  the  thorax,  between  the 
two  lobes  of  the  lungs.  The  figure  of  the  peri¬ 
cardium  is  conic,  like  that  of  the  heart  itfelf.  Its 
fize  is  fuch  as  can  conveniently  contain  the  heart, 
without  preftlng  upon  it.  It  is  connedled  with 
the  mediaftinum,  with  a  great  part  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  and  with  the  large  veflels  of  the  heart, 
which,  together  with  this  covering,  fuftain  alfo 
the  heart  itfelf  in  its  place.  In  beafts  of  moft 
kinds,  the  heart  is  not  at  all  conne&ed  with  the 
diaphragm  by  its  pericardium. 

The  pericardium  is  compofed  of  a  double  mem¬ 
brane  :  the  exterior  one  is  common  with  the  pleura 
and  mediaftinum  :  the  interior  one  is  proper,  lu¬ 
bricous,  and  is  continuous  with  the  coats  of  the 
larger  veflels.  This  membrane,  when  expanded 
upon  the  finger,  frequently  difeovers  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  foraminula,  or  little  apertures.  The  arte¬ 
ries  and  veins  of  the  pericardium  are  from  thofe 
of  the  mediaftinum  and  diaphragm  ;  and  its 
nerves  alfo  are  from  the  diaphragmaticks.  Its 
lymphaticks  all  run  to  the  thoracic  duel. 

The  ufes  of  the  pericardium  are,  ift,  to  fupport 
the  heart  in  a  pendulous  ftate,  efpecially  when  we 
lie  down.  2.  To  defend  the  heart  from  the  cold 
air  taken  into  the  lungs.  3.  To  preferve  it  from 
being  injured  by  water,  by  matter,  or  any  other 
extraneous  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.  And, 

4.  To  contain  the  liquor  of  the  pericardium,  as 
it  is  called,  which  ferves  to  facilitate  the  motions 
of  the  heart. 

The  liquor  of  the  pericardium  is  a  fluid,  refem- 
bling,  in  appearance,  water  in  which  raw  flefh  had 
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been  waflied.  This  is  found  in  a  fmal!  quantity 
in  the  pericardium,  and  feems  deftined  for  the 
keeping  the  furface  of  the  heart  moiftened,  for 
the  rendering  its  motions,  which  mud  neceffarily 
be  continual  and  eafy,  the  more  free  :  much  of  a 
fluid  is  not  required  to  this  purpofe,  but  that  there 
fhould  be  Tome  is  neceffary  ;  and  this  bag  is  def¬ 
tined  by  nature,  among  other  of  its  ufes,  for  the 
retaining  of  it.  The  anatomical  writers  in  gene¬ 
ral,  deduce  this  fluid  from  certain  glands,  fituated 
either  in  the  pericardium,  or  in  the  heart  itfelf : 
but  as  thefe  glands  are  not  to  be  found,  it  ap¬ 
pears  more  rational  to  fuppofe,  that  it  is  ex- 
preflfed  out  from  the  auricles  of  the  heart  in  its 
fyfiole,  whence  there  is  neceffarily  a  conflant  fup- 
ply,  tho9  no  redundance  of  it.  The  obfervations 
made  by  Bartholine  on  the  cafe  of  a  wound  in  the 
pericardium  *,  and  the  experiments  ©f  Thebe- 
fius  tend  to  confirm  this  :  and,  in  fine,  it  feems 
probable,  that  it  is,  when  redundant,  abforbed 
by  the  pores  of  the  pericardium,  rather  than  ex¬ 
creted  ;  tho?  many  are  againfl  this  J. 

The  pericardium  is  found  fometimes,  in  long 
he&icks,  to  cohere  with  the  fubflance  of  the  heart; 
and  there  are  accounts  of  its  having  been  wholly 
wanting  ||. 

261.  The  heart  itfelf  is  a  mufcular  part,  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  pericardium,  and  fituated  nearly  in 
the  middle  of  the  bread,  between  the  lobes  of  the 
lungs.  It  is  the  primary  organ  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  and  confequently  of  life. 

Its  figure  is  nearly  conic :  its  larger  part  is 
called  its  bafe ;  its  fmaller,  the  apex :  its  lower 

m  See  his  Anat.  Reformat,  cap.  de  Pericardio. 

■f  Differtat.  de  Circulat.  Sang,  in  Corde. 

J  See  Littre’s  Experiments  in  the  Paris  Memoirs  1711. 

|  See  the  fame,  1712. 
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part  is  plane  ;  its  upper,  convex.  Its  fituation  is 
nearly  tranfverfe,  or  horizontal  ;  fo  that  its  bale 
is  in  the  right,  and  its  apex,  with  the  greateft  part 
of  its  bulk,  is  in  the  left  fide  of  the  thorax  ;  and, 
confequently,  it  is  there  that  the  pulfation  of  it  is 
felt  *. 

The  plane  furface  of  the  heart  lies  on  the  dia¬ 
phragm  *,  the  convex  one  is  turned  upwards.  The 
heart  is  connected,  ifi,  by  the  intervention  of  the 
pericardium  with  the  mediaftinum,  and  with  a 
large  part  of  the  middle  of  the  diaphragm  :  this 
is  contrived  by  nature,  to  prevent  its  being  dif- 
placed,  inverted,  or  turned  too  rudely  about,  in 
confequence  of  the  various  motions  of  the  body. 

2.  Its  bafe  is  connected  to  its  common  vefiels  5 
but  its  apex  is  free,  and  is  received  into  a  kind  of 
cavity  in  the  left  lobe  of  the  lungs. 

The  length  of  the  human  heart  is  about  fix 
fingers  breadth  :  its  breadth,  at  the  bafe,  is  about 
five  fingers  ;  and  its  circumference  about  thirteen. 

Its  fubftance  is  mufcular,  and  it  has  two  large 
cavities  called  ventricles ;  and  is  furrounded,  both 
externally  and  internally,  with  a  fmooth  mem¬ 
brane.  There  is  a  quantity  of  fat  about  the  heart, 
which  covers  its  bafe  and  its  apex,  and  ferves  for 
lubricating  it,  and  for  facilitating  its  motions.  Its 
blood- vefiels  are  of  two  kinds,  common  and  pro¬ 
per.  The  proper  or  peculiar  vefiels  of  the  heart, 
are  the  coronary  arteries  and  veins,  which  are 
beautifully  and  elegantly  difiributed  through  the 
heart,  and  are  finely  delineated  by  Ruyfch  -f. 

The  common  vefiels  of  the  heart  are  two  veins, 
called  the  vena  cava,  and  the  vena  pulmonalis ; 
and  two  arteries,  the  arteria  pulmonalis,  and  the 
aorta. 

*  See  its  fituation  finely  expreffed  in  Euftachius,  T.9. 

+  See  Epift.  Prob.  3.  and  Thef.  Anat.  4.  T.  3, 

The 
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The  nerves  of  the  heart  are  not  large  \  they 
arife  from  the  par  vagum  and  the  intercoftals. 

The  auricles  of  the  heart  are  two :  they  are  a 
kind  of  appendages  of  the  heart  at  its  bafe,  and 
are  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  the  right  and 
left.  The  right  auricle  is  much  larger  than  the 
left ;  and  this  is  placed  in  the  hinder,  that  in  the 
anterior  part.  They  are  intended  as  diverticula 
for  the  blood,  during  the  time  of  the  fyftole. 
Their  fubftance  is  mu-fcular,  and  compofed  of 
ftrong  fibres,  running  into  a  kind  of  columns,  as 
it  were,  with  furrows  between  them  for  their  con- 
ftridtion,  and  the  expul fion  of  the  blood  out  of 
them  into  the  heart,  when  it  is  in  its  diaftole.4 
their  motion  therefore  is  not  fynchronous  with  that 
of  the  heart,  but  achronous. 

There  are  alfo  two  cavities  in  the  heart,  called 
its  ventricles :  of  thefe  the  right  is  thinner  and 
weaker  in  its  circumference,  but  ufually  much 
more  capacious  than  the  left.  They  receive  the 
blood  from  the  vena  cava,  and  from  the  right 
auricle,  and  deliver  it  into  the  pulmonary  artery, 
£0  be  carried  to  the  lungs.  The  left  ventricle  is 
much  thicker  and  ftronger  in  its  Tides ;  but  it  is 
narrower  and  fmaller  than  the  right :  it  receives 
the  blood  from  the  pulmonary  vein  and  the  left 
auricle,  and  extrudes  it  very  forcibly  into  the 
aorta.  The  right  ventricle  is  in  the  anterior  part 
of  the  thorax ;  the  left  in  the  hinder  part :  fo 
that  they  might  be  called  the  anterior  and  pofte- 
rior  ventricles,  much  more  properly  than  as  they 
are  the  right  and  left. 

Between  the  two  ventricles  of  the  heart  there 
is  a  very  robuft  and  ftrong  feptum,  which  is  not 
perforated.  In  the  right  auricle  there  is  alfo  a 
large  tubercle  in  the  hearts  of  quadrupeds,  fimated 
between  the  meeting  of  the  upper  and  lower 
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cava.  Lower,  and  his  followers,  give  great  ufes 
to  this  in  the  human  fabrick  •,  but  they  fhould 
have  known,  that  it  is  not  found  in  the  human 
heart  at  all. 

There  are,  in  the  Tides  of  both  the  ventricles 
of  the  heart,  and  of  both  its  auricles,  feveral 
columnar  earner,  or  lacertuli,  with  furrows  be¬ 
tween  them,  Teeming  To  many  fmall  and  diftindt 
mufcles  \  and  from  the  concourfe  of  the  tendinous 
fibres  of  thefe  in  the  heart,  there  are  formed  pecu¬ 
liar  membranes,  or  valvulae,  which  are  fituated 
at  the  orifices  of  the  auricles  of  the  heart :  and 
there  are  alfo  other  columns  of  this  kind,  which 
run  from  one  fide  of  the  ventricles,  tranfverfely, 
to  the  other :  thefe  ferve  partly  to  aflift  the  con- 
tradfion  of  the  heart  in  its  fyftole,  and  partly  to 
prevent  its  too  great  dilatation  in  the  diaftole*. 

The  valvulae  of  the  heart  are  of  three  kinds, 
i.  The  tricufpid ales :  thefe  are  three  in  number, 
and  are  fituated  at  the  ingrefs  of  the  vena  cava  in 
the  right  ventricle.  2.  The  mitrales  :  thefe  are 
two,  and  are  fituated  in  the  left  ventricle  at  the 
ingrefs  of  the  pulmonary  vein  :  thefe  ferve  to 
hinder  the  ingrefs  of  the  blood  from  the  heart 
into  the  veins  again,  while  they  are  conftridted. 
3.  The  femilunar  ones:  thefe  are  three,  and  are 
fituated  at  the  origin  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
artery,  and  ferve  to  prevent  the  reflux  of  the 
blood  from  them  into  the  heart :  thefe,  for  the 
fake  of  ftrength,  are  furnifhed  with  a  number  of 
fiefhy  fibres  and  fpheroide  corpufcles  *f . 

The  orifices  of  the  veins  of  Thebefius  j  and 
Verheyen  §,  in  the  hollows  of  the  heart,  have 

*  See  Cowper’s  Myotom.  nov.  T.  36.  ad  4,0 * 

*f  See  Morgagni  Adverf.  1.  T.  4.  fig.  3, 
j  DifTert.  de  Circul.  Sang,  in  Corde. 
i  Anatom,  cap.  de  Corde. 
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been  very  improperly  taken  $  by  Vieuflens  *  and 
others,  for  arteries,  excreting  the  ferment,  as 
they  have  exprefled  it,  of  the  heart.  Their  of¬ 
fice  is  truly  to  carry  back  the  blood  from  the  fub* 
fiance  of  the  heart  to  its  cavities. 

The  fibres  of  the  heart  are  of  a  mufcular  fub* 
fiance,  and  of  a  mod  amazing  fabrick.  They 
were  firfl  explained  by  Lower  *f,  in  a  very  elegant 
manner.  They  are  of  two  kinds:  i.  Strait  ones 
in  the  left  ventricle  :  and,  2d,  fpiral  ones,  com¬ 
mon  to  both  ventricles,  and  of  two  orders*  The 
exterior  ones  run  to  the  left,  from  the  bafe 
of  the  heart :  the  interior  ones  run  to  the 
right,  and  interfedl  the  others;  and,  when  they 
adl,  they  clofely  conflringe  the  cavities  of  the 
heart,  and  drive  out  the  blood  from  them. 

According  to  this  fabrick,  the  heart  may  be  re- 
folved  into  two  mufcles,  each  of  which  confti- 
tutes  one  of  its  ventricles  §. 

The  ufe  of  the  heart,  in  the  oeconomy,  is  for 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  It  receives  the 
blood  from  the  veins,  running  from  all  parts  of 
the  body  ;  and  propels  it  again,  by  its  own  mo¬ 
tion,  to  all  thofe  parts,  thro5  the  arteries.  On  this 
depend  life  itfelf,  the  prefervation  of  the  frame, 
and  the  motions  and  adlions  of  all  its  parts. 

This  motion  of  the  heart  is  wonderful :  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  the  utmoft  period  of  life,  day  and  night, 
without  a  fingle  moment’s  interruption  or  inter- 
miffion  ;  and  is  performed  more  than  an  hundred 
thoufand  times  every  day.  Here  is,  indeed,  fome- 
thing  like  what  the  mechanics  want  under  the 
name  ol  a  perpetual  motion  ;  and  the  ilupendous 

6 

*  Nouvelles  decouvert  de  laCoeur. 

-f  Trad,  de  Cprde. 

j  Winflow  in  the  Paris  Memoirs,  171 1. 
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wifdom  of  the  Creator  is  in  nothing  exprefTed 
more  glorioufly  *. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  foetus, 
while  yet  inclofed  in  the  womb,  as  there  is  a  de¬ 
feat  of  refpiration,  and  the  lungs  are  intirely  at 
reft,  is  performed  neceffarily  in  a  very  different 
manner  from  that  in  adult%  in  whom  refpi¬ 
ration  has  fo  great  a  fhare  in  it.  The 
blood  in  the  foetus  is  not  (except  a  very  fmali 
quantity)  propelled  thro’  the  lungs*,  but  is  partly 
fent  thro5  the  foramen  ovale,  which  is  between 
the  right  and  left  auricle,  and  partly  thro*  the 
canalis  arteriofus,  which  is  between  the  aorta  and 
the  pulmonary  artery,  to  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart  and  the  aorta. 

262.  The  cefophagus,  or  gula,  called  by  fome 
of  the  an  dents  the  ftomachus,  is  a  membrana¬ 
ceous  canal,  reaching  from  the  fauces  to  the  fto- 
mach,  and  conveying  into  it  the  food  and  drink 
taken  in  at  the  mouth.  Its  figure  is  fome  what 
like  that  of  a  funnel  *,  and  its  upper  part  is  called 
by  anatomifls  the  pharynx.  Its  fituation  is  almoft 
exadtly  behind  the  afpera  arteria,  and  longitudi¬ 
nally  with  the  vertebra  of  the  neck  and  back  ; 
but  when  it  enters  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  it 
turns  a  little  to  the  right,  on  account  of  the  aorta. 

Its  fubftance  is  membranaceous ;  and  it  is  com- 
pofed  of  five  coats :  the  firft  or  exterior  coat  is 
membranaceous,  and  is  continuous  with  the  pleura 
in  the  thorax.  The  fecond  is  robufl  and  mufcu- 
lar ;  and,  in  the  human  body,  it  is  compofed#of  a 
double  ff ratum  of  fibres  :  thofe  of  one  feries,  lon¬ 
gitudinal;  thofe  of  the  other,  annular  or  cir- 

*  See  Hamberger’s  Diflertat.  de  Deo  in  Demonftratione 
Cordis. 
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cular  * * * §.  In  oxen  it  is  compofed  of  two  fpiral 
lamella,  decollating  with  one  another,  and  ferving 
very  advantageoufly  for  the  conftridtion  of  the 
part.  The  third  coat  is  cellular,  much  like  that 
of  the  inteftines.  The  fourth  is  nervous,  and  is 
divifible  into  a  number  of  other  lamella,  and  fur- 
nifhed  with  a  multitude  of  glands  andvelTels: 
this  is  hence  divided  by  Verheyen  -f  into  two,  un¬ 
der  the  names  of  a  vafculous  and  a  glandulous 
coat.  This  is  continuous  with  the  interior  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  mouth  and  ftomach.  The  fifth  coat 
is  villofe,  and  is  called  by  authors  crufta  viilofa : 
this  is  always  covered  with  a  mucous  liquor. 

The  mufcles  of  the  pharynx  ferve  to  open  or 
fhut  the  oefophagus :  but  of  thefe  we  fhali  treat 
more  at  large  in  the  Myology. 

There  are  a  number  of  glands  fituated  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  pharynx  *,  and  excretory  ofcula, 
or  openings,  are  frequently  difcovered  with  them. 

The  arteries  of  the  oefophagus  are  from  the 
carotids,  the  aorta,  the  intercoftals,  and  the 
coeliac. 

The  veins  are  from  the  jugulars,  the  azygos, 
and  the  coronary  vein  of  the  ftomach. 

The  nerves  are  from  the  parvagum.  That 
there  are  alfo  lymphaticks,  is  probable  j  but  they 
are,  at  leaft,  not  eafily  difcovered. 

There  are  alfo  certain  excretory  dudts,  called 
duftus  excretorii  novae  Vercelloni  §,  which  arife 
from  the  glands,  and  convey  a  faltifh  liquor  into 
the  iefophagus  and  ftomach.  The  glands,  from 
which  thefe  have  their  origin,  are  of  three  kinds  : 

*  See  Cowper’s  Myotom.  in  fol.  T.  29.  fig.  3  ;  Schel- 

hammer’s  Analedt.  dill.  8.'  54;  and  Santorini,  p.  138.  who 
contended  for  their  being  fquare. 

•f  See  Anatom,  de  Oefophagus. 

§  See  Dilfect.  Anat.  de  Gland.  Oefophag. 
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1.  The  gaftrick  glands,  which  are  conglomerate, 
and  are  htuated  near  the  left  orifice  of  the  ftomach. 

2.  The  dorfal  ones,  which  are  fituated.  near  the 
fifth  vertebra  of  the  thorax.  And,  3.  The  bron¬ 
chial,  tracheal,  and  thyroide,  already  defer ibed. 

The  u-fe  of  the  oefophagus  is  for  deglutition, 
and  a  com  mixtion  of  the  liquid,  ferving  for 
digeftion. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Of  the  Neck ,  which  is  the  third  part  of  the  trunk . 

263.npHE  neck  collum ,  is  that, (lender part 
of  the  trunk  fi mated  between  the  tho¬ 
rax  and  the  head,  and  extending  from  the  fter- 
num  and  clavicles  to  the  head. 

It  con  fills  of,  1  ft.  The  common  teguments. 
2.  The  vertebrae,  ufually  feven  in  number.  3.  A 
number  of  mufcles,  ferving  to  move  the  head* 
the  neck,  the  larynx,  the  pharynx,  and  the  os 
hyoides.  4.  A  number  of  very  large,  arteries,  as. 
the  carotids,  internal  and  external,  and  the  verte¬ 
bral  ones.  5.  Of  large  veins,  as  the  jugular,  in¬ 
ternal  and  external,  and  the  vertebral  ones.  6.  Of 
large  nerves  of  the  par  vagum,  the  intercoftals, 
the  recurrent,  the  diaphragmaticks,  and  the  ver¬ 
tebral.  7.  Part  of  the  fpinal  marrow.  8.  The 
afpera  arteria,  or  trachea,  particularly  the  larynx,, 
in  which  is  an  eminence  called  the  pomum  Adami. 
9.  The  pharynx,  with  a  part  of  the  oefophagus. 
And,  10.  The  thyroide,  with  fome  other  {mailer 
glands, 

264.  We  have  already  treated  of  the  vertebrae, 
the  alpera  arteria,  and  the  oefophagus  ;  and  we 
(hall  hereafter  treat  of  the  fpinal  marrow,  the  ar¬ 
teries,  the  veins,  and  the  nerves,  in  their  places. 
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All  that  it  was  neceffary  to  do  here  was  to  enu¬ 
merate  them,  not  to  pafs  over  the  neck  unre¬ 
garded,  as  many  of  the  anatomical  writers  have 
done.  Tho9  its  feveral  parts  are,  according  to 
our  own  plan,  to  be  treated  of  feverally  in  other 
places,  yet  it  is  neceffary  to  know  them  in  their 
fituation.  The  neck  contains  parts  as  neceffary 
to  life  as  any  diviiion  of  the  body ;  and  hence 
Ariftotle,  RufFus,  Oribafius,  Coiterus,  Riolanus, 
Ruyfch,  Morgagni,  and  other*,  have  agreed  in 
making  it  a  diftindfc  part  in  the  divifion  of  the 
body,  as  not  only  a  part  of  the  utmoft  importance, 
but  which  could  not  properly  be  referred  either  to 
the  head,  or  to  the  thorax. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

0f  the  Head ,  the  fourth  fart  of  the  trunk . 

265.  'TJ  Y  the  term  head ,  caput,  the  anatomifts 
jfj  underftand  what  they  call  the  fourth 
part  of  the  trunk,  comprehending  that  portion  of 
the  human  frame  which  is  placed  above  the  upper 
vertebra  of  the  neck. 

The  figure  of  the  head  is  roundifh,  bqfc 
oblong,  fomewhat  approaching  to  an  oval, 
prominent  both  before  and  behind,  but  flat¬ 
ted  at  the  Tides,  and  that  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  the  anterior  parr,  efpecially  about  the  fore¬ 
head,  is  narrower  than  the  posterior.  When  the 
head  is  of  a  contrary  fhape  from  this,  or  even 
when  it  but  recedes  confiderably  from  it,  it  is  a 
deformity,  and  generally  is  the  occafion  as  well  as 
indication  of  a  diflemperature  of  the  fenfes. 

The  fize  of  the  head  is  to  be  proportioned  to 
that  of  the  body :  when  either  too  Ifnall  or  too 
large  for  it,  the  conference  is  not  only  a  great 
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impairing  of  the  fymmetry  and  beauty  of  the 
whole,  but  of  the  reafon. 

The  head  is  fituated  at  the  top  of  the  body, 
for  the  fake  of  the  more  commodious  lodging  of 
the  organs  of  fenfation  in  it :  thefe  ferve  as  a  kind 
of  centinels  to  the  foul,  and  are  therefore  moft 
conveniently  placed  in  the  higheft  polition. 

Anatomifts  divide  the  fuperficies  of  the  head 
into  two  parts ;  that  which  is  covered  with  hair, 
and  that  which  is  not.  That  part  of  the  head  not 
covered  with  hair,  is  called  the  face  ;  and  in  it 
are  the  organs  of  the  feveral  fenfes,  the  eyes, 
nofe,  &c.  That  part  which  is  covered  with  hair, 
is  called  by  feveral  names  in  its  feveral  parts :  the 
anterior  portion  of  it  is  called  finciput ;  the  poife- 
rior,  occiput ;  the  upper  part,  the  bregma  and 
vertex  •,  and  the  Tides,  the  temples. 

The  parts  of  which  the  head  is  compofed  are 
of  tfao  kinds :  the  continentes,  or  containing  *, 
and  the  contents,  or  contained. 

2 66.  The  continent  or  containing  parts  of  the 
hairy  portion  of  the  head,  are  in  part  common, 
in  part  proper.  The  common  are  the  cuticle,  or 
epidermis  ;  the  cutis,  which  is  very  thick  •,  and 
the  fat.  There  is  but  little  of  this  about  the 
fkull  *  but  about  the  cheeks  there  is  confiderably 
more. 

The  proper  or  peculiar  continent  parts  are, 

1.  The  hairs,  of  which  we  have  treated  already. 

2.  The  four  mufcles  of  the  cranium,  which  are 
very  thin  :  two  in  the  fore  part,  and  called  fron- 
tales,  or  frontal  mufcles ;  and  two  in  the  hinder, 
called  occipitales,  or  occipital  mufcles.  Thefe 
cover  the  upper  part  of  the  fkull  with  their  ten¬ 
dons,  as  with  a  kind  of  helmet.  But  of  thefe  we 
are  to  fpeak  more  at  large  hereafter,  in  our 
Myology. 
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3.  The  pericranium  is  a  membrane  im¬ 
mediately  invefling  the  cranium,  and  is  thin, 
but  confiderably  firm  and  ftrong.  This  coheres 
with  the  cranium,  with  the  adjoining  mufcles, 
and  with  the  dura  mater.  The  pericranium  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts,  an  exterior  and  an  in¬ 
terior  membrane ;  and  hence  fome  have  divided 
it  into  two  feparate  portions,  under  two  diftindt 
names  of  the  pericranium  and  the  periofteum ; 
but  this  divifion  is  not  efientiai  or  necefiary. 

It  has  a  very  great  number  of  blood-veffels  in 
common  with  the  other  parts  of  the  head  ^  and 
its  nerves  are  from  the  vertebras  of  the  neck,  and 
the  fevenrh  pair  of  the  brain. 

Its  ufes  are,  1.  To  fupport  the  veffels,  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  cranium.  2.  To  occafion  fenfa- 
tion  in  the  cranium,  which,  as  a  mere  bone, 
would,  without  this  membrane,  have  been  wholly 
infenfible. 

The  fourth  of  the  proper  continent  parts  of  the 
head  is  the  cranium  itfelf,  which  is  intended  for 
the  defence  of  the  brain,  and  is  merely  and  in- 
tirely  boney.  It  is  compofed  of  eight  robuft 
bones,  joined  by  futures.  Of  thefe  we  have  already 
treated  in  our  Ofteology.  In  this  place  we  are 
only  to  obferve,  that,  in  order  to  the  examination 
of  the  internal  parts  of  the  head,  the  diffedtor  is 
to  cut  the  fkull  tranlverfely,  in  half,  with  a  faw  ; 
and  the  upper  half  being  then  carefully  lifted  off, 
there  will  be  obferved  a  number  of  redifh  dots, 
which  fhew  where  it  has  adhered  by  veffels  to  the 
dura  mater  internally,  by  which  it  is  nourifbed. 

The  parts  contained  in  the  head  are  the  brain, 
&c. 

267.  In  our  examination  of  the  brain,  which 
is  the  primary  feat  of  the  foul,  we  are  firfl:  to 
obferve  its  three  membranes,  which  are  called 
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menynges  and  matres.  Thefe  arc,  ift,  The  dura 
tnater.  This  is  a  robuft  and  thick  membrane, 
compofed  of  tendinous  fibres,  and  fituated  imme¬ 
diately  under  the  cranium  *.  In  this  we  are 
to  obferve  the  red  fpots,  made  by  the  feparating 
the  cranium  from  it,  and  fhewing  the  places  of 
their  adhefion.  Its  figure  and  magnitude  cor- 
refpond  exactly  with  thofe  of  the  brain.  It  is 
joined  in  every  part  to  the  fkull  *,  only  that,  in 
the  upper  part,  it  adheres  more  laxly  than  elfe- 
where  :  in  the  lower  part  it  is  moil  firmly  con¬ 
nected,  and  it  adheres,  tho*  not  very  firmly,  to 
the  parts  placed  under  it.  It  has  its  arteries  from 
the  carotids,  and  they  are  beautifully  ramified  in 
it,  in  the  manner  of  little  fhrubs~f.  Its  veins  are 
of  two  kinds ;  fome,  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
body  *,  and  others  peculiar,  of  a  triangular  figure, 
and  robuft,  and  called  finus’s. 

Many  anatomifts  fpeak  of  a  great  number  of 
thefe  %  j  others  make  them  only  four,  or  at  lead 
allow  only  four  principal  ones.  Thefe  are,  ift, 
the  fagittal,  or  longitudinal.  This  running  from 
the  forehead  to  the  occiput,  thro’  the  middle 
of  the  brain,  terminates,  in  fine,  in  two  lateral 
ones,  which  reprefent  the  figure  of  the  Greek  cir¬ 
cumflex,  and  empty  themfelves  on  each  fide  into 
the  jugular  veins :  thefe  are  to  be  feen  when  the 
brain  is  taken  out.  The  fourth  comes  from  the 
part  where  the  pineal  gland  is  fituated,  and  is  in¬ 
ferred  nearly  in  the  part  where  the  three  juft  de- 
fcribed  meet  §.  That  part  is  called  the  torcular 
herophili  ||.  The  fmaller  ones  are  numerous,  and 

*  See  Pacchion.  de  dura  mater, 
f  See  Ruyfch’s  Thef.  5.  T.  2.  fig.  4. 
j  See  Ortlob.  Oecon.  Animal,  fig.  1.  and  VieufTens  in 
Neurolog 

§  See  Ridley’s  Anat.  Cereb.  fig.  4. 
jj  See  the  Tame. 
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are  placed  within  the  brain  :  of  thefe  we  (hall  fpeak 
hereafter  in  their  place.  The  infertion  of  the 
veins  of  the  brain  into  thefe  dnus’s,  is  very  fin- 
gular  and  remarkable. 

In  oar  examination  of  the  dura  mater,  we  are 
alfo  to  obferve  the  glanduke  conglobatae  Pac¬ 
chioni  *,  which  are  fmall and  the  chordae  tranf- 
verfe  of  Willis,  which  ferve  to  prevent  the  too 
great  extenfion  of  the  finus’s. 

The  ufe  of  the  finus’s  of  the  dura  mater  is  to 
carry  the  blood  from  the  brain,  by  a  very  peculiar 
mechanifm. 

The  dura  mater  has  nerves,  for  fenfation,  from 
the  fifth  and  feventh  pair  of  the  brain.  It  has 
been  afferted  by  many  alfo,  that  it  has  lympha- 
ticks  in  confiderable  number  but  they  have  not 
yet  been  abfolutely  demonftrated. 

The  dura  mater  has  alfo  three  proceffes,  i.  The 
falciform,  fo  called  from  its  figure,  refembling 
that  of  a  reaper’s  fickle :  this  is  placed  between 
the  two  hemifpheres  of  the  brain.  2.  The  pro- 
cefs  between  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum.  And, 
3.  That  in  the  divifion  of  the  cerebellum,  of  very 
important  ufe. 

The  dura  mater  has  a  motion,  which  Baglivi 
and  Pacchion.  will  have  to  be  peculiar  to  itfelf,  and 
of  the  mufcular  kind  ;  but  it  appears  much  more 
naturally  to  depend  upon  the  pulfations  of  the  ar¬ 
teries  of  the  brain  f. 

The  ufes  of  the  dura  mater  are,  1.  To  ferve  in 
the  place  of  a  periofteum  to  the  internal  parts  of 
the  fkull.  2.  To  defend  the  brain.  3.  By  its 
precedes  to  prevent  the  com  predion,  which  both 
the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  would  otherwife  be 

*  See  Ridley’s  Treatife  de  dura  mater, 
f  See  his  Account  in  the  Philof,  Tranf.  1703. 
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liable  to.  And,  4.  By  means  of  its  finusJs,  to 
give  warmth  to  the  brain. 

268.  The  arachnoides  is  the  fecond  coat  or 
membrane  of  the  brain.  It  is  extremely  thin 
and  delicate,  and  has  its  name  from  the  refem- 
blance  it  has  to  a  fpider’s  web.  It  is  fituated  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  dura  mater,  and  occupies  the 
fpace  between  that  and  the  pia  mater.  It  is  con- 
netted  fo  clofely  with  the  pia  mater,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  brain,  that  it  cannot  be  feparated 
without  tearing  :  but  in  the  lower  part,  and  efpe- 
cially  about  the  cerebellum,  the  medulla  oblon¬ 
gata,  and  finus’s,  it  is  connected  fo  loofely,  that 
it  is  eafily  diftinguifhable  without  cutting;  not- 
withftanding  that  fome,  to  this  time,  doubt,  or 
totally  deny,  its  exiftence  ;  or  agree  with  Ridley 
calling  it  only  the  exterior  lamella  of  the  pia 
mater.  It  is  extended  as  far  as  the  dura  mater, 
covering  the  whole  brain,  and  the  fpinal  marrow 
intire :  it  covers  the  latter,  however,  only  in  a 
very  loofe  manner;  and  is  beautifully  and  dif- 
tindlly  feen  on  it,  when  fufpended  in  a  clear  glafs 
with  fpirit  of  wine. 

There  are  blood- veflels  delineated  by  fome  au¬ 
thors  as  belonging  to  the  tunica  arachnoides ; 
but  it  is  not  eafy  to  find  them  in  the  membrane 
itfelf :  it  rather  looks  of  the  nature  of  the  epider¬ 
mis,  which  has  no  blood-veffels  at  all. 

Santorini  has,  however,  difcovered  certain 
glands  between  this  membrane  and  the  dura  ma¬ 
ter,  about  the  trunks  of  the  veffels,  which  ferve 
for  the  fecretion  of  a  certain  fluid  within  the  cavi¬ 
ty,  between  thefe  membranes  ||. 

4 

*  Anatom,  cerebri. 

f  See  Bidloo’s  Anat.  corp.  hum.  T.  8.  fig.  C, 

||  Obferv.  Anat.  p.  52. 
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The  life  of  tunica  arachnoides  is  to  ferve  as 
a  covering  to  the  brain  ;  for  it  does  not  appear, 
that  fo  thin  a  membrane,  and  that  deflitute  of 
veflels,  can  be  of  any  other  ufe  to  fuch  important 
parts  as  the  brain  and  the  fpinal  marrow.  Santo¬ 
rini  *  well  obferves,  however,  that  as  the  pia  ma¬ 
ter  defcends  deeply  into  the  cavities  between  the 
anfradofities,  or  windings  of  the  brain,  this  mem¬ 
brane  is  always,  in  that  cafe,  fo  regularly  ffretched 
over  it,  that  the  veffels,  which  pafs  under  it,  are 
flrengthened  by  it  *,  and  that  it  connects  the  fides 
of  thefe  frequent  furrows,  or  fulci,  and  abfolutely 
prevents  the  poffibility  of  any  thing  getting  into 
them,  that  might  poffiblybe  noxious  to  the  brain. 
This  is  a  very  important  ufe  of  this  membrane, 
tho*  merely  as  a  covering  of  the  brain  ;  and  the 
accurate  author  has  made  it  out  very  plainly  and 
perfedly. 

269.  The  third  tunic,  or  membrane  of  the 
brain,  is  the  pia  mater.  This  is  placed  imme¬ 
diately  under  the  tunica  arachnoides,  and  is  clofely 
and  firmly  conneded  to  the  brain,  which  it  im¬ 
mediately  furrounds.  The  pia  mater  is  not  only 
extended  over  the  whole  furface  of  the  brain,  but 
it  infinuates  itfelf  into  all  its  cavities,  and  is  car¬ 
ried  down  to  the  bottom  of  all  its  furrows  in  its 
anfraduofities.  It  covers  alfo  the  fpinal  marrow, 
and  all  the  nerves :  hence  its  fuperficies  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  membranes 
of  the  brain. 

It  adheres  very  firmly  to  the  brain  itfelf,  in  a 
healthful  hate  ;  but,  in  hydropical  cafes,  it  is  ren¬ 
dered  much  loofer.  It  adheres  alfo  to  the  tunica 
arachnoides  very  clofely  and  firmly,  in  the  upper 


*  Obferv,  An  at.  p.  53, 
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part  of  the  head  ;  but  much  Jefs  fo  below  with 
the  dura  mater.  It  has  no  other  connexion,  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  veins  running  to  the  finus’s. 

Its  blood-veftels  are  common  to  the  reft  of  the 
brain,  and  are  very  numerous  •,  fo  that  it  feems 
in  a  manner  wholly  compofed  of  them,  as  Ruyfch 
fir  ft  fhewed  by  his  injections.  The  arteries  are 
from  the  internal  carotids  and  vertebrate.  The 
veins,  fome  of  them,  difcharge  themfelves  into 
the  finus’s  of  the  dura  mater  ;  others  immediately 
into  the  jugular  and  vertebral  veins.  There  are 
no  nerves,  yet  difcovered,  entering  the  fubftance 
of  this  membrane,  nor  any  lymphadcks.  Willis 
and  others  have  attributed  glands  to  the  pia  ma¬ 
ter,  and  given  them  the  office  of  fecreting  a  pecu¬ 
liar  liquid,  deftined  for  the  lubricating  of  the 
menynges ;  but  thefe  are,  in  general,  found  only 
about  the  longitudinal  fin  us  ;  or  feem  to  be  the 
fame  with  thole  mentioned  before,  S.  268.  and 
which  Santorini  has  afcribed  to  the  tunica  arach- 
noides. 

The  ufe  of  the  pia  mater  is  to  fupport  the 
blood- veffels  of  the  brain,  which  it  alfo  ferves  as 
a  covering  to,  that  they  may  be  the  more  conve¬ 
niently  diftributed,  by  this  means,  thro5  all  the 
furrows  and  anfracluofities,  for  the  fecreting  the 
proper  fluids  in  the  brain,  and  forming  the  ani¬ 
mal  fpirits. 

2  70.  After  the  examination  of  the  membranes 
inverting  the  brain,  we  come  to  the  confideration 
of  the  brain  itfelf.  Its  figure  is  roundiffi ;  but 
with  fome  inequalities  and  furrows,  called  anfrac- 
tus  and  gyri,  which  give  it  fomewhat  of  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  inteftines,  as  they  lie  together  in 
their  place.  It  is  divided  into  two  hemifpheres, 
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by  means  of  the  proceffus  falciformis  of  the  dura 
mater,  already  defcribed  ;  and  thefe  are  again  di¬ 
vided  into  the  anterior  and  pofterior  lobes.  . 

The  human  brain  is,  in  general,  fo  large  as  to 
weigh  about  four  pounds.  It  is  nearly  three  times 
as  much  in  quantity  as  the  brain  of  an  ox. 

Its  fubftance,  on  cutting  off  a  part  of  it,  is  found 
to  be  of  two  kinds ;  an  exterior  one,  called  the 
cineritious  or  cortical  part  j  and  an  interior,  called 
the  medullary. 

The  cortical  part  of  the  brain  is  about  a  fixth 
of  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  and  it  penetrates  in  the 
Terpentine  mazes  and  furrows,  deep  into  the  brain. 
Its  flrudlure,  according  to  Malpighi,  Bidloo,  and 
mod  of  their  followers,  is  declared  to  be  glan- 
dulous  *,  but  Ruyfch,  Berger,  and  VieufTens,  have 
proved,  by  their  injections,  that  it  is  almoft  in- 
tirely  vafcular  *  ;  at  leaft,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  glands  the  former  authors  fpeak  of,  are, 
or  ever  have  been,  fairly  demonftrated. 

The  ftru&ure  of  the  interior  or  medullary  part 
of  the  brain  is  fibrous  and  tubular.  It  has  its  ori¬ 
gin  from  the  extremely  fmail  arteries  of  the  ex¬ 
terior  or  cortical  part,  and  its  termination  is  the 
beginning  of  the  nerves.  It  is  fomewhat  harder 
than  the  cortical  part. 

When  the  two  hemifpheres  of  the  brain  are 
drawn  back,  the  corpus  caliofum  comes  in  view  : 
this  is  whitifh,  hard,  and  joins  the  two  hemi¬ 
fpheres.  In  this  part  Lancifi  and  feveral  others 
have  fuppofed  the  foul  particularly  to  refide  -f*. 

*  See  his  Epift.  12.  and  his  Thefaur.  Anat.  in  feveral 
places.  A!fo  Berger  in  his  Phyfiologia  ;  and  Vieuffens  in  his 
Nov.  Syftem.  vaforum. 

f  See  Differtat.  de  Sede  animae  cogitantis.  Camerar.  in 
Elect.  Med.  p.  18. 
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The  ventricles  of  the  brain  are  certain  remark¬ 
able  cavities.  There  are  ufually  reckoned  four  of 
them  :  two  anterior  ones,  which  are  very  large, 
and  which  lhew  themfelves,  when  the  brain  is 
taken  off,  down  to  the  corpus  callofum,  by  an 
horizontal  fedlion.  In  the  examination  of  thefe 
we  are  to  obferve,  i.  The  feptum  lucidum,  or 
pellucid  partition,  which  offers  itfelf  to  view  be¬ 
tween  thefe  two  cavities,  as  foon  as  the  corpus 
callofum  is  raifed.  This  feptum  is  compofed  of 
a  fine  medullary  fubftance,  and  is  formed  into 
two  Tides,  or  parietes,  with  a  longitudinal  cavity 
between  them.  It  is  covered  with  the  pia  mater; 
and  it  divides  the  two  ventricles,  as  the  mediafti- 
num  does  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.  Galen,  and 
other  of  the  old  authors,  have  called  it  diaphrag- 
ma  cerebri. 

2.  The  fornix  :  this  is  feen  under  the  feptum 
lucidum  ;  and  is  compofed,  like  it,  of  a  medullary 
fubftance.  Its  anterior  part  rifes  with  a  double 
bafe  ;  but  the  two  parts  foon  unite  :  the  hinder 
part  is,  however,  again  bifid.  The  bifid  part  is 
called,  by  fome,  crura  fornicis ;  by  others,  pedes 
hippocampi. 

3.  The  plexus  choroideus,  which  is  very  full  of 
veffels ;  but  has  no  glands.  This  is  beautifully 
delineated  by  Ruyfch  -f\ 

j-4.  The  corpora  ftriata,  which  are  of  a  greyifh 
^£olour  on  the  outfide,  and  ftriated  within. 

5.  The  thalami  nervorum  opticorum.  Thefe 
are  white  on  the  outfide,  and  greyifh  within ;  and 
between  thefe  and  the  crura  of  the  medulla  oblon¬ 
gata,  is  fituated  the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain  j. 
In  this,  after  we  have  examined  part  of  the  plexus 

*f  See  his  Epift.  T.  15. 

j  See  T.  4.  in  this  work. 
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choroid  es,  we  are  to  obferve  the  glandula  pinealis, 
or  pineal  gland.  This  is  of  a  greyifh  colour,  and 
its  proceffes  and  bafe  are  often  medullary.  This 
gland  has  alfo,  by  many,  been  fuppofed  the  pe¬ 
culiar  feat  of  the  foul,  . 

St  •  ’  * 

After  this  we  are  to  obferve  the  nates  and  teftes ; 
and  under  thefe  the  valvula  magna,  cerebri,  and 
the  aquasdudt  of  Sylvius,  the  pofterior  orifice  of 
which  is  called  its  anus,  and  its  anterior  vulva  and 
rim  a.  This  makes  a  communication  between 
the  two  anterior  ventricles,  and  the  fourth,  which 
is  continuous  to  this :  but  all  thefe  are  molt  con- 
veniently  feen  when  the  brain  is  taken  out  of  the 
ikull.  The  fourth  ventricle  is  a  cavity  between 
the  cerebellum  and  the  medulla  oblongata.  It  is 
conveniently  feen  when  the  brain  is  taken  out, 
and  the  cerebellum  dilfedted. 

271.  After  examining  the  cavities  or  ventri¬ 
cles  of  the  brain,  we  are  to  look  into  the  cerebel¬ 
lum.  This  is  fituated  under  the  pofterior  lobes 
of  the  brain,  and  the  hinder  proceffes  of  the  dura 
mater,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cavity  of  the 
Ikull.  Its  figure  approaches  to  a  globular  one. 
Its  fuperficies  is  lefs  anfractuous,  or  gyrated,  than 
that  of  the  brain  *,  but  it  is  furrowed  :  the  furrows 
are  deepeft  and  largeft  in  the  middle  *,  and  from 
thence  they  gradually  grow  fmalier  every  way,  in 
form  of  fo  many  fegments  of  circles,  till  by  de¬ 
grees  they  terminate  in  what  is  called  the  vermi¬ 
form  procefs. 

The  fubftance  of  the  cerebellum,  if  cut  into 
the  right  and  left  parts,  appears  much  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  brain  5  but  the  cortical  part  is 
here  much  more  in  quantity  than  the  medullary  : 
this,  in  a  very  elegant  manner,  refembles  a  kind 
of  flirubs,  or  little  trees  *,  the  trunks  of  which 
form  what  are  called  the  peduncles  of  the  cere¬ 
bellum. 
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bellum.  Tho*  the  brain  has  its  feveral  cavities, 
the  cerebellum  has  none.  :  v  * 

•o* 

The  lobuli  of  the  cerebellum  adhere  in  clutters, 
in  the  manner  of  leaves  on  trees,  to  the  arbufculi 
medullares,  already  mentioned  :  they  are  very 
beautifully  feen,  on  dividing  the  cerebellum  *,  and 
are  furrounded  with  the  pia  mater,  and  compofe 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  fubftance  of  the  cere¬ 
bellum  *. 

The  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum  confift  of 
three  medullary  procefTes.  The  firft  afcends  from 
the  cerebellum  towards  the  teftes,  and  forms 
what  is  called  the  valvula  magna  of  the  brain. 
The  fecond  forms  the  annular  prominence  of  Wil¬ 
lis  ;  and  the  third  defcends  to  the  fpinal  marrow. 

272.  The  medulla  oblongata  is  the  lower  and 
medullary  part  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum, 
formed  into  a  kind  of  tail,  and  extended  to  the 
great  foramen  or  hole  in  the  occipital  bone  of  the 
cranium,  where  it  gives  origin  to  the  fpinal  mar¬ 
row,  and  to  the  nerves  of  the  brain 

In  taking  the  brain  carefully  out  of  the  fkull, 
there  are  dittinguiftted,  in  the  lower  part  of  this, 
the  nerves  of  the  brain,  which  are  ufually  called 
ten  pair,  but  are  properly  only  nine  *,  and  are,  for 
the  fake  of  memory,  reduced  into  the  form  of 
two  Latin  verfes : 

Olfaclens ,  cernens ,  oculofque  movens ,  patienfque , 
Gujlans ,  abducens ,  audienfque ,  vaganfque ,  loquenfque * 

At  the  fame  time  alfo  we  are  to  obferve  the 
ingrefs  of  the  internal  carotids  into  the  fkull ; 
the  infundibulum,  and  its  infertion  into  the  pitui- 

*  See  T.  4,  in  this  work. 

•f  Schelhammer,  and  many  others,  fuppofe  this  to  be  the 
common  fenfory.  See  Anal.  DiiT,  13. 
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tary  gland  ;  and,  finally,  the  acceffory  fpinal  nerve 
of  Willis  * * * §. 

After  the  brain  is  taken  out,  we  are  to  obferve, 
in  its  lower  part,  the  anaftomofes  of  the  carotid 
and  vertebral  arteries")",  and  their  diftribution 
thro’  the  brain  J,  the  crura  of  the  medulla  oblon¬ 
gata  of  the  brain,  and  the  crura  or  peduncles  of 
the  cerebellum,  from  which  arife  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  the  fpinal  marrow ;  the  origin  of 
the  feveral  pairs  of  nerves  of  the  brain";  the  two 
orbicular  protuberances,  behind  the  infundibulum ; 
the  auricular  protuberance  of  Willis,  called  alfo 
the  pons  varoli,  very  ill  defcribed  and  delineated 
by  Willis  and  others,  but  very  well  by  Ruyfch  §  ; 
the  end  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and,  in  this, 
the  pyramidal  and  olivary  eminences,  defcribed  by 
Vieuffens  ||  and  Ruyfch  :  and,  finally,  the  tunica 
arachnoides,  which  is  very  finely  diltinguifhable 
in  this  part. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  brain,  when  turned 
up,  we  are  to  obferve  the  fourth  ventricle,  and 
the  calamus  fcriptorius,  with  its  crena  ;  all  the 
other  parts,  which  have  been  already  defcribed  as 
belonging  to  the  third  ventricle,  and  the  fubftance 
of  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  is,  in  its  exter¬ 
nal  part,  medullary ;  and,  within,  contains  fotne- 
what  of  the  cortical  or  cineritious  fubftance. 

The  vefiels  of  this  part,  and  of  the  whole 
brain,  are  arteries  and  veins,  very  diftinguifhable 
and  obvious ;  and  authors  have  added  ner  ves  and 
lymphaticks ;  but  thefe  are  not  lb  eafily  diftin- 

*  See  his  de  Cerebro,  fig.  i.  M.  M< 

p  See  Ridley,  1.  c.  fig.  i. 

+  See  Ruyfch’s  Epift.  probl.  T.  13,  and  15. 

§  See  Ruyfch’s  Epift,  probl.  15. 

II  See  T.  4.  R.  S« 

See  Epift.  T.  14. 
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guifhable.  The  arteries  are  from  the  carotids 
and  vertebrals:  the  carotids  fent  branches  into  the 
cranium,  thro’  the  fingular  canals  of  the  os  pe~ 
trofum  ;  the  vertebrals  thro’  the  great  foramen  of 
the  occipital  bone :  they  make  feveral  furprifing 
inflexions.  The  veins  lcarce  penetrate  into  the 
internal  fubftance  of  the  brain  \  but,  ariflng  from 
the  cortical  part,  they  are  inferted  into  the  Anus’s 
of  the  dura  mater. 

The  ufes  of  the  brain,  in  general,  are,  ift. 
To  be  of  the  utmoft  importance  and  afliftance  to 
the  animal  functions.  2.  To  fecrete  the  animal 
fpirits,  and  to  tranfmit  them  to  the  nerves,  for 
the  neceflities  of  fenfaiion  and  motion. 

The  cerebrum  is  fuppofed  to  be  particularly 
conftru&ed  for  the  fecretion  of  the  animal,  the 
cerebellum  for  the  vital  and  natural  fpirits.  The 
peculiar  ufes,  to  which  the  feveral  particular  parts 
of  the  brain  are  deftined,  are  wholly  unknown. 

273.  The  medulla  fpinalis,  or  fpinal  marrow, 
is  a  continuation  of  the  medulla  oblongata  of 
the  brain,  and  forms,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  tail  to 
that  part.  It  is  included  in  a  kind  of  boney  canal, 
formed  by  the  vertebrae,  and  in  this  is  continued, 
from  the  head  to  rhe  extremity  of  the  os  facrum. 

Its  length  is  therefore  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  fpina  dorfi,  which  is  different  in  perfons  of 
different  ftature.  Its  thicknefs,  in  general,  is 
about  equal  to  that  of  a  finger  ;  but  it  is  not  uni¬ 
formly  of  the  fame  diameter  throughout.  Its 
proper  integuments  are  nolefs  than  fix  :  thefe  are, 

1.  The  boney  canal,  formed  by  the  cavities  of 
twenty-four  vertebrae,  and  the  os  facrum. 

2.  The  tunica,  which  is  very  flrong,  and  con¬ 
nects  the  vertebrte  within.  3.  The  cellular  or 
adipofe  coat,  which,  in  fat  perfons,  always  con¬ 
tains  more  or  lefs  fat,  and  feems  deftined  by  na- 
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Cure  to  ferve  for  thefoftening  the  former,  4.  The 
dura  mater,  which  is  ftronger  in  the  upper  parr, 
and  finer  and  weaker  in  the  lower :  this  loofely 
enclofes  the  medulla  in  the  fpine,  and,  in  its  an¬ 
terior  part,  is  firmly  connected  with  the  ver¬ 
tebras.  5.  The  tunica  arachnoides,  which,  in 
its  anterior  part,  adheres  very  firmly  to  the  pia 
mater;  but  in  its  pofterior  part  is  loofe  and 
fluctuating.  The  fixth  and  laft  covering  of  the 
fpinal  marrow  is  the  pia  mater :  this  furrounds 
every  part  of  the  fpinal  marrow,  and  all  the  nerves 
that  arife  from  it,  and  enters  alfo  its  longitudinal 
divifion. 

The  divifion  of  the  fpinal  marrow  is  Formed 
by  means  of  a  fiflu  re :  it  is  by  this  feparated,  ac¬ 
cording  to  authors,  into  a  right  and  left  part,  or 
into  two  columns  ;  but  this  reparation  is  not  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  centre. 

The  arteries  and  veins  of  the  fpinal  marrow 
enter  at  the  apertures  of  the  vertebrae,  which  give 
paflage  out  to  the  nerves  :  they  make  a  multitude 
of  anaftomofes,  and  are  derived  from  the  verte- 
brals  of  the  neck,  the  intercoftals,  and  the 
lumbar. 

The  nerves  of  the  fpine  are  thirty-one,  or,  as 
others  count  them,  thirty-two  pair.  Thefe  are 
compofed  each  of  a  multitude  of  fibres,  arifing 
from  the  anterior  and  pofterior  parts  of  the  me¬ 
dulla  :  thefe  fibres  afterwards  unite,  and  are  con¬ 
nected  by  and  covered  with  membranes,  and  in 
that  ftate  they  conftitute  what  we  call  nerves. 

The  fubftance  of  the  medulla  fpinalis,  in  the 
upper  part,  as  far  as  to  the  laft  vertebra  of  the 
thorax,  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  medulla  ob¬ 
longata  of  the  brain  ;  but  fomewhat  tougher  and 
more  firm  :  they  are  externally  of  a  medullary 
fubftance,  that  the  nerves  may  eafily  make  their 

way 
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way  out ;  internally  cineritious,  and  of  the  fame 
nature  with  the  cineritious  or  cortical  part  of  the 
brain  :  but  the  lower  part  of  them,  from  the  lafb 
vertebra  of  the  thorax  to  the  extremity  of  the  os 
facrum,  is  fibrous  and  very  tenacious,  and  is  called 
by  authors  cauda  equina. 

The  ufes  of  the  fpinal  marrow  are,  i.  To 
give  origin  to  the  before  mentioned  pairs  of 
nerves,  which  are  principally  diftributed  to  the 
limbs  and  external  parts.  And,  2.  To  fecrete  and 
prepare  a  nervous  fluid  for  their  purpofes. 

274.  After  the  taking  the  brain  intirely  out  of 
the  lkull,  there  yet  remain,  for  our  obfervation, 
the  egrefs  of  the  nine  pair  of  nerves  of  the  brain, 
and  the  ingrefs  of  the  arteries  of  the  brain,  and 
thofe  of  the  dura  mater  ;  as  alfo  the  larger  Anus’s 
of  the  dura  mater,  the  fecond,  third,  and  4th 
already  mentioned,  S.  267. 

The  inferior  Anus  of  the  falx,  and  the  circular 
one  *  '■>  what  are  called  the  receptacula  plana,  the 
pituitary  gland  by  the  antients  f ,  and  feveral 
other  fmaller  ones  in  the  bails  of  the  cranium  t , 
together  with  their  various  ways  out  of  the  cra¬ 
nium  §,  and  their  ingrefs,  which  is  partly  into  the 
occipital  and  vertebral  veins,  but  more  ufually 
into  the  jugulars. 

We  are  alfo  to  obferve  the  rete  mirabile, 
which  is  a  plexus  of  veflels  and  membranaceous 
fibres,  in  manner  of  a  net,  fituated  on  each  fide, 
near  the  pituitary  gland,  and  under  the  dura  ma¬ 
ter,  where  the  circular  Anus  is.  This  is  found  to 


*  See  Ridley,  fig.  2. 

•f  See  Morgagni,  Adv.  6.  p.  7. 

t  See  Vieuften’s  Neurograph.  T.  17.  Ortlobf.  Hilt.  Part, 
and  Morgagni  Adverf.  6. 

§  See  Santorini,  who  defcribes  thefe  under  the  names  of 
the  various  emiffarii. 
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be  much  larger  in  fome  quadrupeds  than  in  the 
human  frame  ;  but  its  ufe  is  hitherto  unknown. 

After  this  we  are  to  obferve  the  pituitary  gland : 
this  is  a  fmall  gland,  fituated  in  the  fella  equina, 
between  the  duplicature  of  the  dura  mater,  and 
has  a  cavity  in  it  * * * §. 

It  has  its  name  from  its  ufe,  which  is  the  ab¬ 
sorbing  the  pituitary  matter  of  the  brain. 

It  has  two  membranes,  i.  It  is  Surrounded  and 
Supported  by  the  dura  mater  f.  2.  By  a  thin 
membrane,  analagous  to  the  pia  mater,  and  per¬ 
forated  for  the  infundibulum.  Its  Size  and  fhape 
are  nearly  thofe  of  a  common  kidney-bean  ;  but 
it  has  an  appendage  in  its  pofterior  part.  It  is 
ufually  larger  in  quadrupeds  than  in  the  human 
frame.  Its  fubftance  is  glandulous  ;  its  colour,  a 
pale  whitifh  red :  it  is  ufually  confiderably  hard 
and  firm  $  but  Somewhat  Softer,  and  of  a  greyifh 
colour,  in  the  appendage  t. 

It  has  arteries  from  the  carotids :  its  veins  run 
to  the  neighbouring  finus’s.  Its  nerves  are  from 
the  fifth  pair.  Its  excretory  dud  is  probably  the 
infundibulum  already  mentioned 3  for  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  other. 

The  ufe  generally  attributed  to  this  gland  is 
the  abforbing  the  pituita  of  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain,  and  afterwards  discharging  it  §.  But  there 
does  not  feem  a  Sufficient  foundation  for  this  fup- 
pofition  ;  Since,  1.  The  proper  office  of  a  gland  is 
to  Secrete  a  fluid,  not  to  receive  one  already  Se¬ 
creted  :  2.  Becaufe  a  Simple  canal  would  have 
anfwered  Sufficiently  to  Such  a  purpofe,  and  the 

*  See  Littre's  Account  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Paris  Aca¬ 
demy,  1700. 

*f  See  the  fame  in  the  fame  paper. 

j  See  Morgagni,  1.  c.  p.  31. 

§  See  Brunner  de  Gland,  pituit,  &c. 
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apparatus  of  a  gland  had  been  therefore  unnecef- 
fary.  And,  3.  Becaufe  its  fubftance  is  fo  hard  and 
firm,  as  to  render  it  very  improper  for  fuch  a 
ufe  *. 

275.  After  having  gone  thro*  the  examination 
of  thus  much  of  the  head,  we  now  are  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  face,  or  that  part  of  it  which  is 
nor  covered  with  the  common  long  hair.  The 
parts  of  the  face,  that  are  ro  come  under  our  con- 
fideration,  are  of  two  kinds ;  the  continent,  or 
containing,  and  the  contained. 

Of  the  continent  parts  of  the  face,  fome  are 
common,  others  proper,  or  peculiar.  Of  the 
number  of  the  common  ones,  are,  ift,  The  epi¬ 
dermis.  2.  The  cutis.  From  the  colour  and 
finenefs  of  thefe  two  parts  arifes  the  principal 
beauty  of  the  face.  3.  The  fit,  which  is  in  con- 
fiderabie  quantity,  and  in  this  part  is  frequently 
alfo  covered  with  a  panniculus  carnofus,  adding 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  face. 

The  proper  continent  parts  of  the  face,  are, 

1.  T  he  mufcles,  as  thefrontals,  thofe  of  the  nofe, 
of  the  lips,  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  reft;  of 
which  we  fhall  treat  in  the  Myology.  And, 

2.  The  bones,  which  we  have  already  defcribed 
in  the  Ofteology. 

The  contained  parts  are,  the  organs  of  the  five 
fenfes:  of  feeing,  tafting,  fmelling,  hearing,  and 
feeling.  The  laft  of  thefe,  however,  more  accu¬ 
rately  fpeaking,  belongs  to  the  whole  furface  of 
the  {kin. 

The  organs  of  fight  are  the  eyes.  In  thefe 
we  are  to  obferve  their  fituation,  in  the  upper  pare 
of  the  face,  by  means  of  which  we  are  able  to  fee 
to  a  greater  diftance  than  we  otherwife  could  ; 
their  figure,  which,  excepting  for  the  external 

*  See  Drake’s  Anthropol.  p.490. 
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parts,  is  globular  ;  and  their  colour,  which,  in 
the  human  fpecies,  is  variable  ;  in  iome  black,  in 
others  brown  or  hazel,  in  fome  greyifh,  in  fome 
blueifli.  The  parts  which  are  deftined  for  the 
affiftance  of  feeing,  but  do  not  enter  into  the 
compofition  of  the  eye,  are  the  eyebrows,  the 
eyelids,  and  the  mufcles  of  the  eyes. 

The  eyebrows,  fupercilia,  are  two  hairy  arches, 
extended  over  the  orbit  of  the  eyes :  they  are 
compofed  of  hairs  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  of  a 
determinate  length,  all  turned  toward  the  tem¬ 
ples  ;  and  under  thefe,  of  a  thick  fkin  and  iome 
fat,  by  means  of  which  they  are  raifed,  and  be¬ 
come  more  eminent.  That  part  of  the  eyebrows 
where  they  approach  one  another,  about  the  root 
of  the  nofe,  is  called  their  head  ;  the  oppofite 
extremity  is  the  tail.  Their  ufe  is  to  prevent  the 
fweat,  trickling  from  the  forehead,  from  getting 
into  the  eyes,  and  for  moderating  the  force  of  the 
light  from  overhead. 

The  eyelids,  palpebme,  are  the  integuments  of 
the  eyes :  there  are  two  of  them  to  each,  an  upper 
and  an  under;  and,  at  their  joining,  there  are 
formed  two  corners,  cailed  ca  thi,  an  interiorand 
larger,  and  an  exterior  and  fmaller:  they  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  clofing  and  opening  at  pleafure,  by  means 
of  mufcles. 

They  are  compofed  of  the  epidermis,  the  cutis, 
which  is  there  very  thin,  and  an  arched  cartilage, 
called  the  tarfus  of  the  eyelid  ;  and  are  lined,  on 
their  inner  fur  face,  with  a  fine  and  delicate  foft 
membrane,  very  fenfible,  and  continuous  to  the 
periofteum,  and  to  the  albuginea  of  the  eye  *. 

The  eyelafnes,  cilia,  are  certain  rigid  hairs, 
fituated  on  the  arch  or  tarfus  of  the  eyelids,  and 
bent  in  a  very  fingular  manner.  They  die  deftined 

*  See  Ruyfch’s  Thef.  Anat.  io.  p.  2. 
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for  the  keeping  external  bodies  out  of  the  eye, 
and  for  moderating  the  influx  of  light. 

The  mufcles  we  fhall  fpeak  of,  in  their  proper 
place,  in  the  Myology. 

The  glandulae  febacese  of  Meibom,  are  fituated 
in  the  interior  furface  of  the  eyelids  *.  They 
ferve  for  the  flcretion  of  an  oleaginous  fluid, 
which  is  of  great  ufe  in  preventing  the  attrition  of 
the  eyelids,  from  their  continual  motion.  After 
thefe  we  are  to  obferve  the  caruncula  lachrymalis, 
which  is  fituated  in  the  larger  angle  or  canthus  ; 
where  there  are  alfo  fometimes  fome  hairs  and 
certain  little  glands  *,  and  the  femidunar  mem¬ 
brane  §,  ferving  to  diredt  the  tears  to  the  pundta 
lachrymalia. 

The  glandula  lachrymalis  is  fituated  in  the  or« 
bit,  above  the  fmaller  angle,  with  its  excretory 
du6ts  under  the  upper  eyelid  J.  Thefe  are  much 
more  eafily  demonstrated  in  the  eye  of  an  ox  than 
in  a  human  one. 

The  pun 61  a  lachrymalia  are  two:  they  are 
fituated  in  the  larger  canthus  or  angle,  at  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  tarfl  or  cartilages.  They  termi¬ 
nate  in  the  faccus  lachrymalis,  the  nafal  canal, 
and  in  the  nofe  itfelf||.  They  were  known  as 
early  as  in  the  days  of  Galen. 

The  ufe  of  the  eyelids  is  to  cover  and  defend 
the  eyes,  to  wipe  off  foulneffes  from  the  cornea, 
to  moderate  the  influx  of  light  at  pleafure,  and, 
by  their  frequent  motion,  to  occafion  a  fecretion 
of  a  neceffary  fluid  from  the  glands. 

*  See  Epift.  de  vafis  palpebr.  nov. 

f  See  Morgagni’s Adverf.  i.  S.  2z. 

§  See  the  fame  in  the  fame  place. 

%  See  Steno  de  gland,  ocul. 

|j  See  Morgagni,  T.  4.  fig.  1.  and  Veffeyen,  T.  28.  fig.  9. 
Alio  Bianchi’s  Dudt.  lachrymse. 
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The  mufeles  of  the  eyes,  ferving  to  their  mo¬ 
tions,  are,  in  the  human  frame,  fix  in  number, 
four  ffrait,  viz.  The  attoliens,  deprimens,  ad¬ 
ductor,  and  abduCtor ;  and  two  oblique,  the  fu- 
perior  and  inferior :  but  of  all  thefe  in  the 
Myology. 

Between  and  among  thefe  there  is  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  fat,  ferving  for  various  very  impor¬ 
tant  purpofes. 

The  proper  parts  of  the  eye,  which  form  its 
globe  or  bulb,  are  the  coats  or  tunics,  the  humors, 
and  the  veflels. 

The  coats  of  the  eye  are  feveral :  i.  The  al¬ 
buginea,  adnata,  or  conjun&iva,  which  adheres 
only  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  eye  :  this  joins 
the  eye  to  the  orbit,  and  is  extremely  full  of  vef- 
feis.  2.  The  cornea,  which  is  convex,  pellucid, 
and  divilible  into  various  lamellae.  3.  The  fcle- 
rotick,  which  is  hard,  opake,  and  is  extended 
from  the  cornea  to  the  optick  nerve,  in  which 
what  are  called  the  aqumdu&s  of  Nuck  are  to  be 
obferved  ;  but  thefe  are  not  truly  aqusedu&s,  but 
blood*  veffels  of  the  eyes*.  4.  The  choroides, 
placed  immediately  under  the  fclerotica,  the  inte¬ 
rior  lamella  of  which  is  called  tunica  Ruyfchiana : 
both  this  and  the  other  are  very  full  of  veifels, 
and  coloured  black  -f\  5.  The  uvea,  which  is 

the  interior  part  of  the  choroides,  and  is  feen 
thro5  the  cornea  :  this  is  convex,  and  we  are  to 
obferve  in  it, 

1.  Its  anterior  coloured  furface,  called  the  iris, 
which  is  entirely  vafcular  % ,  and  from  which  arifes 
the  variety  of  colours  in  the  human  eyes.  2.  The 

*  See  the  author’s  Diflertat.  de  tunic  choroid. 

See  Ruyfch’s Epift.  13. T.  16.  andThefaur.  Anat.  T.2. 
Eg.  1.  and  Hovius  de  circ.  ocul. 

%  See  the  fame  in  the  fame  place. 
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pupil  or  foramen,  which  is  round  id  the  human 
eye,  and  is  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  iris*,  and 
is  capable  of  dilatation  and  contraction.  3.  Its 
pofterior  furface,  which  is  black  *,  and  in  which, 
when  this  blacknefs  is  cleared  away,  there  appear 
the  fphinCter  of  the  pupil,  formed  of  circular 
fibres  for  contraction;  the  ciliary  fibres  or  proceffes 
for  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil;  the  ciliar  ligament 
for  the  motion  of  the  vitreous  and  crvftalline  hu- 

J 

mors;  the  arterial  and  venal  circles,  from  which 
the  veffels  are,  in  a  wonderful  manner,  diftributed 
over  the  uvea,  the  choroides,  the  ligamentum 
ciliare,  and  the  vitreous  and  cryftalline  humors  -j* ; 
the  duCtus  nigri,  fo  called  from  their  black  colour, 
and  placed  between  the  proceffes  and  the  liga¬ 
mentum  ciliare  ;  the  fpace  between  the  uvea  and 
the  cornea,  called  the  anterior  camera  of  the  eye ; 
and  that  between  the  uvea  and  the  cryftalline, 
called  its  pofterior  camera,  which  is  either  much 
fmaller  j,  or  entirely  wanting  §. 

Many  authors  have  alfo  attributed  glands  to 
the  uvea  ;  but  this  is  lefs  certain,  whether  properly 
or  not,  they  are  fo  difficult  to  be  diftinguifhed,  if 
there  be  any. 

Finally,  we  are  to  mention  the  retina :  this  is 
a  very  delicate,  tender,  and,  as  it  were,  mucous 
coat  of  the  eye ;  or,  more  properly,  it  is  only  an 
expan fion  of  the  opuck  nerve  at  the  bottom  of 
the  eye :  it  is  a  primary  part  of  the  eye,  and  the 
great  organ  of  vifion,  for  the  fake  of  which  all 
the  reft  were  formed. 

*  See  Winflow  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Paris  Acad.  1721. 

•f  See  Ruyfch  and  Hovius,  before  quoted. 

%  See  the  author’s  Dificrtation  on  the  Cataraff. 

$  See  Winflow,  where  quoted  above. 
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The  Jiumors  of  the  eye  are  generally  eftabliffied 
to  be  three :  their  office  is  to  ferve  for  the  expan- 
fion  of  the  coats,  and  for  the  refraCtion  of  the 
rays  of  light.  They  are  diftinguifhed  by  the 
names  of  the  aqueous,  vitreous,  and  cryflalline. 

The  aqueous  or  albugineous  humor  fills  up  both 
the  cameras  of  the  eye,  tho5  the  antients  diftin- 
guifhed  thefe  cameras  by  the  name  of  the  empty 
place,  or  locus  vacuus  of  the  eye  *.  In  this  the 
uvea  fluctuates,  as  it  were,  and  moves  at  liberty  : 
this  humor,  when  loft  by  accident,  will  be  re¬ 
paired  by  nature. 

The  vitreous  humor,  fo  called  from  its  refem- 
blance  to  glafs  in  fufion,  is  much  like  a  fine  clear 
jelly  in  its  appearance.  It  confifts  probably  of  ex¬ 
tremely  fine  veficles,  containing  a  limpid  and  per¬ 
fectly  pellucid  humor  f.  This  fills  the  pofterior 
part  of  the  eye,  and  is  every  where  contiguous 
to  the  hinder  part  of  the  retina,  which  it  ferves 
alfo  to  expand. 

The  cryflalline  humor  is  nearly  of  a  lentiform 
figure :  it  is  more  firm  and  folid  than  the  reft,  and 
might  be  more  properly  called  the  cryflalline  body, 
or  cryflalline  lens,  than  the  cryflalline  humor. 
This  is  included,  by  the  affiftance  of  an  extremely 
fine  tunic  or  coat,  in  the  fovea  of  the  vitreous 
humor  •,  and  is  fufpended,  by  means  of  the  ciliar 
ligament,  between  the  aqueous  and  vitreous  hu¬ 
mour,  immediately  behind  the  pupil :  in  this  place 
it  hangs  free,  and  is  moveable,  by  means  of  the 
ligament  juft  mentioned.  It  is  compofed  of  a 
multitude  of  lamellae,  like  the  coats  of  an  onion  5 

*  See  Celfus,  1.  7.  c.  7. 

•f  Morgagni,  Adverf.  6.  rightly  obferves,  that  we  only 
fpeak  of  this  fabrick  from  eonjefture  :  Riolanus  was  the  firfl 
who  fpoke  of  it 5  and,  after  him,  Hovius  treated  of  it  as  a 
certainty, 
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and  thefe  are  alfo  pellucid  and  vafculous  *.  Often 
alfo  there  is  a  fmall  quantity  af  the  aqueous  hu¬ 
mor  contained  within  or  under  its  coat  *f\ 

After  thefe  three  humors  of  the  eye,  vve  are  to  Tunica 
obferve  the  tunica  arachnoides :  this  is  an  ex-  ^ex¬ 
tremely  thin  and  fine  vafculous  membrane,  which  19 
furrounds  the  cryftalline  and  the  vitreous  humor  j, 
and  by  the  aftiftance  of  which  the  cryftalline  lens 
is  lodged  in  the  fovea  of  the  vitreous  humor.  On 

— — '  #  ^  -M.  ’  * 

the  cutting  or  breaking  of  this  membrane,  the 
cryftalline  falls  out. 

The  blood-veftels  are  next  to  be  conftdered  : 
thefe  are  diftributed,  in  an  amazing  manner,  thro* 
the  internal  parts  of  the  eye  §.  Arteries  from  the 
external  and  internal  carotids  go  to  the  eye  in 
many  different  parts  II.  There  are  alfo  a  number 
of  extremely  minute  ones,  which  convey  only  a 
fine  and  fubtle  lymph  thither,  by  which  the  tunics 
and  humors  of  the  eye  are  nourifhed.  The  veins 
partly  carry  the  blood  back  to  the  finus’s  of  the 
dura  mater,  and  partly  to  the  jugulars. 

Befide  thefe  veftels,  Valfalva  aflfures  us,  that 
he  difeovered  a  number  of  true  and  proper  lym- 
phaticks  in  the  eye  of  an  ox. 

The  nerves  of  the  eyes  are  very  numerous. 

They  are,  i.  The  optick  nerve,  which,  by  its  ex- 
panfion,  forms  the  retina  of  the  eye,  which  is 
the  primary  organ  of  vifion :  this  enters  the  eye 
from  the  fide  of  the  nofe.  Befide  this,  there  are 
the  third  and  fourth  pair  of  the  brain,  and  a  fifth 
and  fixth  branch  diftributed  about  the  mufcles, 

*  SecHovius,  1.  c. 

ft  See  Morgagni’s  Adverf.  6.  p.  90. 

J  See  Ruylch’s  Thefaur.  2.  T.  1.  fig.  8. 

§  Some  anatomical  writers  have  denied  the  exigence  of 
this  tunic  ;  but  it  is  eafily  demondrated  in  difie&ion,  &c. 

||  Ruyfch  and  Hovius  have  demondrated  this. 

fl  See  our  author’s  Diflertation  de  tunica  choroidea. 
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membranes,  eyelids,  and  the  lachrymal  fucculus 
and  gland.  But  of  thefe  we  ihail  have  occafion 
to  fpeak  more  at  large  in  our  Neurology.  See 
S.  299. 

The  2 77.  The  primary  organ  of  tafte  and  of  fpeech 

tongue.  *1S  the  tongue,  lingua.  In  our  confideration  of  this 
organ,  we  are  alfo  to  take  cognizance  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  mouth  placed  about  it,  and  a  flailing  in 
the  fame  offices :  thefe  are  the  falival  glands,  the 
os  hyoides,  the  gums,  the  palate,  the  lips,  the 
uvula,  and  tonfils. 

278.  The  glands  ferving  for  the  fecretion  of 
the  faliva,  are  the  parotids,  the  maxillares,  the 
fublinguales,  &c. 

The  parotids  are  two  very  remarkable  glands, 
fituated,  one  on  each  fide,  between  the  ear  and 
the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  they  often  extend 
themfelves  over  a  great  part  of  the  maffeter :  from 
each  of  thefe  there  runs  a  very  large  duct,  about 
three  fingers  long,  and  of  the  thicknefs  of  a 
wheat-ftraw :  it  has  a  great  number  of  roots. 
Steno  has  the  honour  of  being  the  fir  ft  difcoverer 
of  this:  he  found  it,  in  difledtion,  in  the  year 
1660*.  It  is  called  by  feme,  from  his  name* 
dudtus  falivalis  Stenonius ;  by  others,  dudtus  iali- 
valis  fuperior.  It  pafifes  over  the  maffeter  mufcle, 
thro’  the  middle  of  the  cheek,  and  there  perfo¬ 
rates  the  buccinator  mufcle,  and  the  membrane  of 
the  mouth,  near  the  fecond  or  third  of  the  dudtus 
molares ;  and  at  this  perforation  it  difeharges  a 
very  large  quantity  of  its  proper  fluid  into  the 
mouth. 

The  maxillary  glands  are  alfo  considerably  large 
ones:  they  are  placed,  one  on  each  fide,  in  the 
interior  fide  of  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  Thefe 
have  alfo  each  a  Angle  dudt,  formed  from  the 

*  See  Steno’s  Obferv.  Anat. 
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conjunction  of  a  great  number  of  roots,  which  is 
fomething  flenderer  than  the  duds  of  the  former, 
but  is  ufually  longer.  Thefe  are  called  by  fome, 
from  their  inventer,  or  fuppofed  inventer,  Whar¬ 
ton,  dudus  Whartonianse  *  ;  by  others,  dudus 
falivales  inferiores.  Thefe  open  into  the  mouth 
fometimes  by  a  fingle,  fometimes  by  a  double, 
and  fometimes  by  a  triple  orifice  under  the  tongue, 
near  the  root  of  the  frmnulum-f. 

The  fublinguals  are  alfo  two  glands  of  an  ob¬ 
long  form,  fituated,  one  on  each  fide,  under  the 
tongue;  from  whence  their  name.  It  has  been 
hitherto  generally  believed,  that,  in  human  fub- 
jcds,  thefe  difcharge  their  faliva  into  the  Whar- 
tonian  duds,  juft  defcribed. 

Rivinus  §,  however,  in  the  year  1679,  firft 
difcovered  a  dud  running  from  each  of  them,  in 
a  calf  X ;  and  afterwards  Bartholine  made  the  fame 
difcovery  in  the  mouth  of  a  lion  ||  :  hence  thefe 
duds  are  indifferently  called  the  Rivinian  or  the 
Bartholinian  duds.  In  human  fubjeds  it  is  other- 
wife  :  in  thefe  Morgagni  firft  difcovered,  that 
they  open  into  the  mouth,  between  the  fides  of 
the  tongue  and  the  gums,  by  very  fmall  and 
fcarce  perceptable  apertures  .  Our  author,  after 
the  information  he  received  of  this  from  Mor¬ 
gagni,  found  them  alfo,  in  diftedion,  opening  in 
this  manner ;  and  has  given  a  drawing  of  them  in 
the  feventh  Tab.  Fig.  33. 

After  thefe  we  are  to  obferve  the  foramen  lin¬ 
guae,  called  coecum  by  authors,  and  figured  by 

*  See  Adenograph.  cap.  21. 

f  See  Ruyfch’s  i  lief.  Anat.  1.  p.  25. 

§  DifTertat.  de  Dyfpenaea. 

J|  De  duftu  falivali  novo. 

%  Adverf.  6.  p.  131. 
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Collins  *,  and  Morgagni  f  ;  as  alio  in  our  fourth 
plate,  fig.  20.  Vater  X  was  the  firft  who  fuppofed 
this  to  be  a  falival  dud ;  and  proved,  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  experiments,  that  it  communicates  with  the 
glandulous  fubftance  about  the  root  of  the  tongue: 
but  he  did  not  explain,  very  clearly,  how  this 
communication  was  effeded,  Cofchwitz  §,  how¬ 
ever,  afterwards  took  confiderable  pains  to  lliew 
this,  and  to  explain  in  what  manner  it  is  that 
feveral  of  the  duds  run  thro’  the  maxillary  and 
fublinguale  glands,  and  have  their  various  places 
of  excretion  in  the  tongue.  The  author  has  taken 
fonfiderable  pains  in  this  attempt ;  but  whether 
nature  varies  in  this,  as  in  many  other  circum- 
ftances  of  fuch  kinds,  or  from  whatever  other 
caufe  it  may  be,  we  cannot  fay  that  every  thing 
this  author  has  defcribed,  appears  juft  as  he  lays  it 
down  in  diffedions.  In  human  fubjeds  there  are 
fometimes  found  two  remarkable  duds,  indeed, 
terminating  in  it:  thefe  are  figured  in  Tab.  8. 
Fig.-  34  and  35. 

After  this  we  are  to  obferve  two  glands,  one 
on  each  fide,  which  open  into  the  mouth  by  feveral 
ofculse,  near  the  pofterior  dentes  mo  lares  of  the 
upper  jaw.  Thefe  are  very  obvious  in  fome  fub¬ 
jeds,  but  not  fo  in  others :  thefe,  as  found  in  the 
fame  fubjed,  from  which  the  figure  of  the  former 
was  taken,  are  figured  in  our  Tab.  8.  Fig.  36 
and  37. 

In  the  fame  fubjed  there  was  alfo  difcovered  a 
dud,  under  the  anterior  apophyfis  of  the  os  occi- 
pitis  :  it  was  confiderably  large,  and,  on  being 
prefs’d,  it  discharged  a  quantity  of  a  mucous  hu- 

*  See  his  Anat.  T.  2. 

■f  Adverf.  1.  T.  1. 
j  Peculiar  Differt.  de  novo  du£lu  faliv. 

.  j  Biff,  de  du£tu  falivali  novo. 
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mour  into  the  fauces.  This  is  alfo  figured  T.  8. 
Fig.  38.  It  is  not  fo  obvious  in  other  fubjefts ; 
but  it  is  worth  fearching  after  with  attention,  to 
know  whether  it  be  general,  or  were  a  particular 
part  there. 

Befide  the  glands  already  defcribed,  there  are 
alfo  certain  miliary  and  lenticular  ones,  placed 
in  confiderable  numbers  about  the  membrane  of 
the  mouth,  particularly  about  the  lips,  the  palate, 
the  cheeks,  and  the  tongue :  thefe,  according  to 
their  different  fituation,  may  be  called  linguales, 
Jabiales,  buccales,  palatinae,  and  uvulares ;  or  by 
other  names,  from  the  parts  they  are  formed  in. 

Thefe  are  the  glands  ferving  to  fecrete  the  laliva 
in  the  human  frame.  In  dogs  there  are  two  other 
very  remarkable  ones,  caked,  from  their  difco- 
verer,  glandulae  Nuckian^*:  they  are  fituated, 
on  each  fide,  near  the  eyes ;  and  they  fend  down 
their  duffs  into  the  mouth,  near  the  laft  but  one 
of  the  dentes  molares  of  the  upper  jaw.  Nothing 
analogous  to  thefe  is  found  in  man. 

279.  The  os  hyoides,  called  alfo  by  fome  os 
Jinguale,  and  os  bicorne,  has  been  already  fpoken 
of  in  the  ofteological  part  of  this  work,  S.  106. 
Its  defcription  will  be  round  there  ;  but  it  is  necef- 
fary,  in  regard  to  its  connexion  with  the  tongue, 
and  the  ufe  it  is  of  to  it,  to  fay  fomething  of  it 
here.  It  coheres  with  the  bafe  of  the  tongue  ; 
fo  that  it  is  fituated  between  the  tongue  and  la¬ 
rynx,  and  moves  with  the  tongue.  It  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  tongue,  the  larynx,  and  the  fty- 
loide  procefifes  of  the  head,  by  ligaments,  and  by 
the  intervention  of  mufcles,  not  only  with  the 
parts  already  mentioned,  but  alfo  with  the  jaw, 
the  clavicles,  the  fcapula,  and  the  fternum.  It 
has  five  pair  of  mufcles,  by  means  of  which  it  is 

*  Nuck’s  Sialograph,  p.  15.  T.  3.  .fig.  1  and  2, 
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varioufly  moved,  together  with  the  tongue  :  thele 
mufcles  will  be  hereafter  defcribed  in  our  myolo- 
gical  part. 

The  ufes  of  the  os  hyoides  are,  i.  To  afford  a 
firm  and  flrong  bafe  to  the  tongue,  and  to  be  in- 
flrumental  to  its  various  motions,  and  to  degluti¬ 
tion.  And,  2.  To  give  a  fixed  point  to  a  number 
of  the  mufcles. 

280.  The  lips  next  come  under  confideration  : 
they  are  two,  an  upper  and  an  under.  They  are 
eompofed  principally  of  mufcles,  and  are  covered 
externally  with  the  general  integuments ;  and,  in¬ 
ternally,  with  the  membrane  of  the  mouth.  Un¬ 
der  this  membrane  there  are,  in  both  the  lips 

a  great  t  number  of  miliary  and  lenticular  glands. 
The  prolabia,  when  the  epidermis  is  taken  off, 
after  macerating  a  fufficient  time  in  water,  are 
found  to  have  alio  a  multitude  of  nervous  papil- 
3m  * * * §,  and  hence  it  is,  that  they  are  fo  extremely 
fenfible  f.  Each  of  the  lips  has  its  peculiar  fre¬ 
nulum  :  the  upper  one,  under  the  nofe  §  the 
under  one,  near  the  roots  of  the  dentes  incifores  || ; 
and  they  are  of  the  utmoft  fervice  to  us  in  fpeak- 
ing,  and  eating  and  drinking. 

281.  The  gums  come  next  to  be  examined: 
they  con  Off  of  the  common  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  and  the  periofleum,  of  -  the  jaws,  to  which 
they  adhere  very  elofely  and.  firmly.  They  are 
furniihed  with  a  vaff  number  of  blood-veffels, 
whence  their  florid  red  colour  *,  and  they  ferve  for 
the  coveting  of  the  jaws,  and  the  keeping  the 
teeth  fall  in  their  fockets. 

*  See  Cowper’s  Myotom.  reformat,  fig.  4. 

■f  See  oar  eighth  plate,  fig.  36.  dd. 

^  See  Ruyfch’s  Thefaur.  2.  p.  26. 

§  See  Bidloo,  T.  12. 

|  See  Morgagni,  Adverf.  5.  fig.  1, 
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282.  The  palate  has  much  the  fame  flru&ure 
with  the  gums ;  but  it  has  alfo  a  very  great  num¬ 
ber  of  glands,  difcovered  fo  early  as  in  the  time 
of  Fallopius :  thefe  are  principally  fituated  in  its 
hinder  part,  near  the  uvula,  where  it  is  pendulous 
in  the  manner  of  a  curtain.  This  part  is  called 
the  velum  or  clauflrum  of  the  palate.  The  glands 
fituated  particularly  in  this  part,  fecrete  a  mucous 
fluid,  lerving  to  lubricate  the  mouth  and  throat, 
and  to  facilitate  deglutition*  :  they  have  a  great 
number  of  apertures  there,  for  the  difcharging  of 
this  humor  into  the  mouth.  The  great  ufes  of 
this  membrane  are,  to  defend  the  bones  of  the 
palate  from  corrupting ;  and  for  preventing,  by 
its  clauflrum  or  velum,  the  things  to  be  fwal- 
lowed,  from  getting  up  into  the  noftrils. 

283.  The  uvula,  called  by  Celfus  the  uva, 
and  by  others  columella,  is  a  part  of  a  cylindrick, 
or  rather  a  fomewhat  conic  figure,  hanging  pen¬ 
dulous  from  the  velum  or  clauflrum  of  the  palate, 
above  the  root  of  the  tongue,  between  the  two 
arches  of  the  palate,  as  it  were,  and  the  tonfils 

It  is,  in  figure,  much  like  the  lafl  joint  of  a  child’s 
finger.  Its  fubftance  is  mufculous  ;  its  covering 
is  of  the  glandulous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  It 
has  mufcles,  by  which  it  is  varioufly  moved,  which 
are  defcribed  in  the  Myology.  And,  finally,  it 
has  two  membranaceous  ligaments,  by  which  it 
is  connecled  with  the  bones  of  the  palate. 

The  ufe  of  the  uvula  is  not  yet  perfedlly 
known:  ’tis  highly  probable,  however,  that  it  is 
of  affiflance  in  modulating  the  voice.  It  has  alfo 
a  fhare  in  preventing  the  drink,  taken  in  at  the 

*  See  T.  8.  fig.  36.  b  b. 

*f  See  Ephem.  Nat.  Curiof.  Cent  3.  Alfo  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Paris  Academy,  1718. 
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mouth,  from  rufhing  up  into  the  noftrils.  It  is 
wanting  in  all  quadrupeds  *. 

284.  The  tonfils,  commonly  called  the  al¬ 
monds  of  the  ears,  are  two  remarkable  glands, 
in  fome  degree  refembling  almonds  in  figure,  and 
are  fituated  one  on  each  fide  of  the  mouth,  near 
the  uvula.  They  fecrete  a  mucous  humor  for 
the  lubricating  the  paflages,  and  difcharge  it  by  * 
feveral  irregular  but  confpicuous  foraminae  into 
the  mouth  f. 

The  arteries  of  all  thefe  parts,  namely,  of  the 
tonfils,  uvula,  gums,  lips,  palate,  and  falival 
glands,  all  are  derived  from  the  external  carotids. 
The  veins  are  from  the  jugulars,  and  the  nerves 
principally  from  the  fifth  pair. 

285.  The  tongue  itfelf,  the  great  organ  of 
fpeech,  comes  next  after  thefe  parts  to  be  exa¬ 
mined.  Its  figure  approaches,  in  fome  degree, 
to  pyramidal.  Its  anterior  part,  which  is  fmaller 
and  moveable,  is  called  its  apex;  and  its  poite- 
rior,  which  is  thicker  and  more  fixed,  is  called  its 
bafe  or  root.  It  is  connected  with  the  os  hyoides, 
the  lower  jaw,  the  ftyloide  procefs,  the  pharynx, 
the  larynx,  and  the  other  adjoining  parts,  by 
means  of  a  number  of  mufcles  and  membranes. 

Its  ligaments  are,  1.  The  frsenulutn,  placed 
near  its  apex  on  the  under  parr,  at  the  root  of 
which  the  falival  duds  of  Wharton  empty  them- 
felves  into  the  mouth.  And,  2.  A  membrana¬ 
ceous  ligament,  by  which  it  is  conneded  with 
the  lower  jaw,  the  os  hyoides,  the  larynx,  and 
the  epiglottis.  In  the  middle  of  the  tongue  there 

is  a  longitudinal  line,  called  linea  medians,  which 

* 

*  When  the  uvula  has  been  eaten  off  by  the  lues  venerea, 
the  voice  has  fometimes  fuffered  greatly,  lbmetimes  very  lit¬ 
tle  from  it. 

4  See  Widman's  Differtation,  Eph.  Nat.  Cur.  3. 
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divides  the  tongue,  as  it  were,  equally  into  two 
parts. 

The  tongue  is  principally  compofed  of  mufcles, 
and  of  nervous  involucra  or  membranes,  and  of 
fat,  and  fome  glands,  and  a  number  of  veflels. 

Befide  the  fublingual  glands  already  mentioned, 
there  are  frequently  a  great  number  met  with  on 
the  fuperior  and  poflerior  part  of  the  tongue  : 
thefe  are,  in  fome  fubjedls,  as  large  as  a  fmall  pea, 
and  fhew  an  evident  perforation  in  their  centre  * * * §. 
The  foramen  coecum,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  tongue, 
is  fituate  in  the  upper  and  hinder  part  of  the 
tongue  among  thefe  glands,  and  is  often  very 
conlpicuous,  fometimes  not  fo  much  (b.  Its  ufe 
was  long  unknown  *,  but  it  is,  at  this  time,  found 
to  be  a  true  dudlus  falivalis  f. 

The  arteries  of  the  tongue  are  numerous  and 
large:  they  come  from  the  external  carotids §. 
The  veins  of  the  tongue  are  ramifications  of  the 
external  jugulars:  of  thefe  fome,  which  are 
fituated  under  the  apex  of  the  tongue,  are  called 
venre  raninre  :  thefe  are  fometimes  opened  by  fur- 
geons  for  bleeding,  particularly  in  difordersof  the 
fauces. 

The  nerves  of  the  tongue  are  very  remarkable 
ones.  There  are  two  branches  from  the  fifth 
pair,  which  are  ufually  faid  to  ferve  for  tailing; 
and  two  others  from  the  ninth  pair,  which  are 
fuppofed  to  afiift  its  motions :  but  Boerhaave  dis¬ 
agrees  with  the  common  opinion  in  this  refpedl, 
and  fuppofes  that  the  Hrft  pair  ferve  to  affift  the 
motions  of  the  tongue,  and  that  the  others  are 

*  See  Morgagni’s  Adverf.  i.  T.  i. 

f  See  Collins’s  Anatomy,  T.  2.  and  Morgagni,  Adverf,  lf 

T.  1.  As  alio  our  figure,  T.  4.  fig.  20. 

§  See  Ruyfch’s  Thef.  T.  3.  fi.  4.  p.  45. 
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for  the  office  of  tailing  Poffibly  both  pair 
ferve  mutually  for  both  purpofes. 

Cofchwitz*f  and  DuVerneyt  figure  lympna- 
ticks  in  the  tongue  alfo. 

There  are  three  involucra,  tunics  or  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  tongue,  furrounding  its  mufcular 
fubdance.  The  external  one  is  continuous  with  the 
common  membrane  of  the  mouth  :  this  forms  a 
number  of  vaginulae,  or  cafes,  of  a  pyramidal  or 
of  a  globofe  figure :  thefe  are  porous,  and  ferve 
for  receiving  the  nervous  papilla  of  the  third 
membrane  §. 

The  fecond  or  middle  membrane  of  the  tongue, 
called  the  reticular  membrane  of  Malpighi,  is 
cotnpofed  of  a  very  beautiful  reticulation,  and  lets 
the  nervous  papillae  pais  thro5  its  apertures :  this 
is  confpicuous  only  on  the  upper  part ;  and,  even 
there,  is  much  more  difficult  to  be  feen  in  human 
fubjeds  than  in  beads. 

The  third  tunic  is  papillary  and  nervous  :  it  is 
placed  immediately  under  the  reticular  one,  and 
is  eafily  feen  in  the  fame  parts  of  the  tongue  in  the 
fame  fubjeds.  This  contains  a  number  of  ner¬ 
vous  papillae,  which  are  of  two  kinds ;  the  fird, 
fungous  or  capitated,  refembling  the  horns  of 
fnails,  or  the  young  fhoots  of  mufhrooms:  thefe 
are  full  of  little  foramina,  and  may  be  thrown 
out  or  drawn  back  at  pleafure.  The  other  pa¬ 
pillae  are  pyramidal  in  their  figure  :  fome  of  them 
are  larger,  lome  fmaller,  and  mod  of  them 
crooked  ||.  Both  thefe  kinds  of  papillae  arife  from 
this  inner  or  third  membrane  of  the  tongue,  and 

*  See  Ruyfch’s  fnilitutes,  cap.  deGuftu. 

■f-  Differt.  de  Dudt.  Saliv.  nov.' 

j  See  the  fame  treatife. 

%  Ruyfch,  Thef.  i.  T.  4.  and  Morgagni,  T,  t.  Adv.  1. 

jj  See  Ruyfch,  1.  c. 
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from  its  nerves :  they  pafs  thro’  the  foramina  of 
the  reticular  or  middle  tunic,  and  terminate  in 
the  vaginulae,  or  cafes,  formed  by  the  external 
membrane.  Thefe  papillae  are  the  primary  organ 
of  tafte. 

The  mufcles  of  the  tongue,  be  fide  thofe  be¬ 
longing  to  the  os  hyoides,  are  four  pair.  Of  thefe 
we  fhall  fpeak  at  large  in  our  Myological  part. 
Over  the  furfaces  of  thefe  mufcles,  however,  there 
alfo  run  a  multitude  of  irregular  and  inextricable 
fibres  * ;  and  it  is  by  means  of  thefe  that  the 
tongue  is  occafionally  contracted  and  expanded, 
thruft  forward,  and  drawn  back  again,  and  per¬ 
forms  all  its  other  remarkable  motions  and 
changes  of  figure. 

The  ufes  of  the  tongue  are,  the  being  the  great 
organ  of  tailing  and  of  fpeech,  and  the  ferving 
to  the  comminuting,  fucking,  and  fwallowing  of 
our  food  ;  as  alfo  to  fpiting :  but  it  is  not  fo 
immediately  necelfary  to  all  thefe,  as  has  been 
fuppofed  f . 

286.  As  the  tongue  is  the  primary  organ  of 
tailing,  that  of  fuelling  is  the  nofe.  This  part 
varies  greatly  in  fize  and  figure  in  different  fub- 
je&s :  it  is  high  in  fome,  low  in  others,  narrow 
in  fome,  broad  in  others,  and  has  a  number  of 

other  leffer  variations.  Anatomills  divide  its 

\ 

parts  into  the  external  and  internal :  its  more  ob¬ 
vious  external  parts  are,  the  dorfum  or  back,  the 
root,  the  fpine,  the  orbiculus,  and  the  alae  or 
pinnae:  thefe  need  no  explication.  The  feptum 

*  See  Malpighi.,  de  lingua. 

f  We  have  a  remarkable  infiance  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
French  Academy,  1718,  -of  a  girl  bom  without  a  tongue, 
yet  performing  all  the  fun&ions  it  is  fuppoled  to  ferve  to ; 
and  in  our  own  Philofophical  Tranfadlions,  we  have  an  ac¬ 
count  of  one  Margaret  Gating,  who  fpoke  without  a  tongue, 
well  explained  bv  Dr.  Parfons. 
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is  alfo  of  the  number  of  the  external  parts :  this 
divides  the  nofe  into  two  parts,  which  are  called 
nares  or  noftrils.  The  hairs  alfo  are  of  this  num¬ 
ber  :  they  are  called  by  fome  vibriflfae  :  they  ferve 
to  hinder  the  mucus  of  the  noftrils  from  conti¬ 
nually  running  out ;  and  to  prevent  infects,  and 
extraneous  fubftances  of  many  kinds,  from  getting 
in.  We  are  alfo  to  add  to  thefe  the  common  tegu¬ 
ments,  namely,  the  epidermis,  the  fat,  and  the  cutis. 
The  upper  part  of  the  nofe  is  rigid,  and  com- 
pofed  of  bones :  the  lower  part  is  foft  and  flexible, 
and  is  compofed  of  a  number  of  cartilages,  muf- 
cles,  and  membranes. 

The  internal  parts  of  the  nofe  are,  i.  The 
bones :  there  are  feveral  of  thefe  go  to  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  nofe,  as  the  ofla  nafi,  the  maxillaria, 
the  os  cribriforme,  the  offa  fpongiofa,  the  os  fron- 
tale,  the  lachrymalia,  th„e  os  palati,  the  vomer, 
and  the  os  fphenoides. 

The  cartilages,  which  form  the  lower  part  of 
the  nofe,  are  connedted  by  membranes,  that  the 
nofe  may  be  flexible  in  that  part :  the  firft  of  thefe 
forms  the  anterior  part  of  the  feptum  narium  : 
there  are  two  very  large  and  confpicuous  ones  in 
each  of  the  ake;  and  between  thefe  there  are 
placed  fometimes  two,  fometimes  three,  and 
fometimes  more,  fmaller  ones  *. 

The  feptum  narium  is  cartilaginous  in  its  ante¬ 
rior  and  lower  part :  in  its  pofterior  and  upper 
it  is  boney  ;  and  thefe  parts  are  furrounded  by 
robuft  and  ftrong  membranes,  which  join  them 
firmly  together. 

There  are  two  paflages  from  the  noftrils  into 
the  mouth,  deftined  for  the  paflfage  of  air,  and 
of  the  mucous  matter.  There  are  alfo  Anus’s  in 

*  See  Ruy  fell’s  Epift.  8.  fig.  4.  and  Drake’s  AnthropoL 

T.  17. 
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the  mixillary,  frontal,  and  fphenoidal  bones;  and 
cellule  in  the  os  ethmoides,  which  increafe  the 
hollow  of  the  nofe ;  and  thus  alfo  give  way  to  the 
greater  expanfion  of  the  pituitary  membrane  *. 

There  are  alfo  certain  inequalities  and  emi¬ 
nences  of  the  ofla  turbinata,  or  ofla  fpongiofa  of 
the  noftrils,  which  ferve  partly  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofes,  and  partly  to  prevent  infefts,  and  other 
extraneous  matters,  and  even  the  cold  air,  from 
getting  immediately  that  way  into  the  mouth. 

There  is  alfo  a  foft  and  vafcular  membrane  to 
be  obferved,  which  inverts  the  noftrils,  and  all 
their  finus’s  aod  irregularities :  this  is  called  the 
membrana  mucofa,  and  pituitaria  of  Schneider  -f ; 
and  is  the  primary  organ  of  fmelling,  and  the 
place  of  fecretion  of  the  mucus  of  the  noftrils. 

We  are  to  remark  alfo  the  ofcula,  or  openings 
of  the  excretory  duels,  in  this  membrane:  they 
are  extremely  confpicuous  in  the  head  of  an  ox, 
in  this  partt. 

There  are  alfo  a  number  of  little  glands  under 
this  membrane  §,  efpecially  about  the  middle  of 
the  feptum  ||.  Thefe  are  deftined  to  the  fecretion 
of  a  mucous  humor,  like  that  of  the  reft  of  the 
glands  of  this  part. 

The  arteries,  which  are  difperfed  in  prodigious 
numbers  thro*  this  membrane,  arife  from  the  ca¬ 
rotids  thefe  ferve  alfo  for  the  fecretion  of  this 
mucus. 

The  veins  are  from  the  jugulars  :  by  thefe  the 
abundant  blood,  not  employed  for  thefe  purpofes, 

*  Delineated  in  Palfin’s  Ofleolog.  T.  i,  and  2.  and  by 
Drake,  T.  18. 

f  See  Schneider  de  Catarrhis. 

X  See  Ruyfch,  Epift.  8.  T.  9.  fig.  7. 

\  See  Ruyfch,  where  before  quoted. 

||  See  Morgagni,  Adverf.  6.  Santorini,  p  91. 

*T  See  Ruyfch,  1.  c.  fig.  6. 
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is  returned.  The  nerves  difperfed  thro’ the  mem- 
brana  pituitaria,  are,  i.  The  olfadtorii,  or  olfac¬ 
tory  nerves :  thefe  are  fufficiently  obfervable  *,  but 
they  are  lels  in  human  lubjedts  than  in  quadru¬ 
peds  *.  They  are  fuppofed  to  be  of  ufe  in  fmelling. 

2.  Some  branches  of  the  fifth  pair,  which  termi¬ 
nate  in  the  hairs:  thefe  conflitute  the  true  organ 
of  fmelling  f . 

Under  the  membrana  pituitaria  there  is  alfo 
another  membrane,  very  thin,  and  fer ving  to  in- 
veft  the  bones  and  cartilages  J  *,  and  called,  where 
it  furrounds  the  former,  perioffeum  where  the 
latter,  perichondrium. 

The  foramina  to  be  obferved  in  the  noftrils, 
are,  s.  Thole  at  the  frontal,  the  maxillary,  and 
the  fphenoidal  finus’s,  and  the  cellulas  of  the  os 
ethmoides,  ferving  for  the  communication  of  thefe 
finus’s  with  the  noftrils,  2.  The  orifices  of  the 
lachrymal  dudts,  which  open  into  the  noftrils : 
thefe  are  excellently  figured  by  Morgagni  §.  And, 

3.  The  dudts  from  the  nofe  into  the  mouth  :  thefe 
in  a  fkeleton  are  open,  and  are  obvious  juft  behind 
the  dentes  incifores  of  the  upper  jaw  ;  but  in  dif- 
fedtion  of  recent  bodies,  they  are  not  found  ablb- 
lutely  to  open  into  the  mouth  at  all  nor,  indeed, 
do  they  fo  in  living  fubjedts  •,  for  they  are  clofed 
up  by  the  membrane  of  the  palate :  the  ufe  gene¬ 
rally  attributed  to  them,  therefore,  of  tranfmit- 
ting  a  mucous  matter  out  of  the  noftrils  into  the 
mouth,  is  very  erroneous. 

The  ufes  of  the  nofe  are,  to  be  of  primary  ufe 
in  the  fenfe  of  fmelling  •,  to  ferve  in  the  great 


*  Sehlevogtius  denies  this,  and  fays  they  are  only  emif- 
faries  of  the  brain. 

'f  See  Santorini,  p.  92. 

J  See  Ruyfch,  1.  c.  fig.  8. 
i  See  Ruvfch’s  Adverfar.  6. 
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office  of  refpiration,  and  in  the  modelling  rhe 
voice  ;  to  receive  the  abundant  humors  from  the 
eyes,  and  to  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  face.  It  is 
certain,  that  there  is  no  paffage  for  the  air,  much 
lefs  for  the  powders  fnuffed  up  the  noftrils,  to  the 
brain.  Whether  there  be  any  paffiages  for  the  tranf- 
mitting  a  mucous  humor  from  the  brain,  to  be 
difeharged  at  the  noftrils,  as  the  antients,  and  as 
Schelvogtius,  and  fome  other  of  the  moderns, 
have  fuppofed,  is  not  yet  afeertained. 

287.  The  organs  of  hearing  are  the  ears. 
Anatomifts,  in  deferibing  thefe,  ufually  divide 
them  into  three  parts  ;  an  exterior,  a  middle,  and 
an  interior.  The  exterior  part  is  called  fimply 
auricula  ;  but  more  properly  by  others,  auris  ex¬ 
terna.  In  this  there  are  a  great  many  eminences 
and  cavities  to  be  obferved  ;  as  the  pinna  and  lo- 
bucle,  the  helix  and  anthelix,  and  the  tragus  and 
antitragus  •,  the  fcapha,  which  is  a  cavity  between 
the  helix  and  the  anthelix  behind  *,  and  the  con¬ 
cha,  which  is  a  larger  cavity,  fituate  before  the 
meatus  auditories,  or  paffage  into  the  internal  ear : 
in  this  we  are  to  obferve  the  glandulre  febacese  of 
Valfalva  *,  which  are  mere  cutaneous  follicles  ; 
their  fubhance  is  compofed  of  the  common  in¬ 
teguments,  and  a  cartilage. 

The  mufcles  of  the  ex  ernal  ear  are  alfo  to  be 
carefully  examined  :  they  are  in  human  fubje&s 
very  fmall,  often  fcarce  confpicuous  •,  fometimes 
however  two,  fometimes  three,  and  fometimes 
more  of  them,  may  be  diftinguiffied.  Thefe  may 
be  called,  from  their  fnuation,  the  fuperior,  the 
poilerior,  and  the  anterior.  Their  ufe  in  moving 
the  ear,  is  evidently  either  none  at  all,  or  very 
inconfiderable :  the  moft  probable  conjedture,  as 
to  their  real  ufe,  is,  that  they  ferve  to  render  the 

*  Tra&.  de  Hum.  Aure. 
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ear  tenfe,  when  we  would  hear  more  dif- 
tindtly.  We  are  alfo  to  obferve  the  ligament,  by 
which  the  pofterior  part  of  the  ear  is  connedted 
to  the  os  petrofum  *. 

After  tiiefe  we  are  to  examine  the  meatus  an* 
ditorius,  or  auditory  partage.  The  courfe  of  this 
is  tortuous  and  oblique,  turning  principally  toward 
the  anterior  parts -f.  Its  fubftance  is  partly  boney, 
partly  cartilaginous ;  and  it  is  formed,  as  it  were, 
of  broken  canilages,  covered  with  an  elaftick 
membrane  :  the  membrane  inverting  its  internal 
part,  is  continuous  vdth  the  cutis. 

We  are  alfo  to  obferve  certain  final]  glands,  of 
a  yellow  colour,  called  by  Du  Verney  glandulae 
ceruminofast.  Thefe  are  fituated  in  the  convex 
part  of  this  membrane,  about  the  middle  of  the 
partage.  They  ferve  to  fecrete  the  cerumen, 
which  they  depofit,  for  various  purpofes,  in  the 
partage. 

We  are  to  obferve  alfo  the  corpus  reticulare  of 
Valfalva,  in  the  areolae  or  finus’s,  of  which  thefe 
ceruminofe  glands  are  contained  §. 

We  are  alfo,  finally,  to  obferve  the  hairs  in  the 
auditory  partage,  and  their  ule; 

The  ufe  of  the  external  ear  is  to  receive  and 
convey  founds,  in  the  manner  of  an  acouftick 
tube,  in  order  to  our  hearing  them  the  more 
dirtindfly  ||. 

The  middle  part  of  the  ear,  which  comes  next 
to  be  examined,  is  called  the  tympanum.  In 
this  we  are  to  obferve,  i.  The  membrana  tym- 

*  See  Du  Verney  de  Org.  Auditus,  T.  3.  fig.  11. 

f  See  Valfalva,  T.  3.  fig-  1,  and  3, 

j  See  Valfalva,  1.  c.  T.  3.  fig.  3. 

§  L.  c.  T.  3.  fig.  1,  and  3. 

||  Schelhammer  afferts,  that  he  was  the  firft  who  demon- 
ftrated,  that  hearing  is  performed  by  means  of  fonorous  rays, 
as  feeing  is  by  means  of  vifual  ones.  1.  c.  n-  59. 
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panis,  which  is  fituated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
auditory  paffage.  its  fituation  is  not  perpendi¬ 
cular,  but  very  oblique  inwards.  Its  figure  is  el- 
liptick  ;  and  its  fur  face  not  plane,  but  concave. 
It  is  connedled,  in  its  circumference,  with  an  an¬ 
nulus  or  ring,  of  a  honey  fubftance  in  infants, 
which  becomes  afterward  transformed  into  the 
auditory  paffage  j  and  in  the  middle  it  is  con¬ 
nedled  with  the  little  bone,  called  the  malleus, 
Its  fubftance  is  membranaceous:  it  is  compofed, 
indeed,  of  two  or  three  lamellae  \  and  is  furnifhed 
v/ith  a  vaft  number  of  blood-veffels,  which  were 
firft  difcovered  by  Ruyfch  *. 

A  great  number  of  authors  have  followed 
Rivinus  -f  in  mentioning  a  natural  foramen,  or 
hole,  very  fmall,  and  placed  in  an  oblique  direc¬ 
tion,  penetrating  this  membrane,  and  t  letting 
the  fmoak  of  tobacco,  taken  in  at  the  mouth, 
find  a  paffage  thro5  it  out  at  the  ears. 

The  boney  cavity  of  the  tympanum  is  to  be 
obferved  as  to  its  fize,  which  is  much  fmaller  in 
human  fubjedts  than  in  quadrupeds.  In  this 
cavity  we  are  to  obferve,  the  periofteum,  which  is 
very  thin,  and  is  furnifhed  with  a  great  number  of 
blood-veffels ;  the  chorda  tympani,  which  is  a 
little  nerve,  compofed,  by  a  combination  of  ra- 
muli  or  little  branches,  of  the  fifth  and  feventh 
pairs:  this  is  extended,  in  the  manner  of  a  cord, 
under  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum. 

We  are  alfo  to  obferve  here  the  three  oflicula 
auditus,  covered  with  the  periofleum  (| :  thefe  are 
called  the  malleus,  the  incus,  and  the  ftapes.  We 

*  See  Ruyfch,  Epift.  8.  p.  12.  fig,  9. 

f  See  Welfch.  T.  Anat.  49. 

j  See  Valfalva,  1.  c.  cap.  2.  and  alfo  Drake’s  Anthropo¬ 
logy  P-  567 *' 

||  See  Ruyfch,  T.  8.  fig.  1. 
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have  already  deferibed  them  in  our  Ofteology, 
(S.  68.)  But  we  are  to  add  fomewhat  in  this 
place,  as  to  their  connections,  &c.  The  manu¬ 
brium,  or  handle  of  the  malleus,  adheres  to  the 
membrane  of  the  tympanum  ;  and  its  head  is  ar¬ 
ticulated  by  ginglymus,  with  the  body  of  the 
incus  ;  and,  finally,  the  longer  leg  of  this  is  arti¬ 
culated  by  arthrodia,  with  the  head  of  the  ft  apes : 
the  {tapes  alfo,  at  its  bafe,  adheres  to  the  feneftra 
ovaiis,  by  means  of  a  membrane. 

The  mufcles  of  the  malleus  are  two,  an  exter¬ 
nal,  and  an  internal :  the  {tapes  has  but  one 

We  are  after  thefe  to  obferve  the  two  feneftrae, 
or  openings,  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  the 
oval  and  the  round  feneftra.  The  feneftra  ovaiis 
leads  to  the  veftibule,  on  which  ftands  the  {tapes. 
The  feneftra  rotunda  leads  to  the  cochlea,  and  is 
clofed  by  a  membrane. 

Befide  thefe  feneftrse,  we  are  alfo  to  obferve 
two  other  foramina.  The  one  of  thefe  opens  into 
the  tube  or  dudt  of  Euftachius,  and  terminates  in 
the  mouth,  almoft  immediately  behind  thetonfils: 
this  duct  is  partly  boney,  partly  cartilaginous,  and 
partly  membranous,  and  affords  a  communication 
between  the  mouth  and  the  ears'!".  The  other 
of  thefe  foramina  goes  to  the  celiulae  of  the  maf* 
toide  proceffes. 

The  third  divifion,  or,  as  it  is  ufually  called, 
the  inner  part  of  the  ear,  has,  among  anatomical, 
writers,  the  name  of  the  labyrinth. 

In  this  we  are  to  obferve  the  veftibulum,  which 
is  a  cavity  forming  the  middle  part  of  the  laby¬ 
rinth  :  the  paffage  into  this  is  the  feneftra  ovaiis. 

After  this  we  are  to  obferve  the  three  femi- 
circular  canals,  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  the 

*  See  more  of  thefe  in  our  Myology. 

f  See  T.  8.  fig.  38.  c,  d,  e. 
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larged,  the  middle  one,  and  the  lead,  which  open 
by  five  orifices  into  the  vedibulum.  Thefe  are 
well  figured  by  Du  Verney  and  Valfalva. 

After  this  we  are  to  examine  the  cochlea  of  the 
ear.  This  is  a  part  placed  oppofite  to  thefe  canals, 
and  formed  in  the  manner  of  a  fnail-diell,  form¬ 
ing  in  its  progrefs  uo  turns  and  a  half,  in  a  fpiral 
form.  In  this  we  are  to  remark  the  nucleus,  and 
the  canal,  which  is  divided  into  two  by  a  fpiral 
lamina.  The  upper  of  thefe  opens  into  the  vedi¬ 
bulum,  and  is  called  fcala  vedibuli ;  and  the  lower, 
which  terminates  in  the  hollow  of  the  tympanum, 
through  the  fenedra  rotunda,  is  called  fcala  tym- 
pani  *. 

We  are  alfo  carefully  to  obferve  the  very  deli¬ 
cate  and  fine  membrane,  which  is  carried  thro’  all 
the  cavities  of  the  labyrinth  :  this  is  formed  of  an 
expanfion  of  the  auditory  nerve,  and  is  the  pri¬ 
mary  part  of  the  organ  of  hearing;  jud  as  the 
retina  is  formed  of  the  expanfion  of  the  optick 
nerve,  and  is  the  primary  organ  of  feeing.  Thefe 
expanfions  of  the  auditory  nerve  are  called,  by 
Valfalva,  zonne  fonorae"h.  They  are  much  more 
eafily  didinguifhed  in  the  ear  of  a  fheep  than  in 
the  human  ear :  and  in  that  of  an  eagle  thev  have 
been  found  to  be  particularly  plain  and  obvious. 

We  are  next  to  obferve  the  canal  of  the  audi¬ 
tory  canal,  which  is  didinguifhed  into  the  com¬ 
mon  and  the  proper.  The  common  canal  is  large, 
and  there  are  foratninula  in  it,  paffing  into  the 
labyrinth.  The  proper  one  is  narrower  and  longer, 
and  is  called  the  aquaedudt  of  Fallopius :  this  ter¬ 
minates  partly  in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  and 
partly  between  the  dyloideand  madoideprocefles  ||. 

*  See  Valfalva  de  Aure  hum. 
f  Valfalva  de  Aur.  T.  8.  fig.  8  and  o. 
j}  Valfalva,  T.  7.  fig.  4. 
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The  nerves  of  the  inner  ear,  are,  x,  From  the 
auditory  pair :  this  confifts  of  1  two  parts  or 
branches,  a  fofc,  and  a  harder :  the  foft  branch 
or  part  is  diftnbuted  through  the  labyrinth*  $  the 
harder  part  fends  off  branches  to  the  dura  mater, 
the  tympanum,  and  the  external  ear.  2.  From 
the  third  pair  of  the  vertebrals  of  the  neck  \  but 
thefe  are  principally  fent  to  the  external  ear. 

The  arteries  are  from  the  carotids,  both  the 
external  and  internal. 

The  veins  run  partly  to  the  jugulars,  and  partly 
to  the  finus’s  of  the  dura  mater. 

288.  The  organ  of  feeling  is  compofed  of  the 
cutaneous  papillae :  thefe  are  the  villofe  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  nerves  of  the  fkin,  and  are  fituated 
every  where  on  its  fuperficies,  but  particularly  in 
the  palms  of  the  hands,  the  foies  of  the  feet,  and 
the  extremities  of  the  fingers ;  in  the  laft  of  which 
places  they  are  more  numerous  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  body  :  they  are  elevated  a  little,  and 
are  covered  with  the  cuticle.  Where  they  are 
moft  numerous,  the  fenfation  of  feeling  is  moft 
delicate ;  as  has  been  already  obferved,  where  we 
treated  of  the  integuments. 

It  is  by  means  of  thefe  papillae  that  we  are  en- 
’dued  with  the  fenfe  of  feeling,  from  the  texture, 
furfaces,  and  motions  of  objedls ;  and  the  quali¬ 
ties  fenfible  to  the  touch,  fqch  as  rough  and 
fmooth,  dry  and  moift,  hot  and  cold,  hard  and 
foft,  are  conveyed  to  us  by  no  other  means. 

289.  The  fenfe  of  tafte  agrees  extremely  well, 
almoft  in  every  particular,  with  this  of  feeling. 
In  this  the  nervous  papillae  of  the  tongue,  as  they 

*  See  Valfalva,  T.  8.  fig.  8,  and  9.  There  is  a  very  fm- 
gular  account  of  the  courfe  of  this  nerve  given  by  Simoncel- 
lius ;  but  we  are  yet  to  enquire  whether  it  be  conformable  to 
truth. 
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are  differently  affedted  by  fapid  objecb,  excite  in 
us  the  various  fenfations  of  fweet  and  four,  au- 
ftere  and  mild,  and  the  like. 

It  is  much  in  the  fame  manner  alfo,  that  the 
nerves  diftributed  in  the  manner  of  papillae  thro* 
the  membrana  pitiiitaria,  affedls  us  with  the  fen¬ 
fations  we  have  of  various  fmells :  fo  thar,  upon 
the  whole,  the  fenfe  of  feeling  feems  almoft  a 
general  and  univerfal  one  ;  and  the  others  may, 
perhaps,  without  impropriety,  be  called  only  fo 
many  different  fpecies  of  this. 
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BOOK  IV. 

/ 

Of  Angiology. 

CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Arteries . 

4 

290.  A  Ngiology  is  the  do&rine  of  the  blood- 

veffels ;  that  is,  of  arteries  and  veins. 

JL  jL  The  term  might  be  underftood  in  a 
more  comprehenfive  fenfe  *  but  as  cuftom  has  efta- 
blifhed  this  more  limited  one  for  it  in  anatomical 
writings,  in  this  only  we  fliall  underftand  it  in 
this  place. 

291.  An  artery  is  a  tube  or  canal,  endued  with 
pulfation,  elaftick,  and  branched,  and  ferving  to 
carry  the  blood  from  the  heart  to  the  feveral  parts 
of  the  body. 

The  arteries  of  the  human  body  are,  properly 
and  ftri&ly  fpeaking,  only  two,  1.  The  pulmo¬ 
nary  artery  ;  and,  2.  The  aorta,  or  arteria  magna. 
All  the  other  arteries  of  the  body,  tho’  di (f in- 
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guiftied  by  particular  names,  are  only  branches  of 
thefe. 

The  figure  of  the  arteries  is  conoide :  they 
begin  from  a  larger  bafe,  and  end  in  a  fmall  point. 
Toward  the  extremities,  however,  they  become 
merely  cylindrick  tubes  of  an  extreme  finenefs; 
and  thefe  end  in  reticular  plexuses,  in  pencils,  fpi- 
rules,  and  other  figures  ;  and,  finally,  go  off  into 
veins,  lymphaticks,  or  excretory  dudts.  The  ar¬ 
teries  are  of  a  membranaceous  ftrudture :  they  are 
compofed  of  five  coats  *,  the  firft  is  vafcular,  the 
fecond  cellular,  the  third  tendinous,  the  fourth 
mufculous,  compofed  of  annular,  and,  as  it  were, 
tendinous  fibres  *,  and  the  fifth  is  nervous. 

292.  The  pulmonary  artery  arifes  from  the 
right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  is  diftributed 
only  thro’  the  lungs,  but  that  with  a  vaft  number 
of  ramifications. 

293.  The  aorta,  called  alfo^  the  arteria  magna, 
or  great  artery,  arifes,  with  a  (ingle  trunk,  from 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  above  its  valves, 
called  the  femi-lunar  ones :  it  prefently  gives  two 
arteries,  called  coronary  ones,  to  the  heart  itfelf, 
and  its  auricles ;  and  after  this  its  trunk  is  bent, 
in  the  manner  of  an  arch  :  and  from  this  part  it 
fends,  in  human  fubjedfs,  ufually  three  amending 
branches ;  from  which  are  formed  the  two  caro¬ 
tids,  called,  from  their  fituation,  the  right  and 
left,  each  of  which,  about  the  larynx,  is  won¬ 
derfully  turned  and  bent  in  moft  fubjedts,  and  is 
divided  into  what  are  termed  the  external  and  the 
internal  carotid.' 

The  external  carotid  fends  branches  to  the 
larynx,  the  pharynx,  and  the  mufcles  of  the  os 
hypides  •,  the  jaws,  the  tongue,  the  lips,  the  mouth, 
the  nofe,  the  eyes,  the  ears,  the  temples,  and,  in 
fine,  to  all  the  external  parts  of  the  head. 
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The  internal  carotid  enters  into  the  cavity  of 
the  fkull,  and,  after  many  inflexions,  fends 
branches  to  the  feveral  parts  of  the  brain,  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  the  eyes,  the  noftrils, 
and  the  internal  ears. 

% 

The  fubclavians  are  two  ;  and  from  thefe  arifes, 
on  each  fide,  an  artery,  which  is  called  the  ver¬ 
tebral:  thefe  run  up  to  the  brain,  between  the 
foramina  of  the  tranfverfe  apophyfes  of  the  ver¬ 
tebrae*,  and,  after  making  many  windings,  enter 
the  cranium,  and  are  joined  to  the  carotids,  form¬ 
ing  the  cervicalis*,  with  the  fpinalj',  and  with 
thefe  are  diftributed  over  the  whole  brain. 

From  the  fubclavians  alfo  arife  the  mufculares 
colli,  which  are  uncertain  both  in  their  number 
and  fituation,  and  are  diftributed  thro5  the  mufcles 
of  the  neck. 

The  external  fcapulary  artery,  which  is  fent  to 
the  external  parts  of  the  fcapula. 

The  fuperior  intercoftals,  which  are  diftributed 
about  the  two  or  three  ftrft  ribs,  and  the  circum¬ 
jacent  parts. 

The  mediaftinal  artery,  diftributed  thro’  the 
mediaftinum,  thymus,  and  pericardium. 

The  fuperior  diaphragmatick  artery,  which 
defcends  to  the  diaphragm,  and  frequently  gives 
branches  to  the  parts  laft  mentioned  ;  particularly 
if  the  mediaftinal  artery,  as  is  fometimes  the  cafe, 
is  wanting. 

The  mammary  artery,  which,  running  under 
the  fternum,  defcends  quite  to  the  abdomen,  and 
fends  branches  to  the  breafts,  the  mufcles  of  the 
thorax,  and  thofe  of  the  abdomen. 

And,  finally,  the  axillary  arteries.  From  which 
are  derived  the  internal  fcapular,  which  goes  to 

*  See  Ridley’s  Anat.  Cerebr.  %.  i .  g. 

+  See  the  fame  in  the  fame  place. 
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the  parts  that  lie  under  the  fcapula  :  the  thoracick 
artery,  or  external  mammary  artery,  which  is 
diftributed  thro’  the  external  parts  of  the  thorax  : 
and  the  brachial,  which  ufually  defcends  undi¬ 
vided  as  far  as  to  the  bending  of  the  elbow,  only 
fending  off  little  branches  to  the  arm  ;  but,  from 
this  place  downward,  it  is  divided  into  two 
branches,  the  radiasus,  and  the  cubitaeus  *,  and 
thefe  are  divided  into  a  number  of  branches, 
which  run  to  the  hand,  and  to  the  feveral  fingers. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  brachial  artery  is  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  arm,  and  fometimes  in  the 
middle,  divided  into  branches ;  and  many  other 
variations  of  nature,  from  her  ordinary  courfe, 
are  met  with  in  different  fubjeds,  in  regard  to 
this  divifion. 

After  we  have  thus  traced  the  afcendent 
branches  of  the  aorta,  we  are  to  examine  its 
trunk,  which  defcends,  after  an  arch-like  inflexion, 
thro5  the  thorax  and  the  abdomen,  down  to  the 
os  facrum.  This  is  ufually  larger  in  women  than 
in  men  :  and  from  this  arife,  in  their  order. 

The  bronchial  artery  of  Ruyfch  ;  tho*  this 
fometimes  alfo  rifes  from  the  intercoftals  *. 

The  inferior  intercoflals,  which  are  diftributed 
about  all  the  ribs,  except  the  two  or  three  firft  ; 
and  fend  ramifications  to  the  marrow  in  thefpine, 
and  to  the  mufcles  of  the  abdomen. 

The  cefophag^ean  arteries,  which  run  to  the 
oefophagus,  and  have  been  obferved  but  by  few 
of  the  anatomical  writers. 

The  inferior  diaphragmaticks,  which  fometimes 
alfo  rife  from  the  cceliac. 

The  cceliac,  which  iffues  from  the  aorta,  juft 
below  the  diaphragm. 

*  See  Ruyfch’s  Dilucidat.  Valvul.  Lymphat.  p.  61.  and 
Epift,  6, 
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The  right  branch  of  this  fends  out  the  right 
gaflrick  and  epiploick,  the  pancreatick,  and  the 
duodenick,  the  hepatick  and  the  double  cyftick 
arteries. 

The  left  branch  of  it  fends  off  the  left  gaftrick 
and  epiploick  arteries,  the  gaftro- epiploick,  the 
great  fplenick,  and  alfo  many  of  the  pancreatick 
arteries. 

The  fuperior  mefenterick  next  runs  oft  from 
the  defcendent  trunk  of  the  aorta  :  this  is  diflri- 

r 

buted  to  the  mefentery,  and  to  the  fmall  intef- 
tines.  After  this 

The  renal  or  emulgent  arteries,  which  are 
fometimes  fingle,  fometimes  double,  on  each  fide; 
with  thefe  arife  the 

Atrabiliariae,  which  go  to  the  capfute  atrabi- 
liarise ;  and  the  adipofe,  which  run  to  the  adipofe 
membrane  of  the  kidneys ;  but  thele  alfo  often 
arife  from  the  renals. 

The  fpermaticks,  which  in  men  run  to  the 
tefticles,  and  in  women  principally  to  the  uterus. 

The  inferior  mefenterick,  which  goes  to  the 
larger  inteftines  5  and  one  branch  of  which,  in 
particular,  going  to  the  inteftinum  rebtum,  is 
called  the  internal  haemorrhoidak 

The  lumbar  ones,  which  are  various,  and  go 
to  the  mufcles  of  the  loins,  and  to  thofe  of  the 
abdomen,  and  other  of  the  circumjacent  parts. 

The  facra,  which  fometimes  defcends  thro5  the 
middle  of  the  os  facrum  to  the  pelvis  ;  fometimes 
arifes  one  from  each  iliac,  and  fometimes  is 
wanting. 

And,  finally,  the  two  iliacs,  each  of  which  is 
again  divided  into  two  parts,  the  internal,  and  the 
external. 

The  internal  branch  of  the  iliac  is  commonly 
called  the  hypogaftrick  :  this  runs  to  the  bladder, 
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the  inteftinum  reftu m,  where  it  is  called  the  ex- 
ternal  hmmorrhoidal  artery ;  to  the  parts  of  geneT 
ration,  the  buttocks,  and  the  adjacent  parts. 

The  external  branch  of  the  iliac  fends  out  the 
umbilical  artery  * ;  the  epigaflrick,  which  runs 
thro’  the  mufculus  redlus  of  the  abdomen,  up  to 
the  mammary  one  ;  the  pudendal,  which  goes  to 
the  curis  of  the  pudenda  ;  and,  finally,  the  crural, 
which  lies  upon  the  vein  -f,  and  is  divided  into  two 
parts*,  the  external,  which  is  fmaller,  and  is  dif- 
tributed  throughout  the  exterior  part  of  the  thigh  5 
and  the  internal,  which  is  larger,  and  forms  the 
popliteae,  the  furales,  and  the  tibial  arteries ;  and 
which  is  afterwards,  from  the  extremities  of  thefe, 
divided  into  a  multitude  of  branches,  to  which 
anatomifts  have  given  no  names,  in  the  foot. 

CHAP.  1L 

Of  the  Veins . 

294.  A  Vein  is  a  vefiel  which  carries  the  blood 
/X  from  the  feveral  parts  of  the  body  to 
the  heart.  The  primary  veins  of  the  human 
body  are  three  :  1.  The  pulmonary  vein.  2.  The 
vena  cava.  And,  3.  The  vena  portae. 

295.  The  pulmonary  vein  arifes  from  the  left 
auricle  of  the  heart,  where  it  firft  forms  a  finus ; 
and  is,  foon  after  that,  divided  into  four  branches, 
and  afterwards  into  innumerable  ones,  which  are 
ramified,  and  diftributed  thro’  the  whole  fubftance 
of  the  lungs  J. 

296.  The  vena  cava  arifes,  with  a  larger  finus, 
from  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart :  it  there  fends 

*  The  origin  of  this,  however,  varies  greatly. 

4  See  Morgagni’s  Adverfar.  z.  p.  87.- 

4  See  Drake’s  Anthropolog.  T.  1  3, 
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out  a  vein  to  the  heart  itfelf,  called  the  coronary- 
vein  *,  and  is  divided  into  two  trunks,  a  fupe¬ 
rior,  and  an  inferior. 

From  the  fuperior  trunk  of  the  vena  cava  there 
arife  the  following  veins  : 

The  vena  azygos*,  from  which  arife  after¬ 
wards  the  intercoftai  veins,  and  the  cefophageae. 

The  bronchial  vein,  which,  in  fome  fubje&s, 
indeed,  does  not  rife  feparate;  but  comes  from 
the  azygos,  and  fometimes  from  the  intercoftals, 
and  is  in  fome  fubjedts  wholly  wanting. 

The  mediaftinal  vein,  which  accompanies  the 
mediaftinal  artery. 

The  fuperior  diaphragmatick,  which  accom¬ 
panies,  in  the  fame  manner,  the  artery  of  that 
name  >  as  the  mediaftinal  does  the  mediaftinal 
artery.  And,  finally. 

The  fubciavians ;  from  which  arife,  on  each  fide. 

The  external  jugular,  diftributed  thro’  the  ex¬ 
ternal  parts  of  the  head  \  and  which,  in  its  feveral 
parts,  receives  different  denominations  from  them ; 
fuch  as  the  frontal,  the  temporal,  and  the  occi¬ 
pital,  &c. 

The  internal  jugular,  which  gives  ramifications 
to  the  larynx,  the  pharynx,  the  mufcles  of  the 
os  hyoides,  and  to  the  tongue :  thofe  which  are 
under  its  apex,  are  called  raninse.  Befide  thefe 
branches,  lent  off  from  different  parts  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  jugular,  its  trunk  terminates  in  a  diverti¬ 
culum,  called  the  jugular  fack,  and  brings  back 
the  blood  from  the  finus’s  of  the  dura  mater,  and 
from  the  brain. 

The  vertebral  vein,  which  afcends  to  the  cra¬ 
nium,  thro’  the  tranfverfe  apophyfes  of  the  verte¬ 
brae  of  the  neck,  and  runs  to  the  lateral  finus. 

*  See  Lancifi;  as  alfo  Morgagni,  Adverf.  j.  73. 
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The  fuperior  intercoftals,  diftribuced  about  the 
two  or  three  upper  ribs. 

The  mammary  veins,  which  accompany  the 
mammary  arteries. 

The  mufculares,  which  are  of  two  kinds,  the 
fuperior,  and  the  inferior. 

The  fcapulares,  which  are  alfo  of  two  kinds* 
external  and  internal,  and  the  external  thoracick. 

And,  finally,  the  axillary  ;  the  exterior  branch 
of  which  is  called  the  cephalick,  and  is  extended 
along  the  exterior  part  of  the  arm,  toward  the 
thumb:  and  its  interior  branch,  called  the  bafi- 
lick;  and  in  the  right  arm  the  -hepatick;  in  the 
left,  the  fplenick.  The  vena  mediana  is  formed 
of  the  concourfe  of  thefe,  in  the  flexure  of  the 
cubit.  And,  finally,  that  which  runs  over  the 
back  of  the  hand,  towards  the  little  finger,  is 
called  the  falvatella. 

The  inferior  trunk  of  the  vena  cava  is  remark** 
able  for  the  valves,  and  from  this  arife  the  fol¬ 
lowing  veins : 

The  diaphragm atick,  or  inferior  phrenick  veins, 
running  to  the  diaphragm. 

The  hepatick,  which  are  large,  and  have  many 
branches,  and  are  fent  to  the  liver. 

The  renal  veins,  from  the  left  of  which  rifes  the 
left  fpermatick  vein. 

The  acrabiliariae  and  adipofe;  but  thefe  are 
often  only  branches  from  the  renal  ones. 

The  right  fpermatick  vein,  and  near  it  feveral 
lumbary  veins. 

The  facra,  which  fometimes  is  found  double. 

And,  finally,  the  iliacs.  From  thefe,  on  each 
fide,  arife 

The  hypogaff ricks,  from  which  branches  run 
to  the  inteftinum  redtum,  and  to  the  anus:  thefe 
are  called  the  external  haemorrhoidal  veins :  and 
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others  to  the  bladder,  the  parts  of  generation,  the 
buttocks,  and  the  adjoining  mufcles. 

The  epigaftricks,  the  pudendal,  and  the  muf- 
culares,  all  which  accompany  the  arteries  of  the 
fame  denomination. 

The  crural,  which  run  to  the  feet ;  and  the 
internal  branch  of  which,  toward  the  internal 
malleolus,  is  called  the  faphaena ;  and  its  external* 
about  the  knee,  the  poplitsea :  in  the  interme¬ 
diate  part  of  the  leg  it  is  called  furalis  y  and  about 
the  great  toe  of  each  foot,  the  cephalick  vein  of 
the  foot. 

297.  The  vena  portae  has  fome  kind  of  refers 
blance  to  a  tree,  in  its  ftru&ure  *.  Its  roots,  or 
inferior  branches,  are  divided  into  the  right 
and  left. 

From  the  right  arife  all  the  meferiac  veins  of 
the  inteflines,  the  internal  haemorrhoida!,  and 
the  right  epiploicks. 

The  left  is  called  the  fplenic  vein  *,  and  from 
this  arife 

The  gaftrick  veins*  which  are  various,  and 
form  the  coronary  vein  of  the  ftomach. 

The  vafa  brevia,  the  epiploick,  and  the  gaflro- 
epiploick  veins. 

The  pancreatick,  and  fomedmes  alfo  the  in¬ 
ternal  hsemorrhoidal  vein. 

The  trunk  of  the  vena  portae,  which  goes  to 
the  liver,  affords  the  cyftick  veins,  the  right  gaf- 
trick,  the  duodenal,  and  this  often  the  pan¬ 
creatick. 

Laflly,  we  are  to  obferve  its  branches :  where 
the  trunk  begins  to  explicate,  it  con  ft itutes  -the 
finus  portae  in  the  liver  y  and  from  this  it  is  di- 

*  This  is  elegantly  and  juftly  figured  in  Chefelden’s  Ana¬ 
tomy,  T.  *6. 
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vided  into  innumerable  branches,  which  are  dif- 
perfed  thro*  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  liver. 

298.  The  veins  are  compofed  principally  of  a 
membranaceous,  a  valculous,  and  a  mufculous 
tunick  ;  but  thefe  are  vaftly  thinner  than  in  the 
arteries.  There  are,  in  fome  of  the  branches  of 

*  t  i 

the  vena  cava,  valves  deftined  to  be  of  fervice  in 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  but  there  are  none 
in  the  vena  portae,  nor  in  the  pulmonary  vein. 

CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Nerves . 

399.  t  H  E  nerves  are  cylindrick,  whitifh  Neuro,- 
X  parts,  ufually  fibrofe  in  their  ftru&ure,  loSX* 
or  compofed  of  clufters  of  filaments,  arifing  from 
the  brain,  or  rather  from  its  medulla  oblongata 
within  the  fkull,  and  from  the  fpinal  marrow,  and 
running  from  thence  to  every  part  of  the  body. 

The  nerves  are  ufually  divided  into  two  kinds : 
thofe  of  the  brain,  and  thofe  of  the  fpinal  mar¬ 
row.  The  nerves  of  the  brain  are  nine  pair : 

1.  The  olfadfory,  which  pafs  thro*  the  os  cri-* 
brofum  to  the  membrane  of  the  noftrilsj  fome 
account  of  which  has  already  been  given,  (S.  287.) 

2.  The  optick,  which,  by  their  expanfion, 
form  the  retina  of  the  eye. 

3.  The  motory  pair  of  the  eyes,  which  are 
divided,  each  near  the  orbit,  into  fix  parts  or 
branches:  of  which,  in  human  fubjedts,  the  firft 
branch  goes  to  the  elevator  palpebrae  •,  the  lecond, 
to  the  elevator  of  the  eye ;  the  third,  to  the  de- 
prefibr  •,  the  fourth,  to  the  adducent  ^  the  fifth, 
to  the  inferior  oblique ;  and  the  fixth,  into  the 
tunics  of  the  eyes  s  but  in  beafts  they  are  divided, 
much  otherwife. 
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4.  The  pathetick  of  Willis :  this  pair  were 
known  to  Eu Rachius.  They  are  very  fmail,  and 
run  to  the  trochlear  mufcie  of  the  eye. 

5.  The  guftatory  pair  :  thefe  are  very  large, 
and  are  divided,  within  the  cranium,  into  three 
branches,  immediately  under  the  dura  mater.  Of 
thefe,  the  firft  branch,  called  the  ophthalmick, 
runs  to  various  parts  of  and  about  the  eye,  the 
eyelids,  the  mufcles  of  the  forehead  and  nofe, 
and  the  teguments  of  the  face. 

The  fecond  branch  may  be  called  the  fuperior 
maxillary  one,  fince,  after  it  has  made  its  pa  Rage 
out  of  the  cranium  by  the  foramen  rotundum,  it 
is  diftributed  thro5  all  parts  of  the  upper  jaw,  the 
lips,  nofe,  paiate,  uvula,  gums,  and  teeth:  „a 
branch  of  it  aifo  runs  to  the  ear,  and  this,  joining 
with  a  branch  of  the  feventh  pair,  forms  the 
chorda  tympani,  already  defcribed  in  its  place. 
Befide  thefe,  it  fends  off  alfo  one  or  two  furculi, 
or  little  ramifications,  in  the  cranium  *,  and  thefe, 
together  with  a  little  branch  of  the  fixth  pair, 
fometimes  give  origin  to  the  intercoftal  nerve. 

The  third  may  be  called  the  maxillaris  inferior, 
fince,  after  paffing  out  at  the  foramen  ovale  of 
the  cranium,  it  is  diftributed  over  the  feveral  parts 
of  the  lower  jaw,  the  tongue,  and  teeth  particu¬ 
larly.  Ic  is  from  the  diRribution  of  this  part  that 
the  whole  pair  of  nerves  have. obtained  the  name 
of  par  guRatorium,  tho’  a  great  part  of  them 
ferves  to  very  different  purpofes,  and  is  carried  to 
parts  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  taRing, 

6.  The  abducent :  this  fends  out  a  branch  for 
the  formation  of  the  intercoRal  nerve  ;  but  almoft 
the  whole  of  the  nerve,  except  this,  is  carried  to 
the  mufculus  abducens  of  the  eye,  whence  the 
pair  are  named. 
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The  Intercoftal  nerve  is  formed  either  of  rami¬ 
fications  of  the  two  preceding  nerves,  or  only  qf 
thofe  of  the  fixth  pair.  It  makes  its  way  out  of 
the  cranium  by  the  paffage  of  the  internal  carotid, 
and  defcends,  near  the  eighth  pair,  thro’  the  neck ; 
and  thence  thro*  the  bread  and  abdomen,  even  to 
the  pelvis  •,  and,  in  its  way,  makes  various  plexus’s 
and  ganglia  *,  and  fends  branches  to  almoft  all  the 
parts  contained  in  the  bread  and  abdomen. 

7.  The  auditory  pair :  thefe  arife  with  two 
trunks,  the  one  of  which  is  called  the  portio  dura, 
or  hard  portion  ;  the  other  the  portio  mollis,  or 
foft  one.  This  lad  enters  the  foramen  of  the  qs 

{ *  a 

petrofum,  and  thence,  thro-  various  little  aper¬ 
tures,  gets  into  the  labyrinth  :  it  is  there  expanded 
over  all  its  parts,  and  condicutes  the  primary  or¬ 
gan  of  hearing.  • 

The  portio  dura,  or  harden  portion,  palling 
the  aquasdudt  of  Fallopius,  turns  back  one  or  more 
branches  from  the  anterior  furface  of  the  procefs 
of  the  petrofum  into  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  \ 
and  thefe  run  to  the  receptacles,  &c.  under  the 
dura  menynxf.  It  fends  off  alfo  another  branch 
internally,  which,  with  the  branch  from  the  fifth 
pair,  ferves  for  the  condrudtion  of  the  chord^ 
tympani :  and  it  alfo  lends  off  a  number  of  other 
fmaller  ramifications,  which  run  to  the  mufcles, 
and  other  parts  of  the  tympanum. 

The  red  of  this  pair  goes  off  to  the  external* 
ear,  the  pericranium,  the  mufcles  of  the  os 
hyoides,  the  lips,  the  eyelids,  and  the  parotids. 

8.  The  par  vagum,  (with  the  fpinalis  acceffo- 
rius  of  Willis :)  thefe  pafs  out  near  the  lateral 
finus’s  of  the  dura  mater,  and,  defcending  thro’ 

*  Of  the  fabrick  and  refemblance  of  thefe,  fee  Morgagty* 
Adverfar.  2. 

f  See  the  fame,  Adverf.  6.  p.  34. 
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the  neck  and  thorax  to  the  abdomen,  fend  out 
branches  by  the  way  to  the  larynx,  the  pharynx, 
the  heart,  the  lungs,  and  more  than  all  to  the 
ftomach.  It  alfo  fends  away,  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  thorax,  large  branches  to  the  larynx, 
which,  from  this  odd  pafiage,  are  called  recur¬ 
rents  ;  and,  finally,  thefe  are  varioufiy  implicated 
and  entangled  in  the  neck,  the  thorax,  and  the 
abdomen,  with  the  linguals,  the  cervicals,  and 
the  intercoftals. 

9.  The  lingual  pair  go  immediately  to  the 
tongue,  and  are  called,  by  fome,  the  motory 
nerves  of  the  tongue ;  but  by  others,  with  more 
juftice  and  propriety,  guftatoria. 

Finally,  we  are  to  obferve,  that  the  pair  of 
nerves,  which  the  generality  of  anatomical  writers, 
after  Willis,  have  called  the  tenth  pair  of  the 
head,  are,  for  many  unanfwerabie  reafons, 
to  be  properly  called  the  firft:  pair  ot  nerves  of 
the  neck. 

300.  The  nerves  of  the  fpinal  marrow  are 
thofe  which  arife  from  the  medulla,  or  marrow 
contained  in  the  fpine ;  not  from  the  brain.  Of 
thefe  there  are  properly  thirty-two  pair. 

Thofe  of  the  neck  are  no  lefs  than  eight  pair, 
and  from  thefe  there  are  innumerable  branches 
diftributed  thro5  the  mufcles  of  the  head,  the 
neck,  the  fcapula,  and  the  humerus.  From  the 
third  pair,  in  particular,  there  is  a  branch  which 
runs  up  to  the  ear :  from  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  pair  are  formed  the  nerves  of  the  diaphragm, 
which,  pairing  thro’  the  neck  and  the  bread,  de- 
fcend  to  the  diaphragm  :  the  fixtn,  feventh,  and 
eighth  pair  of  thefe,  together  with  the  firft  pair 
of  thofe  of  the  back,  after  they  have  been  joined 
by  various  anaftomofes,  form  the  fix  robuft  nerves 
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of  the  arm,  which  are  difperfed  throughout  the 
fcapulre,  the  arms,  the  hands,  and  the  fingers. 

To  this  divifion  alfo  is  the  fpinal  acceffory 
nerve  of  Willis  to  be  referred,  as  a  fort  of  ninth 
pair  of  nerves  of  the  neck  :  this  arifes  from  the 
fpinal  marrow,  about  the  origin  of  the  third  or 
fourth  pair,  and  pafles  thro’  the  great  foramen  in 
the  os  occipitis  up  into  the  cranium  :  it  is  then 
joined  to  the  par  vagum,  and,  coming  out  of  the 
cranium  again  by  the  fame  aperture,  it  recedes 
again  from  the  par  vagum,  and  is  bent  back  to 
the  mufculus  fcapulas  cucullaris,  or  trapezius  f. 

The  nerves  of  the  back  are  twelve  pairs :  thefe, 
befide  the  branch  which  they  give  to  the  brachial 
nerves,  run  intirely  in  the  fame  furrow  along  the 
ccHirfe  of  the  ribs,  and  are  difperied  over  the 
pleura,  the  intercoftal,  pedtoral,  and  abdominal 
mufcles,  the  breads,  and  other  parts  of  the 
thorax. 

The  nerves  of  the  loins  are  five  pair :  they  are, 
in  general,  difperfed  over  the  loins,  the  perito¬ 
naeum,  and  the  integuments  and  mufcles  of  the 
abdomen :  and,  befide  this,  their  firft  pair  often 
gives,  on  each  fide,  a  branch  to  the  diaphragm. 
The  fecond  pair,  after  inofculating  with  the 
branches  of  the  firft,  third,  and  fourth  pair,  forms 
the  crural  nerve,  which  is  diftributed  over  the 
anterior  part  of  the  thigh ;  and  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  a  branch  is  formed  of  the  conjunctions  of  the 
fecond,  third,  and  fourth  pair,  which  paftes  thro* 
the  great  foramen  of  the  os  pubis  to  the  fcrotum, 
the  tefticles,  and  the  adjoining  parts. 

*  Santorini  obferves,  in  oppofition  to  Ridley,  that  "this 
pair  do  not  arife  from  the  prior  but  from  the  posterior  ones, 
and  not  below  the  fifth. 

f  This  is  finely  delineated  by  Du  Verney  in  his  T raft,  de 
Aure  humana,  T.  u.  fig.  i. 
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The  fourth  and  fifth  pair  of  the  nerves  of  the 
loins,  joining  with  the  firft,  fecond,  third,  and 
fourth  pairs  of  the  os  facrum,  compofe  the  nerve 
called  the  ifchiatick,  or  the  pofterior  crural  nerve, 
which  is  the  largeft  in  the  human  body : 
from  hence  it  pafifes  out  between  the  mufciili 
glutasi  of  the  pelvis,  and  defcending  along  the 
hinder  part  of  the  thigh,  between  the  two  lower 
heads  of  the  os  femoris,  it  is  divided  into  branches, 
which  are  diftributed  over  the  whole  leg,  the  foot, 
and  the  toes.  Before  it  goes  out  of  the  pelvis, 
however,  it  fends  off  a  number  of  branches  to  the 
bladder,  the  inteltinum  redlum,  the  genitals,  and 
many  of  the  adjacent  parts. 

The  nerves  of  the  os  facrum,  finally,  are  five 
pair,  tho*  not  always  determinately  and  regularly 
fo :  they  pafs  thro5  the  anterior  foramina  of  this 
bone ;  and  the  fuperior  ones  of  them,  as  already 
obferved,'  compofe  the  ifchiatick  nerve  *,  and  what 
remains  is  difperfed,  in  a  multitude  of  ramifica¬ 
tions,  over  the  parts  contained  in  the  pelvis,  the 
inteftinum  redlum,  the  bladder,  the  parts  of  ge¬ 
neration,  and  the  other  adjacent  ones. 

The  pofterior  foramina  of  this  bone  are  very 
large,  but  thro9  thefe  there  pafs  no  nerves,  tho* 
many  of  the  anatomical  writers  have  unluckily 
afterted  that  there  do.  The  reader,  who  would 
enter  n^ore  deeply  into,  the  dodtrine  and  diftribu- 
tion  of  the  nerves,  fhould  ftudy  Willis’s  Treatife 
of  the  Brain  and  Nerves,  and  Vieuflen’s  Neuro- 
logia,  where  they  are  expreffed  by  large,  elegant, 
and  accurate  fig-tires. 

s — i  »  i 

301.  The  ftrudlure  and  fabrick  of  the  nerves 
is  pretty  eafily  diftinguifhable  in  moft  of  the  larger 
and  in  feme  of  the  fmaller  ones.  Befide  the  blood- 
veiTds  they  receive,  and  the  membranes  they  are 
iurrounded  with,  they  are  feen  to  be  compofed 
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of  a  fibrous  matter ;  or,  as  it  were,  of  bundles  or 
dufters  of  white,  cylindrick,  and  very  (lender  fila¬ 
ments  :  thefe  filaments,  on  the  {Iridteft  examina¬ 
tion  we  are  able  to  make  into  their  nature,  appear 
to  be  folid,  and  without  any  cavity  *.  Much  lefs 
are  we  to  fuppofe,  that  any  one  ever  faw  a  fluid 
contained  in  them,  as  too  many  authors,  and  thofe 
of  reputation,  have  attempted  to  perfuade  the 
world  they  had. 

Tho’  we  cannot  difcover,  by  our  mod  nice 
enquiries,  that  there  is  any  fuch  fluid  as  the  ani¬ 
mal  fpirits  contained  in  the  filaments  of  the  nerves, 
or  indeed  that  they  have  any  cavity  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  it ;  yet  it  is  very  pofiible,  that  there  may 
be  fuch  cavities,  tho5  too  fmall  for  our  difcovery, 
and  a  fluid  of  a  proportionable  finenefs  and  fub- 
tlety  in  them  :  and  the  following  arguments  have 
been  urged,  with  great  fhew  of  reafon,  in  fupport 
of  the  opinion  that  it  is  fo,  and  that  thefe  fila¬ 
ments  are  all  vefiels. 

1.  Recaufe  they  arife  from  the  brain  and  the 
fpinal  marrow,  in  exadlly  the  fame  manner  as  the 
other  dudls  do  from  the  other  vifcera  and  glands ; 
that  is,  they  rife  from  the  extremities  of  the  arte- 
riolse  of  the  cortical  fubflance  of  the  brain. 

2.  Becaufe  the  vaft  abundance  of  blood,  which 
is  carried  up  into  the  head  by  four  very  large  ar¬ 
teries,  when  we  confider  that  the  liver  is  nourifhed 
by  a  Angle  one,  and  that  but  a  fmall  one,  can¬ 
not  be  fuppofed  deftined  to  the  nutrition  of  the 
brain  alone,  or  at  all  neceflary  to  it ;  nor  indeed 
to  be  diredted  thither  with  any  vifible  intent,  un- 
lefs  for  the  fecretion  of  another  fluid,  and  that  in 
very  large  abundance,  to  be  there  made  from  it. 

*  Levvenhoeck  indeed  affirms,  that  he  had  often  found  a 
cavity  in  them  ;  but  he  is  not  free  from  errors  in  many  of  his 
xnicrofcopial  obfervations. 
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3.  Becaufe  the  nerves  continue  to  grow  to  be 
elongated,  and  to  be  nourifhed,  fioni  the  firft  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  formation  of  the  fetus  in  the  uterus 
to  the  full  growth,  and  to  extreme!!:  old  age  \ 
which  feems  hardly  poffibie  to  be  explained  any 
way,  unlefs  by  fuppofing  that  there  is  a  fubtle 
fluid  contained  in  them,  which  diftends  them,  and 
preferves  them  vigorous,  after  they  have  done 
growing. 

4.  Becaufe,  on  cutting  a  nerve  afunder,  the 
fenfation,  motion,  and  nutrition  of  the  part,  into 
which  it  was  inferted,  ceafes.  This  feems  to  fee 
the  importance  of  the  nerves  much  higher  than 
that  of  any  other  of  the  veffels,  and  to  give  proof 
that  the  influx  of  fome  fluid,  of  the  utmoft  con- 
fequence  to  the  part,  is  prevented  by  the  deflroy- 
ing  the  communication. 

5.  It  is  not  only  on  the  cutting  a  nerve  afunder 
that  this  happens,  but  alfo  on  the  only  tying  one 
np  ;  particularly  on  tying  up  the  nerves  of  the 
diaphragm,  in  a  living  fubjedt,  its  motion  is  al¬ 
ways  found  to  ceafe ;  and  on  prefTing  thefe  nerves 
below  the  ligature,  towards  the  diaphragm,  there 
returns  fome  motion  in  that  part :  and  this 
feems  to  plead  very  flrongly  in  favour  of  there 
being  fome  fluid  in  the  cavities  of  thefe  filaments, 
and  for  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm  depending 
on  it. 

6.  The  bufinefs  of  fleeping  and  waking  feems 
not  to  be  accountable  for  on  any  other  plan,  than 
that  of  allowing  a  fluid  of  this  kind  to  the  nerves. 
Certainly  nobody  yet  has  fo  much  as  tolerably  ac¬ 
counted  for  it  otherwife. 

7.  It  is  as  impoffible  alfo  to  explain  why  it  is, 
that  fo  furprifing  a  debility,  efpecially  in  people 
of  not  very  robuft  conflitiuions,  fucceeds  too  free 
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a  ufe  of  venery,  unlefs  by  having  recourfe  to 
thefe  animal  fpirits. 

8.  Nor,  indeed,  has  any  body  yet  been  able 
to  explain,  without  having  recourfe  to  the  fame 
fluid  in  the  nerves,  that  amazing  debility  that  is 
the  confequence  of  too  intenfe  ftudy;  or  that 
which  accompanies  many  difeafes,  and  particularly 
that  furprifing  lofs  of  ftrength  that  is  one  of  the 
conftant  fymptoms  in  malignant  fevers. 

9.  The  poflibility  of  a  cavity  in  the  nerves, 
and  of  a  fluid  being  contained  in  that  cavity,  tho* 
we  are  able  to  diftinguifh  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  may  alfo  be  eafily  evinced  from  the  obfer- 
vation  of  the  growth  and  nuturation  of  fruits. 
In  the  {talks  of  a  cherry,  for  inftance,  we  are  only 
able  to  difcover  a  fet  of  fibres,  which,  like  the 
while  filaments  of  which  the  nerves  are  compofed, 
appear  to  be  perfectly  folid :  no  cavity,  nor  any 
juice,  ever  was  diftinguifhed  in  any  of  thefe  fila¬ 
ments  ;  yet  it  is  very  evident,  that  they  muff  have 
cavities,  and  thofe  much  larger  than  there  is  a 
neceflicy  of  fuppofing  thofe  in  the  nervous  fila¬ 
ments  ;  fince,  unlefs  a  juice,  and  that  of  a  much 
coarfer  and  thicker  nature  than  we  need  fuppofe 
that  of  the  nerves  to  be,  paffed^  thro*  them,  it 
would  be  impoflible  for  the  fruit  to  increafe  in 
fize.  The  very  (lone,  in  this  cafe,  is  formed  of 
particles  that  have  paflfed  thro’  cavities,  thus  im¬ 
perceptible  to  us.  And  after  we  have  been  obliged 
to  acknowledge  this,  furely  it  can  be  no  great 
conceflion  to  allow  a  poflibility  of  cavities  and  a 
fluid  in  the  nerves;  the  apparent  necefflty  of 
which  our  reafon  plainly  fhews,  tho*  our  bodily 
organs  cannot  {hew  its  exiftence. 

10.  Finally,  thofe  who  abfolutely  deny  the 
exiftence  of  animal  fpirits,  or  of  a  fluid  conveyed 
thro’  the  cavities  of  the  nervous  filaments,  allow 
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no  purpofe,  or  at  Jeaft  but  a  very  inconfiderablc 
one,  for  which  the  nerves  themfelves  can  have 
been  formed  :  if  they  fay,  that  the  foul  works  on 
the  body  by  a  contraction  of  the  nerves,  and  thus 
produces  motion,  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  no 
powers  of  contraction  can  be  fliewn  to  be  in  the 
nerves.  And,  befide  this,  the  phenomena  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  from  the  tying  up  of  a  nerve, 
cannot  be  explicated  any  other  way  than  by  allow¬ 
ing  the  exiftence  of  a  fluid,  whofe  courfe  is  thus 
ftopt ;  for  the  ligature  would  not  be  of  any  force 
towards  the  preventing  its  powers  of  contraction, 
as  is  evident  from  the  confequence  of  tying  a  rope 
round,  ever  fo  firmly,  in  one  part,  with  a  thread  : 
the  power  of  contracting  will  not  be  prevented  by 
that. 

302.  The  great  ufe  of  the  nerves,  therefore^ 
feems  to  be,  tho’  we  are  not  able  perfectly  to  de- 
monftrate  it,  to  convey  to  all  parts  of  the  body, 
nay,  by  their  minute  fibrils  of  the  laft  divifion,  to 
every  point  of  every  part  of  the  body,  a  fluid  of 
an  extremely  fubde  kind,  fecreted  in  the  brain 
and  in  the  fpinal  marrow,  and  deftined  for  no  lefs 
noble  a  purpofe  than  the  fenfation,  motion,  and 
nutrition  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  whole  human 
Fabrick* 

The  reader,  who  would  enter  farther  into  this 
nice  and  important  difquifition,  would  do  well  to 
read  Boerhaave’s  chapter  on  the  brain,  in  his  In- 
ftitutes  and  Morgagni’s  Adverfar.  2.  p.  70.  and 
the  two  fucceeding  ones ;  and  the  29th  and  30th 
of  his  fixth  Adverf.  where  he  treats  judicioufly 
and  deeply  on  this  fubjeCt ;  and,  after  thefe, 
Burggrave  on  the  Exiftence  of  the  Animal  Spirits. 

There  are  many  at  this  time  who  abfolutely 
deny  the  exiftence  both  of  thefe  fpirits,  and  of  the 
cavities  fuppofed  to  contain  them,  becaufe  they 
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can  fee  neither ;  and  fome  of  them  have  gone  fo 
far  as  to  cenfure,  very  feverely,  thofe  who  have 
aflferted  the  exiftence  of  them ;  tho’  with  no  bet¬ 
ter  proof  againft  their  exiftence  than  this  of  their 
not  having  been  able  to  make  them  the  objects  of 
their  fenfes.  But  it  may  be  obferved,  that  they 
reafon  very  erroneoufly  on  the  fubjed  of  this  fluid, 
who  fuppofe,  from  its  offices,  that  there  is  any 
neceflity  of  its  being  grofs  enough  to  be  obvious 
to  our  fenfes :  on  the  contrary,  its  effeds  feem 
rather,  as  Schelhammer  has  juftly  obferved,  to 
fhew  that  it  ought  to  be  as  fubtile  as  penetrating, 
and  as  fwift  in  its  motions  as  light,  and  to  diffufe 
itfelf  as  univerfally  and  inftantaneoufly  thro*  the 
places  of  its  deftination.  Some  inftances  we  have 
given,  feem  to  (hew  a  neceflity  of  all  this  fubtility 
in  it ;  and  if  we  will  allow  it,  that  it  follows  evi¬ 
dently  enough,  that  it  is  more  proper  to  be  an 
objed  of  our  reafon  than  of  our  fenfes,  and  to  be 
feen  by  its  effeds  rather  than  by  its  furface.  We 
cannot  fee,  nor  ever  can  exped  to  fee,  the  veflfels 
thro’  which  the  fluids  circulate  in  the  legs  of  a 
mite ;  yet  we  are  very  certain,  that  there  are  fuck 
veflels  and  fuch  fluids  there.  The  air,  and  many 
other  exiftences,  might  aifo  be  mentioned,  as 
things  which  we  never  do  nor  ever  can  fee*,  yet 
whofe  effeds  very  plainly  prove  to  us,  that  there 
are  i'uch  things. 
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BOOK  V. 

Of  Myology. 

CHAP.  I. 

Of  Myology  in  general. 

3°3*  /TYology  is  the  dodtrine  of  the  muf- 
I  m/i  cles,  explaining  their  fabrick,  their 
.JL  ▼  JL  origin,  infertion,  fituation  and  ufe. 

304.  A  mufcle  is  an  inftrument  of  motion:  it 
is  a  part  of  the  human  body  deftined  for  the 
moving  fome  other  part,  and  that  in  general  by  a 
voluntary  motion,  or  fuch  as  is  dictated  by  the 
will.  It  is  compofed  principally  of  flefhy  and  of 
tendinous  fibres,  which  have  alfo  veffels  of  all 
kinds,  arteries,  veins,  nerves,  and  lymphaticks ; 
all  which  parts  are  furrounded  by  or  inclofed  in 
one  common  membrane, 

305.  A  mufcle  is  divided,  by  anatomifts,  into 
the  body  and  the  two  extremities:  the  body  is 
called,  alfo  the  belly  of  the  mufcle,  venters  and 
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the  two  extremities,  if  they  are  white,  are  called 
tendons. 

That  extremity  where  the  mufcle  arifes  is  called 
its  head,  caput ,  or  its  beginning,  its  origin,  or  its 
fixed  point.  Its  other  extremity,  or  end,  is  called 
its  tail,  its  moveable  point,  and  often  its  tendon  ; 
and,  finally,  this,  if  it  be  broad  and  membra¬ 
naceous,  is  called  an  aponeurofis. 

306.  The  adtion  of  a  mufcle  confifls  properly 
in  the  contraction  of  its  belly,  after  whatever 
manner  that  is  done  :  by  this  means  its  extremities 
approach  toward  one  another ;  and  by  this  means 
alfo  the  part,  into  which  the  end  of  the  mufcle 
is  inferred,  moves  as  if  it  were  drawn  by  a  cord. 
Schelhammer*  is  of  opinion,  that  this  contraction 
of  the  belly  of  a  mufcle  is  performed  by  means  of 
a  corrugation  of  the  fibres,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  we  fee  an  earth-worm  fhorten  and  contradl  itfelf 
by  corrugating  its  fkin,  &c.  Morgagni  -f,  on  the 
other  hand,  alledges,  that,  in  order  to  underftand' 
the  power  of  motion  in  a  mufcle,  we  ought  to 
attend  to  Wallis’s  experiment;  by  which  it  is 
evidently  proved,  that  the  fmallefl  force  imagin¬ 
able  of  the  air,  driven  thro5  a  cylindrick  tube  into 
a  bladder,  will,  by  diftending  its  width,  and 
lhortening  its  length,  caufe  it  to  raife  up,  and 
fuftain  a  weight  of  fixty  or  feventy  pounds. 

Others  have  demonftrated,  by  hydroftatical 
principles,  that  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  a  fluid, 
diredted  thro?  a  fmall  cylindrick  tube,  placed  on 
a  vefiel  of  a  larger  bale,  and  already  filled,  will 
be  able,  in  the  fame  manner,  to  move  and  raife 
up  a  large  weight :  from  which  fliey  fhew  that  it 
follows,  that  the  belly  of  a  mufcle  fwells  in  the 
time  of  its  contradfion  or  adtion  ;  and  that  this 

*  See  his  Analeft.  Anatom.  DifTert,  7. 

f  See  his  Adverfaria  5.  p.  1 12, 
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intumefcence  may,  my  and  muft,  have  very  great 
efEecSls. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are,  among  the  lateft 
and  moft  celebrated  writers,  fome  who  affirm, 
that  the  belly  of  a  mufele  does  not  fwell,  or  be¬ 
come  diftended  at  all,  in  the  time  of  its  contrac¬ 
tion  :  but  it  would  be  well,  if  the  afferters  of  this 
opinion  would,  while  they  forcibly  draw  up  the 
under-jaw  to  the  upper,  lay  two  or  three  of  their 
fingers  upon  either  the  temporal  or  mafleter  mu  fi¬ 
de  ;  for,  in  this  cafe,  they  will  have  the  mod  evi¬ 
dent  of  all  conviction,  that,  while  thefe  mufcles 
aft,  their  bellies  are  in  reality  diftended,  and  ren¬ 
dered  firmer.  Or  let  them  only,  when  the  hand 
is  placed  in  a  proper  fituation,  forcibly  draw  the 
thumb  toward  the  firft  finger,  and  they  may  both 
fee  and  feel,  in  the  moft  evident  manner  in  the 
world,  that  the  mufele  between  the  thumb  and 
the  index  fwells,  or  is  diftended  in  its  middle,  as 
the  adtion  of  drawing  the  thumb  toward  the 
•  finger  is  performed.  A  number  of  other  inftances 
of  the  certainty  of  this  fadt  might  be  brought ; 
but  this  la  ft  alone  is  fo  obvious  and  indifputable, 
that  more  are  not  neceflary  *. 

In  many  of  the  mufcles  both  the  extremities 
are  moveable :  thefe  properly  have  no  fixed  point 
at  all ;  but  in  thefe,  that  part  which,  of  the  two, 
is  leaft  moveable,  is  always  called  the  head,  or  the 
fixed  point,  by  the  anatomical  writers  ♦,  and  the 
more  moveable  part,  or  end,  is  called  the  tail,  or 
the  pundtum  mobile.  This,  however,  cannot  be 
done  univerfally,  fince  there  are  cafes  in  which 

*  The  reader,  who  would  enter  more  deeply  into  this  difi 
quifition,  may  confult  Borelli  de  Motu  Animalitim ;  Ber- 
nouilli  de  Motu  Mufcul.  Berger’s  Phyfiolog.  cap.  22.  Boer- 
haave’s  Indicates,  in  his  chapter  of  Mufcular  Motion  ;  and 
Mead’s  Introduction  to  Cowper’s  Myographia, 
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^at  extremity  of  a  mufcle,  which  was  a  little  be¬ 
fore  the  moveable  point,  becomes  the  fixed  point ; 
and  that  which  was  the  fixed,  becomes  the  move- 
able  one.  Examples  of  this  we  have  in  the  fca- 
lein,  the  fcrrari  antici,  and  fome  of  the  mufcles 
of  the  abdomen,  not  to  mention  any  others. 

307.  Among  the  mufcles  there  are  certain  dif¬ 
ferent  ones,  which  confpire  in  the  fame  adion, 
and  fo  perform  the  fame  motions  as  affociates. 
Such  are  the  flexors  or  extenfors  of  the  arm,  and 
the  like  :  hence  thefe,  and  fuch  others  as  confpire 
in  the  fame  manner  to  the  fame  adion,  are  called 
by  authors  focii  and  congeneres. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  regard  the  con¬ 
trary  adions  of  certain  mufcles,  as  the  extenfors 
of  any  part  which  ad  quite  contrarily  to  the 
flexors,  thefe  are  called  antagonift  mufcles:  in 
this  cafe,  both  the  kinds  ading  together,  render 
the  limb  rigid  or  immoveable  :  this  adion  of  the 
mufcles  is  called  motus  tonicus.  We  are  alfo  to 
obferve,  on  this  occafion,  that  feveral  of  the  muf¬ 
cles,  confldered  fingly  and  feparately,  perform 

other  kind  of  motions  than  thole  aferibed  to  them 

► 

in  regard  to  the  whole  part :  thus  the  maftoide 
mufcle,  the  redus  major  capitis,  &c.  when  they, 
ad  on  both  fides,  bend  the  head  forwards  ;  but 
when  only  on  one  fide,  they  draw  the  head 
obliquely  downwards,  and  to  one  fide.  Hence, 
from  the  diverfity  of  the  mufcles,  which  ad 
either  alone  or  conjundly  with  their  affociates,  or 
with  others,  there  arife  feveral  intermediate  mo¬ 
tions,  quite  different  from  the  primary  ones,  and 
fuch  as  have  not  hitherto  been  fufficiently  ob- 
ferved. 

This  does  not  only  happen  in  regard  to  the 
mufcles  of  the  head,  the  flexors  and  extenfors, 
and  the  like,  but  to  feveral  others  ^  and  parricu- 
.  .  R  2  larlv 
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larly  to  thofe  of  the  eyes,  the  lips,  the  jaws,  the 
tongue,  the  neck,  the  abdomen,  the  arm,  the 
carpus,  &c.  Thefe  we  are  carefully  to  attend  to, 
and  explain  to  ourfelves,  by  what  particular  muf- 
cles,  acting  diftinClively,  they  are  performed^ 
otherwife  we  Ihall  never  be  able  to  underftand 
the  various  and  wonderful  motions  of  the  parts. 

Window’s  excellent  obfervations  on  the  actions 
of  the  mufcles,  publifhed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Paris  Academy  for  the  year  1720,  deferve  to  be 
carefully  read  on  this  occafion.  Among  other 
curious  things,  this  author  fhews,  that  a  great 
many  of  the  motions  of  the  mufcular  parts  are 
not  owing  to  the  fuppofed  contraction,  but  to  the 
relaxation  of  the  mufcles  of  the  oppofite  fide. 

308.  The  mufcular  fibres  are,  according  to  the 
action  they  are  intended  for,  of  various  directions  1 
feme  are  ftrait,  others  oblique,  others  tranfverfe, 
others  annular,  and  others  fpiral. 

309.  Some  of  the  mufcles  confift  of  one  Ample 
or  uniform  feries  of  fibres  :  thefe  are  from  this 
diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  fimplices.  Others 
are  compofed  of  various  and  often  contrary  courfes 
of  fibres  j  and  thefe  are  fometimes  fo  cioiely  and 
regularly  arranged  together,  that  they  feem  to 
form  feveral  feparate  leffer  mufcles,  and  the  large 
one  confequently  appears  to  be  compofed  of  a 
number  of  others  :  thefe  are  therefore  called  com- 
pofit  mufcles.  Steno,  Rorelli,  and  Lower,  have 
excellently  explained  the  nature  of  thefe  kind  of 
mufcles.  The  more  of  thefe  duffers  of  fibres, 
or  fmaller  mufcles,  there  enter  into  the  com  poll- 
tion  of  a  larger,  the  thicker  and  flronger  it  is. 

310.  The  motions  of  the  far  greater  part  of 
the  mufcles  are  voluntary,  or  dependent  on  our 
will :  thofe  of  fome  others  are  wholly  involun¬ 
tary.  The  former  are  called  animal,  the  other 

natural 
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natural  motions.  Finally,  the  morions  of  fome 
of  the  mufcles  are  of  a  mixed  kind,  partly  ani¬ 
mal,  and  partly  natural.  Thofe  mufcles  which 
perform  the  voluntary  motions,  receive  nerves 
from  the  brain  or  fpinal  marrow  :  thofe  which 
perform  their  motions  involuntarily,  have  their’s 
from  the  cerebellum:  thole  whole  motion  is  part¬ 
ly  voluntary,  partly  involuntary,  have  their  nerves 
in  part  from  the  brain,  and  in  part  from  the  cere¬ 
bellum.  As  we  find,  that  a  mufcle  can  no  longer 
aft,  when  its  nerve  is  either  cut  afuncler,  or  tied 
up  ;  fo  the  fame  abfolute  dependance  it  has  on  its 
artery.  The  experiments  of  Steno,  and  others, 
on  Jiving  quadrupeds,  fhew  that,  on  the  cutting 
or  tying  up  the  artery,  the  mulcle  in  the  fame 
manner  Joles  its  whole  power  of  motion. 

3 1 1.  The  mufcles  generally  receive  their  names 
from  their  fixed  and  their  moveable  points  con¬ 
jointly  *,  fometimes  from  the  fixed  point  only,  and 
fomedmes  only  from  the  moveable  one  :  fome  of 
them  alfo  are  denominated  from  their  ufes,  and 
lome  from  their  figure,  or  refemblance  to  other 
things :  and,  finally,  lome  from  their  place,  their  fize, 
tuation,  or  their  other  qualities;  as  will  appear  more 
at  large  in  our  confideration  of  the  mufcles  fepa- 
rately.  The  figures  of  the  mufcles  mo  ft  to  be 
depended  upon  are  thofe  of  Vefalius,  Drake,  and 
Cowper  in  his  Myotomia. 

312.  We  (hail  begin  to  enumerate  them  from 
the  hekd,  thence  defending  regularly  to  the  loot. 
Alter  this,  we  (ball  enquire  into  their  number ;  a 
thing  moil  writers  are  ftrangely  difagreed  about, 
and  that  with  very  fufficient  caufe,  as  nothing  ab- 
foiutely  certain  can  be  eftablilhed  about  it :  they 
are  certainly  more  than  five  hundred  in  the  whole 
body. 

^3 
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CHAP,  II. 

Of  the  feveral  mufcles  of  the  cutis  of  the  head . 

313.  rjiHE  mufcles  of  the  cutis  of  the  cra- 
nium  are  four :  two  called  frontal,  and 
two  occipital. 

The  frontal  mufcles  are  very  thin :  they  are 
fituated  under  thefkin  of  the  foiehead,  and  have 
both  their  extremities  moveable,  excepting  only 
for  a  few  fibres,  which  arife  from  the  inferior 
edge  of  the  os  frontis.  They  are  extended  on 
each  fide,  under  the  eyelids,  from  ihe  orbicularis 
of  the  eyelids,  near  the  larger  can  thus  of  the 
eye,  beyond  the  middle  of  the  orbit,  toward  the 
leffer  canthus,  and  extend  fomewhat  obliquely 
outwards  over  the  os  frontis :  after  this  they  ex¬ 
pand  their  tendons  over  the  upper  part  of  the 
cranium,  and  feem  to  be  joined  with  the  aponeu- 
rofes  of  the  occipi tales,  which  are  fixed.  By  this 
means  they  are  able  to  move  the  fkin  of  the  fore¬ 
head,  and  the  eyebrows.  The  antagonifts  to 
thefe  are  the  orbiculares  palpebrarum,  on  which 
they  are  affixed. 

The  occipital  mufcles  are  alfo  ufually  very  thin  : 
they  arife,  on  each  fide,  from  the  os  oecipitis, 
where  it  adheres  to  the  temporal  bones :  they 
afcend  upwards  over  the  olfa  bregmatis,  and  join 
their  aponeurofes  with  the  frontal  ones,  to  which 
they  feem  to  afford  their  fixed  point.  They,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  frontal  ones,  cover  the  head,  as 
it  were,  with  a  helmet  or  cap,  and  they  affifl 
their  a&ions*.  Morgagni  has  obferved,  that 

*  Cowper  is  of  opinion,  that  thefe  two  frontal  mufcles 
may  more  properlv  be  efteemed  one  digaftrick  one.  See  his 
Myotom.  fol.  p.  16. 

thefe 
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thefe  occipital  mufcles  are  fometimes  intirely  want¬ 
ing  •,  and  at  others,  when  not  abfoiutely  deficient, 
that  they  are  io  thin  that  it  is  icarce  pollible  to  fee 
them  :  fometimes  alfo  they  are  larger  than  ufual, 
and  are  divided,  as  it  were,  each  into  two.  It  has 
been  from  an  examination  of  them  in  fome  fub- 
je£t,  in  which  they  were  of  this  kind,  that  San¬ 
torini*  makes  two  occipital  mufcles  of  each  fide. 

314.  The  eyebrow  has  only  one  mufcle :  this 
is  called  its  corrugator,  or  depreffor.  It  rifes  on 
each  fide  from  the  root  of  the  nofe,  and  is 
obliquely  inferted  into  the  eyebrow.  It  moves  the 
eyebrow  downward  ;  and  when  the  two  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  two  eyebrows  a6t  together,  they  draw 
them  toward  one  another.  The  frontal  mufcles, 
on  the  other  hand,  elevate  the  eyebrows.  There 

Teems  fome  reafon  on  the  fide  of  thofe,  who  ftip- 
pofe  this  a  part  of  the  frontalis.'  Santorini  judges 
it  part  of  the  orbicularis^. 

315.  The  mufcles  of  the  eyelids  are  three: 
the  orbicularis,  the  elevator,  and  the  depreffor. 
The  orbicularis,  or  conftri&or  of  the  eyelid,  is 
fingle:  it  rifes  from  the  upper  apophyfis  of  the 
maxillary  bone,  near  the  larger  canthus  of  the 
eye,  and  furrounds  the  eyelid  with  a  feries  of  or¬ 
bicular  fibres,  ferving  to  fhut  it :  in  this  abtion 
alfo  it  depreffes  and  draws  forward  the  eyebrow  j, 
and  elevares  the  lower  eyelid  §. 

The  elevator  proprius  palpebrae  fu periods,  or 
proper  elevator  of  the  upper  eyelid,  has  its  origin 
in  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  and  its  infertion  in 
the  edge  of  the  upper  eyelid,  near  the  cartilage 
of  the  tarfus. 

♦ 

*  Pag.  8  and  9.  4'  Pag.  8  and  9. 

4  See  Morgagni,  Adverf.  2.  p  28. 

§  See  the  fame  author,  Adverf.  6.  p.  44, 
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The  depreffor  palpebras  inferioris,  or  depreffor 
of  the  lower  eyelid,  is  a  feries  of  flefhy  fibres, 
fometimes  thinner,  fometimes  thicker,  arifing 
from  the  cutis  of  the  cheeks,  and  fometimes  from 
the  os  jugalis,  and  is  inferred  into  the  lower  edge 
of  the  orbicularis :  by  thefe  fibres  it  is,  if  we 
ffridtly  attend  to  it,  that  the  lower  eyelid  is  drawn 
downward,  when  we  open  the  eye. 

CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  mufcles  of  the  eyes » 

316.  HE  mufcles  of  the  eye  are  feven  in 
^  quadrupeds^  but  in  man  they  are  only 
fix  *,  and  are  diftinguifhed  into  two  lets,  under 
the  names  of  redli  and  obliquh 

The  re&i  are  four:  they  arife  near  the  ambit 
of  the  foramen  of  the  optick  nerve,  in  the  fun¬ 
dus  of  the  orbit ;  and  are  inferted  into  the  fcle- 
rotica,  not  far  from  the  ambit  of  the  cornea  -f. 
They  are,  the  fuperior  attollens,  called  alfo  the 
fuperbus,  which  raifes  the  eye. 

The  inferior  deprimens,  called  alfo  the  humilis, 
which  draws  it  downward. 

The  exterior  abducens,  called  alfo  indignato- 
rius,  which  draws  it  fideways  and  outwardly. 

The  interior  adducens,  called  alfo  bibitorius, 
which  draws  it  inwardly. 

If  two  of  thefe  mufclertdf  conjundtly,  the  eye 
has  an  intermediate  or  oblique  direction . 

The  oblique  of  the  eye,  called  alfo  rotatores, 
are  two ;  a  larger,  and  a  fmajler. 

*  Thefe  are  finely  figured  in  Euftachius,  T.  39. 

■f  Morgagni,  4dverfar.  6.  98.  observes,  that  they  are  ex¬ 
tended  alfo  to  the  eyelids,  efpeeially  the  lower,  and  affift  in 
their  motions. 
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The  obliquus  major,  called  alfo  obliquus  fupe- 
rior,  and  trochlearis,  the  greater,  upper,  or  troch- 
lear  oblique  mufcle  of  the  eye,  has  its  origin  near 
the  precedent  *,  but  it  pafies  thro’  a  lingular  troch¬ 
lea^,  of  an  almoft  cartilaginous  ftrudhire,  near 
the  large  canthusof  the  eye  :  from  thence  it  again 
turns  back,  and  is  inferted  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  eye,  near  its  middle :  hence  it  obliquely  de¬ 
press  the  pupil,  and,  in  fome  degree,  draws  it 
outward. 

The  obliquus  minor,  or  inferior,  the  lelTer  or 
lower  oblique  mufcle  of  the  eye,  arifes  from  the 
anterior  and  inner  part  of  the  orbit,  not  far  from 
the  nafal  canal :  it  furrounds  obliquely  the  lower 
part  of  the  bulb,  and  is  inferted  into  its  exterior 
part,  near  the  middle.  Hence  it  moves  the  pupil 
of  the  eye  obliquely  upwards,  which  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  has  generally  been  fuppofed  to 
be  its  efftdt.  Both  thefe  obliqui  a&ing  together, 
draw  the  eye  forwards ;  and  thus  they  are  the  an- 
tagonifts  of  the  re&i  which  draw  it  backwards. 

The  feventh  mufcle  of  the  eye,  which  is  pecu¬ 
liar  to  quadrupeds,  arifes  from  the  bottom  of  the 
orbit,  from  the  whole  circumference  of  the  optick 
nerve :  it  furrounds  the  whole  pofterior  part  of 
the  fclerotica,  and  feems  deflined  to  ferve  for  the 
protufion  of  the  bulb  of  the  eye. 


*  See  Morgagni,  Adv'erfar.  6.  98.  See  alfo  Winflow’s 
Memoir  on  this  iubj^ft,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Paris  Aca¬ 
demy  1721,  1 
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CHAP.  IV, 


Of  the  mufcles  of  the  ear . 

317.  HE  mufcles  of  the  externa!  ear  are 
JJ  frequently  fo  very  fmall  as  fcarce  to  be 
vifiblej  and  fometimes,  indeed,  they  are  abfo- 
lutely  wanting:  from  this,  and  from  their  action 
being  fcarcely  perceptible,  Schelhammer  has  re¬ 
jected  them  from  among  the  number  of  effentiai 
or  ordinary  parts  of  the  human  body  *.  The  an¬ 
ti  ents  feein  alfo  to  have  negledted  them  for  the 
lame  reafon  *,  and  Galen,  in  particular  ~f,  efteems 
them  rather  the  lineaments  of  mufcles  than  real 
and  perfect  ones.  Columbus  t  and  Fallopius  § 
were  the  fir  ft  who  clefcribed  them  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  propriety  ;  and  they  both  agree  in  faying, 
that  they  are  not  found  in  all  fubjedts.  Fallopius 
in  particular  fays,  that  he  had  fometimes  found 
three :  the  firft  of  thefe,  he  fays,  was  fituated  in 
the  anterior  part  of  the  ear,  arifing  from  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  frontal  mufcle,  and  thence  descend¬ 
ing  very  thin  toward  the  ear,  into  the  fuperior 
and  anterior  part  of  which  it  is  inferred.  The 
fecond  arifes,  with  a  thin  and  fine  beginning, 
above  the  mamillary  procefs ;  and  thence  defcend- 
ing  tranfverfely,  it  grows  a  little  wider  ;  and  after 
it  has  divided  into  three  fingers,  as  it  were,  it  is 
implanted  into  the  pofterior  part  of  the  ear.  The 
third  is  a  part  of  what  is  called  the  platyfma 
myoides ,  from  which  fometimes  there  afcends 
a  part,  which  is  inferted  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
ear. 

*  Traci.  deAuditu,  p.  1.  c.  1.  n.  7. 

*f  De  Ufa  Partium,  1.  16.  c.6. 

X  De  re  Anatomica. 

$  Obfervat.  Anatom. 
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Cafferius  *  and  Bid  loo  *f,  indead  of  three, 
reckon  five;  but  Du  Verneyf  acknowledges  only 
two,  a  fuperior,  and  a  pollerior  :  and  Cowper  § 
agrees,  that  this  alfo  has  been  the  determination  he 
has  falien  into  often,  on  an  almofi  infinite  number 
of  examinations.  Valfalva  (1  figures  them,  adding 
to  thefe  two  another,  under  the  name  of  an  ante¬ 
rior  one.  After  him,  Vieufifens  defcribes  four, 
and  countenances  his  determination,  by  exprefiy 
faying,  that  he  had  examined  the  ear  a  thoufand 
times  before  he  would  venture  to  defcribe  them  ; 
and  that  his  figures  are  fo  accurate,  that  nothing 
farther  could  be  neceffary  on  the  occafion  ^[. 

Santorini,  who  feems  not  to  have  met  with  this 
*  * § 

piece  of  Vieuffens’s,  accufes  almofi  all  the  authors, 
who  had  gone  before  him,  of  great  errors  on  this 
head,  and  gives  a  new  delineation  **  of  the  who'e. 
It  is  probable  enough,  that  all  thefe  audiors,  tho* 
they  differ  fo  extremely  from  one  another,  yet 
defcribe  what  they  faw  ;  for  the  mufcles  under 
confideration  vary  fo  extremely,  that  they  may 
have  appeared  as  they  all,  except  Bidloo  indeed, 
defcribe  them,  in  different  fubjefts :  they  are  fcarce 
alike,  in  all  refpecls,  in  any  two  bodies:  ufually 
there  are  only  two  of  them,  the  fuperior  and 
poflerior,  already  defcribed ;  but  thefe  often  dif¬ 
fer  extremely  in  their  figure.  Their  life  feems  to 
be,  to  give  a  tenfion  or  relaxation  to  the  external 
ear,  according  as  is  neceffary  for  the  different  de¬ 
grees  of  founds. 

*  Tra&at.  de  Audita, 

f  Anat.  T.  1 2.  fig.  1. 

t  Tractat.  de  Auditu. 

§  Myotomia  nova,  p.  29. 

||  De  Aure  human. 

II  Traitte  de  P  Oreille  ;  in  which  alfo  the  Paris  Cenfor 
greatly  commends  Vieuffens’s  figures. 

**  Qbfervat.  Anatom. 
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The  mufcles  which  Valfalva  gives  to  the  tra¬ 
gus  and  antitragus,  and  thofe  which  Santorini 
and  Douglafs*  give  to  the  helix,  the  concha,  and 
the  meatus  auditorius,  appear  alio,  on  a  ftridt  exa¬ 
mination,  to  be  rather  lineaments  only  of  muf¬ 
cles,  as  Galen  calls  them,  or  mufcular  membranes, 
than  real  or  true  mufcles ;  for  there  are  very  rare¬ 
ly  any  flefhy  fibres  obferved  in  thofe  parts,  nor 
are  there  any  motions  there  that  fhould  render 
mufcles  neceffary. 

318.  The  mufcles  of  the  internal  ear  are  of 
two  kinds  3  thofe  of  the  malleus,  and  thofe  of 
the  (lapes :  they  are  all  extremely  minute. 

The  mufcles  of  the  malleus,  according  to  Cow- 
per,  Douglafs,  and  Valfalva,  are  three  f.  They 
are  alfo  found  pretty  conflandy  fo,  on  careful  dif- 
ie&ions.  They  are  diftinguiflhed  by  the  names 
of  the  externus,  obliquus,  and  internus. 

Theexternus  mallei,  or  external  mufcle  of  the 
malleus,  rifes  with  a  fhort  belly  from  the  upper 
edge  of  the  meatus  auditorius  3  and  is  continued, 
by  a  fender  tendon,  over  the  fuperior  part  of  the 
membrana  tympani  into  the  tympanum  :  and  is, 
finally,  inferted  into  the  thicker  procefs  of  the 
malleus:  it  ferves  to  draw  the  manubrium  of  the 

*  Myograph,  p.  29. 

-f  Myofom.  nov.  fob  p.  33.  and  T.  23.  Du  Vcrney 
makes  them  only  two  ;  but  he  defcribes  them  under  different 
names.  But  Vieuflens,  in  his  Traite  de  1’  Oreille,  makes 
only  one  mufcle  of  the  malleus,  which  he  calls  the  mono- 
gaftrick;  tho’  he  fays  it  has  a  double  origin,  and  a  double 
extremity.  He  figures  it  T.  2.  fig.  3.  Valfalva,  in  his 
Treatife  on  the  Ear,  not  only  gives  other  names  to  thefe 
mufcles,  but  he  defcribes  them  otherwife;  nor  does  he  agree 
with  Cowper  as  to  their  ules.  Boerhaave,  in  his  Inftitutes, 
differs  alfo  from  them  both.  And  from  thefe  difficulties  it  is 
not  eafy  to  extricate  one’s  felf,  as  the  parts  are  fo  minute  and 
variable  perhaps  in  themfelves, 
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malleus  outward,  and  by  that  means  relaxes  the 
membrane  of  the  tympanum. 

The  obliquus,  called  alfo  by  feme  the  femi» 
circulars,  is  ftuated  in  the  external  and  boney 
part  of  the  dudlus  Euftachii  j  from  whence  pair¬ 
ing  a  little  upwards,  and  backwards  thro5  the 
canal,  it  is  inferred  into  the  longeft  procefs  of  the 
malleus,  and  ferves  to  relax  or  ftraiten,  in  various 
degrees,  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum. 

The  internus  mallei  arifes  from  the  cartilagin¬ 
ous  part,  where  the  boney  part  of  the  dudtus 
Euftachii  terminates ;  and  it  goes  on  in  the  boney 
part  of  this  canal,  in  its  upper  part,  almoft  to 
the  feneftra  ovalis  in  the  tympanum  ;  where  its 
tendon,  as  if  it  ran  over  a  pulley,  is  reftedled  to 
the  malleus,  and  is  inferted  into  the  pofterior  part 
of  its  handle,  near  its  head.  It  ferves  to  extend 
the  tympanum. 

The  flapes  has  but  one  mufcle :  this  rifes  in 
the  canal  of  the  os  petrofum,  almoft  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  tympanum,  with  a'  tolerably  thick 
body,  which  foon  fends  out  a  tendon  that  is 
(lender,  and  is  inferted  into  the  head  of  the  flapes 
and  the  bone  called  os  orbicularis.  It  ferves  to 
elevate  the  flapes. 

* 

C  H  A  P.  V. 

Of  the  mufcles  of  the  lips  and  nofe . 

319.  r "pHE  mufcles  of  the  lips  appear,  on 
a  careful  examination,  to  be  four¬ 
teen*.  They  ferve  to  form  the  various  motions 
of  the  lips,  and  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  the  foul 
there. 

*  Santorini  makes  them  more  numerous. 
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The  conftridor  is  Tingle:  it  is  al To  called  the 
orbicularis.  It  conftitutes  the  very  fubftance  of 
the  lips.  Its  fibres  are  frequently  of  an  arched 
figure  *. 

The  abdudores  are  two  pair  •,  the  zygomatick 
and  buccinators.  The  zygomatick  has  its  origin 
from  the  os  zygomatis,  whence  its  name  :  its  ter¬ 
mination  is  at  the  angle  of  the  lips.  This,  tho* 
ufually  fingle,  is  fometimes  double  throughout; 
at  other  times  it  has  a  double  head  :  fometimes  its 
tail  only  is  bifid,  and  it  is  varioufly  interwoven 
with  the  adjoining  ones. 

The  origin  of  the  buccinator  is  partly  from  the 
anterior  and  lower  part  of  the  coronoide  procefs 
of  the  lower  jaw  *,  and  partly  about  the  roots  of 
the  poflerior  dentes  molares  of  both  jaws.  Its 
progrefs,  as  the  head  is  held  ered,  is  nearly  hori¬ 
zontal  ;  its  termination,  as  that  of  the  former.  Its 
ufes  are  to  bring  the  food  into  the  way  of  the 
teeth,  and  the  falival  dud  of  Steno  perforates  it 
about  the  middle. 

jv' 

The  elevatores  are  fomeof  them  common  toboth 
lips,  fome  peculiar  to  each.  The  common  ones  are 
only  one  pair,  called  the  par  caninum  :  thefe  arife 
from  the  hollow  on  each  fide,  under  the  os  jugalis, 
in  the  os  maxiilare,  and  are  inferred  into  the  angle 
of  the  lips. 

Thofe  peculiar  to  thefeparate  lips  are  two  pair, 
the  inciforii  and  elevatores.  The  inciforius  is 
peculiar  to  the  upper  lip  :  its  origin  is  from  the 
maxillary  bone,  juft  under  the  orbit :  it  pafies  the 
ala  of  the  nofe  next  it,  and  gives  fome  fibres  to 
it ;  and  is  inferred  into  the  orbicularis,  near  the 
dentes  incifores. 

*  See  Cant.  T.  i.  and  Santorini,  T.  i. 

•f  Santorini  denies  this  j  but  experience  confirms  it. 
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The  elevator  is  proper  to  the  lower  lip.  Cow- 
per  calls  it  elevator  labii  inferioris.  It  riles  -below 
the  dentes  incilores  of  the  lower  jaw,  under  the 
gums,  and  delcends  into  the  cutis  of  the  chin  : 
hence  it  may  be  properly  enough  called  the  inci- 
forius  inferior,  as  the  other  is  the  inciforius  fu- 
pcrior. 

The  depreflors  of  the  lips  are  three  :  they  are 
often  wonderfully  interwoven  with  fome  of  the 
beforementioned  mufcles.  They  are  the  trian¬ 
gulares  and  quadratus. 

The  triangulares  are  two:  they  arife  each  from 
the  lateral  and  under-part  of  the  lower  jaw,  about 
the  middle*,  from  whence  they  afcend  obliquely 
to  the  angle  of  the  orbicularis. 

The  quadratus  is  fingle :  it  is  compofed  of  re¬ 
ticulated  fibres ;  and  arifes,  with  a  broad  begin¬ 
ning,  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  fame  jaw,  and 
terminates  on  the  whole  lower  part  of  the  orbi¬ 
cularis. 

320.  The  mufcles  of  the  nofe  are  three  pair*  ; 
two  of  them  dilatatores,  and  one  conftriftor. 

,  ,  The 

*  Santorini  gives  a  great  many  more  mufeles  than  are 
here  defcribed,  to  the  nofe,  the  lips,  and  other  parts  of  the 
face,  many  of  which  he  has  the  honour  of  being  the  firft  ob- 
ferver  of ;  particularly  he  has  given  eight  pair  to  the  nofe, 
all  which  he  has  figured  in  his  firit  plate  :  but,  in  directions, 
very  few  of  thefe  new  mufcles  are  to  be  difcovered.  What 
are  here  defcribed  are,  in  a  great  mealure,  certain  :  fuch  of 
his  as  are  additional,  are  often  all  wanting  :  fometimes  one  or 
two  of  them,  indeed,  are  found  ;  but  they  feem  rather  the 
fportings  of  nature  than  real  and  determinate  conformations  : 
they  often  have  neither  the  appearance  of  the  fibres  or  mem¬ 
branes  of  mufcles.  We  are  to  add  to  this,  that  Cowper, 
Morgagni,  and  Cant  affirm,  with  great  juflice,  that  the  muf¬ 
cles  of  the  face  are  io  various,  in  different  fubjedls,  that, 
after  differing  a  hundred  faces,  no  two  of  them  will  be  found 
perfedlly  alike  in  this  refpeft ;  and  to  this  only  is  it  to  be  at¬ 
tributed,  that  io  great  and  accurate  men  as  Cowper,  Eufta- 
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The  dilatatores,  which  ferve  alfo  to  elevate  the 
nofe,  are  very  various  in  different  fubje&s  •,  but, 
in  general,  they  are  however  two  on  each  fide  * 
tho3,  even  in  this,  they  vary  extremely,  and  fome- 
times  are  fo  thin  and  fine  as  fcarce  to  be  percep¬ 
tible.  They  are  called  the  pyrarnidalis  and  myr- 
ti form  is. 

The  pyrarnidalis  arifes  from  the  root  of  the 
nofe,  and  is  ufually continuous  with  the  frontalis: 
it  defcends  along  the  fide  of  the  nofe,  where  it  is 
by  degrees  a  little  expanded.  It  is  inferred  into 
the  al^e  of  the  nofe,  and  often  fends  down  its 
fibres  as  far  as  to  the  upper  lip  *. 

The  myrtiformis,  or  dilatator,  ftridtly  fo  called, 
arifes  near  the  inciforius  of  the  upper  lip,  of  which 
it  frequently  is  but  a  part :  it  is  inferted  partly  in 
the  alas  of  the  nofe,  and  partly  in  the  upper  lip. 

The  conftridlor  is  but  one :  it  is  not  orbicular 
in  human  fubjedls,  as  it  is  in  many  of  the  quadru¬ 
peds  *,  but  is  only  a  fmall  mufcle,  firft  defcribed 
by  Cow  per  "f.  Properly  there  is,  in  the  human 
frame,  no  fuch  mufcle  as  the  conftridlor  orbicula¬ 
ris  of  beads  *,  but  this  ferves  in  fome  degree  in  its 


chins,  Chefelden,  and  Santorini,  differ  fo  greatly  in  their  de.- 
fcriptions  of  the  parts.  This  difference  is  evidently  owing  to  the 
variety  of  the  real  ftrudture.  in  the  feveral  faces  they  had  exa¬ 
mined  ;  and  upon  the  whole  it  is  very  fairly  to  he  concluded, 
that  little  is  to  be  faid  with  certainty;  except  of  thofe  men¬ 
tioned  in  our  enumeration.  What  we  call  lu/us,  or  fportings 
of  nature,  tho’  they  are  the  fource  of  confufion  in  thefe  exa¬ 
minations,  are  not  without  their  ufe,  and  that  of  the  moft 
important  kind:  it  is  to  them  that  the  variety  of  human  faces 
is  in  a  great  meafure  owing.  Santorini  acknowledges,  that 
feveral  of  his  new  ones  were  only  to  be  found  in  robuft  fub- 
jects.  Our  author  acknowledges,  that  tho’  he  had  fought  for 
them  in  fuch,  there  were  many  of  them  which  he  could  never 
find  as  real  mufcles. 

*  See  Drake’s  17th Table;  and Ccwper,  in  fol.  T,  27. 

f  See  Myotom.  in  8vo, 
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office.  It  is  alfo  figured  by  Euftachius  j.  It 
arifes  above  the  dentes  incifores  of  the  upper  jaw, 
and  terminates  in  the  alas  of  the  nofe.  Santorini 
will  have  it,  that  it  is  double  §,  which  has  been 
alfo  fometimes  feen.  The  orbicularis  of  the  lips 
affifts  this  very  greatly  in  its  action. 

CHAP.  VI. 

-  Of  the  mufcles  of  the  lower  jaw . 

321.  ?  |  AH  E  mufcles  of  the  lower  jaw  are  fix 
JL  pair,  two  of  depreffiors,  and  four  of 
elevators.  The  depreffiors  of  the  lower  jaw  are, 
fir  ft,  the  platyfma  myoides-,  2dly,  the  biventer. 

The  platyfma  myoides  arifes  near  the  clavicle, 
from  the  pedtoral  and  deltoide  mufcles ;  and  alfo, 
as  Galen,  and  after  him  Cowper,  have  obferved, 
from  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  and  is  inferted 
into  the  lower  jaw  ;  but  that  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  it  ufuaily  fends  out,  in  its  courfe,  fibres  to  the 
cheeks  and  lips,  and  ufuaily  alfo  to  the  ears ;  to 
the  motions  of  ali  which  parts  it  is  alfo  aftiftant. 

The  biventer,  called  alfo,  from  the  Greek,  the 
digaftrick,  or  two-bellied  mufcle,  has  its  origin  in 
the  incifure  that  is  under  the  maftoide  procefs. 
The  tendon  of  it  often  paffies  alfo  the  ftylo* 
hyoidaeus  mufcle,  and  the  membranaceous  ring 
affixed  to  the  os  hyoides,  in  the  manner  of  a  pul¬ 
ley  ;  and  is  then  inferted,  by  fynchondrofis,  into 
the  internal  part  of-the  chin.  The  mouth  is 
opened,  by  means  of  this  trochlea,  in  a  moft  won¬ 
derful  and  elegant  manner  |[. 

J  Tab.  41.  fig.  1. 

§  Obf.  Anatom  p.  2  1 . 

jj  See  our  author’s  JJifTertatio  de  Mafti^atione. 
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The  four  pair  of  elevatores  are,  the  crotaphites, 
the  mafifeters,  and  the  internal  and  external  pte- 
rygoidaei. 

The  crotaphites,  called  alfo  the  temporal  muf- 
cle,  has  its  origin  in  the  whole  region  of  the  tem¬ 
ples,  but  more  particularly  in  the  offa  fronds,  fin- 
cipids,  temporum,  and  fphenoides.  It  pafies  under 
the  jugum,  and  is  inferted  into  the  acute  procefs 
of.  the  jaw. 

The  maffeter  has  its  origin  from  the  lower  and 
interior  part  of  the  jugum,  and  its  end  at  the  ex¬ 
ternal  fuperficies  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  The 
d uft, us  Stenonianus,  or  falival  duft  of  Steno,  pafles 
over  this  mufcle. 

The  pterygoidaeus  internus,  or  internal  ptery- 
goide  mufcle,  has  its  origin  in  the  cavity  of  the 
pterygoide  procefs,  and  its  termination  in  the  in¬ 
terior  and  lower  fuperficies  of  the  angle  of  the 
jaw. 

The  pterygoidaeus  externus  has  its  origin  from 
the  exterior  lamina  of  the  juft  mentioned  procefs, 
and  the  neighbouring  part  of  the  fpherpidal  bone; 
and  its  termination  is  a  little  above  the  infercion 
of  the  other  *. 

CHAP.  VII. 

Of  the  mufcles  of  the  os  hyoides  and  tongue . 

322.  fTA  H  E  mufcles  of  the  os  hyoides  are  five 
X.  pair  »  the  my lo- hyoides,  the  coraco- 
hyoides,  the  genio-hyoides,  the  fterno-hyoides, 
and  the  ftylo-hyoides. 

The  mylo-hyoides  arifes,  with  a  large  bafe, 
from  the  bottom  of  the  lower  jaw,  near  the  chin  ; 
and  its  termination  is  at  the  bafe  of  the  os  hyoides. 

*  See  Cowper’s  Myotom.  nov.  fol.  T;  3 1 . 
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The  coraco-hyoides  has  its  origin  behind  the 
coracoide  proccfs,  from  the  upper  cofla  of  the 
fcapukt.  Cowper  and  Morgagni  have  accurately 
figured  it  $  and  it  is  inferted  into  the  bafis,  and 
the  horn  of  the  os  hyoides. 

The  genio-hyoides  ariies  in  the  middle  of  the 
chin,  above  the  mylo-hyoides,  and  near  the  fyn- 
chondrofis  of  the  jaw  :  its  termination  is  in  the 
bafe  of  the  os  hyoides. 

The  flerno-hyoides  arifes  from  the  flernum  and 
clavicle  ufually  ;  fometimes  only  from  the  fler¬ 
num,  and  fometimes  only  from  the  clavicle  :  it  is 
inferted  into  the  bafe  of  the  os  hyoides,  and  is 
the  antagonifl  to  the  former. 

The  flylo-hyoides  has  its  origin  in  the  flyloide 
procefs,  and  its  termination  in  the  horn  and  the 
bafe  :  this  is  often  perforated  by  the  digaflrick 
mufcle  of  the  jaw. 

The  ufes  of  thefe  feveral  mufcles  will  be  eafily 
underflood  from  their  fituation.  Cowper  has  ex¬ 
cellent  figures  of  them  in  his  27th  Plate. 

323.  The  mufcles  of  the  tongue  are  four  pair, 
the  genio-gloffi,  ftylo-gloffi,  cerato-gloffi,  and 
the  bafio-gloffi. 

The  genio-gloffus  has  its  origin  in  the  chin, 
above  the  genio-hyoidseus :  it  enters  the  middle 
of  the  tongue,  and  moves  it  forward. 

The  flylo-glofTus  arifes  from  the  apex  of  the 
flyloide  procels :  it  defcends  obliquely  to  the  fide 
and  root  of  the  tongue,  and  moves  it  Tideways 
backwards  and  upwards. 

The  cerato-glofifus  arifes  from  the  horn  of  the 
os  hyoides,  and  is  inferted  into  the  root  of  the 
tongue. 

The  bafio-gloflus  arifes  from  the  bafe  of  the 
os  hyoides,  and  runs  along  the  middle  of  the 
tongue  toward  its  apex :  it,  with  the  affiflance  of 
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the  precedent,  draws  the  tongue  backward,  and 
makes  it  fhorter. 

Some  authors  add  to  thefe  the  name  of  a  muf- 
de  called  mylo-gloffus ;  but  what  they  call  by  this 
name  is  only  a  part  of  the  mylo-nyoidaeus,  and 
there  is  therefore  no  neceffity  to  increafe  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  mufcles  by  making  one  of  it. 

C  H  A  P.  VII L 

Of  the  mufcles  of  the  larynx ,  epiglottis ,  and 

pharynx . 

324.  ri^HE  mufcles  of  the  larynx  are  gene- 
rally  accounted  feven  pair.  They 
have  their  names  from  the  places  of  their  origin 
and  infertion  ;  and  the  principal  ule  of  all  of 
them  is  to  affift  in  modulating  the  voice  *. 

Of  thefe  feven  pair  two  are  common,  and 
have  their  origin  out  of  the  larynx  :  the  other  five 
are  proper,  and  have  both  their  origin  and  ter¬ 
mination  in  the  larynx.  The  common  ones  are 
the  fterno-thyroides,  and  the  hyo-thyroides. 

The  fterno-thyroides  draws  the  larynx  down¬ 
ward,  and  at  the  fame  time  dilates  the  glottis  f. 

The  hyo-thyroides  elevates  the  larynx,  and 
conflringes  the  glottis  j. 

The  five  proper  mufcles  of  the  lafynx,  arifing 
and  terminating  in  it,  are, 

1.  The  crico-thyroides,  which  ferves  occa- 
fionaliy  either  to  dilate  or  conftringe  it  §. 

*  Santorini  deferibes  feveral  others,  and  has  figured  them 
in  his  third  Plate  :  he  acknowledges,  however,  that  they  are 
only  to  be  found  in  fome  particular  fubjeds ;  and  our  author 
acknowledges  he  never  was  able  to  find  them  at  all. 

*f  See  Cowper’s  Myol.  nov.  p.  45. 

£  See  Santorini,  p.  103. 

§  See  the  fame,  p.  102. 
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2.  The  crico-arytrenoides  pofticum  ;  and,  3. 
The  lateral  crico-aryuenoides,  which  ferve  to  di¬ 
late  the  glottis. 

4.  The  thyro  aryUenoides,  which,  together 
with  the  following,  lerves  to  confinnge  it. 

5.  The  ary  arytaenoides :  this  laft  arifes  fre¬ 
quently  from  one  arytaenoide  cartilage,  and  is 
inierted  into  the  other  :  this  and  the  former  mu¬ 
tually  interfedt  one  another,  and  ifraiten  the  glot¬ 
tis*.  Often  there  is  only  one  mufcle  ’  and 
often  it  is  different  from  what  is  here  deferibed; 
for  nature  varies  greatly  in  it^;. 

Anatomifts,  for  a  long  time,  allowed  the  muf- 
cles  of  the  epiglottis  only  to  brutes  $,  tho*  Sylvius 
had  deferibed  very  pundtually  two  attollents,  and 
as  many  depriments,  in  human  fubjedts  || ;  but  of 
late  they  have  been  reftored  to  the  human  frame 
again.  One  of  the  firft  who  has  allowed  them 
there  is  J.  G.  Paul  f ,  who  declares  that  himfelf 
had  found  them  ;  and,  after  him,  they  were  de¬ 
feribed  by  feveral  others. 

The  attolents  are  two :  they  are  confiderably 
long,  and  are  extended  from  the  bafe  of  the  os 
hyoides  to  the  hinder  root  of  the  epiglottis:  thefe 
the  author  calls  hyo-epiglortei. 

The  depriments  are  two,  and  fmaller:  they  ex¬ 
tend,  from  the  apices  of  the  arytaenoide  cartilages, 
obliquely  forwards  to  the  Tides  of  the  epiglottis  : 
they  are  called  ary-epiglottei  **. 

325* 

*  See  Morgagni’s  Adverfar.  T.  1.  fig.  2. 

4  See  Cowper,  p  46. 

J  See  Morgagni’s  Adverf.  1.  and  Santorini,  p.  104. 

§  See  Fabricius  ab  Aquaoendente,  and  CafTerius  de  vocis 
organ. 

jj  See  his  Ifagoge  Anat.  cap  7.  de  Mufculis. 

*!T  In  his  Preface  to  the  Opufcula  of  Horn 

**  lVIonf.  Littre,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy 
for  the  year  1718,  deftr.bes  three  mqfcles  of  the  epiglottis, 
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325.  The  mufcles  of  the  pharynx  *  ferve  partly 
to  dilate,  and  partly  to  contract  it.  Of  thofe 
which  dilate  it,  there  are  fix  pair:  there  is  only 
one  to  contract  it. 

The  fix  which  ferve  to  dilate  it  are, 

1.  The  ftylo-pnaryngasus.  This  arifes  from 
the  beginning  of  the  ftyloide  procels,  and  is  in¬ 
ferred  on  both  fides  into  this  and  into  thethyroide 
procefs.  This  and  the  following  pair  ferve  as 
well  to  elevate  as  to  dilate  the  pharynx. 

2.  The  cephalo-pharyng^us.  This  rifes  from 
the  anterior  apophyfis  of  the  occipital  bone,  and 
terminates  in  its  poflerior  parrf. 

3.  The  pcery-pharyngaeus,  which  arifes  from 
the  pterygoide  proceffes  f. 

4.  The  falpingo-pharyngaeus,  which  arifes 
from  the  Euftachian  tube  §. 

two  of  them  depriments,  and  one  attollent  ;  but  he  is  not 
pun&ual  as  to  their  origin,  infertion,  and  other  particulars. 
Santorini  alfo  defcribes  not  only  one  attollent,  (fomething  of 
which  our  author  difcovered  afterwards,  and  which  is  figured 
according  to  that  obfervation  in  the  eighth  plate  of  this  work, 
fig.  34,  letter  k)  but  alfo  four  deprefiors,  two  ary-epiglotti- 
daei,  and  two  larger  thyro-epiglottidxi ;  and  even,  befide  • 
thele,  he  mentions  two  {mailer  thyro  epiglottidad  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  part  of  the  epiglottis :  but  thefe  himfelf  confefies  are  fo  1 
extremely  thin  and  delicate,  efpecially  the  laft  pair,  that  they  ; 
are  fcarce  perceptible,  unlefs  in  fubjects  of  the  mod  rob  nil 
make.  Our  author  alfo  declares,,  that  he  never  in  any  de¬ 
fection  met  with  any  thing  more  than  membranes  in  the  place 
of  them  :  it  does  not/  however,  follow  from  this,  that  in 
fome  they  may  not  be  larger  and  more  diftinft.  See  Santo-  • 
rini,  cap.  6.  and  Morgagni’s  Adverf.  1.  N.  28. 

*  See  Cant’s  figures,  T.  3.  andCowper’s  Myotom.  T.  28  : 
and  zg. 

f  See  the  fame  ;  as  alfo  Douglafs’s  Myograph.  41.  San¬ 
torini  calls  this  pair  azygos,  p.  121.  Valfalva  denies  this  i 
origination  of  them;  but  all  thefe  authors  join  in  afferting  it, 
and  our  author’s  experience  confirmed  it. 

X  Morgagni’s  Adverfar.  1 .  p.  4. 

§  See  Douglafs,  Cant,  and  Santorini. 
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5.  The  mylo-pharyngasus,  which  arifes  from 
the  lower  jaw,  behind  the  laft  of  the  dentes  mo* 
lares,  and  furrounds  in  great  part  the  tonfils  *. 

6.  The  glolTo-pharyngagus,  which  arifes  from 
the  tpngue.  This,  as  well  as  all  the  others,  ter¬ 
minates  in  the  pofterior  parts  of  the  tongue, 
where  a  tendinous  line  is  often  very  con fpicuous'f. 

The  fingle  mufcle,  which  ferves  for  the  con- 
ftridion  of  the  pharynx,  is  the  oefophagaeus,  or, 
as  it  is  otherwife  called,  the  fphinder  gula.  This 
rifes  on  each  fide  from  the  os  hyoides  and  the 
thyroide,  and  the  cricoide  of  the  larynx,  and  fur- 
rounds  the  hinder  part  of  the  gulae.  Valfalva, 
on  occafion  of  the  multiple  origin  of  thefe  muf- 
cles,  has  divided  them  into  three  pair;  and 
Douglafs,  Cant,  and  Santorini  have  made  yet 
more  of  them,  and  have  given  names  to  their 
divifions  of  them,  from  their  origin  and  termi¬ 
nation  ;  as  hyo  pharyngreus,  thyro-pharyngaeus, 
and  crico-pharyngteus :  but  as  the  fibres  of  all 
thefe  are,  in  reality,  very  intimately  conneded 
and  interwoven  together,  fo  that  they  very  rarely 
can  be  explicated,  and  fcarce  ever  in  any  thing 
like  the  regularity  and  order  Valfalva  and  others 
have  deferibed,  it  feems  beft  to  agree  with  Cow- 
per  not  to  multiply  parts  without  rearon,  and  to 
account  all  thefe  as  fo  many  parts  only  of  one 
whole,  which  is  the  mufcle,  called  by  the  other 
writers  the  oefophagaeus,  or  the  (plunder  guise. 

The  mufcle  called  by  Cowper  vaginalis  guke, 
has  been  already  deferibed  in  what  appears  to  be 
its  proper  place,  under  the  name  of  tunica  mu  ft 
culofa  cefophagi.  See  Section  260. 

*  Santorini  thought  this  had  not  been  deferibed ;  but  Cows 
per  has  a  fine  figure  of  it. 

f  Some  deny  the  exigence  of  this  line  ;  and  it  fometimes 
indeed  is  wanting. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

1  * 

Of  the  mufcles  of  the  Uvula . 

326.  f  i  A  H  E  mufcles  of  the  uvula,  which, 
jf[  together  with  the  velum  palatinum 
already  defcribed,  is  a  pa»t  of  the  pharynx,  are 
fix  pairs,  and  one  fingle  one.  Thefe  are, 

x.  The  gloffo-flaphylinus  *,  or  gloffo-palatinus, 
arifing  on  each  fide  from  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
and  terminating  in  the  velum  palatinum. 

2.  The  phaVyngo-flaphylinus,  which  rifes  on 
each  fide  from  the  fides  of  the  pharynx,  and  ter¬ 
minates  alfo  in  the  velum 

3.  The  thyro-fiaphylinus,  which  arifes  from 
the  lateral  part  of  the  thyroide  cartilage,  and, 
afcending  towards  the  uva,  becomes  larger  ;  and 
is  inferted,  in  manner  of  an  arch,  in  the  fide  of 
the  velum  palatinum. 

4.  The  fpheno-fiaphylinus  of  Cowper,  Cant, 
and  others,  tho’  it  might  be  more  properly  called 
the  falpingo  ftaphylinus  J,  as  the  moft  accurate 
examinations  prove  that  it  has  not  its  origin,  or, 
at  the  utmoft,  but  in  a  very  fmall  part,  from  the 
os  fphenoides  ;  but  principally  from  the  pofterior 
part  of  the  tube,  and  indeed  partly  from  its  mem¬ 
branaceous  part  §  :  it  defcends  from  hence  oblique¬ 
ly  to  the  uva,  and  is  inferted  into  its  hinder  and 
upper  part;  and  hence,  if  both  thefe  ad  together, 
they  retrad  or  draw  it  back  ||. 

*  Valfalva  de  Aure  hum.  c.  2. 

f  Ibid.  J  Valfalva,  c.  2. 

§  Poffibly  however  this  origin  fometimes  varies,  as  it 
does  in  many  others. 

II  See  Cowper,  T.  28.  fig.  4.  and  ourT.  8.  fig.  38. 
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5.  The  pterygo-ftaphylinus  *  :  this  arifes  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  pterygcide  procefs,  and  the 
anterior  part  of  the  tube,  which  is  near  it:  it 
defcends  between  its  two  lamellae,  and  turns  back 
its  tendon  over  the  thin  apophyfis  of  the  interior 
lamella,  as  if  over  a  trochlea,  to  the  anterior  part 
of  the  membrane  of  the  palate, ~  into  which  it  is 
inferted-f:  the  uvula  is  therefore  moved  down¬ 
wards  and  forwards  by  this  pair.  Vaifalva  calls 
this  mufculus  novus  tubae,  tho*  it  had  been  de- 
icribed  long  before  his  time:  he  fuppofes  that  its 
office  is  to  dilate  the  tube  ;  but  of  this  more  here¬ 
after  j. 

6.  The  palato-ftaphylinus  arifes  on  each  fide 
from  the  junction  of  the  bones  of  the  palate  :  it 
is  broad  at  its  beginning,  but  it  afterwards  joins 
its  affociate,  and  becomes  then  narrower,  fo  as  to 
refemble  a  triangle,  which  defcends  from  the 
place  of  its  origin  to  the  uvula,  and  is  inferted 
into  its  upper  part:  it  draws  it  upward  and 
forward  §. 

7.  The  mufculus  azygos  of  Morgagni  || :  this 
rifes  tendinous  from  the  juncture  of  the  bones  of 
the  palate,  and  is  extended  flefhy,  thin,  and  cy- 
lindrick  along  the  middle  of  the  uvula  ^[.  It  is 
placed  at  the  back  of  the  former  mufcle,  and, 
with  the  glandules  and  the  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  conftitutes  the  uvula  **. 

*  See  Cowper,  T.  28. 

*f  See  Cant,  T.  3.  fig.  2.  and  T.  8.  fig.  38.  of  this  work. 

X  See  his  Traft  de  Aure. 

§  Douglafs,  in  his  Myographia,  claims  the  honour  of  dif- 
covering  this  before  :  the  names,  indeed,  are  Douglafs’s. 

j|  See  Morgagni’s  Adverf.  1.  n.  8. 

See  Cant,  1.  c.  and  our  T.  3.  fig  38. 

**  See  Santorini,  c.  7. 
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CHAP.1  X. 

Of  the  mufcles  of  the  head  and  neck . 

0- 

327.  flpHE  mufcles  of  the  head  are  ten  pair. 

Three  pair  of  them  are  called  flexors  *, 

and  are, 

j.  The  maftoidaeus :  this  rifes  from  the  fie r~ 
num  and  clavicle,  and  terminates  in  the  external 
furface  of  the  maftoide  procefs. 

2.  The  reftus  major  anticus :  this  arifes  from 
the  tranfverfe  apophyfes  of  the  five  lower  verte¬ 
brae  of  the  neck  ;  and  is  inferred  into  the  os  oc¬ 
cipitis,  before  the  condyloid e  procefs. 

3.  The  rectus  minor  anticus,  called  by  Cow- 
per  mufculus  annuens-f :  this  arifes  from  the  an¬ 
terior  furface  of  the  atlas,  or  firfl  vertebra  of  the 
neck  i  and  lies  concealed,  as  it  were,  under  the 
former,  Till  it  is  at  length  inferred,  a  little  behind 
it,  into  the  os  occipitis. 

The  extenfors  of  the  head,  befide  thofe  com¬ 
mon  to  the  neck,  are  five  pair : 

1.  The  fplenius :  this  rifes  from  the  lower  ver¬ 
tebra  of  the  neck  and  the  five  upper  ones  of  the 
back,  and  is  inferred  a  little  above  the  mafloide 

coni  plexus :  this  has  its  origin  from  the 
three  upper  vertebras  of  the  back,  and  the  fix 
lower  ones  of  the  neck :  it  runs  under  the  former, 
and  is  inferred  near  it  into  the  os  occipitis. 

3.  The  re&us  major  poflicus:  this  has  its  ori¬ 
gin  from  the  fpinoie  apophyfis  of  the  epiftro- 
phaeus,  and  is  inferred  into  the  os  occipitis. 

*  Winflow  obferves,  in  the  Paris  Memoirs  for  the  year 
1720,  that  thefe  not , only  greatly  afftft  the  bending  of  the 
head  ;  but  fometimes,  when  we  are  eredt,  and  the  reft  of  the 
mufcles  quiet,  the  firil  will  do  it  alone. 

■f  See  Cowper’s  My  oh  T.  24. 
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4.  The  redtus  minor  pofticus :  this  has  its  rife 
from  the  pofterior  part  of  the  atlas,  and  its  end 
under  the  former. 

5.  The  obliquus  minor :  this  has  its  origin  from 
the  tranfverfe  apophyfis  of  the  atlas,  and  its  ter¬ 
mination  a  little  above  that  of  the  redtus  major. 

The  rotatory  mufcles  of  the  head  are  only  one 
pair:  this  is  the  obliquus  major:  its  origin  is  in 
the  fpinofe  apophyfis  of  the  epiftrophaeus,  or  fe* 
cond  vertebra  •,  and,  afcending  obliquely  from 
thence,  it  is  inferted  into  the  tranfverfe  apophyfis 
of  the  atlas  *. 

The  mufcles  bending  the  head  fide  ways,  are 
only  one  pair.  This  is  the  redfus  lateralis  :  this 
has  its  origin  from  the  upper  furface  of  the  tranf¬ 
verfe  apophyfis  of  the  atlas  :  from  this  it  afcends 
flrait,  with  a  fhort  body,  but  confiderably  thick; 
and  is  inferted  partly  into  the  os  occipitis,  and 
partly  into  the  temporal  bone,  near  the  incifure  of 
the  maftoide  procefs. 

328.  The  mufcles  of  the  neck  are  fix  pair: 
two  pair  are  flexors,  two  are  extenfors,  and  two 
ferve  to  draw  the  part  fideways.  The  flexors  are*- 

1.  Thefcalenus:  this  has  its  origin  from  the 
firft,  the  fecond,  and  fometimes  the  third  rib ; 
and  is  inferted  into  the  tranverfe  apophyfes  of  the 
vertebrae  of  the  neck.  This  mufcle  is  referred 
by  Fallopius,  and  fome  others,  to  the  number  of 
the  elevators  of  the  thorax,  and  that  not  without 
fame  reafon  for  it  ferves  both  to  that  purpofe, 
and  to  that  for  which  it  has  its  place  here.  Thi# 
mufcle  is  frequently  divided  into  three  parts, 

*  This  is  not  properly  a  mufcle  of  the  head;  for  it  does 
not  touch  any  part  of  it.  It  is  truly  a  mufcle  of  the 
atlas:  it  has  its  origin  from  the  fecond  vertebra,  and  is  in¬ 
ferted  into  the  firft. 
f  See  Cowper,  1,  c.  k. 
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fometimes  more,  fometimes  lefs  diflincHy  :  from 
hence  fame  of  the  anatomical  writers  have  made 
three  mufcles  of  it,  under  the  name  of  the  firfi, 
the  fecond,  and  the  third  fcalenus. 

2.  The  longus  :  this  arifes  from  the  bodies  of 
the  five  upper  vertebrae  of  the  back,  and  is  in¬ 
ferred  into  all  the  vertebrae  of  the  neik. 

The  extenfors  of  the  neck  are  the  tranfverfalcs 
and  interfpinales : 

1.  The  tranfverfal,  called  alfo  the  fpina!  muf- 
cle*:  it  is  owing  to  Cowper  f  that  this  pair  of 
mufcles  is  added  to  the  extenfors  of  the  neck  ; 
nor  muft  we  omit  the  mentioning  and  enume¬ 
rating  them  among  thefe  ;  but  they  are  very  im¬ 
properly  feparated  from  the  common  extenfor  of 
the  back  and  loins,  called  longiffimus  dorfi,  of 
which  they  are  truly  no  more  than  a  part :  but  of 
this  more  hereafter. 

2.  The  interfpinales  colli :  thefe  are  truly  five 
pair,  and  are  fituated  between  the  fpinofe  apo- 
phyfes  :  they  arife  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
ipinofe  apophyfes  of  the  five  lower  vertebrae  of 
the  neck,  and  each  of  them  is  inferted  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  fpinofe  apophyfis  of  the  verte¬ 
bra  next  above. 

Of  the  mufcles  of  the  neck,  fervingto  bend  it 
to  one  fide,  are  the  intertranfverfales  and  inter- 
vertebrales : 

i.  The  intertranfverfales  are  fituated  among 
the  tranfverfe  apophyfes  of  the  vertebras  :  they 
arife  from  the  lower  vertebra,  and  are  inferted 
into  that  next  above  %. 

*  See  Cowper’s  Myotom.  fig.  8.  i.  and  k. 

*|'  See  Cowper’s  Myotom.  nov.  T.  44. 

J  See  Philof.  Transact,  vol.  21.  p.  13:. 
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2.  The  intervertebrales  Douglaffi  *,  fo  called 
from  their  di'coverer  Dr.  Douglais,  are  very 
frnall,  and  their  number  uncertain  :  they  ariie 
from  the  lateral  part  of  the  body  of  the  verte¬ 
bra,  and  afcend  obliquely  to  the  pofterior  part  of 
the  vertebra  next  above. 

t  * 

CHAP.  XI. 

Of  the  mufcles  of  the  fcapula. 

329.rpHE  mufcles  of  the  fcapula  are  pro* 
X  perly  five  pair  : 

1.  The  elevator,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  fome, 

mufculus  patiemiae :  this  arifes  from  the  tranfverfe 
apophyfes  of  the  firft,  fecond,  third,  and  fourth* 
vertebra  of  the  neck,  and  terminates  at  the  fupe- 
rior  angle  of  the  fcapula.  • 

2.  The  trapezius,  or  cucullaris:  its  origin  is 
from  the  os  cccipitis,  the  fpinofe  apophyfes  of  the 
neck,  and  of  the  feventh  and  eighth  of  the  back  f. 
Its  termination  is  at  the  fpine  of  the  fcapula,  the 
acromion,  and  clavicle.  This  has  the  power  of 
feveral  very  different  motions :  the  different  courfe 
of  its  feveral  fibres  enabling  it,  as  they  aft  dif¬ 
ferently,  to  move  the  fcapula  upwards,  down¬ 
wards,  or  backwards  J. 

3.  The  rhomboides:  this  has  its  origin  from 
the  five  lower  fpinofe  apophyfes  of  the  neck,  and 
the  three  upper  ones  of  the  back,  under  the 
precedent  mufcle  :  it  runs  obliquely  under  it,  and 

*  See  his  Myograph,  p.  85. 

•f  Douglak  extends  the  originations  of  thefe  even  to  the 
ttfnth  vertebra.  Myogr.  p.  69. 

f  Chefelden  denies  thefe  diverfity  of  actions,  and  fays  this 
jnufcle  only  ferves  to  draw  the  fcapula  backward,  or  toward 
one  another.  Window  is  againft  this,  and  fays  their  princi¬ 
pal  ufe  is  to  elevate  the  fcapula.  Mem.  Paris  1719. 
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is  inferted  into  the  whole  bafe  of  the  fcapula.  It 
ferves  to  move  it  upwards  and  backwards. 

4.  The  ferratus,  or  dentatus  minor  anticus, 
called  alfo  the  pedoralis  minor:  this  arifes,  by 
dentated  origins,  from  the  fecond,  third,  and 
fourth  true  ribs :  it  continues  its  courfe  under  the 
pedoralis  magnus,  and  is  inferted  into  the  cora- 
coide  procefs  of  the  fcapula. 

5.  The  ferratus,  or  dentatus  major  anticus: 
this  arifes  alfo  by  dentated  origins  from  the  fix 
lower  true  ribs,  and  from  one,  or  fcmetimes  two 
of  the  upper  fpurious  ones  *  ;  and  it  terminates  in 
the  bafe  of  the  fcapula.  Thefe  two  ferve  to 
move  the  fcapula  forward  and  downard  :  many  of 
the  anatomical  writers  have  referred  thefe  to  the 
number  of  the  elevators  of  the  ribs.  Thefe  call 
shat  the  beginning  of  the  mufcle  which  we  here 
call  its  end  j~.  •  It  is  to  be  allowed,  that  they  may 
alfo  ferve  to  the  purpofe  which  thofe  authors  fup- 
pofe  them  intended  for,  when  the  fcapula  is  held 
firm  and  immoveable  by  the  elevator,  trapezius, 
and  rhomboides. 

CHAP.  XII. 

Of  the  mufcle 5  ferving  to  refpiration. 

33°. the  mufcles  ferving  to  refpiratio,n, 
fome  of  them  dilate  the  thorax,  and 
Others  contract  it.  The  dilators  ad  conjundly  : 
they  are, 

1.  The  diaphragm,  which  has  been  already 
treated  of  in  its  place,  (S.  257.; 

*  The  two  or  three  lower  dentated  beginnings  of  thefe 
mufcles  join  thofe  of  the  external  obliqui  of  the  abdomen. 

•f  See  Douglafs’s  Myograph,  p.  73,  and  74. 
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2.  The  intercoftals,  which  are  generally  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  forty-four  in  number :  in  every  in¬ 
terface  of  the  ribs  there  are  two,  an  internal,  and 
an  external.  Their  origin  is  from  the  lower  edge 
of  the  fuperior  rib,  and  their  termination  at  the 
upper  edge  of  the  fucceeding  rib  :  the  fibres  of 
the  external  ones  run  forward,  and  thofe  of  the 
internal  ones  obliquely  backward.  They  ferve  to 
elevate  the  ribs  for  the  fervice  of  the  lungs. 

3.  The  levatores  coftarum  of  Steno,  and  fupra- 
coftales  of  Verheyen*,  are  of  two  kinds,  diftin- 
guifhed,  from  their  figure,  into  fhort  and  long. 

The  fhort  ones,  breves,  are  twelve  on  each 
fide  :  they  have  their  origin  from  the  tranfverfe 
procefTes  of  eleven  vertebrae  of  the  back,  and  of 
one  that  is  the  lower  one  of  the  neck  *,  and  they 
are  inferred  obliquely  into  the  hinder  part  of  the 
ribs. 

The  long  ones,  longi,  are  three  or  four  :  their 
origin  is  the  fame,  from  the  feventh,  eighth, 
ninth,  and  tenth  verbras ;  and  their  end  in  the 
ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  ribs-f. 

4.  The  fubclavian:  this  rifes  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  clavicle,  near  the  acromion  ;  and  ter¬ 
minates  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  upper  rib,  and 
of  the  fternum. 

5.  The  ferratus  poflicus  fuperior :  this  arifes, 
with  a  thin  and  broad  tendon,  from  the  two  lower 
vertebrae  of  the  neck,  and  the  two  upper  ones  of 
the  back*,  and  terminates  in  thefecond,  the  third, 
and  the  fourth  ribs  J. 

*  See  Anatom.  T.  35.  fig.  1.  e  e,  f  f.  Morgagni,  in  his 
Adverf.  2.  36.  fhews  that  thefe  mufcles  were  well  known  to 
Cafierius  and  Steno. 

f  See  Verheyen,  ibid.  fig.  1.  f  f. 

J  Poffibly  this  mufcle  ferves  alfo  to  extend  the  neck,  and 
ferves  the  mufcles  of  the  neck  and  back  in  place  of  a  liga¬ 
ment. 
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6.  The  ferratus  major  anticus,  mentioned  un¬ 
der  our  lad  divifion  among  the  mufcles  of  the 
fcapula,  is  alfo  by  mod  authors  referred  to  this 
place  *,  but  as  the  fcapula  is  evidently  a  part  fuf- 
ceptible  of  more  and  eafier  motions  than  the  ribs, 
it  is  evidently  more  properly  to  be  numbered 
among  its  mufcles.  It  is  to  be  allowed,  indeed, 
that  this  mufcle  fometimes  may  affid  in  raiding  the 
ribs,  efpecially  in  cafes  of  difficult  refpiration. 

7.  The  fcalenus  colli,  of  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  treated  among  the  mufcles  of  the  neck, 
which  is  certainly  its  more  proper  place. 

The  condri&ors  or  depreffors,  befide  the  muf¬ 
cles,  more  properly  belonging  to  the  abdomen, 
tho’  affiiding  in  this  effedt,  are  thefe  : 

1.  The  ferratus  podicus  inferior:  this  rifes  with 
a  broad  tendon  from  the  three  lower  vertebrae  of 
the  back,  and  the  two  upper  ones  of  the  loins : 
it  terminates  in  the  four  inferior  fpurious  ribs,  and 
furrounds  the  excenfors  of  the  back,  in  manner  of 
a  vagina,  to  prevent  their  fibres  from  feparating 
one  from  another,  as  they  might  otherwile  do  in 
violent  motions. 

2.  The  triangularis  derni :  this  rifes  from  the 
lower  and  interior  part  of  the  dernum,  and  is 
inferted  on  each  fide  into  the  cartilages  of  the 
fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh  true  ribs.  Ver- 
heyen  divides  this  into  feveral  mufcles,  and  calls 
them  derno-codales  *.  Some  authors  alfo  deny 
its  exidence  •,  but  this  is  a  very  rafh  determina¬ 
tion,  and  has  no  foundation  in  obfervation. 

3.  The  intercodales  of  Verheyen.  Of  thefe 
there  are  found,  on  drawing  away  the  pleura, 
fix,  feven,  eight  or  nine  on  each  fide:  they  have 
the ir  origin  not  far  from  the  heads  of  the  ribs, 
and,  afcendjng  obliquely,  terminate  in  a  rib  above^ 

*  L.  c.  fig.  2.  abode. 
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fome  in  that  immediately  over  the  other,  fome  in 
the  next  but  one  above  * * * §.  Morgagni  obferves-}", 
that  thefe  mufcles  were  known  to  Euftachius. 

4.  The  extenfor  lumborum  &  dorfi  communis, 
to  be  defcribed  more  at  large  in  the  next  fedion, 
concurs  alio  to  the  deprefling  the  ribs  on  this  oc« 

t  O 

cafion.  It  has  its  origin  from  the  os  facrum,  and 
is  inferted  by  a  multiple  tendon  into  the  hinder 
part  of  the  ribs  j.  Morgagni  alio  goes  fo  far  as 
to  afcribe  tendons  to  this  mufcle,  by  means  of 
which  it  ads,  he  fays,  as  an  elevator  of  the  ribs. 

CHAP.  XIII. 

Of  the  mufcles  of  the  hack  and  loins. 

331.  t  g^HE  mufcles  of  the  back  and  loins 
JL  are  for  the  moff  part  common  :  there 
are  of  the  extenfors  ufually  reckoned  three  on 
each  fide.  '  •  , 

1.  The  facro-lumbaris :  this  has  its  origin  at 
the  os  facrum  and  pofterior  fpine  of  the  ileum, 
and  its  termination  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ribs. 

2.  The  longilliinus  dorfi,  which  has  its  origin 
in  the  fame  place,  and  its  termination  partly  in 
all  the  vertebrm  of  the  fpina  dorfi,  particularly 
in  their  tranfverfe  apophyfes,  and  partly  in  the 
ribs  ||. 

3.  The  femi-fpinofus:  this  has  its  origin  from 
the  os  facrum  and  vertebrae  of  the  loins,  and  its 
termination  at  the  upper  vertebrae  of  the  thorax, 
efpecially  at  their  fpinofe  apophyfes, 

*  Ibid.  fig.  3.  d  d,  e  e. 

1~  Adverf.  Anat.  2.  p.  36.  and  Tab.  Euftach.  16. 

t  See  Verheyen,  fig.  1.  b  b. 

§  See  Adveriar.  Anat.  2.  p.  38. 

||  See  Morgagni’s  Adverf.  2.  p.  38. 
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Thefe  are  the  three  mufcles  ufually  allowed  as 
extenfors  in  this  part  *,  but  as  they  cohere  in  fo 
firm  a  manner 'together,  that  they  are  fcarce  to 
be  feparated  by  any  ad  without  laceration,  and  as 
they  all  confpire  in  the  performing  the  fame  ac¬ 
tion,  perhaps  it  is  more  juft  to  call  them  all  toge¬ 
ther  only  one  common  mufcle,  under  the  name 
of  the  common  extenfor  of  the  back  and  loins  *. 

If  thefe  ad  only  on  one  fide,  they  draw  the  back 
obliquely  Tideways. 

The  flexors,  befide  the  mufcles  of  the  abdo- 
men,  which  ferve  to  the  drawing  the  parts  as 
well  forwards  as  fldeways,  are, 

1.  The  quadratus  lumborum  :  this  has  its  ori¬ 
gin  in  the  anterior  and  fuperior  part  of  the  pofte- 
rior  procefs  of  the  os  ilei,  and  its  end  at  the  tranf- 
verfe  apophyfes  of  the  vertebras  of  the  loins,  the 
laft  vertebra  of  the  thorax,  and  the  laft  rib. 

2.  The  pfoas  parvus:  this  arifes  by  a  flender 
tendon  from  the  os  pubis,  where  it  is  joined  to 
the  ileum  *,  and  is  inferted  into  the  fide  of  the  up¬ 
per  vertebra  of  the  loins 

3.  The  intertranfverfales  lumborum  :  thefe  are 
very  fmall  mufcles,  deferibed  by  Douglafs :  they 
are  fituated  between  the  tranfverle  apophyfes  of 
the  loins,  arifmg  from  the  rim  or  edge  of  one ; 
and,  being  inferted  into  the  fueceeding  one,  they 
aflift  in  the  moving  the  part  fldeways  J. 

*  Chelelden  in  his  Anatomy  obferves,  that  thefe  mufcles 
a£t  alfo  alternately  when  we  are  walking,  elevating  the  olfa 
innominata ;  and  that  this  may  be  perceived,  on  laying  a  hand 
upon  the  loins  as  we  walk. 

f  This  mufcle  is  often  wanting  :  when  it  is  found,  its  of¬ 
fice  is  to  alfift  the  quadratus  in  elevating  the  offa  innominata, 
efpecially  when  we  lie  down,  Douglafs  fays  Riolan  was  the 
firfi  who  deferibed  it,  p.  go. 

X  See  Douglafs’s  Myogr.  p.  90. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  the  mufcles  of  the  arm  and  hand. 

332.  rpHE  mufeles  of  the  arm,  the  brachius 
J[  or  humerus,  are  nine.  The  elevatores 
are  three  *. 

1.  The  deltoides :  this  arifes  from  the  clavicle, 
and  the  acromion  and  fpine  of  the  fcapula  ;  and 
terminates  at  four  fingers  breadth  below  the  neck 
of  the  humerus. 

2.  The  luprafpinatus :  this  has  its  origin  from 
a  cavity  above  the  fpine  of  the  fcapula,  and  its 
infertion  in  the  neck  of  the  humerus. 

3.  The  coraco-brachialis :  this  has  its  origin  at 
the  coracoide  procefs  of  the  fcapula,  and  its  ter¬ 
mination  about  the  middle  part  of  the  arm. 

The  depreffors  of  the  arm  are  three  :  thefe  are 
afftfted  in  their  adlion  by  the  weight  of  the  arm 
itfelf.  They  are, 

1.  The  infra-fcapularis :  this  has  its  origin  from 
the  whole  internal  furface  of  the  fcapula,  and  its 
termination  in  the  interior  part  of  the  head  of  the 
humerus. 

2.  The  rotund  us,  or  teres  major :  this  has  its 
origin  at  the  lower  angle  of  the  fcapula,  and  its 
termination  three  fingers  below  the  head  of  the 
humerus. 

3.  The  latiflimus  dorfi,  called  alfo  by  fome 
anifealptor :  this  has  its  origin  at  the  pollerior  part 
of  the  fpina  ilei,  the  upper  fpine  of  the  os  facrum, 
and  all  the  fpinofe  apophyfes  of  the  loins,  and  the 
feven  inferior  ones  of  the  back :  it  unites  its  ten- 

*  Window,  in  the  Paris  Memoirs,  fhews  that  the  ad- 
dudtores  and  abduttores  aflift  thefe. 
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don  with  the  former  mufcle,  •  and  is  inferred  in 
the  fame  place. 

The  addudtores  are  only  one  pair,  the  pe£lo- 
ralis  major :  this  has  its  origin  in  the  clavicle,  the 
ilernum,  and  all  the  true  ribs,  and  its  termina¬ 
tion  at  four  fingers  breadth  below  the  head  of  the 
humerus.  The  adlion  of  this  mufcle  is  probably 
greatly  afiifted  by  the  adtion  of  the  coraco- 
brachialis,  and  that  of  the  deltoides  by  that  of  the 
upper  part  of  this  pectoral  mufcle,  which  is 
ufually  a  kind  of  diftindt  mufcle. 

The  abdudtores  of  the  arm  are  two,  the  infra- 
fpinatus,  and  the  rotundus,  or  teres  minor: 

1.  The  infra-fpinatus  has  its  origin  in  the 
cavity  below  the  fpine  of  the  fcapula. 

2.  The  rotundus,  or  teres  minor,  has  its  ori¬ 
gin  at  the  inferior  cofla  of  the  fcapula  ;  and  this* 
with  the  former,  indeed,  properly  form  only  one 
conjunct  mufcle,  forming  at  the  extremity  only  a 
Tingle  tendon,  which  is  inferred  into  the  pofterior 
part  of  the  neck  of  the  humerus. 

333.  The  mufcles  of  the  cubitus  are  fix,  two 
flexors,  and  three  extenfors.  The  flexors  are, 

1.  The  brachialis  externus :  this  rifcs  tendinous 
wiih  two  heads:  one  of  them,  which  is  the  broader, 
has  its  origin  from  the  coracoideprocefs;  the  other, 
which  is  flender  and  longer,  from  the  acetabulum 
of  the  fcapula.  This  defeends  in  the  channel  of  the 
humerus,  under  the  ligament  of  the  joint ;  becomes 
flefhy,  and  joins  with  the  former :  and  alter  this  runs 
near  the  infertion  of  the  deltoides,  in  the  anterior 
part  of  the  arm,  and  ends  partly  by  a  round  ten¬ 
don  in  the  tubercle  of  the  radius,  a  little  belovv  its 
upper  head ;  and  partly  by  a  broad  tendon  in  the 
common  membrane,  which  furreunds  all  the 
mufcles  of  the  cubitus.  This  tendon  is  fometimes 

cut 
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cut  in  bleeding,  and  very  bad  confequences  at¬ 
tend  the  accident  *. 

2.  The  brachialis  internus  arifesjuit  below  the 
end  of  the  deltoide,  and  is  inferted  into  the  tu¬ 
bercle  of  the  ulna,  a  little  below  its  upper  head. 

The  extenfors  of  the  cubitus,  are  four,  the 
longus,  brevis,  brachialis  externus,  and  anconaeus. 

1.  The  lonsus  arifes  from  the  inferior  cofta  of 
the  fcapula. 

2.  The  brevis  arifes  from  the  external  fpine  of 
the  humerus. 

3.  The  brachialis  externus  arifes  near  the  for¬ 
mer,  from  the  interior  fpine  of  the  humerus, 
Thefe  three  unite  their  f  veral  tendons,  and  make, 
as  it  were,  only  one  triply  divided  mufcle,  which 
is  inierted  into  the  hinder  part  of  the  olecranon, 
and  may  very  properly  be  called  the  mufculus 
triceps  brachialis. 

4.  The  anconaeus  has  its  origin  in  the  exterior 
condyle  of  the  humerus,  and  its  termination  a 
little  below  the  terminations  of  the  others. 

334.  The  mufcles  of  the  radius  are  four;  two 
of  them  are  pronators,  two  fupinators.  The  pro¬ 
nators  are, 

1.  The  rotundus :  this  rifes  from  the  internal 
condyle  of  the  humerus,  and  terminates  near  the 
middle  of  the  radius. 

2.  The  quadratic,  which  has  its  origin  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  ulna,  and  its  termination  oppo- 
fite  in  the  lower  part  of  the  radius. 

The  fupinators  are, 

*  Thefe  are  elegantly  f  gured  by  Cowper,  Myotom.  nov. 
T.  50.  and  deferibed  p.  74.  Window  alio,  in  the  Paris 
Memoirs  1720,  has  treated  judicioufly  of  the  fubjedl :  he 
that  this  mufcle  is  properly  a  fupinator  of  the  radius, 
and  an  elevator  of  the  arm. 
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1.  The  longus,  which  has  its  origin  from  the 
exterior  fpine  of  the  humerus,  and  its  termi¬ 
nation  at  the  lower  head  of  the  radius*. 

2.  The  brevis,  which  rifes  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  ulna,  and  isinferted  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  radius,  which  it  totally  furrounds  and  inclofes. 

335.  The  mufcles  of  the  carpus,  or  hand,  are 
fix ;  three  of  them  are  flexors,  three  extenfors. 
The  three  flexors  all  arife  from  the  internal  con¬ 
dyle  of  the  humerus :  they  are, 

1.  The  radiasus  internus :  this  is  inferred  into 
the  bone  of  the  carpus  next  the  thumb. 

2.  The  ulnaris  internus,  which  terminates  in 
the  internal  officle  of  the  carpus. 

3.  The  palmaris,  which  is  inferred  into  the 
palm  of  the  hand  by  a  broad  expanded  tendon, 
and  the  office  of  which  feems  to  be  the  conflridion 
of  the  palm. 

The  three  extenfors  all  arife  from  the  external 
condyle  of  the  humerus :  they  are, 

1.  The  radiaeus  externus.  2.  The  longus  & 
brevis,  called  by  others  the  bicornis.  One  of 
thefe  is  inferred  into  the  fir  ft  metacarpal  bone,  and 
the  other  into  the  fecond. 

3.  The  ulnaris  externus,  which  terminates  in 
the  metacarpal  bone  that  fupports  the  little 
finger. 

If  the  mufeuli  radisei  ad;  all  together,  and  at 
the  fame  time  the  ulnares  are  all  quiet,  the  hand 
is  moved  outwards :  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  the  two  ulnares  ad  together,  and  the  ra¬ 
dish  are  quiet,  the  hand  is  drawn  inwards.  The 
mufcles  are  alfo  kept  together,  and  in  their  places, 
by  a  ligament,  called,  from  its  lhape,  the  liga- 
jnentu m  annulare  :  but  we  are  to  obferve,  that 

*  This  mufcle  may  alfo  be  of  ufe  in  the  bending  the 
pubit. 

this 
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this  ligament  does  not  appear  annular  in  direc¬ 
tions,  as  it  is  ufually  figured  ;  but  is  rather  a 
common  membrane,  furrounding  and  including 
all  the  mufcies  which  are  placed  about  the  cubitus 
and  carpus,  and  facilitating  their  motions.  In 
preparations  of  the  parts,  this  membrane  aflinnes 
an  annular  figure,  fuch  as  it  is  ufually  reprefented 
of*. 

336.  The  mufcies  of  the  palm  of  the  hand 
are  two,  according  to  the  generality  of  anatomi¬ 
cal  writers ;  the  palmaris,  (imply  fo  called,  and 
the  palmaris  brevis. 

The  palmaris  has  been  defcribed  in  the  lad 
fedtion,  among  the  flexors  of  the  hand  ;  to  which 
it  more  properly  belongs  than  immediately  to  the 
palm. 

The  palmaris  brevis,  called  alfo  by  fome  caro 
quadrata,  adheres,  in  form  of  a  fmall  mafs  of 
flefh,  to  the  aponeurofis  of  the  palmaris  longus, 
above  the  abductor  mufcle  of  the  little  finger: 
this  is  faid  to  aflift  in  drawing  together  the  hand  : 
both  this  and  the  former,  however,  are  often 
found  to  be  wanting  in  dififedtions. 

C  H  A  P.  XV. 

Of  the  mufcies  of  the  fingers  and  toes . 

337.  f  |  H  E  mufcies  of  the  fingers  are  in 
JL  part  common,  and  in  part  proper. 
The  common  are  the  flexors  of  the  fir  ft,  fecond, 
and  third  phalanx,  the  extenfor  and  interoffei. 

1.  The  flexors  of  the  fir  ft  phalanx  are  the  four 
lumbricales:  thefe  arife  deep  and  tendinous,  and 
are  inferted  into  the  firft  phalanges  on  the  fide 
next  the  thumb. 

*  See  Vefalius’s  Mu fcul.  T.  1,  and  2. 
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2.  The  flexors  of  the  fecond  phalanx  are  the 
fublimis,  called  alfo  perforatus  :  this  aril.es  from 
the  internal  condvle  of  the  humerus  and  the 

J 

radius,  and  is  divided  into  four  tendons,  which 
are  inferred  into  the  fecond  phalanges  of  the  four 
fingers. 

3.  The  flexors  of  the  third  phalanx  are  the 
perforans,  or  profundus:  this  has  its  origin  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  middle  of  the  ulna,  and,  di¬ 
viding  into  four  tendons  as  the  former,  it  per¬ 
forates  the  tendons  of  that,  and  is  inferred  into 
the  beginning  of  the  third  phalanx  of  the  four 
fingers  *. 

The  extenfor  of  all  the  three  phalanges  is 
called  the  extenfor  communis:  it  has  its  origin  at 
the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus,  and  the 
pofterior  part  of  the  radius  and  ulna:  it  then 
divides  into  four  tendons,  which  pals  under  the 
ligament  of  the  carpus,  and  terminate  in  the  pof¬ 
terior -furface  of  all  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers, 
which  are  gibbous  on  that  furface. 

The  interoflei  are  divided  by  anatomifls  into 
the  internal  and  external.  The  external  interoflei 
are  three  :  they  occupy  the  interftices  between  the 
bones  of  the  metacarpus  in  the  back  of  the  hand. 
The  internal  ones  are  alfo  three,  according  to  the 
generality  of  writers ;  but  Stockhufius  makes  them 
fix  :  they  are  fituated  in  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
and  are  more  properly  placed  under  the  bones  of 
the  metacarpus  than  between  them  ;  fo  that  inter- 
offei  is  a  bad  name  for  thefe.  They  all  of  them 
arife  from  that  part  of  the  metacarpal  bones  which 
is  nearefl  the  carpus,  and  are  inferted  in  various 

Thefe  two  mufcles  pafs  under  the  tranfverfe  ligament  of 
the  carpus ;  and  their  tendons,  included  in  a  flrong  menf- 
branaceous  vagina,  are  joined  to  the  bones  of  the  fingers,  to 
prevent  their  receding  in  the  time  of  flexion. 
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manners  into  the  Tides  of  the  fingers.  Their  of- 
fices  are  various :  they  fometimes  a£t  fingly, 
fometimes  in  concert  with  the  other  mufcles  of 
theTe  parts:  they  accordingly  ferve  either  to  draw 
the  fingers  together,  or  to  feparate  them  from 
one  another;  to  divaricate  or  to  contract  them, 
and  to  extend  or  bend  them. 

338.  Of  the  proper  mufcles  of  the  fingers, 
thofe  belonging  to  the  thumb  are  five: 

1.  -Its  flexor,  which  has  its  origin  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  part  of  the  radius,  and  its  end  in  the  third 
phalanx. 

2.  Its  extenfor,  which  is  called  alfo  bicornis 
and  tricornis :  this  arifes  in  the  poflerior  and  mid¬ 
dle  part  of  the  ulna  and  radius,  and  terminates 
in  two  or  three  tendons  in  the  firft,  fecond,  and 
third  phalanx. 

3.  The  thenar,  or  abdudtor :  the  ofigin  of  this 
is  in  the  tranfverfe  ligament  that  joins  the  bones 
of  the  carpus,  and  its  termination  in  the  firft  and 
fecond  phaianx.  The  two  fefamoide  bones  of  the 
thumb  are  ufually  found  lodged  in  the  tendon  of 
this  mufcle. 

4.  The  hypothenar :  this  rifes,  near  the  prece¬ 
dent,  from  the  fame  ligament,  but  fomewhat 
more  towards  the  palm  of  the  hand  ;  and  it  ter¬ 
minates  in  the  lower  head  of  the  firft  phalanx. 
This  mufcle  is  not  mentioned  by  many  authors, 
and,  indeed,  there  is  fome  reafon  on  the  fide  of 
efleeming  it  but  a  part  of  the  former. 

5.  The  antithenar,  or  abdudtor  :  this  rifes  from 
the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  middle  finger,  and  is 
inierted  into  the  firft  and  fecond  phalanx  *. 

319' 

*  We  are  to  ob ferve  on  this  head,  that  there  are  frequently 
great  variations  in  the  mufcles  of  the  thumb,  £s  well  as  in 
thofe  of  the  fingers,  in  different  fubjc£b  ;  fo  that  no  deferip- 
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339.  The  proper  mufcles  of  the  index  or  fore¬ 
finger  are  two,  an  extenfor,  and  an  abdudlor : 

1,  The  extenfor  has  its  origin  with  the  com¬ 
mon  extenfor  of  the  fingers ;  and,  indeed,  there 
is  fome  reafon  to  acknowledge  it  hut  a  part  or 
portion  of  that  mufcle. 

2.  The  abdudlor  has  its  origin  in  the  interior 
bone  of  the  metacarpus,  and  terminates  on  the 
infide  of  the  firfl  phalanx*. 

340.  The  proper  mufcles  of  the  auricularis 
are  two : 

1.  The  proper  extenfor,  which  feems  to  be  a 
part  of  the  common  extenfor,  and  has  its  origin 
with  it. 

2.  The  abdudlor,  the  origin  of  which  is  at 
the  interior  bone  of  the  metacarpus,  and  its  in~ 
fertion  at  the  internal  fide  of  the  firfl:  phalanx. 

Many  add  to  thefe  two  mufcles  an  adduc¬ 
tor  ;  but  this  properly  draws  the  internal  meta^ 
carpal  bone  towards  the  thumlDf. 

341.  We  are  now  to  return  from  the  arms  to 
the  trunk  again,  to  examine  the  mufcles  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  abdomen  *3  and  from  thefe  we  are  to 
proceed  to  thofe  of  the  legs. 

342.  The  mufcles  of  the  abdomen,  and  thofe 

of  the  clitoris,  have  been  already  defcribed  in 

*  ^ 

their  proper  places,  under  S.  205,  and  S.  234. 

tion  can  he  given  that  will  fuit  all  fubjects.  The  extenfor 
of  the  thumb  is  fometimes  bicornate,  fometimes  tricornate, 
and  in  fome  fubjeCls  there  are  two  flexors*  as  Cowper  ob- 
ferves,  Myot.  p.  216.  Variations  of  the  like  kind  are  alfo 
found  in  the  mufcles  of  the  other  fingers.  See  Morgagni’s 
Ad  verb  2.  40. 

*  A  fefamoide  bone  is  fometimes  found  alfo  in  the  tendon 
of  this  mufcle. 

4  In  this  alfo  is  fopietimes  found  a  fefamoide  bone.  See 
our  plate  1.  fig.  5.  1.  c. 

I  See  W inflow’s  Obfery.  Memoirs  of  Paris  1720. 
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But  we  have  ftill,  for  the  bufinefs  of  this  place, 
the  mufcles  of  the  tefticles,  the  penis,  the  urethra, 
the  anus,  the  urinary  bladder,  and  the  vagina, 
to  defer! be. 

CHAP.  XVI. 

Of  the  mufcles  of  the  parts  of  generation , 

343-  nPH  E  mufcleof  the  tefticles  is  called  the 
cremafter  or  elevator :  it  is  a  thin  feries 
of  mufcular  fibres,  arifing  fornetimes  from  the 
oblique  afeendens  of  the  abdomen,  near  the  place 
where  that  mufcle  is  perforated  to  give  pafiage  to 
the  fpermatick  veflels.  Sometimes  it  nfes  from 
the  tranfverfus  * ;  and,  finally,  fornetimes  from 
the  fpine  of  the  ileum  f.  From  either  of  thefe 
origins  it  proceeds,  together  with  the  procefs  of 
the  peritonaeum,  to  which  it  is  firmly  joined, 
defending  into  the  ferotum,  and  there  expands 
itfelf  over  the  tunica  vaginalis,  which  includes 
the  body  of  the  tefticle.  When  this  mufcle  is 
contracted,  it  elevates  the  tefticle  :  it  is  frequently 
fo  very  thin  in  emaciated  fubjeCts,  as  fcarce  to  be 
at  all  difcernable. 

344.  The  mufcles  of  the  penis  are  properly 
only  two,  called  eredtors.  Thefe  arife  on  each 
fide  from  the  ofifa  ifehii,  between  the  tubercle  of 
this  bone  and  the  beginning  of  the  corpus  caver- 
nofum  •,  and  each  of  them  is  inferted  into  the 
corpus  cavernofum  of  its  own  fide  J. 

Thefe  mufcles,  when  they  a6t  together,  prefs 
the  veins  of  the  back  of  the  penis  againft  the  ofifa 
pubis,  by  which  they  prevent  the  reflux  of  blood 

*  See  Santorini’s  Obfervat.  cap.  9.  1. 

•f  See  it  delineated  in  Cowper’s  Myotcm.  nov.  T.  17. 

J  See  Cowper,  T.  17  and  19. 
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from  the  penis ;  and  confequendy  when,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  blood  flows  impetuoufly  into  the 
part  by  the  arteries,  and  cannot  get  back  this 
way,  the  penis  becomes  eredled  * * * §.  The  mufcles 
of  the  penis,  dcfcribed  by  many  authors  under 
the  names  of  acceleratores  and  tranfverfi,  do  not 
1o  properly  belong  to  the  penis  in  general  as  to 
the  urethra  in  particular  :  we  fhall,  therefore, 
defcribe  them  under  the  head  of  the  mufcles  of 
that  part. 

345.  The  mufcles  of  the  urethra  in  men  are 
of  two  kinds,  dilators  and  conftridlors.  The 
dilators  are, 

1.  The  tranverfl-f :  thefe  arife  from  the  tuber¬ 
cle  of  the  03  ifchium  on  each  fide,  and  are  in¬ 
ferred  into  the  poflerior  part  of  the  bulb  of  the 
urethra  :  they  are  not  quite  determinate  and  cer¬ 
tain,  however,  either  in  their  origin  or  infertion  ; 
and  fometimes  they  are  wholly  wanting.  When 
they  a<5t,  they  dilate  the  urethra  in  its  poflerior 
part 

2.  The  poflerior  or  triangular  dilatator,  dila¬ 
tator  pofticus :  this  is  often  extremely  final],  and 
fometimes  it  is  double  §.  It  riles  from  the  ante¬ 
rior  part  of  the  fphindler  of  the  anus,  and  is  in- 
ferted  into  the  poflerior  and  lower  part  of  the 
acceleratores,  or  die  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
bulb  of  the  urethra.  This '  mufcle  has  been 

*  Schelhamrner  will  not  allow  the  erection  of  the  penis  to 
be  thus  performed,  Did’.  12.  Chefeiden  doubts  it  alio  ;  but 
there  feems  much  reaion  in  it. 

i  See  Bartholin.  Anat.  L.  1.  c.  24.  Bidloo,  T.  47.  Cow- 
per’s  My®t.  Reformat,  fig.  10  and  12. 

%  Thefe  mufcles,  Morgagni  obferves,  are  often  wanting ; 
and  when  they  are  not  fo,  they  vary  greatly  in  their  fituation  : 
experience  confirms  the  truth  of  this. 

§  See  Morgagni’s  Adverfar.  4. 
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taken  for  a  part  of  the  fphinder  ani  by  Riolan 
He  acknowledges  that  it  is  extended  to  the  ure¬ 
thra  ;  but  he  will  have  it  a  part  of  that  mufcle. 
Littre*f  is  the  firff  who  acknowledged  it  for  a 
diftind  mufcle,  and  defcribed  it  as  fuch.  This 
mufcle  feems  to  be  an  antagoniff  as  well  to  the 
acceleratores  as  to  the  eredores  penis;  for  it 
draws  down  the  penis  from  the  offa  pubis  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  ejedion  of  the  femen,  and  thus 
gives  the  blood  a  free  paffage  out  of  the  penis. 

The  conftridors  of  the  urethra  are  the  mufcles 
commonly  called  acceleratores  uiinae  :  they  arife 
partly  from  the  precedent  mufcle,  and  partly,  and 
indeed  principally,  from  the  corpora  nervofa  of 
the  penis :  from  hence,  proceeding  obliquely,  they 
furround  the  whole  bulb,  and  the  inferior  fpongy 
part  of  the  urethra;  and  are,  finally,  inferted  into 
the  line  which  is  formed  by  the  concourfe  of  thefe, 
and  adheres  to  the  bulb.  Hence,  when  they  ad, 
they  con  (fringe  the  hinder  part  of  the  urethra, 
and  by  that  means  ferve  to  expel  the  urine  out  of 
the  urethra,  but  more  efpecially  the  femen  in  co¬ 
pulation. 

Santorini,  befide  thefe,  has  defcribed  cer¬ 
tain  new  mufcles  of  the  urethra,  called  pro- 
jedores  and  elevatores ;  as  alfo  fome  mufcles  of 
the  proftata  J  :  but  the  mofl  careful  difledion  will 
only  fhew  thin  membranes  in  the  place  of  them. 

*  Cap.  de  Mufcul.  Ani. 

f  See  Memoirs  of  the  Paris  Academy  1700.  Santorini 
alfo  agrees  with  Vefalius  in  calling  this  mufcle  a  part  of  the 
fphinfter  ani. 

$  See  the  fame,  p  181. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 

Of  the  mufcles  of  the  anus  and  bladder. 

34 6.  H  E  mufcles  of  the  anus  are  generally 

X  laid  to  be  three,  one  fphin&er,  and 
two  levators  *. 

The  fphincter  of  the  anus  doles  the  extremity 
of  the  inteftinum  rectum.  It  has  its  origin  from 
the  bottom  of  the  os  coccygis,  and  the  ikin  that 
is  under  this  bone  ;  and  its  fibres,  from  hence 
feparating  every  way  from  one  another,  and  fur¬ 
rounding  the  anus  in  every  part,  afeend  afterwards 
in  men  into  the  lower  part  of  the  bulb  of  the 
urethra,  or  into  the  acceleratores  mufcles  which 
furround  this  bulb,  and  are  there  terminated.  In 
women  they  are  inferred  into  the  lower  part  of 
the  vagina  of  the  uterus. 

Many  fibres  alfo  defeend  from  the  interior  and 
lower  part  of  the  os  pubis,  near  the  fynchondro- 
fis  *  and  forming  a  body  of  an  oval  figure,  and  of 
the  breadth  of  a  man’s  thumb,  they  furround  the 
extremity  of  the  re&um  5  and,  when  they  ad, 

*  There  are  no  mufcles  of  the  human  body  in  the  deferip- 
tions  of  which  authors  differ  fo  much  as  thole  of  the  anus  ; 
this  may  be  feen  very  evidently,  on  examining  Riolan’s  An- 
tfiropolog.  L.  5.  c.  40.  Covvper’s  Myotom.  nov.  p.  13. 
Douglafs’s  Myograph,  p.  66.  Morgagni’s  Adverfar.  Anat.  3. 
p.  $9.  and  Santorini’s  Obfervations,  p.  164.  Thefe  authors, 
tho*  all  accurate  and  excellent  ones,  differ  widely,  not 
only  in  regard  to  the  number,  but  alfo  the  origin, 
progrefs,  figure,  and  infertion  of  the  feveral  mufcles  they 
jointly  allow  of.  Whether  this  be  owing  to  the  real  diffe¬ 
rence  of  thefe  mufcles  in  different  fubje&s,  or  to  fome  other 
caufe,  is  not  eafy  to  determine.  The  expert  anatomift, 
however,  will  ufually  find  them  very  regularly  in  moll  fub- 
je&s,  as  our  author  here  proceeds  to  lay  them  down,  which 
he  has  done,  not  from  the  works  of  any,  but  from  his  own 
obfervation. 
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have  the  fame  effect  of  drawing  it.  together  and 
clofing  :  there  are,  indeed,  but  few  merely  cir¬ 
cular  or  annular  fibres,  fuch  as  are  ufually  faid  to 
compofe  the  fphindter  obferved  in  diffedtion. 

The  levatores  ani  arife  on  each  fide,  with  a 
broad  bafe,  from  the  internal  part  of  the  os  pubis, 
the  tunic  of  the  obturator  internus,  and  the  inter¬ 
nal  part  of  the  os  ileum,  and  the  acute  p>ocefs  of 
the  ilchium  :  from  thefe  parts  fibres,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  rays,  running  from  a  circumference  toward 
a  centre,  dirediing  their  courfe  toward  the  fphinc- 
ter  ;  and,  finally,  they  unite  in  the  hinder  part  of 
the  inteftine  which  they  furround,  including  at  the 
fame  time  the  neck  of  the  urinary  bladder,  the 
proflata,  and  the  veficulse  feminales  in  men  ;  and 
in  women  the  vagina.  They  are,  after  this,  in- 
ferted  partly  in  the  upper  and  hinder  part  of  the 
fphindter,  and  partly  confound  and  blend  their 
fibres  with  thofe  of  the  oval  and  annular  kind, 
which  form  the  fphindter  ;  and  from  this  courfe 
of  their  fibres  it  is  very  evident,  that  they  may 
ferve  not  only  for  the  fuftaining  and  elevating  the 
anus,  but  to  prefs  the  veficulas  feminales  and 
proftats  in  the  coitus. 

Befide  thefe  levatores,  which  Douglafs  calls, 
by  way  of  diftindtion,  majores  *,  he  defcribes,  in 
much  the  fame  manner  as  Riolan  had  before  done, 
a  pair  of  fmaller  levatores:  thefe  arife  partly  ten¬ 
dinous,  partly  flefhy,  from  the  protuberance  of 
the  ifchium ;  and  are  thence  carried  tranfverfely 
toward  the  anus,  and  are  inferted  into  its  fphinc- 
ter,  not  far  from  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  f. 

The 


*  See  his  Myograph,  p,  68. 

f  Douglafs  does  not  tell  us  in  what  manner  they  are  in¬ 
ferted  in  the  female  fubje&s ;  but  in  diffe&ion  fuch  mufcles 
are  fometimes,  tho’  not  always,  met  with  in  women ;  in  this 
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The  mufcles  of  the  os  coccygis  are  alfo  two  *, 
one  on  each  fide,  called  coccygaeus,  and  feeming 
deftined  to  be  of  fervice  to  the  anus  in  its  necef- 
fary  motions.  They  have  their  origin  from  the 
acute  poflerior  apophylis  of  the  ifchium,  and  are 
implanted  on  each  fide  into  the  fides  of  the  os 
coccygis.  Thefe,  by  pulling  againft  the  os  coc¬ 
cygis,  affift  the  levatores  of  the  anus  •,  and,  when 
it  has  been  forced  too  far  outward,  they  reduce  it 
in  again  into  its  natural  date  ;  and  prevent  alfo 
its  too  eafily  changing  its  natural  fituation. 

347.  Authors  allow  the  urinary  bladder  two 
mufcles,  a  fphindler  and  detrufor. 

The  fphindter  we  have  already  had  occafion  to 
defcribe,  S.  222;  and  the  detrufor,  which  is  alfo 
mentioned  in  the  fame  place  is  indeed  no  other 
than  the  mufcular  coat  of  the  bladder,  which  is 
an  antagonid  to  the  fphindter,  and  ferves  to  pro¬ 
trude  the  urine  out  of  the  bladder  J. 

cafe  they  ufually  arife  from  the  upper  part  of  the  protube- 
ranee  of  the  ifchium,  near  the  origin  of  the  erectors  of  the 
clitoris ;  and  are  inferted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  fphindter, 
where  they  are  joined  to  the  vagina,  Santorini,  p.  206,  tells 
us,  that  in  women  there  are  tranfverfe  mufcles,  which  he 
compares  to  the  tranfverfales  of  the  penis  in  men,  and  figures 
them  in  tab.  2.  letter  g  g.  What  ,are  found  in  direction  by 
an  expert  anatomift,  will  be  found  to  be  very  like  what  he 
there  defcribes*  It  does  not  appear  that  they  are  always  to 
be  met  with;  and  it  is  alfo  difficult  10  determine  whether  we  are 
to  agree  with  Douglafs,  that  they  belong  to  the  anus ;  or 
with  Santorini,  that  they  belong  to  the  vagina. 

*  See  Dougiafs’s  Myograph,  p.  143.  As  alfo  Chefelden’s 
Anatomy,  and  Morgagni’s  Adverfar.  3.  p.  pa. 

+  See  figures  of  thefe  in  Chefelden’s  Lithotomy,  and  in 
Cowper’s  Myograph,  nov. 

J  Bianchi,  in  Magnet’s  Theatr.  Anatom-  p.  414.  defcribes 
certain  new  mufcles  of  the  bladder,  which  he  calls  elevators 
and  depreffors,  and  has  figured  in  two  plates ;  but  Morgagni 
and  Santorini  agree  in  determining,  that  there  are  in  reality 
no  fuch  mufcles. 
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348.  The  fphintfer,  or  conftridtor  of  the  va¬ 
gina,  is  a  feries  of  mufeular  fibres,  which  arife 
from  the  fphindter  of  the  anus,  and  furround  the 
orifice  of  the  vagina  from  each  fide,  and  are  af¬ 
terwards  inferted  into  the  crura  of  the  clitoris. 
The  opening  of  the  vagina  is  drawn  together,  in 
the  time  of  copulation,  round  the  penis,  by  the 
help  of  this  mufcle. 

Santorini  has  defcribed  feveral  other  mufcles  of 
the  vagina  and  the  urethra  in  women  ;  but  the 
moft  accurate  diflfebtions  do  not  fhew  anv  others 
that  ought  to  be  called  by  that  name,  nor  is  this 
the  only  cafe  in  which  that  author  has  done  this*, 

CHAP.  XVIII. 

Of  the  mufcles  of  the  thigh ,  leg,  and  foot . 

349.  rpHE  mufcles  of  the  femur  are  four- 
JL  teen  :  they  are  of  various  kinds,  and 
ferve  to  different  purpofes. 

The  proper  flexors  or  elevators  are  three  -f  : 
the  great  pfoas,  the  iliacus,  and  the  pebtinseus. 

The  pfoas  magnus  arifes  from  the  firft,  fecond, 
third  and  fourth  vertebra  of  the  loins. 

The  iliacus  arifes  from  the  internal  cavity  of 
the  ileum,  and  the  extremity  of  each  is  at  the  lit¬ 
tle  trochanter. 

The  pedlinaeus,  called  alfo  lividus,  has  its  ori¬ 
gin  at  the  upper  part  of  the  os  pubis,  and  termi¬ 
nates  four  fingers  breadth  below  the  former. 

*  L.  c.  p.  207.  and  the  following. 

f  There  are  many  of  the  mufcles,  however,  aiTiflant  to 
thefe ;  as  the  abductor,  the  triceps,  the  glutaei,  the  fafeia 
fata  j  and,  as  Winflow  juftly  observes,  the  reftus  tibiae  alio. 
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‘The  extenfors  of  the  femur  are  the  three 
glutsei,  diftinguifhed  by  names  from  their  fize, 
and  called  maximus,  medius,  and  minimus.  They 
all  arife  in  the  external  furface  of  the  ileum, 
ifchium,  and  os  facrum.  The  termination  of  the 
ftrfb  or  greatefl  is  about  four  fingers  breadth  from 
the  great  trochanter,  and  the  terminations  of  the 
two  others  are  in  this  trochanter. 

The  abdu6tors  are  five  \  the  fafcia  lata,  qua* 
dratus,  pyriformis,  and  the  two  gemini. 

The  fafcia  lata,  called  alfo  mufculus  membranofus, 
more  properly  belongs  to  the  tibia  5  tho%  in  com¬ 
pliance  to  the  common  cuftom  of  authors,  we  name 
it  here :  it  will  be  defcribed  at  large  in  our  next 
fedlion,  among  the  mufcles  of  that  part. 

The  quadratus  has  its  origin  from  the  tubercle 
of  the  ifchium,  and  its  termination  at  an  eminence 
between  the  two  trochanters. 

The  pyriformis  riles  thick  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  os  facrum,  where  it  is  joined  to  the  ileum. 

The  gemini  are  two,  and  are  diftinguifhed 
into  the  iuperior  and  inferior. 

The  fuperior  has  its  origin  from  the  poflerior 
and  inferior  fpine  of  the  ileum. 

The  inferior  has  its  origin  from  the  tubercle  of 
the  ifchium  *. 

Thele  two,  and  the  pyriformis,  are  all  inferred 
into  the  firms  of  the  great  trochanter. 

The  abdudlor  of  the  femur  is  the  triceps.  The 
rirft  and  fecond  heads  of  this  mufcle  arife  from  the 
os  pubis,  near  the  fynchondrofis  ;  the  third  from 
the  tubercle  of  the  ifchium  :  it  is  inferred  into  the 
whole  fpine  of  the  os  fern  oris. 

*  The  two  gemini  are  ufnally  found  firmly  concreted  with 
the  obturator  internus ;  and  hence  fome  have  defcribed  them, 
not  a-6  feparate  mufcles,  but  as  a  part  of  that. 
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The  rotatores,  called  alfo  obturatores,  are  two, 
an  internal  and  an  external. 

The  internal  arifes  from  the  internal  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  great  foramen  of  the  os  pubis, 
paffes  the  channel  in  the  ifchium,  and  is  inferted 
into  the  hollow  by  the  great  trochanter. 

The  external  arifes  from  the  external  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  foramen  juft  mentioned,  and  is  in¬ 
ferted  in  the  fame  place  with  the  former.  Thefe 
two  mufcles  aftift  alfo  the  abductors. 

350.  The  mufcles  of  the  tibia,  or  leg,  are 
eleven. 

1.  The  abdudtor,  called  the  fafcia  lata,  and 
mufculus  membranofus,  arifes  hefty  from  the  an¬ 
terior  part  of  the  anterior  and  fuperior  fpine  of 
the  ileum  :  foon  after  its  origin  it  becomes  intire- 
ly  membranaceous,  •  and  clofely  furrounds  the 
mufcles  of  the  thigh  after  which  it  is  inferted 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia,  near  the  head  of 
the  fibula ;  and  from  thence  fends  out  an  apo- 
neurofis  almoft  over  the  whole  tibia  *. 

The  fartorius  is  an  abdudtor  and  elevator :  it 
rifes  from  the  internal  part  of  the  anterior  and 
fuperior  fpine  of  the  ileum,  and,  defcending 
obliquely,  is  inferted  into  the  upper  and  inner 
part  of  the  tibia  :  it  moves  the  legs  upwards  and 
forwards,  determining  them  towards  crofting  over 
one  another,  as  taylors  fit  with  them. 

The  extenfors  of  the  tibia  are  four :  they  are 
fituated  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  femur.  They  are, 

1.  The  reclus:  this  has  its  origin  from  the  an¬ 
terior  and  inferior  fpine  of  the  ileum "f. 

*  It  ferves  alfo  to  draw  back  the  thigh,  and  to  elevate 
i both  this  and  the  leg  :  this  and  fome  other  of  the  adjacent 
1  mufcles  are  therefore  common  to  both  parts. 

■f-  This  alfo  aiFifts  the  elevatores  of  the  femur  and  the  far- 
Itorius  in  their  motions;  and,  together  with  the  pectinseus, 
jpfoas,  iliacus  and  glutsei,  afiifts  in  the  motion  of  leating  our- 
lielves.  See  Window’s  paper  in  the  Paris  Memoirs  1720, 
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2.  The  cruralis.  Which  is  fituated  under  the 
former,  and  rifes  from  the  whole  anterior  part  of 
the  femur. 

3.  The  vaflus  internns,  which  rifes  from  the 
whole  internal  fide  of  the  femur. 

4.  The  vaflus  externus,  which  rifes  from  the 
whole  external  fide  of  the  femur. 

Thefe  fourmufcles  together  form  a  very  robuft 
and  ftrong  tendon  juft  above  the  knee,  to  which 
the  patella  adheres  behind,  and  which  is  inferred 
below  the  knee  at  a  tubercle  of  the  tibia  *. 

The  flexors  of  the  tibia  are  five  : 

1 .  The  gracilis,  which  arifes  near  the  fynchon- 
drofis  of  the  os  pubis. 

2.  The  femi-membranofus,  which  arifes  above 
from  the  tubercle  of  the  ifchium. 

3.  The  femi-nervofus,  which  arifes  from  the 
fame  tubercle  in  its  hinder  part. 

Thefe  three  are  all  inferred  into  the  interior 
and  upper  part  of  the  tibia. 

4.  The  biceps:  the  origin  of  the  firfb  head  of 
this  is  from  the  tubercle  of  the  ifchium  :  the  fe- 
cond  rifes  from  the  middle  part  of  the  femur  ; 
and  its  inferdon  is  in  the  fuperior  part  of  the 
fibula. 

5.  The  poplitaeus.  This  is  a  fmall  mufcle :  it 
arifes  with  a  (lender  rounded  tendon  from  the  ex¬ 
terior  condyle  of  the  femur ;  and  from  hence  it  I 
paflfes  tendinous  under  the  ham  inwards:  after  : 
this  it  becomes  flefhy,  and  terminates  in  the  fupe-  : 
rior  and  interior  part  of  the  tibia. 

«  . 

*  Almoft  all  the  mufcles  of  the  leg  mutually  aflift  oneri 
another,  as  alio  thole  of  the  thigh.  There  is  lcarce  any  1 
one  of  them,  that,  befide  its  primary  ufe,  does  not  alfo  con-  j 
cur  in  the  forming  other  addons  and  motions  with  the 
others. 
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35  r.  The  mufcles  of  the  tarfus,  or  foot,  are 
feven  *.  The  flexors  are  two  : 

1.  The  tibialis  anticus :  this  has  its  orisrin  from 
the  fuperior  and  exterior  furface  of  the  tibia,  and 
is  terminated  at  the  internal  os  cuneiforme,  and 
the  interior  part  of  the  internal  metatarfal  bone. 

2.  The  peronreus  anticus:  this  has  its  origin 
from  the  anterior  part  of  the  middle  of  the  fibula, 
and  is  terminated  at  the  exterior  metatarfal  bone. 

The  extenfors  of  the  foot  are  three : 

1.  The  gaftrocnemius :  this  has  its  origin  from 
the  two  condyles  of  the  femur  "f. 

2.  The  plantaris :  this  has  its  origin  from  the 
interior  part  of  the  external  condyle  J. 

3.  The  folaris,  which  rifes  from  the  upper  and 
hinder  part  of  the  tibia  and  fibula. 

The  bodies  of  thefe  three  mufcles  join  toge¬ 
ther,  and  form  the  fura ;  and  their  tendons  join¬ 
ing,  form  an  extremely  ftrong  one,  called  the 
tendo  Achiliis,  or# chorda  Achillis,  which  is  in¬ 
ferred  into  the  hinder  part  of  the  calcaneum. 

The  addudtor  is  the  tibialis  poflicus :  it  has  its 
origin  in  the  upper  part  of  the  interoffeaeous 

*  Thefe  mufcles  of  the  tarfus,  and  fome  of  thofe  of  the 
toes,  are  in  robult  fubjedts  kept  down  by  ligaments,  efpecial- 
]y  about  the  malleoli,  to  prevent  their  rifing  out  of  their 
places  in  the  time  of  their  adlion :  thefe  ligaments  ferve  alfo 
to  diredt,  in  fome  degree,  their  motions.  See  Vefalius,  Fig, 
Mufc.  1,  and  3.  and  what  he  adds  in  his  chapter  on  liga¬ 
ments. 

+  There  frequently  occur,  in  diffedfion,  two  fefamoide 
bones  in  this  part.  Vefalius,  Riolan,  and  Drake  have  figured 
them  :  they  are  alfo  figured  in  this  work,  T.  1.  fig.  2.  D.  E. 
Sometimes  there  is  only  found  one,  as  Cowper  and  Fallopius 
obferve. 

J  Chefelden  tells  us,  that  he  found  a  fefamoide  bone  in 
the  origin  of  this  mufcle.  Morgagni  alfo  mentions  it;  but 
Jip  fays  it  is  fometimes  wanting. 
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ligament,  and  its  termination  in  the  os  navicu¬ 
lar  e  *. 

The  abdudor  is  the  peromuus  pofticus :  it  has 
its  origin  from  the  upper  part  of  the  fibula  •,  but 
its  tendon  is  turned  back  under  the  tarfus,  and  i$ 
inferred  into  that  bone  of  the  metatarfus  which 
fupports  the  great  toe.  There  is  ufually,  in  oid 
fubjeds,  a  fefamoide  bone  in  the  tendon  of  this 
mufcle,  where  it  pafifes  under  the  os  cuboides, 

CHAP.  XIX. 

Of  the  mufcles  of  the  toes . 

352.  rp HE  mufcles  of  the  toes  are  of  two 
kinds,  common  and  proper.  The 
common  are  fixteen.  The  extenfcrs  are  two,  a 
long  and  a  fhort  one. 

1.  The  extenfor  iongus  has  its  orgin  in  the 
tipper  part  of  the  tibia,  and  in  the  anterior  part 
of  the  ligament,  between  th#  tibia  and  fibula. 
It  divides  into  five  tendons,  four  of  which  are  in¬ 
ferred  into  the  four  phalanges  of  the  toes,  and  the 
fifth  into  the  outer  metatarfal  bone  ~f\ 

2.  The  extenfor  brevis  has  its  origin  from  the 
fuperior  and  anterior  part  of  the  calcaneum :  it  is 
divided  fometimes  into  four  tendons,  fometimes 
only  into  three,  which  are  inferred  into  the  three 
toes  next  the  great  one,  or  into  all  the  four. 

The  flexors  of  the  phalanges  of  the  toes  are 
of  three  kinds  : 

*  This  mufcle  often  has  a  double  tendon,  and  is  hence 
bicornate ;  and  fometimes  it  is  almoft  entirely  divided  into 
two  mufcles.  Some  authors  have  hence  made  two  mufculi 
tibiales  poflici,  a  longer  and  a  fhorter. 

f  This  fifth  part  makes  the  flexor  of  the  tarfus,  often 
forming  a  feparate  complete  mufcle  ;  and  fometimes  alfo  it 
runs-  even  to  the  little  toe. 
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1.  The  flexors  of  the  firft  phalanx  are  the  four 
lumbricales  :  their  origin  is  from  the  tendon  of 
the  mufculcis  perforans,  and  from  the  interior 
part  of  the  calcaneum :  their  termination  is  at 
the  firft  phalanx  of  the  feveral  toes. 

2.  The  flexor  of  the  fecond  phalanx  is  the  per¬ 
forate  :  this  rifes  from  the  lower  and  inner  fur- 
face  of  the  calcaneum.  It  is  divided  into  four 
tendons,  which  are  perforated ;  and  it  is  termi¬ 
nated  in  the  bones  of  the  fecond  phalanx. 

3.  The  flexor  of  the  third  phalanx  is  the  per¬ 
forans  :  its  origin  is  from  the  hinder  furface  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  tibia,  towards  the  middle  :  it 
is  divided  alfo  into  four  tendons,  and  thefe  per¬ 
forate  the  tendons  of  the  former,  and  are  after¬ 
wards  terminated  in  the  third  phalanx. 

The  addudlores  of  the  toes  are  the  four  inter¬ 
nal  interoffei. 

The  abdufiores  are  the  four  external  interoflfei; 
and  both  thefe  are  fo  nearly  allied  in  flrufiure  and 
properties  to  thofe  of  the  hand,  that  there  needs 
no  farther  defeription  here  *. 

The  proper  mufcles  of  the  toes,  are  thofe  of 
the  great  and  of  the  little  toe. 

353.  The  proper  mufcles  of  the  great  toe  are 
no  fewer  than  feven  : 

1.  The  extenfor  longus,  which  has  its  origin 
forward  from  the  middle  part  of  the  fibula,  and 
of  the  interofleasus  ligament ;  and  its  termination 
in  the  firft  and  fecond  phalanx. 

2.  The  extenfor  brevis:  its  origin  is  in  the 
upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  calcaneum,  and  its 
termination  with  the  former  in  thefirfl:  and  fecond 
phalanx 

*  Govey  will  have  all  thefe  interoffei  to  be  properly  only 
one  mufcle.  Verit.  Chir.  p.  zn. 

f  Tlicfe  two  often  make  but  one  mufcle,  which  terminates 
in  two  tendons. 
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3.  The  flexor  longus,  whofe  origin  is  in  the 
pofierior  part  of  the  fibula,  and  its  termination 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  laft  phalanx.' 

4.  The  flexor  brevis:  the  origin  of  this  is  from 
the  middle  os  cuneiforme ;  its  termination  is  at 

,  the  two  fefamoide  bones  of  the  great  toe,  which 
are  joined  by  ligaments  to  its  firft  phalanx. 

5.  The  abdudtor,  or  thenar:  its  origin  is  from 
the  internal  fide  of  the  calcaneum,  and  the  os 
naviculare ;  and  its  termination  at  the  internal 
fide  of  the  great  toe,  at  the  internal  fefamoide 
bone 

The  adcuflors,  or  thofe  which  draw  the  great 
toe  toward  the  others,  are  two. 

6.  The  anti-thenar;  the  origin  of  which  is 
from  the  third  os  cuneiforme,  and  its  termination 
at  the  external  fefamoide  bone. 

7.  The  tranfverlalis :  the  origin  of  this  is  from 
the  fourth  bone  of  the  metatarfus,  and  its  termi¬ 
nation  near  that  of  the  former.  This  mufcle 
feems  aho  to  affift  in  the  drawing  the  feveral  other 
toes  toward  one  another. 

354.  The  little  toe  has  only  one  proper  mufcle, 
called  its  abduflor  proprius.  This  has  its  origin 
from  the  exierior  part  of  the  calcaneum,  and  the 
fifth  metatarfai  bone,  which  fupports  the  little  toe  : 
its  termination  is  in  the  exterior  part  of  the  firft 
phalanx.  This  mufcle,  however,  is  very  ill  named: 
the  little  toe  cannot  be  drawn  from  the  others  by 
it.  It  indeed  performs  the  office  of  a  flexor,  and 
ought  to  be  called  flexor  proprius  digiti  minimi. 

f  The  internal  ifide  is  that  where  the  great  toe  is  fituated  ; 
the  external,  that  which  regards  the  other  toes. 
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BOOK  VI. 

Of  AdENOLO  GY. 

CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  glands  in  general . 

355.  A  Denology  is  the  dofrrine  of  the 
ZJi k  glands,  called  by  the  Greeks  ddiveg. 

Jl  JL  The  Latins  feem  to  have  given  them 
their  name  glandulas,  from  a  refemblance  which 
fome  of  them  have  to  the  acorn,  or  glans  of  the 
oak. 

356.  The  parts  to  which  the  antients  have 
given  the  name  of  glands,  tho5  they  are  as  dif¬ 
ferent  from  one  another  as  poflible  in  figure,  fize, 
and  colour,  yet  are  eafily  known  and  diftingui filed 
as  glands  by  all  the  world  ;  tho?  it  is  fo  difficult  a 
thing  to  give  a  definition  of  what  a  gland  is,  or 
even  a  general  character  of  them  only,  which 
(hall  include  all  the  true  glands,  and  take  in  no 
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other  parts  of  the  body  with  them,  which  the  an- 
tients  have  diftinguifhed  by  other  names  from  the 
glands,  that  the  very  beft  anatomifts  have  chofen 
to  evade  the  attempting  to  do  it. 

357.  Many  of  the  anatomical  authors  of  the 
very  nrft  dais,  and  among  thefe  feme  who  have 
written  profeftedly  of  the  glands,  and  have  made 
it  their  peculiar  bufinefs  to  examine  nicely  into 
their  nature,  and  explain  their  ftrudure ;  have 
yet,  from  the  mere  difficulty  of  afeertaining  ade¬ 
quate  ideas  to  the  term,  evaded  giving  a  defini¬ 
tion  or  general  defeription  of  the  glands :  and, 
in  confequence  of  this,  numberlefs  errors,  and  an 
almoft  inextricable  confufion,  has  crept  into  the 
ftudy  of  this  important  part  of  the  human 
ftrudure. 

358.  Other  authors,  who  have  had  more  bold- 
nefs,  if  not  greater  abilities,  than  thofe  who  had 
avoided  meddling  with  definitions  of  thefe  parts, 
have  ventured  to  eftablifh  what  they  call  fo ;  but 
thefe  differ  fo  much  from  one  another,  in  what 
they  would  eftablifh  as  general  certainty,  and 
have  produced  fuch  imperfed  and  erroneous  defi¬ 
nitions,  that  they  have  all  either  included  parts 
which  themfelves  will  own  not  to  be  glands  in  the 
definition,  or  they  have  limited  the  term  to  fome 
particular  ones,  and  excluded  what  themfelves  and 
every  body  elfe  allow  to  be  glands  out  of  the 
number.  Our  author  has  treated  largely  on  this 
fubjed,  in  a  diftertation  entituled  De  vera  Glan¬ 
dules  Appellatione. 

359.  Some  fet  out,  in  their  definitions,  with 
declaring  a  gland  to  be  a  globofe  part,  &c.  but 
thefe,  in  their  fetting  out,  exclude  the  pancreas, 
which  tho9  not  of  a  globofe  figure  any  way  ap¬ 
proaching  to  fuch,  yet  is  truly  a  gland  ;  and  is, 
indeed,  the  largeft  and  principal  gland  of  the 
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whole  body,  and  has  always  been  acknowledged 
a  gland  by  authors  of  all  kinds,  from  the  fir  ft 
eflablifhrnent  of  anatomical  diftindtions  to  this 
day.  In  the  fame  manner  alfo  the  capfulas  atra- 
biliariae,  the  parotids,  and  fome  other  glands, 
truly  and  unquestionably  fuch,  would  be  excluded 
from  the  number  of  the  glands,  becaufe  they  are 
not  round  *,  tho5  they  really  are,  and  at  all  times 
have  been  acknowledged  to  be  glands. 

360.  Others  have  given  their  definitions  of 
glands,  that  they  are  foft,  lax,  and  fpongeous 
parts ;  but  this  is  liable  to  the  fame  kind  of  ex¬ 
ception  with  the  former.  Noching  is  more  cer¬ 
tain,  than  that  we  have  glands  which  are  neither 
lax,  foft,  nor  fpongy  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  are 
very  hard,  firm,  and  compadt :  and,  on  the  other 
hand  alfo,  we  have  many  foft,  lax,  and  fpongy 
parts  which  are  not  glands,  as  the  lungs,  the  fat, 
and  the  like  *,  which  even  the  authors,  who  make 
thefe  characters  of  glands,  will  allow  to  have  no 
title  to  that  name  •,  tho5  they  muft  allow,  that  they 
are  confounded  with  the  glands  under  fuch  a  de¬ 
finition. 

361.  Some  have  defined  a  gland  to  be  a  paren¬ 
chyma,  or  foft,  lax,  and  fungous  kind  of  flefh; 
but  it  is  plain  enough,  from  what  has  been  ob- 
ferved  above,  that  this  definition  is  as  falfe  and 
defective  as  any  of  the  former. 

362.  Among  the  later  writers  we  have  had 
fome  who  have  thought  they  had  given  a  true, 
accurate,  and  perfedt  definition  of  a  gland,  when 
they  tell  us,  that  it  is  a  congeries  of  veffels  of  all 
kinds,  or  a  part  compofed  of  fuch  a  congeries  of 
vefTels.  But  when  we  come  to  enquire  ftridlly 
into  the  ftrudlure  of  the  feveral  other  parts  of  the 
human  body,  do  we  not  find  almoft  all  of  them 
jnduded  alfo  in  this  definition  ?  The  membranes. 
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the  mufcles,  &c.  when  nicely  examined,  are  found 
to  be  congeries  of  veffels  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as 
the  glands ;  and,  in  confequence,  this  definition 
does  not  in  reality  diftinguifh  the  glands  from  the 
feveral  other  parts  of  the  body, 

363.  Others  have  improved  on  this  lad:  defini¬ 
tion,  and  declared  the  glands  to  be  formed  of 
congeries  of  fuch  different  veffels,  all  included  in 
one  proper  membrane  *,  but  this  alfo  confounds  a 
number  of  other  parts  with  the  glands.  The 
Jungs,  the  heart,  the  ffomach,  the  mufcles,  and 
other  parts  of  the  body,  as  diffindl  from  the 
glands  as  from  one  another,  yet  are  as  well  cha- 
radfered  by  this  definition  as  the  glands  them- 
felves.  What  are  all  thefe  but  congeries  of  vef¬ 
fels,  included  in  their  proper  membrane?  This 
definition,  therefore,  is  as  defective  as  any  of  the 
former. 

364.  Many  writers  on  thefe  fubjedis  have  af- 
ferted,  that  where  ever  there  is  fecretion  of  any 
kind  performed,  there  is  a  gland  ;  and  hence  they 
have  attempted  to  give  a  definition  of  a  gland, 
not  a  priori,  or  from  its  fabrick  ;  but  a  pofteriori , 
from  the  ufe  to  which  that  fabrick  or  ftrudture 
ferves. 

But  this  is  as  defedtive  as  any  of  the  others : 
the  principle  on  which  it  is  eftablifhed  is  not  true; 
for  there  are  many  fecrctions  performed  in  the 
body,  and  thofe  even  of  the  largeft  and  mod: 
important  kind,  where  yet  there  are  no  glands  to 
perform  them.  The  chyle  is  fecreted  in  the  in- 
teftines  without  the  affiffance  of  glands :  the  ofeu- 
1m  of  the  ladteals,  in  the  tunica  villofa  of  the  in- 
teftines,  abforbing  it  without  any  farther  affiftance, 
from  the  matter  protruded  into  them.  In  the 
fame  manner  the  femen  is  fecreted  in  the  tefticles  ; 
and  the  pituita  in  the  pituitary  finus’s  of  the 
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brain,  where  yet  there  are  no  glands  at  all.  And 
in  the  fame  manner  the  fat  is  fecreted  in  the  cel¬ 
lules  of  the  membrana  adipofa,  which  are  ex¬ 
tremely  fine  and  thin  follicles,  where  there  never 
have  been,  nor  probably  ever  will  be  any  glands 
difeovered  * 

On  the  other  hand  alfo  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  there  are  glands,  received  and  allowed  by 
all  writers  as  fuch,  which  do  not  appear  to  per¬ 
form  any  fecretions  at  all.  Who  is  it  that  ever 
has,  or  ever  will  prove,  with  any  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty,  that  the  glandula  pinealis,  the  pituitaria, 
the  cap fu las  atrabiliariae,  the  thymus,  the  thy- 
roides,  the  bronchiales,  and  feveral  others  that 
might  be  inftanced,  do  in  reality  fecrete  any  thing 
at  all  •,  and  yet  there  never  was  an  author  of  any 
age,  who  did  not  allow  all  thefe  to  be  true  and 
genuine  glands. 

It  is  not  only  that  we  of  the  more  informed  ages 
in  anatomy  have  found  that  many  of  the  bodies, 
allowed  to  be  glands,  do  not  perform  any  kind 
of  fecretion  \  but  the  antients  themfelves  agreed 
in  giving  the  name  of  glands  to  feveral  parts,  tho* 
they  were  not  allured  that  they  fecreted  any  thing 
at  all,  nor  even  in  fome  cafes  believed  that  they 
did.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  antients 
did  not  give  the  name  of  glands  to  bodies  which 
they  knew  to  perform  fecretions,  or  even  believed 
to  do  fo;  but  evidently  dillinguifhed  them  by 

*  Schelhammer  has  very  abundantly  proved,  that  all  the 
fecretions  are  not  performed  by  means  of  glands.  Analeft. 
Anat.  Dili.  3.  N°.  37.  Mery  alfo,  in  feveral  papers  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Paris  Academy,  proves  the  fame  truth. 
Littre  and  others  were  for  making  even  the  menftrual  dif* 
charges  the  effects  of  glandular  fecretions ;  but  Mery  proved 
that  there  were  no  glands  in  the  part  to  perform  this  ;  and 
that  many  of  the  fecretions,  of  molt  importance  to  the  body, 
were  performed  without  glands.. 
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other  characters,  and  named  them  from  other 
qualities.  We  are  to  add  alfo,  that  every  begin¬ 
ner  in  anatomy,  at  this  time,  knows  a  gland  to 
be  fucb,  when  he  fees  it,  only  from  its  external 
appearance,  and  without  knowing  any  thing  of 
its  ufe.  There  are,  therefore,  other  characters 
by  which  a  gland  may  be  known,  tho’  by  its  of¬ 
fice  and  ufe  it  cannot. 

365.  Some  other  writers,  of  the  number  of 
whom  is  the  great  Malpighi,  have  been  led,  by  a 
mlftaken  obfervation  of  morbid  vifcera,  ftill  far¬ 
ther  from  the  truth  in  this  matter  than  any  of 
thefe:  they  have  found,  on  di'flefting  morbid 
bodies,  fuch  in  particular  as  had  died  dropfical, 
or  in  hedlicks,  confumptions,  and  other  chronick 
diforders,  certain  bodies  of  a  fpheroidal  form  in 
the  liver,  the  fpleen,  the  peritonaeum,  the  peri¬ 
cardium,  &c.  and  have  hence  concluded,  that 
thefe  tubercles,  becaufe  they  were  of  a  roundifh 
figure,  were  true  glands ;  and  confequently  that 
thefe  feveral  vifcera,  in  their  natural  ftate,  were 
compofed  wholly  of  fuch  corpufcles,  and  of  con¬ 
geries  of  minute  and  innumerable  glands.  But 
this  is  fallacious  in  the  highefl  degree  :  thefe  tu¬ 
bercles  are  fo  far  from  being  real  glands,  that 
they  are  morbid  tumors  of  the  atheromatous  or 
fteatomatous  kind,  or  congeftions  of  terreftrial 
and  tartareous  matter,  grandines,  and  the  like 
things;  which  are  fo  far  from  con  ft  inning  thefe 
vifcera  in  a  healthful  ftate,  that  they  are  not  even 
found  in  them  in  fuch  ftate,  but  are  merely  dif- 
eafes. 

366.  To  the  obfervation  that  thefe  bodies  are 
not  found  at  all,  or,  at  the  utmoft,  are  not  com¬ 
mon  or  neceftary  parts  of  the  vifcera  in  a  health¬ 
ful  ftate,  it  is  to  be  added,  that  their  formation 
is  eafily  accounted  for,  on  the  principle  of  fup- 
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pofing  them  the  efife&s  of  a  difeafed  habit ;  fince 
dagnations  of  thick,  vifcid,  or  terreftrial  matter, 
in  the  minute  veiTels  of  thefe  parts,  may  eafily, 
nay  and  mud  neceffarily,  form  connexions  of  this 
kind  with  this  roundifh  figure,  and  with  all  the 
charaders  of  thefe  morbid  tumors,  tho’  with  not 
one  of  the  true  or  genuine  charaders  of  glands. 

Whatever  is  natural,  and  an  efrtd  of  the  com¬ 
mon  courfe  of  things,  is  to  be  fought  after  in 
found  bodies,  not  in  morbid  ones:  when  we  de¬ 
part  from  this  natural  and  necefiary  rule,  we  fall 
into  numberlefs  errors.  How  frequently,  in  dif¬ 
eafed  dates,  do  we  find  the  arteries,  and  feveral 
of  the  membranes,  grown  cartilaginous,  or  al- 
mod  boney  ?  But  are  we  to  infer  from  this,  that 
the  natural  date  of  thefe  arteries  and  membranes 
is  cartilaginous  and  boney  ?  Certainly  no  body 
will  pretend  to  afiert  it.  Befide  thefe  fpheroidal 
bodies  or  tubercles  are  found,  not  only  in  the 
liver  and  fpleen  of  a  hog,  for  indance,  but  fre¬ 
quently  alfo  in  the  lungs  of  the  fame  animal,  and 
thefe  not  only  on  the  furface  of  the  lungs,  but 
throughout  the  whole  inner  part :  and  it  is  not 
only  in  quadrupeds,  but  in  human  bodies,  where 
there  has  been  a  long  continued  hedic,  the  lungs 
are  found  full  of  the  very  fame  kind  of  roundifh 
bodies  or  tubercles.  Malpighi,  and  others  alfcr, 
who  have  contended  for  thefe  tubercles  being 
glands,  have  obferved  the  fame  •,  but  furely  no 
one,  who  underdands  but  a  little  of  the  human 
frame,  will  declare  the  lungs,  for  this  reafon,  to 
be  a  glandular  part.  The  fame  fort  of  tubercles, 
or  round  bodies,  are  alfo  found  in  the  fubdance 
of  the  uterus ;  yet  furely  no  body  from  this  will 
pretend,  that  the  uterus  is  naturally  of  a  glandu¬ 
lar  druXure.  If  it  appear  certain  then,  as  it  mud 
do  in  the  eye  of  reafon,  that  thefe  vifcera  are  not 
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of  a  glandulous  ftrudture,  tho’  thefe  kind  of  tu¬ 
bercles  are  found  in  them,  when  in  a  morbid  ftate, 
why  are  we  to  fuppofe,  that  the  other  vifcera  are 
of  that  ftrudlure,  becaufe  thefe  tubercles  are  found 
in  them  in  the  fame  morbid  ftates?  Why,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  are  we  to  fuppofe  the  fpleen  a  part,  in 
which  we  know  of  no  fecretion  being  performed, 
nor  any  of  the  adfions  of  a  gland  executed,  to  be 
of  a  glandulous  ftrudlure,  merely  becaufe,  in  a 
morbid  flare,  morbid  tumors,  which  have  feme- 
what  of  the  figure  of  glands,  are  found  in  it  ?  All 
Malpighis  *  experiments  and  obfervations  have 
not  proved,  that  thefe  bodies  are  true  glands  ; 
or,  indeed,  that  they  have  any  of  the  properties 
of  glands.  They  are  ufually  found  in  the  fuper- 
ficial  parts  of  the  vifcera  efpecially,  if  not  only 
there  i  and  this  is  not  the  place  where  they  might 
be  expedted,  if  deftined  for  the  ufes  of  glands : 
and  furely,  tho*  they  are  found  in  the  pericar¬ 
dium,  no  body  would  fuppofe  that  that  mem¬ 
brane  is  glandular. 

367.  Others,  in  diftedlions  of  particular  bodies, 
have  found  veficles  in  the  brain,  the  liver,  the 
kidneys,  and  other  parts ;  and  hence  have  declared 
them  alfo  to  be  glandulous  in  their  ftrudlure  *f~ : 
but  in  this  cafe,  as  in  the  others,  the  bodies  dil-  ■ 
fedled  were  all  morbid  ones ;  and  as  the  fame  vefi-  • 
cl.es  are  not  found  in  healthful  ones,  nor  indeed  ; 
any  thing  analogous  to  them,  it  is  a  fufficient  1 
proof  that  they  are  not  natural  parts  of  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  them. 

Malpighi,  who  is  one  of  the  flrongeft  aflertorS  1 
of  this  dodtrine,  yet  allows  that  the  parts  do  not  I 
appear  at  all  like  what  they  ufually  do,  when  they 

*  See  him  where  lath  cited, 

■f  See  Malpighi,  16. 
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have  thefe  veficles.  He  tells  us  of  one  large 
veficle  *,  often  taking  up  the  place  of  the  whole 
brain  :  he  gives  the  cauie  alfo  of  the  accident; 
but  if  he  had  even  omitted  that,  a  flats  like  this 
could  never  have  been  fuppofed  the  natural  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  part. 

We  are  to  obferve,  that  the  antients  never 
called  veficles  by  the  name  of  glands,  nor  ever 
underflood  any  thing  of  that  kind  to  be  of  the 
nature  of  glands.  Here  alone  we  fhaf  have  in¬ 
numerable  errors  and  confufion  about  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  words,  if,  while  we  pretend  to  mean  by 
the  term  gland  what  the  antients  meant  by  it* 
we  exprefs,  under  the  fame  name  alfo,  things  fo 
different  from  every  thing  they  intended  by  it. 
If  we  could,  indeed,  allow  thefe  difeafed  parts  to 
be  in  a  (late  of  nature,  we  ft  ill  ought  not  to  call 
them  glandulous:  why  not  rather  veficulous  kid¬ 
neys,  veficulous  livers,  and  veficulous  brains  ? 
The  lungs  are,  indeed,  of  a  veficulous  texture, 
even  in  their  natural  ftate :  they  are  compofed 
merely  of  veficles,  yet  no  body,  not  even  Mal¬ 
pighi  himfelf,  ever  confounded  the  ideas  of  a  ve¬ 
ficle  and  a  gland,  fo  far  as  to  call  them  glandu¬ 
lar  ;  but  ail  the  writers*  of  any  fort  of  credit* 
have  continued  to  call  glands  glands ,  and  veficles 
i veficles ,  and  to  call  thofe  parts  vafcular  which  are 
compofed  of  veftels.  There  are  manifefl:  and 
evident  veficles  in  the  ovaries,  in  their  natural 
ftate ;  yet  no  body  has  ever,  for  this  reafon,  de¬ 
clared  the  'ovaries  to  be  glandular  bodies.  It  is 
wonderful,  therefore,  that  authors  fhould  have 
made  fo  ready  concluftons  of  this  kind,  from  the 
merely  morbid  ftate  of  particular  parts,  when 
they  neither  do  it  themfelves,  nor  find  others 

*  Epift.  de  Gland,  p.  6, 
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doing  it,  in  the  fame  condition  of  healthy  ones, 
Littre,  from  finding  veficles  in  the  kidneys  *  of 
a  diftempered  fubjedt,  declares  the  kidneys,  in 
their  natural  (late,  in  all  bodies,  to  be  glandular ; 
but  Ruyfch  has  proved  them  to  be  entirely  vaf~ 
culous,  and  experiments  daily  confirm  the  truth 
of  it.  Certainly  there  being  veficles  found  acci¬ 
dentally  in  a  pair  of  kidneys,  is  of  no  force  to 
prove  all  kidneys  to  be  glandular,  even  if  this 
proof  of  the  contrary  had  been  wanting, 

368.  It  will  be  anfwered  to  our  eftablifhing  a 
Vafculous  ftrudture  of  thefe  parts,  againfl  the  fup- 
pofed  glandular  one,  that  vafculous  and  glandu¬ 
lous  parts  may  be  the  fame*,  that  the  terms  ex- 
prefs  no  contradidtion  *,  for  that  all  gland ulous 
parts  are  naturally  vafculous;  and  that  a  vafculous 
part  may,  without  impropriety,  be  called  glan- 
dulous  ff :  but  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  is 
confounding  things  which  are  in  themfelves  fuffi- 
ciently  diftindt,  even  tho’,  in  ftridtnefs,  the  affer- 
tion  be  true.  Authors,  of  any  degree  of  accu¬ 
racy,  have  expreffed  very  different  things  by  the 
terms  vafculous  and  glandulous  ;  and  tho’  glands 
are  compofed  of  veffels,  yet  thofe  veffels,  in  or¬ 
der  to  form  glands,  muff  be  of  a  particular  kind 
and  ftrudture,  and  particularly  arranged  :  a  part 
may  have  thefe  veffels,  without  their  being  ar¬ 
ranged  into  glands  ;  and  is  then  properly  enough 
diftinguifhed,  as  to  its  ftrudture,  by  the  term  vaf¬ 
culous,  as  having  no  right  to  that  of  glandulous. 

Ail  the  parts  of  the  body  are  unqueftionably 
vafculous,  and  if,  for  this  reafon,  they  were  in- 
titled  to  the  name  of  glandulous,  the  whole  body 
is  to  be  declared  at  once  to  be  compofed  of  glands. 

*  See  Memoirs  of  the  Paris  Academy  1703. 

•f  Michelotti,  in  his  Book  de  Separations  fluid,  argues 
thus. 
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Everyone  mud  fee  the  abfurdity  of  this;  and 
every  one  muft  alfo  fee,  that,  in  fpite  of  the  quib¬ 
ble,  as  to  the  definitions,  two  very  different  kinds 
of  ftrudure  are  underftood  by  the  terms  vafcu- 
lous  and  glandulous  ;  and  that  it  would  bring 
great  confufion  into  the  anatomical  writings  to 
confound  them,  or  ufe  them  fynonimoufly. 

569.  Malpighi,  to  whom  much  of  this  confu¬ 
fion  is  owing,  afferts,  that  in  every  gland,  how¬ 
ever  minute  and  fimple,  as  well  as  in  all  thofe 
which  he  pleads  for  in  the  vifcera,  there  muft  ne- 
ceftarily  be  a  vehicle  or  follicle  placed  between  the 
extremities  of  the  arteries,  veins,  and  excretory 
dudts,  by  which  the  fecretion  of  the  part  is  per¬ 
formed  ;  and  thefc  natural  vehicles  of  the  glands, 
when  dilated  and  expanded  by  lome  diftempera- 
ture  of  the  part,  he  fays,  form  what  we  call  veficies 
in  thefe  vifcera.  He  is  not  without  his  followers  in 
this  fyftem  *,  but  the  moft  accurate  anatomical 
writers  declare  againft  it,  as  a  new  hypo- 
thefis  formed  in  the  imagination,  and  not  fup- 
ported  by  any  fads :  they  do  not  allow  either, 
that  there  are  any  glands  at  all  in  thefe  vifcera  in 
,  their  natural  ft  ate  ;  or  that  there  ever  were  any 
fuch  feen,  much  lefs  that  thefe  folliculi  in  them 
ever  could  be  feen.  But  to  this  we  are  to  add, 
from  frequent  obfervation,  that  it  is  not  necef- 
fary  there  fhould  be  either  any  glands,  or  any  , 
follicles  in  glands,  from  which  to  form  thefe  mor¬ 
bid  veficies ;  for  that  the  fmall  vefTels  of  thefe 
parts  may  as  eafily,  perhaps  more  eafily,  be  dif- 
tended  into  thefe  kind  of  little  bladders,  than 
even  thofe  follicles,  if  there  were  any  fuch  parts* 
Ruyfch  *  and  Rauholt  have  obferved  fjch  veficies 
in  the  placenta  uterina,  which  all  the  world  muft 

'  Tjti  •  %  * 

*  See  Memoirs  of  the  Paris  Academy  1714,  1715,  1718. 
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allow  to  be  a  part  merely  vafculous  ;  as  alfo  in  the 
lungs,  in  the  fuperfieies  of  the  cutis,  in  the  eyes, 
and  in  other  parts,  where  there  never  were  any 
glands  found,  nor  indeed  any  glands  ever  fup- 
pofed  to  exilf.  What  happens  in  thefe  parts  : 
without  the  affi (lance  of  glands,  may  alfo  happen  i 
in  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  and  the  brain,  without  i 
glands  •,  and  ’till  we  have  better  authority  for  de-  f 
daring  that  there  are  glands  naturally  in  thofe  : 
parts  than  we  have  at  prefen t,  we  can  have  no  ; 
right  to  fuppofe  thefe  veficles  to  be  the  effed  j 
of  glands  didempered,  according  to  Malpighi’s  J 
fydem.  It  is  not  the  bufinefs  of  an  anatomift  to  : 
affert,  or  to  fuppofe,  but  to  demondrate :  he  is,  . 
therefore,  not  to  take  any  thing  for  natural,  that 
does  not  appear  in  a  natural  and  healthful  (late  of 
the  body  ;  for  in  dates  out  of  nature,  and  the 
effeds  of  diilemperatures,  there  are  fo  many  ; 
monftrofities,  fo  many  variations  of  nature  from  j 
her  ordinary  courfe,  that  nothing  but  error  can  i 
be  the  effed  of  eftablifhing  what  is  the  natural  \ 
ftrudure  of  the  parts,  from  what  appears  in  them  t 
in  thefe  dates.' 

It  is  to  be  obferved  alfo,  that  the  true  and  ge-  1 
nuine  glands,  as  the  falival  ones,  thofe  of  the 
mefentery,  the  pancreas,  the  thymus,  &c.  are  ‘ 
feldom,  if  ever,  found  thus  transformed  into  l 
veficles;  which  yet,  if  it  happened  fo  eafily  as  i 
Malpighi  makes  out,  ought  to  happen  very  often.  : 
From  this  alfo  it  appears,  that  the  parts  truly 
glandulous  fcarce  ever  become  vedcular ;  yet  vaf-  U 
culous  parts  very  frequently  do  do  :  it  is  a  change  1 1 
that  very  eafily  happens  in  thefe,  tho’  very  diffi-  I  I 
cultly,  or  fcarce  at  all,  in  the  others ;  and  that* 
tho’  thefe  veficles  deceive  many  w'ith  an  opinion : 
of  their  being  of  glandulous  origin,  they  are  truly  I 
no  more  than  dillended  little  veffels,  It  has  been ; 
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objeded,  that  nature  ftill  pleads  for  the  eafe  of 
the  follicles  of  glands  being  converted  into  ve* 
ficles,  as  well  as  for  the  difficulty  of  the  ramifi¬ 
cations  of  vefiels  being  fo  diflended  ;  but  this  is 
aflerting  without  proof,  and  taking  up  our  own  ideas 
as  certainties  :  if  it  were  true,  the  confequence 
muff  be,  that  vehicles  muff  be  very  frequent  in 
the  parts  which  are  truly  glandular ;  and  very  rare, 
or  fcarce  ever  fcen  at  all,  in  thole  which  are  vaf- 
cular  only  :  but  we  fee  exactly  the  contrary  of 
this  happen,  and  therefore  have  great  reafon  to 
luppofe,  that  the  contrary  to  the  afiertion  is  true. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  there  are  none  of  thefe 
follicles  of  Malpighi  in  the  glands  of  thefe  parts ; 
or  elfe,  that  the  ramifications  of  vefiels  are  much 
more  eafily  diflended  into  thefe  vehicles  than  fuch 
follicles  are,  altho’  the  reafon  may  not  appear  to 
us  why  it  is  fo.  But  let  us  allow  the  followers  of 
Malpighi,  that  there  are  fuch  follicles  in  home  of 
the  glands  at  leaf!  :  it  does  not  follow  from  this, 
that  there  are  fuch  and  fo  numerous  ones,  in  all 
the  parts  which  they  afiert  to  be  glandulous.  The 
Creator  of  our  bodies*  has  not,  in  any  of  the 
other  pares,  tied  himfeif  down  to  any  fuch  fixed 
laws  ,  but  has  varied  ia  the  feveral  parts,  as  they 
were  deftined  for  feveral  different  pyrpofes, 
Many  of  the  afierters  of  Malpighi’s  dodrine, 
that  they  may  have  the  more  room  for  defending 
the  fyflcm  of  glands  eflablifhed  by  him,  under¬ 
hand  the  term  follicle  in  a  very  lax  fenfe  :  they  af¬ 
firm,  that  the  long  feminal  vefiels  of  the  teftides, 
my  and  even  the  whole  trad  of  the  inteftines,  to 
be  each  a  mere  glandulous  follicle ;  but,  with  the 
fame  reafon,  they  might  eftablifh  the  ftomach, 
the  pericardium,  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  the  tef- 
ticles,  the  peritonaeum,  the  pleura,  and  whatever 
parts  they  pleafe  to  be  follicles  5  and  they  may  re- 
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folve  all  the  parts  of  the  body  into  mere  glands. 
This,  however,  we  are  to  put  them  in  mind,  is 
running  away  from  an  argument,  not  fupporting 
it :  every  one,  who  is  unprejudiced,  will  lee  how 
wild  a  notion  this  is  entertaining  of  a  follicle  of 
a  gland. 

370.  There  is  nothing  that  we  are  more  cer¬ 
tain  of,  in  regard  to  the  animal  ceconomy,  than 
that  fecretions  may  be  and  actually  are  performed 
in  many  parts  of  the  body,  without  the  affiftance 
of  any  of  thefe  follicles,  though  Malpighi  has 
eftablifhed  them  as  fo  neceffary  and  effential  a  part 
of  a  gland*.  Not  to  mention  the  fimple  fecre¬ 
tions  of  the  chyle,  and  of  the  fat,  which  we  have 
already  taken  notice  of  on  a  former  occafion, 
fuppofe  we  would  allow  fuch  a  part  as  this  fol¬ 
licle  of  Malpighi  in  a  fimple  gland  a  veficle, 
about  which  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  vein 
and  artery  of  the  part  were  diffeminated  •,  and  in 
which,  as  thefe  authors  affert,  the  excretory  dudfc 
of  the  gland  has  its  origin!  Still  allowing  even 
all  this,  the  follicle  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
bufinefs  of  fecretion  performed  in  the  part ;  but 
is  a  mere  receptacle  to  the  liquor  fecreted  by  the 
other  veffcls.  The  liquor  contained  in  the  excre¬ 
tory  du6t  of  a  gland,  or  in  this  follicle,  if  it 
communicate  with  it,  as  thefe  writers  affert,  is 
evidently  already  fecreted  \  nothing  is  to  be  fe¬ 
creted  there.  Secretions,  we  very  well  know, 
are  not  made  even  from  the  veins,  excepting  only 
in  the  lingular  infiance  of  the  liver,  where  the 
vena  portae  acts  as  an  artery,  and  performs  the 

*  Michelotti,  in  other  parts  of  his  works,  departs  from 
this  opinion  ;  but  he  is  moil  in  the  right,  when  he  maintains 
it  mo  ft  warmly. 

f  Malpighi  allows  the  lymph  to  be  a  fecretion  from  the 
arteries.  See  his  Epift.  de  Gland, 
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offices  of  one  ;  for  the  veins  ferve  only  to  carry 
back  the  blood,  after  the  fecretions  have  been 
made  from  it.  Jc  is  certain,  that  fecretions  are 
performed  in  the  arteries,  and  particularly  in  their 
lateral  canals  *,  which,  it  is  probable,  are  produced 
from  the  Tides  of  the  minute  ramifications  of  the 
arterks,  in  the  very  fame  manner  as  the  chylife- 
rous  veffels  are  propagated  from  the  Tides  of  the 
inteftines  •,  tho’,  in  the  former  cafe,  they  are  too 
minute  to  become  the  obj^dts  of  our  fenfes  *. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that,  we  fuppofe,  fecretions 
are  performed  in  the  brain,  the  kidneys,  the  liver, 
the  teflicks,  the  cutis,  the  other  membranes,  and 
even  in  the  glands  thetnfeives.  But  as  nature  is 
ufually  fimilar  to  herfelf,  in  the  feveral  parts 
deffined  to  the  fame  purpofes  ;  and  as  thefe  fol¬ 
licles,  To  warmly  contended  for  by  Malpighi  and 
his  followers,  either  do  not  exift  at  ail,  or,  if  they 
do,  perform  the  office  of  receptacles,  not  of  fe- 
cretory  organs  *,  it  Teems  much  more  eligible  to 
take  our  ideas  of  the  other  more  abftrufe  and  hid¬ 
den  fecretions,  from  that  open  and  obvious  one  of 
the  chyle,  than  to  fall  into  fo  doubtful  and  dark 
a  fyftem  as  this,  in  which  we  fee  no  analogy  to 
the  orher  adlions  of  the  ieverai  parts  of  our  ftruc- 
ture,  and  for  which  we  have  no  evidence  of  the 
very  exigence  of  the  fuppofed  parts. 

371.  If  therefore  we  would  avoid  the  equivo¬ 
cations  between  the  words  glandulous  and  vaf- 
culous,  and  confequently  avoid  the  error  and  con- 
fufion  that  have  got  into  the  world  from  them, 
we  are  firft  to  diftmguifh,  that  the  fame  thing  is 
not  expreffed  by  both  thefe  terms ;  but  that  they 
exprefs  parts,  which  as  they  differ  from  one 
another  in  external  appearance,  in  ffiape,  and  in 

*  Michelotti  agrees  in  this  opinion,  1.  c. 
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their  very  nature,  fo  they  ought  to  be  exprefFed 
by  words  never  confounded  with  one  another. 
The  vif'cera,  therefore,  which  are  found,  by  in- 
fpe&ion  with  the  naked  eye,  by  the  more  minute 
examination  with  the  microfcope,  and  by  injec¬ 
tions,  to  be  truly  and  merely  vafcular  ;  and  in 
which,  in  their  natural  and  healthful  date,  there 
are  no  fpherical  corpulcles  found  ;  and  which  are 
inclofed  in  a  peculiar  and  appropriated  membrane, 
are  all  to  be  called  vafcular  parts.  There  is  no¬ 
thing  of  the  appearance  or  ftructure  of  glands  in 
thefe,  and  they  therefore  are  not  to  be  called 
glandular  *,  but  that  term  is  to  be  appropriated  to 
parts  truly  glands,  or  in  wrnich  true  and  proper 
glands  are  found  :  by  this  means  alone,  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  confufion,  apparent  in  the  writings  of  the 
late  writers  on  thefe  fubjedts,  will  be  avoided  *. 

372.  If,  after  this,  it  be  afked  what  is  truly 
glandulous,  or  what  is  really  a  gland,  it  is  to  be 
anfwered,  that  as  the  latefl  and  heft  writers  are 
not  agreed  in  the  definition  of  a  gland,  we  are 
to  enquire  what  it  truly  and  properly  was  that  the 
antients  underdood  by  this  term  and,  after  this, 
what  was  their  reafon  for  calling  thefe  parts  by 
this  name :  by  this  means  we  fliall,  at  lead,  keep 
qp  to  that  excellent  rule  of  Morgagni’s  on  this 
fubjedl,  not  to  change  the  names  by  which  the 
old  writers  have  called  things,  without  reafon.  We 
find,  that  they  called  by  this  name  the  pineal  and 
pituitary  glands,  the  parotids,  the  maxillaries, 
the  jugulars,  the  thyroide,  the  thymus,  the  pan¬ 
creas,  the  mefenterick,  the  axillary,  the  inquinal, 
and  fome  other  glands  f.  We  are  therefore,  in 

*  Michelotti  here  departs  from  his  common  opinion,  ancf 
declares  vafculous  and  glandulous  to  be  the  fame  thing. 

f  See  Hippocrates,  Lib.  de  Glandulis ;  and  the  other  an¬ 
tients  on  the  fame  fubjects. 
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conformity  to  their  methods,  ro  call  thefe,  and 
iuch  other  parts  as  have  a  like  ftrudture,  figure, 
and  appearance  with  thefe,  by  the  name  of  glands, 
even  tho*  many  of  them  were  no:  known  to  thefe 
writers.  This  is  the  way  of  naming  new  difco- 
vered  things  after  old  and  known  ones. 

373.  As  to  the  latter  part  of  the  queftion, 
namely,  why  it  was  that  they  called  thefe  parts  by 
the  name  of  glands,  we  are  certain,  fir  ft,  that  it 
was  not  from  their  being  of  a.globofe  or  fpherical 
figure;  becaufe,  if  it  had  been  for  this  reafon, 
they  would  not  have  called  the  pancreas  and  the 
thymus  by  this  name  :  nor  was  it  from  their  being 
of  a  foft,  lax,  and  fpongy  texture  ;  for  then  they 
would  have  excluded*all  the  more  firm,  compadt, 
and  hard  ones  from  the  number,  and  would  have 
taken  into  it  the  lungs,  the  fat,  and  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  human  fabrick  which  are  of  that  lax 
and  fpongy  ftrufture  :  neither,  thirdly,  did  they 
give  the  name  of  glands  to  thefe  parts,  becaufe 
of  their  ufe  in  the  fecretion  of  certain  fluids  ;  for 
it  is  evident  from  their  writings,  that  they  did  not 
know  that  any  fecretion  at  all  was  performed  in 
the  far  greater  part  of  what  they  called  by  this 
name,  the  difcovery  of  the  offices  of  moft  of  the 
allowed  glands  of  the  antients  not  having  been 
known  ’till  within  the  laft  century.  On  the  other 
hand  we  are  aifo  to  obferve,  that  tho’  they  knew 
very  well  that  fecretions,  and  thofe  very  large  and 
important  ones,  were  performed  in  feveral  of  the 
vifcera,  as  in  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  and  the  tes¬ 
ticles  ;  yet  they  never  fuppofed  or  called  thefe 
glands :  they  fuppofed  that  the  fpleen  alfo  fecreted 
a  black  bile  from  the  blood  ;  but  tho5  this  was  an 
eftablifhed  doctrine  in  their  writings,  they  never 
called  the  fpleen  a  gland. 
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Thofe  writers,  therefore,  who  are  for  calling 
all  parts  in  which  fecretions  are  performed,  and 
only  fuch  parts,  by  the  name  of  glands,  diffent 
g-eaily  from  the  opinion  of  the  antients,  who  did 
not  limit  the  term  to  iuch  parts.  On  this  plan  a 
number  of  parts  muft  be  called  glands,  which  the 
antients  not  only  have  not  called  by  that  name, 
but  which  they  have  had  other  determinate  names 
for ;  as  the  uterus,  the  lungs,  the  cutis,  and  the 
interlines.:  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  many 
parts,  which  they  called  glands,  muft  no  longer 
be  received  as  fuch  *,  becaufe  we  do  not  know  that 
they  fecrete  any  thing,  or  that  they  were  not 
defiined  by  the  Creator  to  anfwer  forne  other  pur- 
pofes  unknown  to  us,  and*  very  different  from 
thffe  ;  fuch  are  the  thyroide,  the  bronchial,  the 
pituitary  and  the  pineal  gland,  with  feveral 


others. 

374,  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  antients 
called  certain  parts  of  the  human  body  glands, 
and  that  for  no  other  reafon  but  becaufe  they 
found  them  compofed  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  flefhy 
fubftance,  of  a  peculiar  habit,  or  of  a  peculiar 
external  appearance,  without  paying  any  the  leaft 
regard  either  to  their  internal  ftrudlure,  rheir 
fpherical  figure,  or  their  ufe.  Since,  therefore, 
we  cannot  change  the  fenfe  and  fignification  of 
the  te  rms  tiled  by  the  antients,  without  confound¬ 
ing  the  things  deferibed  under  them,  we  are  not 
to  do  it  without  a  lufficient  reafon  •,  which  reafon 
we  can  never  have,  as  to  the  glands,  till  we  are 
much  better  acquainted  with  their  true  characters, 
nature,  and  ufes  than  we  can  pretend  to  be  at 
prefent.  We  are  not  to  give  the  antient  name 
gland  to  parts  as  different  as  poffible  from  thofe 
to  which  the  antients  themfdves  gave  it ;  nor 
ought  any  part,  at  this  time,  to  be  called  a  gland, 
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unltfs  it  has  that  general  external  appearance,  or 
peculiar  habit,  which  the  other  glands,  fo  called 
by  the  antients,  have  *,  and  from  which  it  was  that 
they  came  to  be  fo  called,  notwithftanding  that 
they  fhould  have  a  fimilar  internal  ftrudfcure,  or 
even,  as  appears  to  us,  a  fimilar  ufe  with  (ome  of 
the  genuine  glands.  Michelotti  is  againft  this 
fyflem ;  but  his  objections  to  it  will  be  anfwered 
hereafter  in  their  place. 

375*  We  fihall  not,  therefore,  repeat  in  this 
place  what  a  gland  properly  is,  or  how  it  is  to  be 
defined  :  we  have  aheady  afcenained,  on  thefe 
principles,  w7hat  parts  they  are  that  are  truly  and 
properly  called  by  this  name  (S.  33)  ;  and  that 
in  inch  a  manner,  that  thos  there  ft  ill  wants  a  fuf- 
ficiently  accurate  definition  of  a  gland,  yet  an  un¬ 
prejudiced  perfon  will  not  fail  to  know7,  at  fight, 
what  he  ought  to  call  by  that  name. 

376.  It  will  be  afked,  perhaps,  why,  in  order 
to  the  diftinguifhing  the  glands,  we  have  recourfe 
to  this  peculiar  habit  and  general  appearance  in 
them.  But  we  are  to  anfwer,  that  the  neceftity  is 
evident :  there  is,  in  the  peculiar  appearance  of 
the  gland,  a  diftinguifhing  fingularity  eaftly  per¬ 
ceived,  tho5  not  eaftiy  defcribed  *,  and  that  as  no 
author  has  given,  or  has  been  able  to  give,  tho* 
he  attempted  it,  a  proper,  expreffive,  and  punc¬ 
tual  definition  of  a  gland,  we  are  to  ufe  this  as  it 
is,  rho’  lefs  determinate  than  mod  other  charac- 
terifticks,  yet  lefs  apt  to  deceive  than  many. 
Tournefort  and  Ray,  when  they  are  describing 
the  different  genera  of  plants,  often  have  recourfe 
to  the  habit,  or  peculiar  externa!  face  of  the  plant, 
and  find  it  neceffary  to  make  this  a  diftindtion  ; 
where  tho*  the  plants,  they  are  defcribing,  are  evi¬ 
dently  of  different  genera,  yet  the  difference  is 
not  eafiJy  explained  with  accuracy.  Every  body^ 
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will  allow  thefe  plants  to  be  different,  though  no 
one  fhould  be  able  to  fay  in  what  the  difference 
confided,  and  tho?  only  the  facies  externa  of  the 
plant  could  be  called  in  as  the  charadlenft ick  of 
it*.  As  i his  has  been  allowed  to  the  botanical 
w,  iters,  why  fhould  it  not  be  allowed  to  the  ana¬ 
tomical  ones,  in  a  like  cafe,  where  a  perfect  defi¬ 
nition  or  defcription  has  not,  nor  can  be  given  :  we 
do  nor,  however,  wifh  to  force  this  determination 
upon  any  body  •,  nor  fhall  we  be  agamft  retracing 
it,  as  foon  as  fome  authors  fhall  find  the  way  to 
do  what  has  not  been  done  yet,  that  is,  to  give 
fuch  a  definition  of  a  gland,  without  having  re- 
courfe  to  its  external  habit,  as  fhall  include  ail  the 
glands  of  the  body,  nothing  but  the  glands,  and 
fhall  fufficiently  diftinguifh  them  from  the  other 
parts. 

377  If  it  be  afked  what  this  particular  habit 
in  the  glands  is,  or  how  we  are  to  know  it,  when 
we  meet  with  it  *,  we  are  to  anfwer,  that  the  pe¬ 
culiar  complication  and  arrangement  of  the  vef- 
fels,  from  which  there  arifes  a  form  obvioufly 
didinguifhable  at  fight  from  rhe  mufcles,  the  fat, 
the  bones,  the  membranes,  the  veffels,  and,  in 
fine,  from  every  other  part  of  the  human  fabrick, 
which  gives  a  fufficiently  certain,  determinate, 

*  Tho’  Ray  and  Tournefort  were  reduced  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  this  vague  method  of  diftinction  in  fome  cafes,  we 
have  fmee  found,  that  it  was  not  neceffary.  Nature  has  im- 
preffed  chara&ers  fufficiently  dffiinfiive  and  certain  in  the 
ftamina,  piftill,  and  other  parts  of  the  fructification  of  plants, 
to  diltinguifh  all  the  really  dillinft  genera.  It  was  only 
during  the  ignorance  of  the  world,  as  to  the  nature  of  thefe 
parts,  that  fuch  uncertain  marks  of  diftinction,  as  the  habit 
of  a  plant,  were  called  in.  Linnaeus  has  not  found  it  ne- 
cefiary  ;  nor  has  any  author  in  botany,  fmee  his  excellent 
eftablifhment  of  generical  diftin&ions,  ever  had  recourfe  to 
ft. 
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and  ftriking  notice  of  it.  This  habit,  arifing 
from  the  complication  juft  mentioned,  will  always 
be  known  at  fight  *,  and  tho’  it  is  fuch  as  can 
never  be  defcribed  by  any  determinate  words,  yet 
it  will  never  be  miftakcn.  Ray  obferves,  that  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  give  fuch  a  charadtcr  or 
definition  of  common  mols,  as  ffiould  diftinguifh 
it  from  all  other  plants  ;  and  yet  that  its  habit,  or 
facies  externa,  will  always  lufficiently  and  inva¬ 
riably  diftinguifh  it  to  the  eye.  Neither  the  fkil- 
ful  nor  the  unfkilful  will  find  it  difficult-  to  diftin- 
guifh  it  from  other  plants,  thos  they  can  neither 
of  them  exprefs  how  it  differs ;  and  juft  fo  every 
body  will,  at  fight,  be  able  to  diftinguifh  the 
glands  from  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  tho’  they 
cannot  fay,  in  determinate  words,  what  it  is  that 
the  difference,  they  fo  obvioufly  fee,  confifts  in  *. 

378*  Whatever  part,  therefore,  has  been  called 
by  the  antients  a  gland,  or  has  the  external  habit 
and  appearance  of  thofe  parts  which  the  antients 
have  called  glands,  we  are  to  acknowledge  to  be 
fuch  :  and  whatever  part  wants  or  differs  from 
this  habit,  or  general  external  appearance,  ought, 
to  avoid  confuffon,  to  be  excluded  from  the  num¬ 
ber  of  what  we  call  glands.  The  antients,  we 
are  to  obferve,  not  only  acknowledged  the  large 
glands,  which  we  have  occaffonally  mentioned, 

*  If  our  author’s  comparifon  in  this  cafe  be  juft,  we  may 
hope  to  have  fometime  this  great  anatomical  defideratum,  a 
definition  of  a  gland,  fupplied.  That  Ray  could  not  dif¬ 
tinguifh  common  mofs  by  a  fufficiently  accurate  defeription, 
was  owing  to  his  not  underftanding  perfectly  the  charac¬ 
ters  and  fructifications  of  that  plant.  Dillenius  has  fince 
found  the  way  to  convey,  in  fufficiently  diftinctive.and  accu¬ 
rate  terms,  a  defeription  of  that  plant ;  by  which  its  diffe¬ 
rence  not  only  from  other  genera  of  plants,  but  from  the 
other  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus,  is  obvious ;  tho’  even  Dille¬ 
nius  was  far  from  knowing  all  that  he  might  have  difeovered 
on  this  fubjeCt. 
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and  others  of  confiderable  magnitude  for  fu cfi$ 
but  they  readily  allowed  the  fame  name  to  many 
very  fmall  ones,  particularly  to  thofe  of  the  me- 
fentery ;  in  which  part  there  are  a  multitude  of 
minute  bodies,  which  every  body  who  fees  them, 
and  who  has  before  feen  only  a  few  of  the  other 
acknowledged  glands,  will  immediately  declare  to 
be  glands  alfo.  Where  ever,  therefore,  there  are 
found  parts,  whether  larger  or  fmaller,  that  have 
this  peculiar  habit,  which  is  feen  in  all  thole  parts 
which  the  antients  called  glands,  this  part  is  alfo, 
without  any  regard  to  its  fize  or  other  qualities, 
to  be  called  a  gland. 

379.  On  this  principle  we  are  to  exclude  from 
the  number  of  the  glands,  properly  lb  called,  the 
conical  fubftance  of  the  brain  ;  fince  neither  the 
naked  eye,  nor  even  the  affiftance  of  a  microfcope, 
can  diftiiiguifh  in  it  any  thing  that  has  that  pecu¬ 
liar  habit  or  appearance,  which  is  the  charadte- 
riftick  of  the  bodies  called  glands  by  the  antients  % 
and  fince  injedfions  have,  on  the  contrary,  fhewn 
us  that  it  is  truly  vafculous,  or  a  mere  congeries 
of  fine  and  elegant  vefifcls. 

Hippocrates,  in  his  book  on  the  glands,  fays, 
indeed,  that  the  brain  is  like  a  gland  ;  but  he  does 
by  no  means  affirm  in  this,  that  the  brain  is  a 
gland  ;  for,  furely,  what  is  like  another  thing,  is 
not  therefore  to  be  eftablifhed  as  the  fame. 

The  fame  has  been  faid  of  the  liver,  the  fpleen, 
and  the  teflicles,  namely,  that  they  are  like 
glands :  but  Ruyfch,  Lewenhoeck,  Vieufifens, 
and  Berger,  have  all  joined  in  affirming 
what  experiments  have  abundantly  confirmed 
fince  ;  namely,  that  thefe  feveral  parts  have,  in 
their  natural  (fate,  nothing  that  at  all  refembles 
the  figure  or  habit  of  a  gland  in  them  :  but,  on 
the  contrary,  that  vefifels  in  their  ufual  and  natural 
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directions,  are  found  in  vaft  abundance  in  every 
part  of  them.  It  is  with  great  reafon,  therefore, 
that  thefe  parts  are  eftablifhed  as  vafcular,  in  (lead 
of  being  called,  as  they  ufed  to  be,  glandular; 
for  they  are  truly  vafculous,  and  the  name  ex- 
prcflfes  very  properly  what  we  conftantly  meet 
with  in  their  ltruCture. 

Nothing,  however,  ought  to  {trike  the  judi¬ 
cious  anatomift  with  more  furprize,  on  this  occa- 
fion,  than  the  finding  authors  declare  the  fuleen 
to  be  glandulous  *,  becaufe,  in  morbid  bodies, 
there  have  been  fometimes  found  a  number  of 
tubercles  in  it.  The  fpleen,  fo  far  as  is  yet  known, 
fecretes  no  fluid  at  all,  nor  is  deflined  to  any  fuch 
ufes  as  thefe  authors  themfelves  are  for  making  a 
part  of  the  charadteri flicks  of  glands ;  but,  in  all 
probability,  has  an  offlce  of  an  extremely  different 
kind,  in  the  execution  of  which  it  can  have 
no  neceflity  for  any  gland  at  all,  nor  for  any 
thing  of  the  peculiar  ftrudlure  of  the  glands.  If 
the  antients  had  run  into  the  error  of  calling  the 
fpleen  a  gland,  their  eflablifhcd  opinion,  tho’  a 
fal  e  one,  of  the  atrabilis  being  fecreted  in  it, 
would  have  excufed  them  ;  but  if  they  who 
really  fuppofed  a  lecretion  performed  in  it,  yet 
did  not  allow  it  for  a  glandular  parr,  furely  thofe 
who  do  not  allow  *it  io  much  as  the  office  of  a 
gland,  are  unpardonable  in  fuppofmg  it  of  the 
nature  of  thofe  parts.  The  moft  accurate  of  the 
modern  anatomifls  agree,  that  no  fecretion  is  per¬ 
formed  in  the  fpleen  ;  nay,  that  it  has  no  excre¬ 
tory  dudt :  to  what  end,  therefore,  are  they  to 
make  it  of  a  glandular  ftrudture  ?  Every  thing 
that  the  fpleen  has  been  fuppofed,  by  any  modern 
writer,  to  perform,  may  be  much  better  per¬ 
formed  by  means  of  a  vafcular  flrudlure  than  by 
a  glandular. 
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If  the  kidneys  of  a  human  fubjed,  a  h6g,  i 
dog,  a  calf,  or  almott  any  other  quadruped,  be 
examined,  whether  raw  or  boiled,  or  macerated 
in  water,  their  whole  outer  as  well  as  inner  iub- 
ftance  is  found  to  be  vafcular,  or  compofed  mere¬ 
ly  of  tubes  of  different  diameters  $  but  as  to  the 
round  bodies  of  which  thole,  who  plead  for  their 
being  glandular,  pretend  that  they  are  compofed^ 
the  moil  accurate  examination  will  never  fhew 
any  thing  at  all  like  them  in  a  kidney  that  is 
found,  or  in  its  natural  date. 

Ruyfeh  is  of  opinion,  indeed,  that  fomething 
like  round  tubercles  had  occafionally  occurred  to 
him,  in  the  diffedions  and  examinations  he  had 
made  of  thefe  parts ;  but,  mod  probably,  they 
were  merely  morbid  tubercles,  fince,  if  natural,  a 
man  of  his  accuracy  would  not  have  found  them 
only  in  fome  few  fubjeds,  but  in  all.  But  even 
allowing  what  this  author  hints  at  to  be  natural, 
fo  few  and  fo  minute  glands,  even  if  they  were 
fuch,  could  by  no  means  be  fufficient  to  anfwer 
the  purpofes  of  fecreting  a  fluid,  fo  abundant  in 
quantity  as  the  urine.  The  tefticies,  in  the  fame 
manner,  are  agreed,  by  ail  the  accurate  writers  of 
this  time,  to  be  vafcular  *.  And  in  the  pleura, 
the  pericardium,  the  peritonaeum,  and  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  there  are  naturally  no  bodies  that  have 
any  thing  of  the  appearance  of  glands.  There 
are,  indeed,  of  a  certainty,  no  glands  there  $  and 
as  to  the  tubercles,  which  have  at  times  been  met 
with  in  them  on  diffedion,  they  have  been  all  mor¬ 
bid  ones. 

380.  The  differences  of  the  glands  among 
themfelves  are  eftablifhed  by  many  authors  as 
very  numerous.  It  will  not  be  neceffary  to  run 
into  the  whole  difquifition  :  we  (hall  feled  a  few 

*  See  our  figure,  T .6.  '  • 
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\vhich  are  more  generally  eftablifhed  than  the  reft, 
and  of  more  immediate  and  real  ufe.  We  fhall 
firft  divide  them  into  two  general  kinds,  the 
fimple,  and  the  conglomerate. 

The  fimple  glands,  called  alfo  conglobate 
glands,  con fi ft  of  a  Tingle  diftindt  body,  of  a  figure 
approaching  to  round,  and  are  inciofed  in  their 
proper  membrane. 

The  conglomerate,  or,  as  they  are  otherwile 
called,  compofite  glands,  confift  each  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fmaller  glands,  arranged  together,  as  it 
were,  into  one  mafs,  and  contained  in  one  com 
mon  tunick. 

The  glands  differ  alfo  greatly  in  regard  to  their 
confiftence.  Same  of  them  are  confiderably 
hard  and  firm,  and  others  of  them  are  extremely 
loft  and  tender  :  of  the  latter  kind,  in  particular, 
are  the  glands  fttuated  in  the  articulations  of  the 
bones  of  the  feVeral  parrs  of  the  body. 

They  differ  alfo  very  confiderably  in  colour* 
Some  of  them  are  of  a  pale  whitifh  red,  or  flefhy 
colour «,  others  of  a  ftrong,  deep  red  *,  others  yel¬ 
lowish,  or  brownifh  j  and  iome  evidently  blackifh. 

Their  differences  in  figure  are  as  confiderable 
alfo  as  thofe  in  colour.  Some  of  them  are  round, 
others  oval,  others  oblong,  and  many  others  of 
figures  as  different  as  well  can  be  from  any  one  of 
thefe  regular  ones :  the  pancreas,  the  thyroide, 
and  the  thymus,  are  inftances  of  this.  Some  of 
them  have  obtained  their  names  from  their  pecu¬ 
liar  figure :  of  this  number  are  the  giandula 
pinealis,  the  milliard,  and  others. 

Their  ufes  are  alfo  as  different  as  either  their 
colours  or  figures.  Some  of  them  are  falival, 
imicofe,  and  lymphatick :  others  are  mucilaginous, 
fcbaceous,  and  waxy  •,  others  lachrymal,  pituitary, 
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&cs  ai}d  from  thefe,  their  feveral  contents  or  ft- 
cretions,  they  are  named  lachrymal,  &c. 

Their  fituation  is  alfo  another  article  in  which 
they  differ,  and  from  which  many  of  them  have 
their  feveral  names;  fuch  are  the  parotides, 
maxillares,  linguales,  thyroide,  palatine,  labial, 
jugular,  cervical,  axillary,  inquinal,  lumbary, 
internal,  mefenteric,  renal,  &c. 

And,  finally,  their  fize  is  a  thing  in  which 
they  differ  moll  obvioufly  and  effentially. 

CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  glands  in  particular* 

381.  A  FTER  we  have  thus  been  at  tho 
jTjl  pains  of  diftinguifhing  what  parts  of  7 
the  human  body  properly  are,  and  what,  though 
called  fo  by  fome,  properly  are  not  glands,  we 
are  to  proceed  to  defcribe  fuch  as  are  truly  and 
properly  of  this  denomination. 

In  the  firft  place,  we  are  to  examine- what  are 
the  glands  of  the  head.  If  any  one  is  for  affirm¬ 
ing,  on  the  dodtrine  already  examined,  that  the 
whole  cerebrum  is  one  gland,  becaufe  Hippo¬ 
crates,  from  fome  fimilitude  which  he  thought  h& 
faw  between  the  brain  and  the  glands,  called  it, 
as  before  obferved,  a  body  refembling  a  gland  *  ; 
we  fhall  not  be  at  any  trouble  in  confuting  the 
opinion,  tho’  the  refc  of  the  antients  are  all  of 
them  againfl  it :  but  that  the  conical  part  of  the 
brain  is,  as  Bidfoo  f  has  figured  it,  a  mere  con¬ 
geries  of  fmall  glands ;  or  is,  in  its  natural  flate, 
compofed  of  innumerable  minute  globular  bodies, 
we  can  never  agree.  Hippocrates  himfelf,  tho9 
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he  compares  the  reft  of  the  brain  to  a  gland,  is 
againft  this ;  and  nothing  is  more  evident,  from 
experiment,  than  that  it  is  wholly  falfe. 

In  he  finus’s  of  the  dura  mater,  and  out  of 
them  at  the  Tides,  there  are  indeed  found  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  (mail  glands  deicribed  byPacchonius  *  ; 
and  there  are  lometimes  others  vifible  in  the  fove^ 
of  the  os  frontis,  and  about  the  divifions  of  the 
veflels,  between  the  du-a  mater  and  the  arach- 
noides,  as  defcribed  by  Santorini.  Something, 
however,  there  is  in  his  account  of  thefe  laft, 
that  is  p  rpkxing:  he  lays  exprefly,  that  they 
are  fituatcd  about  the  trunk,-,  of  the  vefle's,  be¬ 
tween  the  dura  mater  and  the  arachnoides  ;  but 
as  there  are  no  confpicuous  vefllls  in  the  tunica 
aracnnoides,  it  is  not  eafy  to  underftand  what  he 
means  by  the  p  ace  of  their  fituation.  We  fome- 
times  find  feme  of  them  about  the  divifions  of 
the  larger  veflels  of  the  pia  mater ;  but  whether 
thefe  are  the  Time  with  thofe  of  Santorini,  is  a 
point  not  eafijy  decided :  it  rather  appears,  that 
they  are  not. 

Sometimes  alfo  we  meet  with  clufters,  as  it  were, 
of  the  fame  fort  of  glands,  in  the  hollows  of  the 
os  fincipitis,  which  are  frequent,  not  far  from  the 
longitudinal  Anus ;  and  thefe,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  thofe  of  Santorini,  in  the  hollows  of  the  os 
frontis,  were  not  covered  ;  but  the  dura  mater 
was  deficient,  and,  as  it  were,  perforated  in  that 
part. 

Thefe  glands  feem  defined  for  the  fecreting  of 
a  fluid,  to  moiften  the  dura  mater. 

The  glandu  a  pinealb,  already  defcribed  in  its 
place,  is  alio  to  be  efteemed  a  gland  of  the  brain; 
and  the  glandula  pituitaria  is  alfo  to  be  mentioned  : 

*  Dc  Gland.  Conglob-  L’ur.  Matr. 
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this  is  placed  under  the  brain  in  the  fella  equina* 
and  has  alfo  been  defcribed  in  its  place. 

The  ufes  of  thefe  glands  are  very  little  known :  we 
have  but  conjecture  for  it  *,  and  that,  in  general, 
but  very  indifferently  agreeing  with  reafon.  Not 
only  diffe&ion,  with  the  affiftance  of  microfcopes, 
but  even  careful  and  very  fuccefsful  injections,  join 
to  fliew  us  that  there  are  no  glands  %  nor,  in  a 
natural  flate,  any  round  bodies  in  the  plexus 
choroides. 

382.  In  the  exterior  part  of  the  head,  that  is, 
out  of  the  cavity  of  the  fkull,  we  have  the  paro- 
tids,  the  maxillary  glands,  the  fublinguals,  the 
linguals,  the  labials,  the  palatine,  and  the  buc- 
cale.',  which  are  distributed  here  and  there  about 
the  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  have  been  al¬ 
ready  defcribed  in  their  place.  In  the  orbit  alfo 
there  is  the  glandula  lachrymalis,  long  called 
glandula  innominata,  which  we  have  alfo  already 
defcribed  in  the  enumeration  of  thofe  parts.  Un¬ 
der  the  eyelids  alfo  there  are  the  glandule  cera- 
cese,  or  fcbaceae  of  Meibom  *,  bur  in  ..the  uvea  of 
the  eye,  where  many  authofs  have  eflabiifhed 
them,  upon  the  erroneous  principle  that  there  can 
be  no  fecretion  without  glands,  experience  fhews 
that  there  are  none  *,  and  that  thofe  who  have  pre¬ 
tended  that  there  were,  have  only  faid  fo,  becaufe 
they  thought  there  mult  be  fuch  •,  not  becaufe 
they  had  ever  feen  any  there.  The  tonfils  in  the 
fauces,  the  mucofe  glands  in  the  pituitary  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  noltriis,  and  the  ceruminofe  glands 
of  the  ears,  are  alfo  to  be  mentioned  here,  tho* 
all  defcribed  already  in  their  places. 

383.  The  principal  gland  of  the  neck  is  the 
thyroides :  this  is  very  large,  and  has  been  very 
indifferently  figured,  and  as  ill  defcribed,  by  Ver- 
heyen.  In  the  feventh  century  of  the  German 
Ephemerides  it  is  defcribed  at  large,  and  figured, 
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together  with  thd  bronchial  glands,  in  its  natural 
fize.  As  much  as  we  could  have  room  for,  in  a 
compendium  of  this  kind,  has  alio  been  faid  of 
it  in  its  place,  in  the  courfe  of  'this  work.  We 
may  add,  in  this  place,  that  this  gland  in  human 
fubjefis  is  fingle,  not  double :  it  refembles  the 
figure  of  a  new  moon,  or  crefcent,  the  horns 
running  on  each  fide  upwards,  not  downwards, 
as  Verheyen  has  figured  them,  and  adhering  to  the 
thyroide  and  cricoide  cartilages,  as  well  as  to  the 
cefophagus:  its  middle  part,  which  is  called  by- 
authors  its  iflhmus,  is  joined  to  the  upper  carti¬ 
lages  of  the  aipera  arteria*. 

384.  In  the  memoir  referred  to,  on  the  fubjedl 
of  this  gland,  in  the  Ephemerides,  the  new  ufe 
which  Vercellonius-|'  has  aferibed  to  it  is  conii- 
dered  :  he  makes  it  a  kind  of  nidus  for  what  he 
calls  ovula  verminofa*,  and  fuppofes  that  thefe 
ovula,  which  are  generated  in  this  gland,  are  dis¬ 
charged  thro*,  pafiages,  which  however  neither 
hkafelf  nor  any  body  elfe  have  ever  been  able  to 
find,  into  the  cefophagus,  and  thence  into  the 
flomach ;  where  their  bufineis  is,  as  he  expreffes 
it,  to  imprefs  a  vital  character  on  the  chyle,  and 
to  promote  digeflion.  Thefe  ovula,  he  fays, 
alfo  often,  by  accident,  hatch  into  a  kind  of  little 
worms  in  the  fubflance  of  the  stand  itfelf ;  but 
that  this  is  not  the  natural  courfe, 

385.  Frequent  examinations  of  this  part  in 
human  fubjeefs,  have  not  been  able  to  confirm 
the  anatomift  in  the  truth  of  the  afiertions  on 
which  this  if  range  do6frine  of  Vercellonius  is 
founded  :  there  are  found,  indeed,  fibres  manifeft 
enough,  by  which  it  adheres  to  the  cefophagus^ 

*  See  Morgagni’s  Adverf.  T.  1.  and  Cant’s  Figura  Cordis, 
T.  4*  but  direction  does  not  always  fhew  us  the  figures. 

•f  See  his  DiiTert.  de  Glandul.  Conglomeratis  cefophagi. 
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and  the  gland  is  always  found  hard  and  firm  % 
but  the  ovtila,  that  this  author  defcribes,  were 
never  found  by  any  body  elfe  in  it,  any  more  than 
the  pafiages  by  which  they  fliould  be  conveyed 
into  the  cefophagus. 

In  a  difieclion  of  a  female  fubje£t  at  AltorfF, 
this  gland  was  once  found  turgid,  and  full  of  a 
fluid :  from  this  there  was  a  promite  of  fome  dif- 
ccvery  that  might  be  made,  as  to  its  ufe.  The 
trachea  and  cefophagus  were  carefully  opened 
with  this  intent  from  behind,  that  a  proper  exa¬ 
mination  might  be  made  of  their  cavities  in  the* 
parts  concerned  :  after  this  the  gland  was  prefifed 
with  the  hands,  at  firft  gently,  and  afterwards 
more  forcibly,  in  hope  of  occasioning  fome  of  its 
contents  to  be  evacuated  into  the  trachea  or  oefo- 
phagus,  or  both ;  but  all  the  prefiure  that  could 
be  employed,  however  varied,  was  not  of  power 
to  force  one  drop  of  it  into  either.  It  is  Hill, 
therefore,  a  doubt  what  the  purpofe  for  which 
this  gland  is  deftined  is,  and  into  what  part  it  is 
that  it  naturally  difcharges  its  fecretions.  On 
opening  the  gland,  it  was  found  to  be  full  of  a 
clear  limpid  fluid,  in  which  there  fwam  a  great 
number  of  yellowifh  veficles,  or  fpherules,  in 
manner  of  drops  of  oil,  on  the  furface.  Whether 
thefe  were  the  bodies  which  Vercelloni  had  fome- 
time  found  in  the  gland  in  this  fiate,  is  not  eafy 
to  determine:  they  have  not  the  appearance  of 
what  he  defcribes  under  that  name,  nor  indeed 
are  they  found  pnce  in  a  thoufand  difieclions. 

386.  Befide  this  gland,  there  are  alfo  found  in 
the  neck  a  great  number  of  other  lefier  ones,  dis¬ 
tributed  here  and  there  among  the  mufcles  and 
fat.  Their  figure,  their  number,  and  their  fitua- 
tion,  vary  in  different  fubjects^  but,  in  general,  , 
thefe  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck  are  called  i 
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jugulares,  and  thofe  in  the  hinder  part  occipitales 
and  cervicales.  The  ufe  of  thefe  is  hitherto  as 
uncertain  as  that  of  the  gland  lad  defcribed  :  it 
is  generally  fuppofed,  that  they  are  of  fervice  to 
the  lymphatick  veffels ;  but  what  fort  of  ufe  they 
can  be  of  to  them,  does  not  fo  eafily  appear. 

Ruyfch  and  Morgagni  have  alfo  defcribed  and 
figured  glands  in  the  epiglottis;  and  Morgagni 
has  defcribed  others  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
larynx,  particularly  about  the  arytaenoide  carti¬ 
lages,  as  alfo  in  the  trachea ;  but  thefe  are  often 
fo  fmall,  that  they  are  fcarce  difcoverable  on  dif* 
fedion.  From  the  figures  of  Morgagni  *  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  he  had  feen  them  in  fubjeds  where 
they  were  much  larger  than  they  are  in  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  mankind  :  a  curious  anatomiff,  however, 
will  always  find  the  traces  at  lead  of  them  in  all 
fubjeds. 

The  cefophagiis,  efpecially  toward  its  upper 
part,  has  a  great  number  of  glands :  they  have 
been  well  figured  by  Valfalva  j*.  They  are  in 
fome  fubjeds,  however,  found  much  larger  thati 
he  has  figured  them ;  and,  in  this  cafe,  it  is  fre¬ 
quent  to  find  a  little  aperture  or  ofculum  in  the 
centre  of  each,  which  has  much  the  appearance 
of  an  excretory  dud. 

387.  In  the  thorax  we  firft  meet  with  the  gland 
thymus :  this  has  been  already  defcribed  in  its 
place,  where  we  treated  of  the  thorax;  and  ir* 
our  fourth  plate  there  are  two  figures  of  it,  at 
number  14  and  15.  Bidloo  and  Verheyen  have 
had  long  controverfies  on  the  fubjedof  this  gland. 
Bidloo,  in  a  differ tation  exprefly  on  the  fubjed* 
publifned  at  Leyden,  very  feverely  attacks  the 

*  See  Do  Aure  human.  T.  5.  fig.  2. 

*f  See  Ephemerides  Germ.  Cent.  7  and  8,  T.  6 ;  but  the 
figures  are  not  well  done. 
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defcription  and  figure  that  Ve'rheyen  had  given 
of  it.  Verheyen  has  anfwered  him  with  the  fame 
fpirit  and  warmth  ;  and  Bidloo  replied  in  another 
differtation  ♦,  which  Verheyen  attacked,  foon  after 
it  was  published,  in  the  fame  manner  again; 
Bidloo,  at  length,  fairly  quitted  the  fubjed  of 
the  difpute,  and  bent  the  force  of  his  cen  fares 
againft  (ome  inaccuracies  in  Verheyen’s  Latin  ;  fo 
that  very  little  publick  utility  was  the  confequence 
of  this  violent  paper- war. 

388,  In  the  thorax  we  alfo  meet  with  the  glan¬ 
dule  bronehiales,  defenbed  alfo  before  in  their 
place.  Thefe  are  very  obferveable  glands,  fituated 
externally  in  the  larger  div ikons  of  the  trachea 
and  bronchia*.  They  are  of  a  blackifh  colour; 
and  their  ufe,  like  that  of  many  other  of  the 
glands  of  this  part  of  the  body,  is  yet  very  little 
known.  It  had  been  long  fuppofed  that  they 
ferved  to  feorete  a  liquid,  which  they  difeharged 
into  the  bronchia,  f  r  the  lubricating  and  moiften- 
ing  thofe  parts  :  but  Vercellonius  will  have  it, 
that  they  f  Crete  a  fluid,  whofe  ufe  is  to  be  affiftant 
in  the  digeftion  of  our  food ;  and  that  they  dis¬ 
charge  it  into  the  oefophagus,  thro’  certain  ex¬ 
tremely  minute  duds.  He  obferves,  that  the 
glands  are  fixed  to  the  oefophagus  in  a  very  firm 
manner,  which  is  true :  diffedion  never  fails  to 
fhew  the  fibres  by  which  they  adhere ;  but  the 
duds,  thro’  which  he  fuppofes  the  fluid  fecreted 
by  them  to  pafs  into  the  oefophagus,  and  fo  into 
the  ftomach,  have  not  yet  been  difeovered  :  the 
fibres,  tho5  not  very  minute,  are  however  not 
thick  enough  to  be  fuppofed  duds ;  nor  has  any 
body  been  able  to  find  cavities  in  them,  or  to  iiL 
produce  but  the  fineft  hair  into  them. 

f  See  F.phem.  Germ  Cent.  8, 
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Stones,  equal  in  fize  to  the  laft  joint  of  the 
little  finger,  have  fometimes  been  found  in  the 
largeft  of  thefe  glands;  but  this  is  an  accident 
that  very  rarely  happens.  Sometimes  black  glands 
of  this  kind  are  found  adhering  to  the  whole 
pofterior  l'urface  of  the  trachea,  near  the  cefo- 
phagus,  and  fome  of  them  about  its  anterior  part. 
They  are  in  fize  from  that  of  a  grain  of  wheat 
to  that  of  a  lad ney- bean,  and  they  ufually  are 
affixed  loofely  to  the  trachea. 

389.  About  the  fifth  vertebra  of  the  back 
there  is  fometimes  found  in  the  thorax  a  remark* 
able  gland,  adhering  to  the  pofterior  part  of  the 
cefophagus.  It  has  been  deferibed  and  figured 
by  Velalius  and  others,  and  is  ufually  called  glan- 
dula  dorfalis.  It  is,  in  different  fubjedts,  of  very 
various  fizes :  it  is  often  of  the  fize  of  a  kidney- 
bean,  fometimes  of  that  of  an  almond,  and  fome¬ 
times  it  confiderably  exceeds  the  largeft:  of  thefe 
ftandards ;  at  others  it  is  much  lefs  than  the 
imaller,  and  fometimes  it  is  wholly  wanting,  or 
at  leaft  is  fo  extremely  minute  and  inconfiderable, 
that  the  beft  diffedters  are  not  able  to  find  it. 
Sometimes  alfo  two  glands  are  found  in  this  part, 
in  the  place  of  one :  there  are  not  wanting  authors 
who  affirm,  that  it  is  more  frequent  to  meet  with 
two  than  with  only  one;  but  experience  does  not 
warrant  this.  In  the  diffedtion  of  a  man  who 
died,  from  an  inability  to  fwallow  any  thing, 
cither  folid  or  liquid,  this  gland  was  found  fwelled 
to  the  bignefs  of  a  hen’s  egg.  The  man  had  com¬ 
plained  that  the  obftruclion  was  in  his  bread',  not 
in  his  throat;  and  it  proved,  that  this  fwelled 
gland  had  preffed  one  fide  of  the  cefophagus  fo 
clofe  to  the  other,  that  nothing  could  pals,  and 
in  this  manner  had  abfolutely  ftarved  him.  Other 
inftances  have  been  of  obftrudtions  of  the  fame 
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kind,  under  which  people  have  died ;  but  the 
want  of  leave  to  open  the  bodies,  has  prevented 
the  informing  the  world  whether  this  was  or  was 
not  the  caufe  ;  but  mod  probably,  in  molt  fuch 
obftrU&ions,  where  the  caufe  is  perceived  to  be 
deep  in  the  bread,  it  is.  Verheyen  gives  us  an 
inltance  of  the  Tides  of  the  cefophagus  intirely 
coalefcing,  or  growing  together,  from  the  fame 
caufe  *. 

390.  Vercellonius  *f*  is  of  opinion,  that  this 
gland  is  alfo  placed  there  for  the  fecretion  of  a 
fluid,  ferving  to  aflifl:  the  digeftion  of  our  food 
in  the  ftomach.  He  fays,  that  there  are  dudh 
carrying  this  fluid  from  it  into  the  cefophagus  ; 
but  thefe  du6ts  do  not  appear  upon  difledtion, 
tho*  ever  fo  carefully  fought  after.  Fantonus  j, 
and  fome  others  alfo  before  Vercellonius,  have 
fuppofed  that  thefe  glands  difcharged  a  fluid  of  a 
mucous  nature  into  the  cavity  of  the  cefophagus  ; 
and  Fantonus  goes  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  he  had 
difcovered  thedudls  thro’  which  it  was  difcharged, 
in  the  difledlion  of  a  dog ;  and  even  alledges, 
that  he  had  found  the  worms,  mentioned  by 
fome  other  authors,  living  within  them.  Mor¬ 
gagni  §  alfo  fays,  that  in  dogs  thefe  glands 
are  fometimes  found  tumid,  and  inhabited  by 
numbers  of  oblong  and  (lender  red  worms. 
Redi||  alfo,  and  Clerk  ^f,  affirm  the  fame;  and 
Morgagni  adds,  that  in  this  cafe  there  are  alfo 
found  paflages  from  the  glands  into  the  cavity  of 
the  cefophagus ;  but  he  acknowledges,  that  while 

m  Anat.  Cap.  de  cefophag. 

'f  See  the  fame  differtation. 
j  Anat.  Corp.  hum.  differt.  3,  p.  35. 

§  Adverfar.  Anatom.  3.  p.  3. 
j|  See  his  De  Animal,  vivent.  in  viventib.  rcpertis. 

$  See  De  lumbrico  lato,  cap,  13. 
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the  glands  themfelves  are  in  their  natural  ftate, 
there  are  no  fuch  paflages  to  be  difcovered  in 
dogs  any  more  than  there  are  in  men.  Why  it 
is  that  worms  ffiould  breed  in  thefe  glands  fo  fre¬ 
quently,  as  by  the  teftimonies  of  thefe  authors 
they  appear  to  do,  is  very  difficult  to  account  for. 
What  Vercellonius  fays  of  a  nidus  of  ovula  ver- 
minofa  in  the  thyroide  gland,  feems-,  at  lead,  as 
applicable  to  thefe. 

391.  In  the  abdomen  there  are  very  confi- 
derable  numbers  of  glands :  the  largeft  of  them 
is  the  pancreas,  already  defcribed :  after  this,  in 
fize,  come  the  glandule  renales,  or  capful  as  atra- 
bilarias :  after  thefe  the  meferiacs,  and  the  intef- 
tinals  of  Brunner  and  of  Peyer  in  the  inteftines. 
All  thefe  alfo  have  been  already  defcribed. 

The  glands  of  the  ftomach  are  very  eafily  dif- 
tinguiffiable  in  dogs,  and  in  hogs  *,  but  in  human 
fubjedts  it  is  difficult  to  find  them  :  many  anato- 
rnifts  have  doubted  them.  Morgagni,  however, 
difcovered  them  fo  fairly  in  human  fubjedts,  and 
communicated  his  dilcoveries  fo  candidly  to  the 
other  anatomifts,  that  there  was  no  doubt  left 
about  them  ;  and  frequent  obfervations  afterwards 
confirmed  the  truth  of  what  he  aflerted  :  they  are 
indeed  ufually  fmall ;  but  fome  fubjedts  ffiew  them 
fo  large  and  fair,  that  it  is  impoffible  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced  anatomift  to  mils  them. 

About  the  vertebra  of  the  loins,  near  where 
the  receptaculum  chyli  is  fituated,  and  about  the 
ps  facrum  and  the  divisions  of  the  iliac  vefiels, 
{here  are  many  glands  of  various  fizes  and  figures : 
they  are  commonly  called  lumbares,  facrss,  and 
iliacas;  and  they  have  numerous  lymphaticks  en¬ 
tering  into  them,  and  difcharging  their  contents 
into  the  receptaculum  chyli. 
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The  lumbar  glands  have  been  fometimes  Found 
fwelied  to  the  bignefs  of  a  man’s  fid.  Women 
who  have  been  in  an  apparent  date  of  health, 
and  young  men  who  have  died  in  atrophies, 
have  furniftied  indances  of  this  extraordinary 
growth  of  thefe  glands. 

In  the  concave  part  of  the  liver,  about  the 
ingrefs  of  the  vena  ports*,  and  the  neck  of  the 
gall-bladder,  as  alfo  about  the  fpleen,  near  the 
ingrefs  of  the  veffels,  there  are  frequently  found 
conglobate  glands,  of  about  the  bignefs  of  a 
kidney-bean:  thefe  are  called  by  authors  hepatick 
glands,  cydick  glands,  and  by  other  names  lormtd 
from  the  names  of  the  parts  they  are  near,  and 
they  feem  to  ferve  the  lymphatick  vefiels. 

In  the  liver  of  an  ox  there  are  ufually  a  much 
greater  number  of  thefe  glands  than  in  that  of  a 
human  fubjedt :  fome  of  them  are  of  the  bignpfs 
of  a  nut,  fome  larger,  and  fome  of  them  fome¬ 
times  at  e  not  fmaller  than  a  hen’s  egg. 

About  the  left  orifice  of  the  domach  there 
fometimes  alfo  is  found,  according  to  Verceilonius, 
a  gland :  he  has  deferi bed  it  as  equal  to  a  kidney- 
bean  in  fize,  and  fays  it  has  dudls  opening  into 
the  cavity  of  the  domach*.  In  hogs  this  gland 
is  very  confpicuous  •,  but  a  number  of  human  fub- 
jedts  may  be  examined  before  it  is  found. 

Many  authors  have  told  us,  that  in  the  omen¬ 
tum,  in  every  part  where  the  fat  lies,  there  are 
a  number  of  glands,  whofe  office  it  is  to  fecrete 
it.  DifTedlion  (hews  us  a  few  about  that  parr, 
where  it  is  joined  to  the  pylorus;  and  as  to  the 
red,  it  is  not  necefiary  that  there  ihould  be  arte- 

*  See  the  place  laft  quoted. 

■f  Hippocrates  fays  a  great  deal  of  the  glands  of  the  epi¬ 
ploon  in  his  book  of  the  glands ;  but  he  feems  to  have  meant 
the  mefentery  by  the  epiploon, 
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ries,  becaufe  there  is  fat ;  for  that  may  be,  and  is 
indeed,  in  great  abundance,  fecreted  immediately 
from  the  arteries. 

In  the  gall-bladders  of  oxen  there  are  often 
found  a  number  of  fmall  glands,  of  a  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  and  not  unlike  the  ceruminous  glands  in 
the  auditory  padage.  In  human  fubjedts  tne  fame 
kind  of  glands  alio  fometimes  are  found,  but  not 
univerfally  *.  The  b’adder  and  the  ureters  have 
alfo  fometimes  a  number  of  fmall  glands;  but 
they  are  very  indeterminate  in  number  and  fize, 
and  ate  not  always  found  indeed  in  the  fame 
place,  efpecially  about  the  ureters.  Thofe  about 
the  bladder  are  ufually  ftuated  towards  the  neck, 
of  it,  and  are  fometimes  tolerably  confpicuous  ; 
but  more  ufually  it  is  much  otherwife. 

392.  In  the  parts  of  generation  of  mam  there 
occur,  firft,  the  glandulre  Cowperi,  already  de¬ 
ferred.  2.  The  glandule  Littri.  And,  3.  The 
odoriferous  glands  of  Tyfon,  all  deferibed  alfo  in 
their  place,  with  the  part  they  belong  to.  As  to 
the  latter  ones,  thofe  of  them  which  are  fituated 
in  the  interior  part  of  the  prepuce,  are  much  more 
obvious  than  thofe  about  the  corona  penis,  where 
it  is  very  difficult  to  d’ffiinguiffi  them  from  the 
nervous  papilke  of  the  fame  part.  4.  We  meet 
with  the  proftatae.  5.  The  glands  of  the  veli- 
culas  fern  inales ;  but  thefe  rarelv  are  feen  diftmet 
and  fair:  fometimes  however  they  are  met  with, 
of  the  fize  of  a  grain  of  muffard- feed,  and  much 
of  the  fame  fhape.  Plarder-f  fays,  that  he  has 
fometimes  met  with  them  fo  large,  and  with  an 
excretory  foraminulurn  fo  confpicuous  in  each, 
that  he  could  introduce  a  hair  into  them.  He 
fays  they  are  equal,  in  this  date,  to  the  larged 

*  See  Ephemerid.  Germ.  Cent,  5  an.d  6. 

■f  See  his  Prodromus  Phyfiologicus. 
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gland  of  the  inteftina  craflfa,  or  large  gi its* 
Terraneus  alfo  defcribes  fix  fmali  glands  in 
the  urethra  virilis  * :  he  fays  they  adhere  to 
different  parts  of  the  cavernous  part  of  the  urethra* 
and  that  they  perforate  the  furface  of  the  urethra, 
and  dilcharge  into  it  a  loft  mucous  fluid :  it  is 
not  eaiy,  however,  to  And  any  of  thefe  in  diflec¬ 
tion.  We  may  fometimes  indeed  fee,  according 
to  the  accurate  defcription  of  Morgagni,  certain 
foraminula  in  this  part,  which,  from  the  retentioa 
of  a  fluid  in  them,  will  become  turgid,  and  re¬ 
ferable  whitifh  round  glands  *f\ 

The  teflicles,  with  the  epididymides,  have  been 
by  many  accounted  glands  ;  but,  according  to  the 
diftindtions  eftablifhed  in  the  firft  part  of  this 
Adenology,  they  are  to  be  wholly  excluded  from 
the  number  of  the  glands,  fince  they  are  naani- 
feftly  vafculous,  and  want  the  peculiar  habit  and 
external  appearance  of  glands ;  and  the  antients 
have  all  agreed  in  excluding  them  from  the  num¬ 
ber  of  thofe  parts. 

393.  In  the  parts  of  generation  in  women  we 
are  to  refer  to  the  number  of  the  glands :  1 .  Thofe 
which  Morgagni  difeovered  in  the  nymphs?,  which 
he  has  very  accurately  delcribed  J.  Thefe  have  a 
very  near  alliance  with  the  glanduJae.  odoriferas  of 
the  penis  in  men.  We  are  to  obferve,  however, 
that  thefe  glands  are  not  fo  large  and  confpicuous 
as  he  has  figured  them,  in  all  fubjedls ;  but  this 
is  the  lefs  wonderful,  as  even  the  nymphs  them- 
felves  are  very  different  in  their  fize  in  different 
fubjedls:  where  the  nymphs  are  themfelves  very 
fmali,  thefe  glands  are  fcarce  large  enough  to  be 
vifible  *,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  fubjedls  in 

*  See  bis  Tra£t.  de  Glandulis,  p  32. 

•f  Adverf.  Anat.  prim.  §.  10. 

,  j  Ahv^rfar.  Anat.  1.  T.  3. 
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which  the  nymphie  are  large,  thefe  glands  are 
very  large  alio :  in  thefe  they  are  often  met  with 
fully  as  large  as  Morgagni  has  figured  them  in 
the  others :  they  are  fo  minute,  that  none  but  a 
very  good  anatom  iff  would  be  able  to  difcover 
them.  2.  Authors  tell  us  of  glands  in  the  female 
as  well  as  in  the  male  urethra ;  but  the  diffedter 
will  find  only  little  foramina  and  dudls  in  the  place 
of  them.  3.  About  the  extremity  of  the  urethra, 
however,  in  the  vagina,  where  there  are  manifefl 
lacunae,  or  openings,  tome  of  them  admitting  a 
hog’s  bridle,  there  are  fometimes  found  evident 
glands,  lituate  beneath  them  :  Morgagni  defcribes 
and  figures  one  of  thefe  very  large  and  fair  *f\ 
Thefe,  as  well  as  the  glands  of  the  nymphte,  are 
often  very  turgid  in  the  time  of  parturition,  and 
are  eafily  diflinguifhed  by  the  operator,  who  is 
employed  in  turning  the  fetus,  or  otherwife  abid¬ 
ing  in  crofs-deliveries.  At  this  time  the  copious 
afdux  of  blood  to  thefe  parts  didends  them,  and 
they  arevadly  more  obvious  than  in  a  dead  body; 
fo  that,  in  diffedlions,  fometimes  not  only  the 
glands  but  the  very  dudfs  tnemfeVes,  are  not  to 
be  found.  4.  The  veficles,  fometimes  met  with 
near  the  internal  orifice  of  the  uterus,  and  taken 
by  fome  for  a  new  ovary,  appear  alfo  much  more 
plainly  in  the  time  of  labour  than  under  any  other 
circumdances :  they  are  not  however  properly 
glands,  tho’  fome  people  have  been  very  poiitive 
that  they  were  fuch.  They  have  nothing  of  the 
habit  and  peculiar  appearance  of  glands ;  and,  as 
they  are  truly  veficles,  the  allowing  them  to  be 
glands  would  not  only  be  improper  in  itfelf,  but 

*  See  Bidloo’s  Anat.  T.  51.  fig.  3.  and  Terraneus  de 
gland,  p.  44. 

f  See  Morgagni’s  Adverf.  1. 
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would  be  the  occafion  of  confounding  two  fo  very 
different  things  as  veficles  and  glands.  Thefe  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  were  always  diftinguifhed  under  dif¬ 
ferent  names  by  the  antients,  and  they  are  not  at 
this  time  to  be  confounded  together  \  otherwife 
the  ovaries,  and  other  veficulofe  parts,  will  have 
the  fame  right  to  be  transformed  into  glands,  in 
our  accounts  of  them.  5.  Some  have  eftablifhed 
it  alfo,  that  there  are  glands  in  the  uterus,  by 
which  the  menltruai  difeharges  afe  fecreted^ 
Littri  has  taken  great  pains  to  prove  this,  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Paris  Academy  :  but  this  has  not 
arifen  from  his  feeing  any  fueh  glands ;  for  there 
are  none  fuch  ;  neither  has  he  attempted  to  de- 
feribe  their  fhape,  ftrudture,  or  appearance  :  he 
only  argues  from  the  falfe  hypothecs,  that  where 
there  are  no  glands  there  can  be  no  fecretion ;  and 
therefore  declares,  that  there  are  glands  in  the 
uterus,  becaufe  it  appears  necelfary  to  him  that 
there  fhould  be  fuch. 

394.  Many  authors  have  alfo  alferted,  that 
there  are  glands  in  the  placenta :  it  feems  to  have 
been  from  the  fame  iburce  of  falfe  reafoning  with 
the  former,  that  this  was  firft  alferted  •,  and  many 
at  prefent,  not  knowing  why  it  was  firll  alferted, 
continue,  tho*  the  error  in  the  argument  is  ex¬ 
ploded,  to  believe  that  the  glands  are  there.  No 
author  whatever  has  ever  fo  much  as  attempted 
to  demonltrate  thefe  glands,  or  even  to  deferibe 
their  fize,  figure,  or  fituation.  On  the  contrary, 
Ruyfch,  who  has  treated  of  the  placenta  in  many 
of  his  writings,  and  Rauholt  *,  who  has  publilhed 
largely  upon  -it  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Paris  Aca¬ 
demy,  mention  nothing  of  glands  in  it  •,  nor  have 
the  moll  accurate  examinations  of  the  part  been 

*  See  the  Memoirs  of  the  Paris  Academy  1714.  1715, 
and  1718, 
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able  to  £hevv  any;  but  the  concurrent  teftimony  of 
all  the  anatomifts  of  note  in  this  prefent  age,  as 
weji  as  in  the  laft,  prove  that  this  part  is  com- 
pofed  merely  of  blood -vefifels. 

395.  Among  the  glands  which  belong  to  the 
articulations,  and  the  extremities,  we  are  to  men¬ 
tion,  1.  The  axillary  ones:  thefe  are  fituated 
under  the  alre,  and  are  enveloped  in  fat,  and  lie 
clofe  by  the  axillary  veflfels.  2.  The  inquinal 
glands  :  thefe  are  fituated  on  each  fide  in  the 
groin,  near  the  crural  veflfels :  thefe,  in  various 
difeafes,  are  apt  to  become  tumid  and  inflamed. 
Abfcdies  are  often  formed  in  them,  and  fometimes 
they  become  lchirrous  and  incurable.  Their  ufe 
in  the  body  is  not  eafily  underflood.  3.  The 
glands,  called,  from  their  difcoverer,  glandule 
Haverianee  *,  in  the  articulations :  thefe  are  aifo 
called,  from  the  matter  they  fecrete,  glandules 
mucofe.  Thefe  are  obferved  in  the  articulations 
of  the  bones ;  but  no  where  fo  diflindlly  as  in 
thofe  of  the  femur,  as  well  where  it  is  joined  to 
the  acetabulum  of  the  oflfa  innominata,  as  where 
it  is  articulated  with  the  tibia.  The  fame  kind  of 
glands  are,  indeed,  found  in  the  other  articula¬ 
tions ;  but  they  are  greatly  fmaller  in  them  all 
than  in  thofe. 

Thefe  are  the  foftefl  of  all  the  glands  in  the 
body  :  they  fecrete  a  mucous  foft  fluid,  which 
ferves  to  lubricate  the  joints,  and  render  their  mo¬ 
tions  eafy,  and  to  prevent  their  growing  dry  and 
cohering  together.  Thefe  glands  greatly  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  nature  of  a  certain  fofc  kind  of  fat, 
fuch  as  is  found  in  the  interflices  of  fome  of  the 
muffles,  and  in  the  cavities  of  the  fpine  about  the 
marrow  •,  fo  that  there,  in  many  cafes,  appears 
realon  to  doubt  whether  what  we  call  glands,  in 

*  Thefe  are  described  in  Havers’s  Ofleology. 
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this  cafe,  are  truly  fuch;  or  whether  what  we  take 
for  fuch  is  not  a  more  lax  and  fubtile  'pinguedo, 
or  fatty  matter,  than  is  met  with  in  many  other 
parts. 

About  the  fcapula,  the  flexure  of  the  elbow, 
the  hand,  the  knee,  and  the  foot,  there  are  alfo 
found  here  and  there  fome  fmall  glands,  as  alfo 
in  fome  places  between  and  among  the  mufcles : 
but  as  their  number  and  fituation,  as  well  as  their 
fize  and  figure,  are  very  uncertain  and  variable, 
it  is  not  neceffary  to  recount  them  in  a  work  of 
this  kind. 

396.  We  are,  however,  yet  tq  fpeak  of  the 
cutaneous  glands.  Verheyen  tells  us,  that  Steno 
had  difcovered  that  there  was  a  gland  fituated 
under  every  diftinbt  pore  of  the  (kin  ;  from 
whence  there  arofe  a  veffel  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  matter  of  fweat,  which  terminated  at  the  fur- 
face  of  the  cutis:  and  hence  Yerheyen,  tho*  he 
does  not  fay  that  he  had  ever  feen  any  of  thefe 
glands  himfclf,  ventures  to  give  them  a  place 
among  the  parts  he  defcribes,  and  calls  them  fub- 
cutaneous  glands.  The  pores  of  the  fkin  are  fo 
extremely  numerous,  that  if,  according  to  thefe 
authors,  there  were  a  gland  belonging  to  every¬ 
one  of  them,  they  muft  be  aim  oft  infinite  alfo 
in  number.  But  in  diflfection,  when  the  cutis  has 
been  carefully  cleared  from  the  fat  that  is  under  ir, 
it  is  certain,  that  no  glands  are  feen  either  in  the 
feparated  fat,  or  on  the  lower  fur  face  of  the  cutis : 
there  are,  indeed,  always  found  little  portions  of 
the  fat  here  and  there,  infinuating  themfelves  into 
the  little  foveolm,  or  holes  in  the  curis :  thefe  have 
impofed  upon  many  young  anatom ifts,  and  been 
taken  for  glands ,  and,  indeed,  fome  profeftors 
have  fhewn  them  in  their  le&ures  under  the  name 
of  glands :  but  pieces  of  fat  will  always  be  dif~ 
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ting'tiiftied  from  gland?,  with  very  little  difficulty, 
by  an  experienced  anatomift.  From  this  and 
from  innumerable  fearches  after  thefe  glands, 
.made  without  any  fuccefs,  it  appears,  that  there 
.are  indeed  no  fuch  glands  as  thofe  called  fub- 
cutaneous  by  thefe  authors,  that  is,  glands,  one 
of  which  is  fituated  under  every  pore  of  thefkin; 
and,  in  all  probability,  the  fuppofcd  exigence  of 
them  arife  merely  from  the  erroneous  opinion 
before  exploded,  that  where  there  is  a  fecretion, 
there  mull:  be  a  gland.  Thus,  while  Scene  and 
others  wtre  very  fenfible  that  there  was  a  fecretion 
made  at  every  pore  of  the  fkin,  it  was  eafy  for 
them,  while  they  believed  the  principle  juft  cited 
to  be  a  true  one,  to  take  it  for  granted  that  there 
mufl;  alfo  be  a  gland  under  every  pore. 

In  the  cutis  itfelf,  and  fometimes  in  its  exterior 
fuperficieSj  under  the  epidermis,  there  are,  in 
leveral  parts  of  the  body,  found  a  kind  of  fphe- 
roidal  corpufcles,  each  with  its  excretory  du6I : 
thefe  are  particularly  frequent  in  the  nofe,  the 
eyebrows,  the  ears,  the  nipples,  under  the  arm- 
pits,  and  in  the  cutis  of  the  penis,  the  icrotum, 
the  pudenda  of  women,  and  about  the  anus. 
Thefe  are  bodies  of  a  peculiar  kind  •,  but,  if  they 
are  to  be  eftablifhed  on  the  footing  of  glands, 
they  are  by  no  means  what  thefe  authors  mean  by 
their  deferiptions  •,  neither  are  they  to  be  called 
fubcutaneous  glands,  as  theirs  are  named,  fince  it 
is  evident  that  they  are  not  fitu-ated  under  the 
cutis,  but  in  it. 

397.  It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  confider 
thele  bodies  a  little  more  nicely.  We  are  to  ob~ 
lerve,  that  they  are  very  indeterminate  in  their 
number  and  fize,  being  in  fome  fubjedfs,  much 
larger,  in  others  much  fmaller,  in  fome  very 
numerous,  in  others  few.  The  nofe  and  the  eye- 
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lids  in  feme  perfons  are  full  of  them,  and  hare 
them  of  the  fize  of  millet-feeds:  in  this  cafe  the 
parts  are  rendered  quite  rough  and  feabrous  with 
them,  and  they  occafion  a  very  great  deformity  in 
the  face :  in  odiers  they  are  very  few,  and  fo 
minu  c  as  to  be  fear ce  vifible.  The  cutis  of  the  penis, 
and  icrotum,  in  the  fame  manner  in  fome  abounds 
with  vait  numbers  of  them  :  in  fome  other  per- 
fons  the  fame  parts  have  fcarce  one,  or  not  one  of 
any  fize  on  them.  We  feldom  alfo  find  them  of 
any  confiderable  bignefs  in  the  areoim  of  the 
breads  *  :  but  Morgagni  has  figured  them  large 
there,  and  an  author  of  his  accuracy  is  not  to  be 
fufpeded  of  having  given  them  otherwife  than 
as  he  found  them.  From  this  it  appears,  that 
they  vary  extremely  in  different  fubjects,  in  the 
fame  parts  of  the  body. 

There  appears  alfo  great  reafon  to  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  thefe  bodies  are  really  and  truly  glands,  or 
whether  they  are.  not  more  properly  no  other  than 
certain  excretory  duds  from  the  arteries  of  the 
fkin,  which,  either  from  the  denfity  of  the  cuticle 
in  thofe  parts,  or  from  the  thicknefs  of  the  ma  ter 
contained  in  them,  become  obftruded,  and  are  fo 
formed  into  thefe  large  tubercles.  Ruyfch  and 
Boerhaave  f  are  clearly  of  this  opinion  in  regard 
to  them,  and  therefore  call  them  not  glands,  but 
crypta,  folliculi,  and  receptacula  cutanea.  Ver- 
cellonius  is  alfo  of  the  fame  opinion,  as  appears 
from  his  faying  4  that  the  febaceous  glands,  for 
that  is  the  name  given  by  the  modern  anatomiffs 
to  thefe  tubercles,  are  no  other  than  the  mere  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  arteriolae  of  the  cutis,  expanded 
into  a  kind  of  follicles,  or  little  bags.  Bianchus 

Adverfar.  Anat.  prim.  T.  4.  fig.  2. 

F  Ruyfch’s  Advert.  Anat.  Dec.  1.  p.  9. 
j  Diilert.  de  Gland,  conglomerate  cefophag.  p.  150. 
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is  clearly  of  the  fame  opinion  alfo,  and  afierts, 
that  the  cutaneous  glands  of  many  am  hors  are 
p tr t^  wnich  do  not  exift,  nor  are  at  all  neceftary 
to  the  fecretions  performed  in  that  part'*. 

Reafon  joins  with  thefe  authorities  in  declaring, 
that  thefe  globofe  particles  are  not  truly  glands, 
becaule,  firft,  they  are  wholly  wanting,  in  many 
fubjedts,  in  the  places  where  in  others  they  are  lo 
ex  remely  numerous.  2.  Becaufe,  when  the  Stag¬ 
nant,  vifcid,  or  febaceous  matter  contained  in 
them  is  prefled  out,  as  is  eafily  done  between  the 
fingers,  the  whole  tubercle  difappears,  and  the 
part  is  loft  to  the  fenfes  *,  which  could  not  happen, 
if  the  tubercle  were  a  real  gland,  or  congeries  of 
veflejs  arranged  in  their  determinate  manner,  and 
inclofed  in  their  proper  membrane :  tho’,  if  all  the 
contents  of  the  gland  were  to  be  fqueezed  our,  in 
this  cafe  the  veftels  and  the  membrane  would  cer¬ 
tainly  remain,  and  the  part  would  continue  vifible. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  dodtrine  of  the  glands  teems 
hitherto  eftablifhed  upon  theleaftfirm  and  certain 
footing  of  that  ot  any  of  the  parts  of  the  body  ; 
and  it  is  much  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  prefent  fet 
of  anatomifts,  than  whom  there  perhaps  never 
was  a  better,  would  fet  themfelves  heartily  to 
work  to  eftablifh  a  better  fyftem,  and  better  dif- 
tindhons  of  thefe  parts,  than  are  to  be  found  at 
prefent. 

39S.  The  doclrine  of  the  glands  eftablifhed  in 
this  work,  as  it  is  clear  and  perfpicuous,  and  is 
conionant  to  the  opinions  of  the  antienrs,  and  not 
difagreeing  with  the  common  received  opinion,  as 
to  the  nature  and  ftrudture  of  the  glands,  has  been 
very  well  received  by  many  of  the  modern  ana¬ 
tomifts  in  the  former  editions  of  this  work;  and 
a  French  phyfician,  in  particular,  has  thought  fo 

*  In  Hepatis  Hiftoria. 
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well  of  it  as  to  tranflate  it  verbatim  into  his  own 
language,  and  make  it  a  part  of  his  fyftem  of 
anatomy  *  :  nor  indeed  has  any  body  flood  up 
againft  it,  except  M  chdot  i  in  his  treatife .  of 
the  fepara  ion  of  die  fluids  in  animal  bodies.  This 
author  lays,  h  does  not  know  what  is  meant  by 
tha  peculiar  habit  and  appearance  of  a  gland, 
which  is  laid  down  in  this  place  as  one  of  the 
great  charadterifticks  of  thofe  bodies.  But  not 
only  people,  who  have  not  ftudied  anatomy  cer¬ 
tainty,  do  know  a  gland,  when  they  fee  it,  by  its 
external  peculiar  appearance  and  habit,  without 
having  been  obliged  to  books,  definition  ,  and 
deferiptions  for  their  knowledge,  but  even  Miche- 
lotti  himfelf  plainly  enough  declares,  that  he  was 
not  blind  to  this  peculiar  habit  of  the  glands, 
when  he  tells  us,  that  he  fhall  readily  agree  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  larger  glands,  and  to  fome  indeed  of 
the  fmaller  alfo,  that  they  may  be  known  by  their 
peculiar  appearance,  or  external  habit.  This, 
iiirely,  does  not  accufe  the  description  given  of  a 
gland,  in  this  work,  of  quite  fo  much  obfeurity, 
as  his  not  underhanding  what  was  meant  by  our 
term  peculiar  habit  did  before. 

He  agrees  alfo  with  the  dodtrines  efiablifhed 
here  in  this,  that  he  allows  all  the  fecretions  or 
reparations  of  fluids  in  an  animal  body,  are  not 
performed  by  means  of  glands,  with  vehicles  or 
follicles  in  them,  as  the  more  rigid  followers  of 
Malpighi  pretend:  he  exprefly  fays  A 45  1  agree 
with  Heifler,  that  the  feparations  of  fluids  in 
cc  animal  bodies  maybe  and  are,  in  many  of  the 
u  parts,  actually  made  without  the  intervention 
of  follicles  or  veficles but  he  proceeds  to 
affirm,  that  the  effential  yid  peculiar  fecret  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  glands,  and  particularly  of  the  more 

#  Anatom,  de  Corps  humaine,  Paris  1723. 
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minute  ones,  is  not  to  be  diitinguifhed  by  any 
peculiar  external  appearance  or  habit,  but  by  their 
peculiar  vafcular  ftrucUire  and  compages,  which 
is  contrived  in  a  fingular  manner,  appropriated  to 
their  neceffary  offices :  and  from  hence  he  con¬ 
cludes,  that  the  cortical  fubftance  of  the  brain, 
and  the  ultimate  vafculous  parts  of  the  liver,  the 
fplcen,  and  the  tcfticles,  ought  to  be  referred  to 
the  number  of  what  are  properly  called  glands. 

This,  however  fpecious  it  may  appear,  we  can¬ 
not  but  obferve  has  been  already  fairly  anfwered 
in  the  courfe  of  this  part  of  this  compendium, 
where  it  has  been  ffiewn,  that  an  inexplicable  con- 
fufion  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body  would  be 
the  confluence  of  the  taking  away  that  long 
eflab’iffied  diflindlion  between  the  vafculous  and 
the  glindulous  parts,  which  has  exifled  fo  many 
ages,  ferved  to  fomany  diftindlions  with  fufficient 
accuracy,  and  is  obvious  to  the  very  fenfes  in  the 
infpedlion  of  the  parts.  Every  part  of  the  body 
may  be  called  a  glands  if  fo  large  and  vague  a 
chara&eriftick  of  glands  be  eftablifhed  :  while  we 
would  fpeak  intelligibly  and  diftin&ly,  we  muff: 
call  every  thing  by  its  difhndtive  name. 

Michelotti,  from  his  idea  of  a  gland,  which  he 
makes  to  confifl  in  the  being  merely  a  vafcular 
part,  does  not  blame  thofe  who  affert,  that  where  A 
ever  there  is  a  fecretion  performed,  there  muff:  be 
a  gland  :  but  this,  befide  being  in  itfelf  a  perfectly 
erroneous  affertion,  leads,  and  has  at  all  times  led, 
the  afferters  of  it  into  fuch  a  feries  of  errors,  that 
it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  what  could  be  a  more  unlucky 
maxim  in  anatomy  The  chyle  is  evidently  fe- 
creted  in  the  inteliines,  without  the  affiftance  of 
glands.  The  fat  is  alfo  fecreted  without  them  *, 
and  fo  is  as  evidently  the  mucus  in  ffie  pituitary 
finus’s,  the  femen  in  the  vafculous  compages  of 
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the  tedicles,  and  the  mendrual  blood  in  the  ute¬ 
rus.  AH  the  membranes,  nay,  in  fliort,  every 
part  aimed  of  the  body,  would  be  inti  tied  to  the 
name  of  a  gland  upon  this  plan ;  which  can 
neither  agree  with  the  fenfe  of  the  antients,  with 
the  drudture  of  the  parts,  or  with  the  opinion 
that  the  generality  of  the  world,  as  well  thofe 
who  have  frudied  anatomy  as  thofe  who  have  not, 
have  eftablifhed  within  thcmfelves  of  what  a  gland 
really  i>.  All  the  world  agrees  in  certain  general 
ideas  of  what  a  gland,  what  a  mufcle,  what  a 
membrane,  what  a  veiTel,  what  fat,  or  what  an 
intedine  is,  and  by  thefe  ideas  they  can  didin- 
guifh  thefe  parts  when  they  fee  them  ;  but  all  this 
means  of  didindlion  would  be  taken  away,  by 
thus  confounding  vafcular  and  glandular  parts. 
The  ten  Latin  lines  made  occafionally  in  honour 
of  a  young  phyfician  fuftaining  a  thefis  on  this 
fubjedf,  feme  time  ago,  are  yet  too  juflly  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  fubjedt : 

f 

Dicer e  difficile  eft  medicis ,  qua  glandula  'pars  fit  % 
Nondum  debt  ores  baud  docuere  fatis. 

Corporis  bine  cmnes  mire  confundere  partes 
Caperunty  &  pars  glandula  qu^vis  erat . 

Nunc  quivis  plexus  vaforum  glandula  didlus  ; 
Nunc  membrana  omnis  glandula  facia  fuit, 

Mox  cerebrum,  fplen,  pulmo,  jecur,  renefq\  vocati 
Glandula ;  nunc  quavis  bullula  tails  erat . 

Aft  qui  diftinguit  partes ,  quas  vifus  &  uftus 
Diftinguunt  prifcits ,  reffiius  tile  ciocet . 

Wherefore,  tho*  it  is  edabliihed  in  the  dedfrine 
of  a  gland  here  delivered,  that  its  inmod  ftruc- 
tore  is  truly  vafcular ;  yet  as  there  are  a  multitude 
of  parts  that  are  truly  vafcular,  which  cannot  be 
called  glands,  without  making  too  free  with  the 
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didindtions  nature  has  herfelf  eftablifhed,  and 
mankind  in  general,  ’till  the  time  of  Malpighi, 
had  acquitfced  in  ;  it  has  been  a  principal  point 
eftablifh  d  here,  that  for  a  part  to  be  veficulofe 
and  vafcular  does  not  conftitute  it  a  gland :  and 
as  neither  the  office  of  fecretion,  nor  any  other 
character  hitherto  difeovered,  is  fufficieot  to  dii- 
tinguiffi  accurately,  and  wfh  certainty,  thofe  parts 
which  the  antients  called  glands,  and  which  the 
generality  of  writers  iince  their  time  have  alfo 
agreed  in  calling  lo,  it  appears  necefTary,  as  well 
as  proper,  ’till  fufficient  diftindtions  of  a  more  ac¬ 
curate  kind  can  be  eftablifhed,  ro  call  in,  as  is 
he  e  done,  that  peculiar  external  appearance  and 
habit  of  a  gland,  which  has  always  hitherto  ferved 
to  d.ftinguifh  them  from  other  parts.  And  upon 
thefe  principles  it  probably  is  that  Nicolai,  in  his 
differtation  De  Diredtione  Vaforum,  has  ventured 
to  affert,  that  Michelotti’s  hypothefis  of  the 
glands  is  precarious. 

399.  Boerhaave,  in  a  long  epiftle  to  Ruyfch, 
has  iaid  a  great  deal  in  favour  of  the  Mdpighian 
fyft  m  of  the  glands,  and  which  confquently 
makes  again  ft  what  is  advanced  on  the  fubjedt  in 
this  work  ;  but  even  the  name  of  Boerhaave  can¬ 
not,  injuftice,  be  fuppofed  to  overthrow  reafons, 
’till  better  reafons  are  eftablifiied  in  the  place  of 
them.  Ruyfch  and  Boerhaave  had  many  argu¬ 
ments  on  the  fubjedt  of  the  glands,  managed  w-th 
a  friendly  moderation,  and  yet  carried  to  the  ex¬ 
acted  ferutiny  :  Ruyfch  was  pofitive  in  his  own 
opinions,  Boerhaave  favoured  thofe  of  Maipighi; 
and  it  was,  in  fine,  agreed  between  them,  that 
this  epiftle  of  Boerhaave's  fhould  contain  all  that 
its  author  had  to  urge  in  favour  of  the  Mal¬ 
pighian  fyftem  ;  and  that,  after  this,  Ruyfch  was 
to  publiih  his  reafons  againft  ir3  to  urge  all  that  he 
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could  to  overthrow  the  fyftem,  and  to  fupport 
his  own.  Both  thefe  treadles  were  afterwards 
publifhed  under  the  title  of  an  Opufculum  Ana- 
tomicum  de  fabrica  glandularum  in  Corpore  hu- 
mano*.  In  the  fir  ft,  Boerhaave,  with  all  that 
ftrength  of  reafoning  he*  was  mailer  of,  produced 
all  the  arguments  that  could  be  aliedged  in  favour 
of  the  Malpighian  fyllem  ;  tho9,  as  himfelf  can¬ 
didly  confeffes,  he,  in  many  things,  differs  much 
lefs  in  his  real  fentiments  from  Ruyfch  than  the 
necefiary  form  of  argument  makes  his  words  feem 
to  import.  Ruyfch  has  anfwered  all  thefe  argu¬ 
ments  in  a  nervous  and  (Irong  manner  *,  but  as  it 
appears,  that,  befide  all  that  Ruyfch  has  ad¬ 
vanced,  there  are  flill  many  arguments  behind, 
that  greatly  make  againft  the  Malpighian  fyftem, 
it  is  not  proper  they  fhould  be  paffed  over  in 
filence.  What  Ruyfch,  therefore,  from  his  great 
age,  his  many  avocations,  and  a  thoufand  other 
reafons,  omitted,  we  fhall,  with  all  due  deference 
to  fo  honoured  and  fo  truly  honourable  a  name  as 
that  of  Boerhaave,  (not  for  the  fake  of  difpute  or 
cavil,  but  in  the  honeft  purfuit  of  truth)  venture 
to  give  here. 

Malpighi  and  his  followers,  not  excepting  even 
Mlchelotti,  have  eflablifhed  it  as  a  {landing 
maxim,  that  every  gland  has  a  follicle  or  veficle 
within  it :  but  Boerhaave,  who  has  attempted, 
with  more  labour  and  ftrengch  of  genius  than  any 
other  author  ever  did,  or  probably  ever  will  do, 
to  fupport  the  Malpighian  hypothecs,  if  fupport- 
able,  feems  in  this  effencial  point  todifagree  with 
the  author  of  the  fyftem,  and  with  all  his  fol¬ 
lowers  ;  for  he  defines  a  gland'  to  be  a  very  fimple 
part,  which  properly  forms  an  involucrum,  or 
cafe,  with  the  fimple  apparatus  of  a  membrane, 

*  Publifhed  at  Leyden  in  5722,  in  ato. 
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within  which  a  peculiar  liquor  is  fecreted.  An  in- 
volucrum  or  caie  is,  as  all  the  world  muft  agree, 
nothing  more  than  a  covering;  and  it  muft  be  as 
readi!y  allowed,  that  the  integument  of  a  part  is 
not  the  part  itfelf,  as  the  integument  or  involu- 
crum  of  the  iiver  is  not  the  liver  itfelf;  and,  in 
the  fame  manner,  the  involucrum  of  a  gland  is 
not  that  gland  itfelf ;  nor  can  this  involucrum  or 
integument,  forming  the  cafe  of  a  gland,  be  fup- 
poftd  or  underftood  as  the  thing  itfelf,  without 
manifeft  confufion. 

If  it  be  alledged,  that  Boerhaave  in  this  place 
ufes  the  word  involucrum  in  a  new  and  appro- 
pri  ted  fenfe,  and  means  by  it  to  exprefs  the 
veficie  or  follicle  of  the  Ma^pighians,  we  are  only 
to  oblerve,  that  the  iffing  the  word  involucrum  as 
fynonymous  with  veficula  or  folliculus;  and  as  the 
term  to  exprds  a  gland  is  giving  a  fenfe  to  it, 
different  from  that  under  which  it  has  been 
received  at  all  times  by  the  antients,  and  by  the 
moderns,  and  indeed  giving  ic  a  wholly  unknown 
fignification,  by  means  of  which  great  confufion 
muft  be  brought  into  al!  writings  in  which  it  is 
neceffary  to  ufe  the  terms. 

We  would  be  glad  to  know,  what  antient 
Greek  or  Latin  writers,  or  indeed  what  author  of 
any  age  or  nation  before'  Malpighi,  ever  took  a 
veficie  or  a  follicle  for  a  gland,  or  ever  cailed  fuch 
a  pare  by  fuch  a  name  ?  It  is  evident,  that  no 
one  ever  did  ;  nor  is  it  lefs  evident,  that  this  fort 
of  innovation,  in  regard  to  the  fenfe  of  words, 
cannot  be  brought  into  ufe  without  the  utmoft 
confufion  among  the  things  before  underftood  by 
thofe  words.  This  is  evidently  a  new  way  of 
underftanding  the  two  words  veficula  and  glan- 
du!a,  which  is  not  only  incongruous  to  the 
ideas  before  affixed  to  them*  but  alfo  quite  unne¬ 
cessary. 
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ceffary.  We  are  ready  to  agree  with  thefe  great 
authors,  that  there  are  veficulae  or  foliicuii  in 
feveral  parts  of  the  human  body,  within  the  ca¬ 
vities  of  which  fluids  of  various  kinds  are  fecreted, 
contained,  retained,  changed,  and,  in  fine,  from 
out  of  the  cavity,  of  which  they  are  difcharged 
by  a  proper  paflage  ;  but  there  is  no  reafon  for 
calling  thefe  parts  glands.  The  urinary  bladder, 
the  gall-bladder,  the  veficulae  feminales,  and  the 
veficulaj  in  the  finu$5s  of  the  bones  of  the  fkulJ, 
are  indifputably  hollow  parts,  within  which  pecu¬ 
liar  liquors  are  fecreted,  contained,  retained,  and 
changed,  and  from  which  they  are  afterwards 
excreted  *,  and  they  have,  therefore,  all  the  requi- 
fites  for  the  etiablifhing  them  glands,  according 
to  even  Boerhaave’s  definition  :  but  no  author  of 
any  time,  new  or  old,  antient  or  modern,  ever 
fuppofed  thefe  feveral  parts  to  be  glands,  or  ever 
called  or  deflred  others  to  call  rhem  fo;  but  at  all 
times  th£y  have  been  called  by  their  proper,  ex- 
preffive,  and  diftind  names  of  veficae,  or  veficulae. 

From  this  therefore  it  is  evident,  that  tho’ ve- 
fictilae  be  clearly  demonftrated  to  exifl:  in  certain 
parts  of  the  body,  whether  they  are  neceflfarily  and 
naturally  there,  as  in  the  cutis ;  or  whether  they 
are  found  only  under  certain  circumftances,  and 
appear  rather  to  be  the  efFed  of  diflemperatures 
of  the  part,  not ‘of  its  natural  ftate  :  and  tho’ in 
thefe  feveral  veficulae  a  peculiar  appropriated  fluid 
be  proved  to  be  fecreted  there,  retained,  changed, 
and  finally  excreted ,  yet  furely  it  is  not  proved  from 
all  this,  that  thefe  veficulae  are  glands,  or  that 
there  are  any  glands  in  the  part  where  they  are 
found  ;  and  therefore  the  parts  where  they  are 
found  fhould  not  be  called,  as  they  ufually  are, 
gland ulous  parts,  but  veficulous  parts.  Thefe 
veficulae  are  not,  nor  do  they  indeed  at  all  re- 
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femble  glands  *,  but  they  are  perfectly  like  the 
veficulae,  or  veficai",  already  mentioned,  as  always 
called  by  that  name  ;  and  therefore  they  ought 
always  to  be  called  by  the  fame  name,  unlefs  we 
are  defirous  of  introducing  into  medical  writings 
endlefs  confufion  and  difputes  about  words,  which 
will  always  lead  into  errors  about  things,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Latin  adage, 

Errcrum  genitrix  eft  aquivocatio  femper . 

Where  therefore  only  veffels  are  found,  let 
thofe  parts  be  called  vafcular  •,  where  only  veficae 
or  veficulae  are  found,  let  thofe  parts  be  called  ve* 
ficular  :  but  where  glands  are  found,  let  thofe  be 
called  glandular,  or  glands.  Thus,  in  various 
parts  of  the  fkin,  there  are  found  folliculi  or  vefi- 
culte,  in  which  an  unctuous  liquid  is  formed,  which 
is  always  either  vifeous  or  febaceous,  particularly 
in  the  nofe,  the  ears,  &c.  as  before  observed  : 
thefe  veficulae  or  folliculi  are  truly  veficuke,  and 
have  no  appearance  of  the  nature,  ftrudure,  or 
peculiar  habit  of  a  gland  *,  they  are  therefore  very 
improperly  called  by  the  name  of  glands :  they 
may  be  much  more  properly  called  folliculi  re- 
ceptacula,  or  crypta,  as  fome  have  called  them, 
and  moft  properly  of  all  veficulae  cutaneae.  They 
have  all  the  requifites  of  the  veficae  before  men¬ 
tioned,  and  indeed  fcarce  differ  at  all  from  them, 
except  in  bignefs. 

Why,  therefore,  Malpighi  and  his  followers 
fhould  deny  the  name  of  veficles  to  thefe,  and 
fhould  impofe  on  them  another  new,  improper, 
and  foreign  one,  not  expreffing  their  nature,  but 
cccafioning  endlefs  confufion,  by  joining  them  to 
another  let  of  bodies  of  a  different  ftrudure,  does 
not  appear. 
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We  have  already  obferved,  that  if  there  were* 
in  reality,  veficles  found  in  the  brain,  liver,  kid^ 
neys,  &c.  in  their  natural  and  healthful  (fate, 
which  yet  is  a  thing  much  to  be  difputed,  it 
would  not  follow,  that  thefe  vifcera  were  to  be 
called  glandulous  in  their  ftrufture*  but  veficulous 
or  vehicular. 

Where,  indeed,  fuch  veficles  are  furrounded  by 
or  inclofed  in  a  quantity  of  a  glandulous  fiefh,  or 
of  fuch  a  fubftance  as  the  bodies  allowed  by  all 
people  of  all  ages  to  be  glands  are  c  mpofed  of, 
and  which,  at  firft  fight,  fhews  that  peculiar  face 
and  habit  which  charadterifes  a  gland  *,  in  that 
cafe,  as  this  is  the  cafe  in  regard  to  the  glands  of 
the  lips  *,  thofe  of  the  afpera  arterial,  and  thofe 
of  the  palate,  the  pharynx,  the  inreftines,  and 
particularly  of  the  duodenum  and  redtum,  then 
thefe  bodies,  tho*  vehicular,  are  to  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  true  and  proper  glands.  But  they 
are  not  charadtered  as  glands  by  the  vehicle  within* 
as  the  Malpighians  affert,  much  lefs  by  the  invo* 
lucrum,  but  by  their  peculiar  flefhy  matter  fur* 
rounding  the  veficles  for  it  was  from  this  pecu¬ 
liar  flefhy  matter  alone,  not  for  any  other  caufes, 
as  has  been  evinced  in  the  preceding  parts  of  this 
work,  that  theantients  called  certain  parts  of  the 
body  glands,  or  glandular  parts.  Their  names  of 
parts  ought  by  no  means  to  be  changed  by  us, 
unlefs  with  very  lufficient  reafon ;  and  confe* 
quently  ’till  abfolute  and  diftindtive  charadfers  of 
what  a  gland  is  fhall  be  eftablifhed,  and  fhall  be 
found  to  exclude  fome  of  thefe  bodies  un  verfally 
received  as  glands,  or  to  take  in  lorne  or  he  rs  not 
fo  received.  Thefe  parts,  and  no  othe  r  parts  but 
thefe,  ought  to  have  the  name  of  glands  with 

*  See  T.  8.  fig.  36.  d  d. 
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us:  otherwife,  as  has  been  abundantly  proved  al¬ 
ready,  equivocations,  and  from  them  con f'u Sons 
of  the  feveral  parts,  will  be  let  in  upon  us,  and 
numberltfs  errors  are  the  neceflary  confequence  ; 
all  which  will  be  avoided  in  this  cafe,  if  we  will 
only  agree  with  the  antients  in  calling  the  bodies 
which  they  called  glands,  and  thole  only,  by  that 
name. 

400.  Finally,  we  are  to  add,  that  thofe  tumors 
which  Boerhaave  and  Malpighi  have  declared  to 
be  fituated  in  the  follicles  or  veficles  of  the  cutis* 
as  the  atheromata,  fteatomata,  talpse,  and  the 
like,  do  not,  in  our  opinion,  arile  in  the  cutis, 
but  under  the  cutis:  for,  in  the  extirpation  of 
thefe  tumors,  they  do  not  only  appear  very  evi¬ 
dently,  before  the  operation,  to  lie  under  the  cutis; 
but,  in  the  operation  itfelf,  the  cutis  mud  always 
be  cut  quite  thro’  before  the  tumor  or  its  follicle 
can  be  got  at.  Nay,  the  fame  appears  evidently 
even  from  the  very  accounts  thefe  authors  them- 
felves  give  of  thefe  tumors,  which  had  fallen  un¬ 
der  their  own  obfervation. 

It  wi!]  appear  to  every  one,  from  this,  how 
very  little  all  that  has  been  alledged,  in  regard  to 
thefe  encyfted  tumors,  proves  in  favour  of  the 
dodfrine  of  the  cutaneous  glands ;  and  how  equal¬ 
ly  little  all  the  other  morbid  cafes  they  have  re¬ 
cited  on  this  occafion,  tend  to  prove  that  there 
are,  in  the  parts  where  they  have  been  produced, 
any  fuch  glands  as  the  authors  have  brought  them 
to  fhew  that  there  were  there.  In  all  thefe  cafes, 
the  parts  have  receded  too  much  from  their  natural 
ftru&ure,  to  give  any  grounds  for  forming  a 
judgment  of  what  is  that  ftrudlure  from 
them :  and  this  argument  is  alfo  of  infinite¬ 
ly  the  lefs  weight,  toward  the  proving  what 
thefe  authors  intended  to  prove  by  it,  as  the  true 
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and  genuine  glands  are  fcarce  ever  changed  into 
hydatides  or  veficulae  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand* 
the  vafculous  parts  are  extremely  fubjedt  to  fuch 
changes. 

Nothing  can  be  a  flronger  infcance  of  the  truth 
of  this  observation  than  that  fangular  cafe,  recited 
in  another  part  of  this  work,  of  the  whole  liver 
being  Dansformed  into  a  multitude  of  hydatides, 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  there  remained  not  the 
lead  veftige  of  the  vena  portae,  or  vena  cava* 
A  very  linking  inflance  of  how  great  changes 
may  be  made  in  the  parts  by  diftemperamres ! 

<  S  C  H  O  L  I  O  N. 

\ 

It  feems  very  evident,  that  Hippocrates  f  prin¬ 
cipally  had  regard  to  the  general  habit  of  the 
glands,  fo  ftrongly  infilled  upon  in  this  treatife  as 
their  great  and  obvious  charadleriftick,  in  his  de- 
fcriptions  of  them  ;  lince  he  fays,  their  ftrudhire 
is  fpongy  ;  that  they  are  lax  in  their  texture  and 
fatty ;  that  they  are  not  compofed  of  a  flefh,  like 
that  of  the  red  of  the  body  *,  nor  have,  indeed, 
in  them  any  thing  like  any  other  part  of  the  body, 
but  a  friable  matter,  full  of  a  multitude  of  veffels. 

*  See  his  Liber  de  Glandulis. 
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THE  epidermis',  or  cuticula,  is  formed  merely 
by  the  production  of  the  integuments  which 
are  under  it.  The  cutis  has  a  number  of 
wrinkles  and  furrows,  furnifhed  with  their  fecretory  and 
'excretory  veflels,  and  with  clufters  of  nerves.  Thefe 
three  productions,  as  they  dry,  form  a  kind  of  fcales 
or  fquammae,  and  are  lodged  one  upon  another.  The 
fluid  matter,  which  exhales  by  means  of  the  heat  from 
them,  then  leaves  them  harder,  dryer,  and  more  rigid 
than  they  were  before  3  and,  under  this  transformation, 
they  make  what  we  call  the  epidermis. 

This  fyftem  of  the  origin  of  the  cuticle  is  perfectly 
analogous  to  what  the  microfcope  fhews  us  in  it;  for 
whatever  part  of  it  we  examine,  with  the  afliftance  of 
that  inftrument,  we  find  it  compofed  of  thefe  fquammae 
or  fcales  3  or  whatever  part  of  the  furface  of  the  body 
be  examined,  in  its  healthful  ftate,  it  is  always  found 
thus  covered.  When  any  violent  attack  is  made  upon 
the  furface  of  the  body,  thefe  fquammae  are  the  firft 
thing  that  feel  it;  and,  if  not  too  fevere,  often  they 
are  the  only  part  affe&ed  by  it.  Their  fofter  part, 
which  remains  yet  attached  to  the  under  integuments, 
loofes  its  connexion,  and  the  whole  feries  of  fquammae 
come  off  together,  in  form  of  a  thin  Ikin,  which  is 
properly  the  epidermis.  As  foon  as  this  outer  integument 
is  off,  the  furrows  and  excretory  veflels  of  the  cutis 
appear :  they  immediately  protrude  themfelves  again  at 
their  extremities,  and  form  a  new  feries  of  thefe  fquam¬ 
mae  ;  that  is,  they  conftitute  a  new  covering  for  them¬ 
felves,  a  frelh  epidermis,  like  the  firft.  If  this  new- 
formed  epidermis  be  feparated  again  from  the  under 
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integuments,  a  third  will  be  formed  in  its  place,  and  (o 
©n,  almoft  without  end. 

From  this  account  of  the  formation  of  the  cuticle, 
we  may  underftand  the  nature  and  origin  of  eallofities  j  , 
which  are,  in  reality,  no  more  than  a  number  of  feries  i 
of  thefe  fcales,  or  feveral  diftindt  epidermises,  laid  one  : 
npon  another.  In  order  to  the  formation  of  thefe  cal-  . 
lofities  it  is  not  necefiary,  however,  that  the  epidermis  i 
feparate  itfelf  entirely  from  the  fkin  ;  for,  in  this  cafe,  , 
the  effedf  would  be  different,  and  the  matter  of  tranfpt- 
ration  or  fweat  would  raife  it  into  blifters,  as  we  fee  ; 
in  burns :  in  which  cafe  the  action  of  the  fire  hardens  ; 
the  epidermis,  and  feparates  it  entirely  from  the  fkin,  , 
after  which  the  matter  of  perfpiration  not  being  able  to  : 
make  its  way  thro’  its  altered  fubffance,  and  at  the  fame 
time  nothing  fixing  it  down  to  the  fkin,  the  fluid,  which 
fhould  have  been  exhaled,  is  collected  in  drops,  and 
raifes  the  cuticle,  lodging  itfelf  between  it  and  the  cutis, 
and  forms  the  blifters,  which  are  the  confequences  of 
fuch  accidents. 

Theveficles  which  are  formed  in  exanthemata,  witfe- 
out  the  afliftance  of  external  agents,  may  alfo  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  on  the  fame  principle.  That  part  of  the  t 
epidermis,  which  is  naturally  immerfed  in  the  larger  3 
cavities  of  the  cutis,  feparates  itfelf  from  the  internal  1 
fides  of  thefe  cavities  which  it  before  covered,  and  raifes  i 
itfelf  outward,  as  the  fluids  from  within  prefs  it  that 
way.  As  it  does  not  give  paflage  fo  readily  to  thefe  1; 
fluids  as  their  excretion  requires,  they  cannot  but  be  d 
retained  under  it,  or  between  it  and  the  cutis,  and  they  ibi 
mu  ft  there  form  a  kind  of  blifters  or  elevations,  which  is 
muft  rife  above  the  level  of  the  furface  of  the  fkin  ^  t 
and  when  the  blood  is  urged,  by  the  nature  of  the  dif-  )i 
order,  into  thefe  cavities  of  the  cutis,  thefe  elevations  ; a 
muft  appear  red. 

Immediately  under  this  membrane,  called  the  cuticula  j 
and  epidermis,  lies  the  corpus  reticulare.  To  form  to 
ourfelves  an  idea  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  this,  we  9 
are  to  remember,  that  under  the  fkin,  and  on  the  furface  i 
of  the  membrana  adipofa,  there  are  certain  feries  of 
nerves  which  form  a  kind  of  membrane,  accompanied  f 
with  arteries,  veins,  and  lymphaticks.  Thefe  nerves  \ 
2  elevate 


notes. 

Elevate  themfelves  in  form  of  pyramids,  and  with  their 
heads  pierce  thro’  the  cutis ;  and,  when  they  are  arrived 
at  the  epidermis,  they  put  off  the  membrane  with  which 
they  were  before  covered  i  this  membrane,  or  covering 
of  the  extremities  of  the  nervous  pyramids,  when  fepa- 
rated  from  them,  divides  into  a  number  of  lobes,  which 
apply  themfelves  to  the  cutis *  and  there  uniting  with 
thofe  others,  which  are  thrown  off  from  the  other  clus¬ 
ters  of  nerves,  by  this  union  of  the  lobes,  formed  by 
thefe  different  reparations,  there  is  formed  this  membrane* 
called  the  corpus  reticulare.  The  clufters  of  nerves 
pafs  thro*  the  apertures  of  this  membrane,  and  run  to 
the  two  fides  of  every  one  of  the  furrows  of  the  cutis* 
where  they  are  arranged  into  parallel  feries,  in  a  longi¬ 
tudinal  diredlion,  and  are  the  organs  of  fenfation ; 
which  is  more  or  lefs  ftrong,  according  to  the  more  or 
lefs  ftrong  motion  that  is  excited  in  thefe  clufters  of 
nerves.  The  foul,  which  is  prefent  in  every  part,  feels 
the  flighteft  fignal  from  them ;  and  her  fenfations  are 
tnore  or  lefs  ftrong  and  lively,  as  the  motion  given  to 
thefe  nerves  is  more  or  lefs  violent ;  and  in  confequence, 
if  any  part  of  this  ftru&ure  is  hardened  by  external 
accidents,  or  otherwife,  (he  has  no  more  communica¬ 
tion  or  connexion  with  that  part,  becaufe  there  cannot 
any  longer  be  any  fenfations  excited  in  thofe  clufters  of 
iierves. 

Befide  this  reticular  fubftance  there  is  another,  which 
may  be  called  properly  enough  the  rete  cutaneum,  or 
rete  of  the  cutis.  This  is  formed  by  the  veffels  which 
are  difperfed  all  over  the  fkin  :  thefe  veffels  receive*  in 
general,  no  other  fluid  but  lymph ;  and  to  this  it  is 
owing,  that  the  whole  furface  of  the  body  with  us  is 
white.  It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  in  negroes  this  reti¬ 
cular  fubftance  was  formed  of  larger  tubes ;  and  from 
hence  authors  have  argued,  that  in  confequence  of  their 
larger  fize,  thefe  veffels  may  have  received  blood  into 
them  in  thofe  fubjecls ;  and  that  this  blood,  diverted  of 
its  lymph  and  other  aqueous  matter  by  tranfpiration, 
became  black  in  them,  and  was  the  occafion  of  their 
black  colour.  This  has  a  fHew  of  reafon  ;  but  we  are 
at  prefent  very  well  affured,  that  the  black  colour  of 
thefe  people  is  folely  and  entirely  owing  to  a  black  mat- 
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ter,  of  a  peculiar  kind,  lodged  in  the  corpus  reticulare? 
tho’  we  are  not  acquainted  with  its  origin. 

There  are  people  always  of  a  florid  red  colour,  from 
the  blood  in  the  veflels  of  the  fkin  not  being  divefted  of 
its  lymph  ;  and  in  general,  according  to  the  nature  of 
{he  blood  and  other  liquors  which  enter  thefe  veflels, 
the  fkin  is  differently  coloured.  We  are  not  to  fuppofe 
it  wonderful,  that  the  veflels  of  the  fkin  are  not  exa&ly 
of  the  fame  fize  in  all  people ;  for  we  find  that  they  i 
vary  extremely,  in  this  particular,  in  the  different  parts  j 
of  the  body  in  the  fame  perfon.  In  the  cheeks  they  are  ■ 
naturally  very  large,  whence  there  is  in  general  a  florid  : 
colour  there ;  and  the  blood  being  capable  of  rufhing  i 
more  forcibly  into  them  on  any  occafion,  it  is  in  them  j] 
that  flufhings  of  red  are  firft  feen  from  exercife,  or  a  s 
thoufand  other  oceafions.  In  many  of  our  paflions  the  $ 
nervous  fluid  being  forced  violently  along  its  paffages,  ji 
they  prefs  upon  the  arteries,  and  force  the  blood  into  n 
the  lateral  tubercles  which  form  this  reticular  fubftance :  .• 
hence  it  is,  that  we  grow  red  with  thefe  paflions.  If  I 
the  paflion  be  more  violent  ftill,  and  the  nervous  fluid 
urged  oil  with  greater  force,  the  arteries  may  be  fo  ft 
preffed  upon  as  to  prevent  the  blood’s  palling  at  all  h 
along  its  own  little  channels  ;  and  to  this  It  is  owing  ig 
that  we  turn  pale  with  extreme  anger,  and  with  many  n 
other  very  violent  paflions. 

The  fame  confequence  will  happen  alfo,  tho’  on  ;o 
another  principle,  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  nervous  fluid 
is  not  propelled  at  all,  for  want  of  force  in  the  nerves  :  es 
in  this  cafe  the  heart  will  not  fend  the  blood  at  all  b 
into  thefe  minute  veflels,  and  confequently  we  become 
pale,  as  in  the  other  cafe.  This  is  the  origin  of  that 
palenefs  which  feizes  us  in  terror. 

Under  the  fquammae*  or  fcales  ©f  the  epidermis,  we  w 
difcover,  by  means  of  the  microfcope,  a  vafl  number  of:  i 
holes  or  apertures :  Lewenhoek  tells  us,  that  he 
reckoned  not  lefs  than  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  thou-  io 
fand  of  thefe,  within  the  fpace  that  a  grain  of  fand  s 
Would  have  covered.  He  fuppofed  thefe  to  be  the  ex- 
Cretory  apertures  deftined  for  perfpiration  ;  but,  on  the  I 
nicefl:  view,  it  is  hard  to  determine  whether  what  he  1  t 
called  holes  and  apertures .  were  all  truly  fuch,  andi 
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whether  many  of  them  wore  not  extremities  of  veffels. 
We  fee  clearly  and  diftindlly  enough,  however,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  tubercles  on  the  furface,  which  are  of  confider- 
able  fize,  and  which  we  can  diftinguifh  to  come  from 
certain  glandulous  bodies,  fituated  on  the  internal  fur- 
face  of  the  cutis.  When  we  examine  thefe  tubercles 
on  the  extremities  of  the  fingers,  with  the  afiiftance  of 
good  glades,  we  difcover  that  their  inner  furface  is 
pundlulated  all  over  with  little  dots,  which  are  the  aper¬ 
tures  of  other  fmall  tubercles.  All  thefe  little  aper¬ 
tures,  doubtlefs,  difcharge  their  contents  into  the  gene¬ 
ral  tubercle  :  thefe  contents  are  the  matter  of  perfpi- 
ration  and  fweat;  and  what  w*e  had  been  ufed  to  efteem 
the  excretory  duels  for  it,  and  think  very  fmall  ones 
too,  appear  truly  to  be  only  the  refervoirs  of  it,  run¬ 
ning  from  millions  of  others  {till  more  minute. 

NOTE  77. 

Gagliardi  obferves  that  the  bones,  befide  their 
hard  matter,  have  a  fpengy,  and,  as  he  expreffes 
it,  a  reticular  fubftance :  there  is  a  membrane  alfo, 
which  forms  the  veficles  in  their  interfaces,  as  we  {hall 
fee  more  at  large  below. 

The  hard  matter  of  the  bones  is  compofed  of  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  lamellae,  or  flakes,  laid  in  feveral  feries  over 
one  another  ;  and,  in  the  long  bones,  the  external  feries 
of  thefe  lamellae  feparates  itfelf  from  the  others  at  their 
extremities :  the  next  feries  alfo  feparates  itfelf  in  the 
fame  manner ;  but  it  is  fhorter  than  the  former  ;  and 
the  fame  is  to  be  obferved  in  fucceffion  of  all  the  reft. 

The  heads  of  thefe  bones,  when  cut  longitudinally, 
refemble  a  battledore.  We  fee  by  this  ftrudlure  eafily 
and  naturally,  what  it  is  that  occafions  the  protuberance 
of  the  heads  of  the  bones. 

The  fpongy  fubftance  of  the  bones  is  only  an  a  fie  m  7 
blage  of  a  multitude  of  boney  lamellae,  which  are  not 
difpofed  evenly  over  one  another,  as  thofe  of  the  hard 
parts,  but  crofs  and  interfeeft  one  another  at  various 
angles,  and  have  fpaces  or  cellules  between  them.  It  is 
evidently  no  other  than  the  hard  lamellae,  which,  by 
their  different  pofition  and  diffance,  form  the  fpongy 
matter  3  and  hence  it  is,  that  we  find  it  in  the  heads  of 
4*he  long  bones. 
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The  reticulation,  or  reticular  pa^t,  is  compofed  of 
fibres,  which  crofs  and  interfedf  one  another  :  thefe 
fibres  or  filaments  proceed  from  the  fpongy  fubftance 
among  which  they  are  intermingled  :  they  are  placed  in 
the  cavities  of  many  of  the  bones,  to  fupport  the  me¬ 
dullary  matter  in  its  place. 

The  interfaces,  which  are  found  between  the  fibres 
of  thefe  reticulations,  are  lined  with  a  membrane  which 
forms  veficles  ;  and  it  is  within  thefe  veficles,  which  in 
many  of  the  bones  refemble  clufters  of  grapes  in  form, 
that  the  blood-veffels  depoiite  that  fatty  or  oleaginous 
fubftance,  which  we  call  marrow. 

In  the  long  bones  we  meet  with  the  three  fubftances 
juft  mentioned,  the  hard,  the  fpongy,  and  the  reticu¬ 
lar  j  but  in  the  flat  ones  we  meet  with  only  the  two 
firft,  a  hard  external  matter,  and  a  fpongy  one  be¬ 
tween  :  this  fpongy  fubftance,  in  the  cranium,  is  what 
we  call  the  diploe. 

There  is  not,  in  reality,  any  of-  that  great  difference 
that  there  appears  at  fight  to  be,  between  the  hard  and 
the  fpongy  fubftance  of  the  bones ;  for,  on  calcining 
the  very  firmeft  bones,  we  find  that  their  hardeft  and 
moft  folid  parts  are,  in  reality,  no  more  than  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  cellules  :  the  whole  difference  between  them 
therefore  is,  that  in  the  hard  parts  an  indurated  or  folid 
matter  fills  up  the  cellules ;  and  in  the  fpongy  parts  a 
fofter  matter  is  depofited,  which  leaves  the  cavities  dif- 
tin<SIly  vifible.  The  fame  fatty  fubftance,  which  oc^ 
cupies  the  interftices  of  the  reticular  part  of  the  bones, 
is  alfo  lodged  in  the  cells  of  the  fpongy  part. 

NOTE  78. 

Malpighi  has  very  accurately  explained  the  ftruc- 
iure  of  the  teeth  in  thofe  of  oxen ;  but  we  arc 
-not  fo  well  informed  of  the  ftru£!ure  of  thofe  of 
the  human  body.  They  have  externally  a  white 
matter,  harder  than  the  reft,  which  is  compofed  of  per¬ 
pendicular  fibres,  raifed  from  the  furface  of  the  internal, 
fubflance.  This  is  only  a  feries  of  little  veffels,  in 
which  there  is  lodged  a  firm  white  matter :  thefe  har¬ 
dened  veffels  are  fometimes  continued  into  the  internal 
fubftance  of  the  tooth,  which  feems  to  be  an  arrange- 
inept  of  cells,  in  which  the  bleod,  which  is  fent  frorn 
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the  root  of  the  tooth,  circulates :  it  is  eafy  to  fee  from 
this,  that  the  teeth  muff  become  black,  when  robbed 
of  this  white  matter ;  and  they  may  be  diverted  of  this 
either  by  external  accidents  or  force,  or  by  the  ftagng.- 
tion  of  the  blood  which  ought  to  circulate  within, 
which,  after  this  rtagnation,  grows  corrupt,  and  cor¬ 
rodes  the  enamel  of  the  teeth.  The  part  of  the  tooth, 
which  forms  what  we  call  the  root,  is  truly  boney,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  obfervations  of  Dr.  Havers :  it  is  com- 
pofed  of  lamellae  of  a  boney  matter,  in  the  manner  of 
the  other  bones  ;  and  it  was  aifo  neceftary,  for  the  ufe 
of  the  teeth  in  the  comminuting  our  food,  that  the 
enamel  or  external  covering  of  them  fhould  be  harder 
than  the  reft. 

The  teeth  have  a  membrane  covering  their  roots : 
this  is  produced  from  the  membrane  which  covers  the 
gums,  and  lines  the  inrtde  of  the  mouth.  We  alfo 
Sometimes  find  at  the  root  of  a  tooth  a  fiefhy  matter, 
like  that  of  the  gums,  which  ferves  to  keep  it  firmly 
in  its  place. 

The  periofteum,  which  covers  the  maxillary  bones, 
runs  down  into  the  alveoli,  or  fockets  of  the  teeth ; 
and  on  one  fide  it  adheres  to  the  bone  of  the  alveolus, 
on  the  other  to  the  root  of  the  tooth  :  when  there  is  no 
flefhy  matter  in  the  way,  it  joins  itfelf  in  fo  firm  and 
perfeft  a  manner  to  the  membrane  that  covers  the  roots 
of  the  teeth,  that  it  concretes,  as  it  were,  into  one  fub- 
fiance  with  jt. 

The  nerves  which  enter  the  jaws  fend  ramifications 
alfo  to  the  teeth,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  blood- 
veflels  of  the  fame  bones  do.  The  aperture  in  which 
thefe  enter  is  often  yifible  in  the  tooth,  without  the 
help  of  the  microfcope ;  but  it  is  not  always  in  the  fame 
part  of  it.  Sometimes  it  is  at  the  very  point  of 
the  root,  fometimes  on  one  fide  of  it.  It  is  evident 
from  this,  that  the  teeth  are  capable  of  pain ;  and  that 
odd  fenfation,  exprefied  by  us  by  the  phrafe  Jetting  the 
teeth  on  edge ,  by  biting  certain  fubftances,  is  alfo  eafily 
explained  by  underftanding  the  communication  we  have 
mentioned,  between  the  membrane  of  the  gums,  the 
periofteum  of  the  maxillae,  and  the  roots  of  the  teeth. 
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The  microfcope  difcovers  pores  of  two  kinds  in  th'& 
bones,  longitudinal  and  tranf’verfe  ones.  Thefe  are  not 
intended  to  give  paflage  to  blood-veflels ;  but,  according 
to  Dr\  Havers,  the  tranfverfe  ones  are  deftined  for  the 
primary  reception  of  the  medullary  juice,  and  for  the 
diftributing  it  to  the  longitudinal  ones. 


NOTE  i. 

Dr.  Trew  of  Nuremberg,  who  had  attended 
the  author’s  courfes.  of  anatomy,  and  difledied  with 
him  for  four  or  five  years,  defired  him  to  commu¬ 
nicate  to  the  authors  of  the  German  Ephemerides  fome 
anatomical  obfervations,  which  ftand  in  the  publications 
of  that  body  for  the  year  1717,  on  thefubjedf  of  fome 
fefamoide  bones,  which  he  had  difcovered  by  his  own 
indefatigable  obfervations  in  bodies  dilTected  by  the 
author,  in  the  anatomy-fchool  at  AltorfF.  Thefe  bones 
are  defcribed  and  delineated  as  new- difcovered  ones  in 
the  account,  and  the  author  had  communicated  them  as 
the  difcovery  of  Dr.  Trew,  and  fent  them  in  his  name. 
The  publifhers  of  thofe  works,  however,  without  his 
knowledge,  printed  the  paper,  with  fome  few  altera-, 
tiom,  in  his  name,  not  in  Dr.  Trew’s  :  the  author  of 
this  treatife  thinks  it  incumbent  on  him  to  take  this  pub- 
lick  opportunity  of  fetdng  this  matter  right,  that  neither 
Dr.  Trew  nor  his  friends  may  fuppofe  him  guilty  of  any 
attempt  to  take  any  thing  from  the  merit  of  fo  inge¬ 
nious  a  man, ,  or  of  intending  to  do  himfelf  honour  from 
the  difcoveries  of  another  :  and  to.  give  the  praife  where 
it  is  due,  he  here  declares,  that  every  thing  contained 
in  that  account  doe§  of  right  belong  to  Dr.  Trew. 

He  confefTes  alfo,  that  he  did  not  know  of  thefe 
bones  ’till  they  w  ere  fhevvn  him  by  Trew,  efpecially 
thofe  of  the  oila  femorum,  and  then  confidered  them  as 
new-difcovered  ones.  Ravius,  who  had  been  long  pre¬ 
ceptor  to  our  author  in  anatomy,  and  efpecially  in  the 
pffeological  part,  had  never,  as  he  obferves,  mentioned 
them  in  his  ledlures  ;  but  abfolutely  declared,  in  hjs 
maniifcrjpt-ofteology,  which  his  pupils  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  looking  into,  that  there  were  no  fuch  bones : 
|ie  exprefly  fays  in  that  treatife,  we  are  to  take  care 
not  to  add  improperly  to  the  number  of  the  bones,  by 

counting 


NOTES. 

■counting  more  than  ten  of  the  fefamoide  ones.  There 
are  two  of  them  at  the  fecond  joint  of  the  thumbs  and 
great  toes,  and  one  in  each  tendon  of  the  mulculus 
tibialis  pofticus  *.  T  he  articulations  of  the  fingers 
never  have  any  of  them,  and  it  is  but  very  rarely  that 
the  tendon  juft  mentioned  has.  It  is  evident,  from  this 
paflage,  that  Ravius  not  only  fays  nothing  of  the  fefa¬ 
moide  bones  of  the  thigh,  and  of  the  little  finger;  but 
abfolutely  denies  the  exigence  of  all  the  other  fefamoide 
bones,  as  they  are  called,  except  the  ten  he  parti- 
cularifes. 

Hornius  alfo,  in  his  Microcofmus,  and  his  Commen¬ 
tators,  who  have,  in  general,  been  men  of  great  know¬ 
ledge,  and  many  others  of  the  more  eminent  writers 
on  thefe  fubj'edts,  have  omitted  the  mention  of  them  : 
Verheyenf,  who  does  mention  thofe  in  the  thigh, 
yet  does  not  fpeak  upon  his  own  knowledge,  but  quotes 
the  authority'  of  Bartholine  for  them.  And,  finally, 
Marchettus  J,  a  very  accurate  and  diligent  difledler, 
declares,  that  he  never  could  find  thefe  fefamoidae  of 
the  femur,  tho5  he  had,  from  finding  them  defcribed  by 
fome  writers,  frequently  looked  carefully  after  them. 
From  all  this,  and  from  the  vain  attempts  that  had  been 
often  made  by  the  author  himfelf  to  find  them,  he 
wholly  gave  into  the  opinion  of  Ravius,  that  there 
were  none  fuch  :  but  he  was  afterwards  perfectly  con¬ 
vinced  byTrew,  that  there  did  fuch  bones  exift;  and 
that  feveral  other  offa  fefamoidea  alfo  were  to  be  found, 
which  were  not  defcribed,  nay,  were  excepted  againfl: 
by  Ravius. 

After  this,  however,  looking  into  a  great  number 
of  the  anatomical  writers  of  moft  credit,  on  occafion 
of  thefe  bones ;  and  finding,  in  confequence  of  this, 
that  not  only  one  but  two  fefamoide  bones  had  been, 
fometimes  met  with,  in  old  fubjedts,  in  that  part  of  the 
lemur  where  the  gaitrocnemii  have  their  origin,  parti- 

*  Probably  Ravius  intended  in  this  place  not  the  tibialis  pofticus, 
but  the  reconaeus  pofticus;  for  the  author,  as  well  asVefalius  and 
ptiiers,  have  found  this  bone  in  that,  not  in  the  other. 

f  See  his  Anatomy,  cap.  de  Off.  Sefamoid. 

t  See  hi§  Anatomy,  cap.  19.  4e  Mufc.  Gaftrocnemiis, 
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cularly  by  Yefalius  §,  Riolanus  j|,  who  afcribes  the 
honour  of  the  fir  ft  difcovery  of  them  to  Vefalius,  and 
alfo  by  Bartholine*,  Munnick  +,  Drake  J,  and  others  ; 
and  that  Fallopius  If  and  Cowper  mention  only  one  to 
be  found  there,  which  probably  was  the  one  which  Dr, 
Trew  afterwards  found.  It  is  with  the  aflent  of  Dr. 
Trew  that  he  here  declares,  that  thefe  fefamoide  bones* 
of  which  Trew  writes,  are  not  new  and  undefcribed 
ones,  as  they  had  appeared  to  himfelf  as  well  as  to  that 
writer;  but  that,  as  they  weie  known  long  before, 
yet  funk  into  oblivion  at  that  time,  as  they  had  not  of 
a  great  while  been  written  of  by  any  anatomift,  nor 
Ihewn  in  any  courfe  of  ledtures  :  it  cannot  but  be  judged 
much  to  the  honour  of  Dr.  Trew,  that  he  firft  at  this 
time  difcovered  one,  and  to  our  author  that  he  after¬ 
wards  (hewed  another  in  the  femur,  and  they  defcribed 
and  delineated  them  in  their  natural  fize,  and  with  accu*- 
racy,  that  will  leave  no  room  for  farther  doubt  about 
them.  See  T.  i.  Fig.  2,  3,  4.  It  is  a  very  great 
fervice  that  the  figures  of  parts,  not  before  perfectly 
known,  are  of  to  anatomy. 

NOTE  2. 

Morgagni,  when  he  fpeaks  of  the  generation 
and  regeneration  of  the  epidermis,  fays  that  he  is 
of  opinion,  that  the  epidermis  is  nothing  elfe  but  the 
upper  fuperficies  of  the  cutis  itfelf,  which  grows  hard, 
and,  as  it  were,  in  fome  degree  callous,  by  the  external 
com prefiion ;  and  thence  grows  to  be  infenfible,  and, 
as  it  were,  dead.  But  it  is  to  be  anfwered  to  this,  that 
the  epidermis  is  perfectly  formed  in  the  foetus,  while  in 
the  uterus,  when  there  have  not  been  thefe  caufes  of 
induration  :  where  the  whole  furface  of  the  body  has 
been  furrounded  by  the  liquor  amnii,  which  is  foft  and 
mucilaginous,  and  by  no  means  capable  of  making 
fuch  a  comprefiion  as  is  necefiary,  according  to  this 
author’s  fyftem,  for  the  formation  of  this  part;  nor 


§  Anatom.  Corp.  hum.  1.  1.  c.  28, 
||  Anthropolog.  1.  5.  c.  43. 

•t*  See  his  Anat.  c.  14. 

‘f  De  Re  Anatomica,  S.  65, 

$  Anthropolog.  p.  729. 

^  Oofervat,  Anatom,  p,  44$* 
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NOTES. 

could  give  it  that  hardnefs,  drynefs,  and  callofity  which 
this  author  allows  in  it. 

Befide  Ruyfch  teaches  us,  in  his  Adverfaria,  a  way 
to  prepare,  in  a  beautiful  manner,  the  cuticle  and  cor¬ 
pus  reticulare  of  Malpighi ;  and  in  that  place  very 
Severely  cenfures  St.  Andre,  who  had  not  only  afcribed 
vefTels  to  the  cuticle,  but  averted,  that  he  was  able  to 
fill  thefe  veflels  with  a  red  injection,  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  they  fhould  become  turgid,  and  very  beautifully 
vilible  to  the  naked  eye,  in  great  numbers. 

NOTE  3. 

Many  of  the  modern  anatomiffs  defcribe  glands, 
which  they  call  gland ulae  febaceae ;  and  tell  us  are 
lituated  here  and  there  in  the  cutis,  efpecially  in 
the  ears,  the  eyelids,  the  nofe,  the  areolae  or  circles 
round  the  nipples,  the  fcrotum,  the  fkin  of  the  penis, 
the  prepuce,  the  nymphae  and  labia  pudendorum,  the 
anus,  the  axillae,  and  feveral  other  parts :  from  thefe 
they  fell  us,  that  a  febaceous  matter,  thick  and  fatty, 
may  frequently  be  exprefied  ;  but  Berger  and  Vercello- 
nius  contend,  that  thefe  imaginary  glands  are  in  reality 
no  other  'than  the  extremities  of  the  arteries,  dilated 
into  a  kind  of  veficles. 

Finally,  Boerhaave  informs  us,  that  thofe  cor- 
pufcles  which  are  called  febaceous  glands,  and  which 
have  a  fmall  aperture  which  is  their  emifTory,  and 
which  perforates  the  epidermis,  are  rather  to  be  efteemed 
receptacles  of  an  oleaginous  or  fatty  humour,  than 
glands  formed  for  the  fecreting  of  it.  To  which  this 
author  adds,  that  this  humour,  fuppofed  by  others  to 
be  fo  fecreted  in  thefe  parts,  is  more  rationally  to  be 
fuppofed  depofited  in  them  from  the  mouths  of  the 
yninute  arteries  of  the  cutis  ;  and  that,  while  in  the  adf: 
of  fecretion,  it  was  not  thus  thick,  but  fine,  fubtiie, 
end  thin  ;  that,  during  its  flay  in  thofe  receptacles, 
its  thinner  part  has  been  exhaled  ;  and  the  remainder, 
by  that  exhalation,  reduced  to  the  thick  and  febaceous, 
Cf  nfiftence  in  which  we  fee  it ;  and  that  this  matter, 
thus  become  thick,  may  very  eafily  be  fuppofed  to  c 
tend,  fill  up,  and  render  its  receptacles  vifible,  and  gr- 
$hem  much  the  appearance  of  glands.  Thefe  tubercles 
are  frequent  in  the  face,  efpecially  about  the  nofe  3  an  i 
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NOTES. 

this  feems  a  much  more  rational  account  of  them  than 
the  fuppofing  them  glands. 

It  is  thefe  tubercles  which  have  been  miftaken  for 
living  animals  by  many,  and  called  worms  of  the  fkin  : 
their  extremities  often  appear  in  form  of  black  fpecks 
on  the  furface  of  the  fkin ;  and,  on  preffing  them  for¬ 
cibly,  a  white,  thick,  fatty  or  febaceous  matter  may  be 
fqueezed  out  of  them.  It  is  natural  for  a  tough  matter, 
thus  forced  out  at  a  narrow  orifice,  to  reprefent  the 
figure  of  a  worm,  and  hence  has  arifen  the  error. 

Boerhaave  carries  this  doclrine  much  farther,  and 
with  great  reafon ;  and  propriety  deduces  the  origin  of 
the  other  puflules,  called  atheromata  and  melicerides, 
from  the  fame  caufe  ;  and  our  author  always  gave  into 
the  fame  opinion,  and  publickly  taught  this  doctrine, 
of  what  had  been  by  fo  many  called  febaceous  glands : 
of  this  more  will  be  faid  in  its  place,  in  the  Adenolo- 
gia  :  from  the  whole,  however,  it  muft  needs  be  al¬ 
lowed,  that  cutaneous  glands,  properly  fo  called,  are 
not  fo  numerous  as  many  have  fuppofed  them  ;  nor  that 
there  is  one  of  them  under  every  pore  of  the  fkin, 
deftined  for  infenfible  perfpiration,  as  Steno  and  many 
others,  fince  his  time,  have  imagined,  and  have  indeed 
publickly  taught. 

Boerhaave  himfelf,  however,  in  his  epiftle  to  Ruyfch, 
feemed  inclined  to  take  thefe  folliculi  for  glands ;  but 
Ruyfch,  in  his  anfwer,  convinced  him  perfectly  of  the 
error.  Our  author’s  farther  opinion  on  this  fubjedl, 
fee  S.  399. 

.  NOTE  4. 

The  ligament,  called  ligamentum  Poupartii 
is  faid  to  be  a  robuft  ligament,  extended  from  the 
anterior  fpine  of  the  os  ilei  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
os  pubis;  and  it  is  afi’erted,  that,  by  means  of  it,  the 
connivance  of  the  mufcl.  s  of  the  abdomen,  where  the 
procefs  of  the  peritonaeum  and  the  fpermatick  vefiels  in 
men  pafs  out,  is  greatly  abided  ;  and  that  the  inteftines 
are  by  this  prevented  from  falling  thro’  fo  eafily,  and 
forming  hernias.  But  Morgagni  ||  more  judicioufiy  denies 
the  exigence  of  this  ligament,  as  a  diftindt  and  feparate 

*  See  Memoirs  of  the  Paris  Academy  1705. 

f  S«e  Ad  verb  Anat.  3,  p.  2. 
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NOTES. 

thing ;  and  afferts,  that  it  is  no  more  than  the  lower 
rim  or  verge  of  the  tendon  of  the  mufculus  oblique 
defcendens.  Our  author  was  always  of  the  fame  opi¬ 
nion  ;  and  therefore,  not  to  multiply  parts  unneceffa- 
rilv,  had  wholly  left  out  the  very  mention  of  this  no¬ 
minal  ligament  in  the  firft  edition  of  this  work. 

Cowper  is  alfo  evidently  of  this  opinion.  It  is  not 
to  be  denied,  indeed,  that  this  part  of  the  tendon  of 
this  mufcle  does  perform  the  office  of  a  ligament,  and 
evea  does  the  fervice  that  is  attributed  to  it  by  tbefe 
authors,  in  preventing  the  occafions  of  ruptures ;  but 
this  is  no  new  difcovery,  Vefalius  plainly  fhews,  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  it  in  his  account  of  the  parts. 

NOTE  5. 

The  celebrated  Tournefort  was  very  firm  in  the 
opinion,  at  one  time,  that  the  effedt  of  vomiting 
was  folely  owing  to  the  adlion  of  the  mufcles  of  the 
abdomen,  and  he  taught  this  publickly  ;  but  Schelham- 
mer  rejedled  the  opinion  a  great  while  fince.  After 
this  Chirac,  and  after  him  Du  Verney,  afferted  that 
vomiting  was  the  effedf  of  the  joint  force  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm  and  of  the  mufcles  of  the  abdomen.  And, 
finally,  after  all  thefe,  Littre  proved,  by  very  cogent 
reafons,  that  the  flomach  alfo  concurred  in  the  pro¬ 
ducing  this  motion  ;  tho’  the  authors  before  mentioned 
had  wholly  excluded  it  from  any  part  or  {hare  in  it 

NOTE  6. 

Many  of  the  anatomical  writers  have  averred, 
that  they  have  obferved  certain  fpheroide  little 
bodies,  which  they  will  have  to  be  glands,  in  the  peri¬ 
tonaeum,  the  pleura,  and  the  pericardium.  But  we 
are  to  remark,  that  all  the  obfervations  of  this  kind 
have  been  made  upon  morbid  bodies;  and  that  no  fuch 
fpheroidal  fubftances  are  to  be  feen  in  the  diffedfion  of 
perfons  who  have  been  taken  off  in  a  flate  of  health  : 
it  is  hence  very  obvious,  that  thefe  bodies,  fuppofed  to 
be  glands  by  the  authors  who  obferved  them,  are,  in 
reality,  tubercles  of  a  morbid  kind,  and  the  mere  effedl 
t)f  thedifeafeof  which  the  fubjedl  they  were  found  in  died  ; 
and,  probably,  have  owed  their  origin  to  a  ffagnation 
of  humors  in  the  fmall  arteries  of  thefe  parts.  This 

*  See  Memoirs  of  the  Paris  Academy  1700, 
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kind  of  erroi*  of  miftakiiig  morbid  tubercles  for  jiatil- 
ral  glands,  has  gone  very  far  among  our  anatomifh  ; 
and  has  given  occafion  to  the  defcriptions  ‘of  a  great 
many  glands,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  found  bodies, 
and  which  thence  alone  are  fufHciently  proved  not  to 
be  glands  at  all. 

Chefelden  *  tells  us,  that  he  found  in  a  woman,  who 
had  died  drppfical,  the  peritonaeum  three  inches  thick, 
and  glands  in  it  vifible  to  the  naked  eye.  But  it  is  very 
rational  to  fuppofe,  from  the  flate  of  this  morbid  and 
monftrous  peritonaeum,  that  thefe  bodies,  fuppofed  by 
this  author  to  be  glands,  were  not  truly  fuch ;  but  were* 
in  reality,  morbid  tumors  of  the  part.  As,  from  the 
fame  caufe,  we  fometimes  meet  with  calculous  concre¬ 
tions,  nay,  boney  and  cartilaginous  ones ;  atheromata 
and  ffeatomata,  and  other  pnufual  and  unnatural  pro- 
dudfions,  in  different  difeafed  parts  of  the  body. 

Nay,  we  meet  with  accounts  of  the  parts  themfelves 
frequently  concreted  into  a  boney,  fometimes  alfo  into 
a  kind  of  ftoney  fubffance,  from  the  fame  caufe  f  ;  yet 
we  imagine  no  body  would  refer  to  fuch  accidental  and 
unnatural  changes,  for  the  explication  of  a  fyftem  of 
the  natural  parts. 

In  the  fame  manner  the  judicious  anstomifi:  will 
avoid  referring  to  things  which  appear  in  morbid  fub- 
jedts  for  the  explanation  of  the  parts  5  nor  is  it  eafy  t<$ 
conceive  that  it  ever  can  be  proved,  that  bodies  of  this 
kind,  found  only  in  a  preternatural  ftate  of  the  parts, 
do  really  exift  at  all  in  them  in  a  natural  one,  much 
lefs  that  they  are  glands* 

Many  of  the  moft  pompous  difcoveries  of  ,  the  later 
anatomifts  are  to  be  referred,  we  are  afraid,  to  the 
fame  caufe.  The  author  has  fpoken  with  an  honed: 
freedom  in  the  Adenologia  *,  but  thofe  who  have  written 
fmce  have  not  paid  fo  much  refpedt,  as  it  would  have 
been  to  their  credit  to  have  done,  to  what  he  has  faid. 

NOTE  7. 

Window,  a  very  juftly  celebrated  anatomift  of 
Paris,  firft  obferved  and  defcribed  a  peculiar  natu¬ 
ral  aperture  or  foramen  into  the  cavity  of  the  omen- 

.  *  See  Chefelden’s  Anatomy,  Ed.  1.  p.  96. 

^  See  Memoirs  of  the  Paris  Academy  1700*. 
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turn,  by  means  of  which  that  part  might  be  conve¬ 
niently  diftended  by  inflation,  for  the  obfervation  of  its 
ftru&ure  and  parts. 

This  aperture  is  to  be  fought  under  the  great  lobe 
of  the  liver,  near  a  certain  membranaceous  ligament, 
which  joins  the  beginning  of  the  duodenum  and  the 
neck  of  the  gall-bladder  to  the  liver,  on  the  fide  of  the 
eminence,  which  is  the  root  of  the  little  lobe  of  Spi- 
gelius,  and  between  that  and  another  ligament,  which 
connects  the  colon  to  the  pancreas.  . 

Thefe  two  ligaments,  where  they  unite,  leave  be¬ 
tween  them  a  certain  interftice  or  aperture,  as  this 
author  fays,  of  four  or  five  lines  in  diameter,  in  a  child 
of  four  years  old,  thro’  which  aperture  the  eminence 
juft  mentioned  pafs.  If  a  large  tube  is  let  in  at  this 
aperture,  and  the  reft  of  it  clofed  by  the  fingers,  all  the 
cavity  of  the  omentum  may  be  inflated  by  a  moderate 
blaft  j  and  in  this  ftate  the  part  reprefents  a  kind  of  fade 
or  bag,  but  of  an  unequal  and  irregular  figure.  The 
fame  author  obferves,  however,  that  this  cavity,  into 
which  the  air  is  by  this  means  introduced,  is  not  formed 
folely  by  the  omentum  ;  but  by  the  upper  fuperficies  of 
the  mefo-colon,  with  part  of  the  fuperficies  of  the 
colon  itfelf,  and  of  the  ftomach  :  and,  finally,  that 
membrane,  which  the  fpace  between  the  two  orifices  of 
the  ftomach,  and  which  he  calls  the  letter  omentum, 
all  concur  to  the  making  up  the  bag  thus  formed  by  in¬ 
flation  at  this  aperture. 

The  ufe  of  this  aperture  he  fuppofes  to  be,  that,  if 
any  humors  chance  to  be  colle&ed  in  the  cavity  of  the 
omentum,  they  may  have  a  way  out  by  means  of  it, 
efpecially  when  the  per  fan  lies  on  his  back. 

NOTE  8. 

Malpighi  himfelf,  in  his  pofthumous  works,  ac¬ 
knowledges  that  he  doubts  whether  thefe  dudtus  adi- 
poft  are  truly  diftinft  veflels.  And  Morgagni,  in  his 
Adverfaria,  has  very  juftly  hinted,  that  they  are  not 
neceflary  as  fuch  ;  fince  it  appears,  that  the  fecretion 
of  the  fat  may  as  well  be  performed  in  this  part  as  in 
any  other,  immediately  from  the  arteries  into  the  adi- 
pofe  cells ;  and  that  it  may  alfo  be  again  cccafionally 
abforbed  by  the  veins,  without  the  neceflity  of  imag  in- 
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fog  k  third  fort  of  VefTels,  which  Malpighi  found  It 
necefl'ary,  according  to  his  fyfiem,  to  fuppofe  there 
fhould  be.  Rivinus  alfo,  in  his  diflertation  on  the 
omentum,  abfolutely  denies  the  exigence  of  fuch  dud?. 

NOTE  9. 

As  to  the  flefhy  fibres  of  the  flomach,  Mor¬ 
gagni,  fpeaking  of  them,  very  jufily  obferves,  that 
E'allopius  delivered  a  great  deal  as  to  the  ftrudure  of 
the  flomach,  and  particularly  as  to  what  related  to  its 
orders  of  flefhy  fibres,  which  Willis  afterwards  claimed 
as  his  own.  Helvetius  defcribes  a  very  different  fixa¬ 
tion  of  its  mufcular  fibres,  with  their  courfes  and  divi¬ 
sions,  and  that  in  a  very  elegant  manner  :  his  figures 
are  alfo  greatly  fuperior  to  thofe  of  any  other ;  but 
whether  what  he  has  laid  down  as  their  courfe  be  cer¬ 
tainly,  uniformly,  and  regularly  fo,  is  matter  of  doubt. 
Our  author  obferves,  that  in  difledions  he  had  frequent- 
.  Jy  found  them  other  wife  ;  and  that  in  prepared  and  in¬ 
flated  flomachs,  which  he  preferved  by  him,  this  was 
evidently  not  the  diredion  of  them. 

It  fhould  feem  mod  probable,  from  this,  that  the 
fibres  of  the  flomach  run  varioufly  in  different  people. 
Santorini  alledges,  that  the  flefhy  fibres  of  the  flomach 
are  not  annular,  but  fpiral ;  and  that  they  are  moil 
conveniently  feen,  in  robufl  bodies,  about  the  pylorus. 
Our  author,  tho’  he  fearched  carefully  for  them  in  fuch 
fubjeds,  acknowledges  that  he  did  not  find  what  San¬ 
torini  had  faid,  perfedly  anfwered.  It  fhould  feem  pret¬ 
ty  evident,  upon  the  whole,  that  anatomifls  are  often  n 
to  be  underflood  as  fpeaking  only  of  fome  one  or  two 
particular  fubjeds  of  their  difledions,  when  they  feem 
to  be  fpeaking  of  the  human  flrudure  in  general.  This 
is  not  the  only  inflance  in  which  two  authors  differ 
greatly  in  their  defcriptions  of  the  fame  part,  tho’  both 
of  them  have  written  from  their  own  abfolute  obferva- 
tions.  In  theminucire  of  the  human  frame  there  are  va¬ 
riations,  in  the  particular  fubjeds ;  nor  are  we  to  fuppdfe 
them  as  invariable  as  the  more  efFential  particulars. 

N  O  T  E  9.  I 

Malpighi  will  not  allow,  that  there  is  any  fuch 
diftind  coat  of  the  flomach  as  that  described  by 
authors  under  the  name  of  the  villofe  one  :  his  reafon 
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for  this  is,  that  it  cannot  be  feparated  from  the  nervous 
one  ;  and,  in  confequence,  he  allows  of  only  three  coats 
of  the  ftomach,  inftead  of  four;  He  does  not  deny, 
however,  that  there  are  villi  and  papillae  in  the  ftomach  ; 
but  tho’  he  allows  thefe,  there  are  others  who  either  ab- 
foluteb'  deny  or  at  leaft  greatly  doubt  their  exigence: 
but  this  is  a  doubt  founded  only  on  want  of  due  obfer- 
vation.  Ruyfch  and  Santorini  have  inftrudled  us  how 
to  make  them  appear  in  the  human  ftomach,  by  mace¬ 
rating  it  in  warm  water  ;  and  they  are  {bill  infinitely 
more  obvious  in  the  ftomachs  of  fheep,  oxen,  and 
many  other  quadrupeds.  Morgagni  adds,  that  he  has 
obferved  in  fome  human  ftomachs  evident  excretory 
pafTages,  or  ofcula  opening  into  the  ftomach,  which 
plainly  alfo  belonged  to  its  glands  :  thefe,  he  tells  us, 
he  principally  faw  near  the  antrum  pylori.  Santorini 
alfo  obferves,  that  he  had  found  in  the  fame  part  of  the 
ftomach  certain  ofcula,  or  apertures,  which  he  has 
given  under  the  name  of  ftphuncles. 

NOTE  io. 

The  glandulae  Brunneri  are  very  large  and 
ConTpicuous  in  the  duodenum,  in  infants  that  have 
died  with  a  diarrhsea  or  dyfentery  upon  them  :  but 
when  thefe  are  to  be  fought  in  other  fubjedts,  this  in- 
teftine  is  to  be  boiled  fo  long  in  water  as  till  it  finks  to 
the  bottom.  Alter  this  the  internal  coat  is  to  be  fepa- 
rated  from  the  inner  furface  of  the  gut  with  proper 
care,  and  they  are  then  to  be  fought  for  :  they  will  ge¬ 
nerally  be  feen  very  plainly  in  this  manner,  and  efpe- 
cially  in  that  part  of  the  inteftine  which  is  neureft  the 
ftomach. 

NOTE  ii. 

Albinus,  in  an  inaugural  differtation  publifhed  in 
the  year  1722  at  Leyden,  in  which  he  exhibits 
a  new  description  of  the  fmall  guts,  teaches  a  way, 
in  which,  by  turning  one  of  the  fmall  inteftines  inb.de 
out,  and  afterwards  immediately  inflating  it,  and  then 
drying  it,  the  nervous  coat  may  be  converted  into  an 
elegant  and  new  cellulous  one,  different  f  om  that  of 
Ruyfch;  and  his  experiment  will  alwa  s  rucceed,  if  fet 
about  with  the  neceffary  cautions.  The  fame  author 
has  given,  in  his  diflertation,  many  other  observations 
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and  remarks,  on  other  parts  of  the  inteflines,  worthy 
obfervation :  he  alledges,  that  the  tunica  cellulofa  of 
Ruyfch  is  fituated  between  the  external  membranaceous 
common  and  mufcufar  coat;  and  that  it  does  not  fur- 
round  the  whole  inteftinai  canal,  but  is  wanting  in  that 
part  which  is  againft  the  mediaftinum,  and  is  in  reality 
propagated  from  the  mediaftinum  :  but  his  new  cellu¬ 
lous  coat  is  fituated  between  the  villofe  and  mufculous 
ones,  and  forms  what  is  called  the  nervous  coat,  fur¬ 
rounding  the  whole  cavity  of  the  inteflines 

Finally,  that  the  flefhy  longitudinal  fibres  are  only 
placed  in  the  part  which  is  oppofite  to  the  mefentery, 
and  are  not  like  fo  many  threads  extended  along  the 
whole  inteflines;  but  are  interrupted,  as  it  were,  in  the 
manner  of  the  mufculi  redti  of  the  abdomen. 

He  obferves  alfo,  that  the  annular  fibres  are  not  in¬ 
ferred  into  the  mefentery,  as  Willis  declares ;  but  that 
their  contractions  are  toward  the  mefentery  ;  that,  by 
inflation,  all  the  rugs  or  wrinkles  of  the  nervous  coat, 
or  of  his  new  cellulous  coat,  and  the  valvulae  of  thefe 
inteflines,  difappear  immediately ;  and  that,  by.  this 
method,  the  viilous  coat  is  eafily  feparated  from  the 
nervous,  which  otberwife  is  not  fo  eafy. 

He  adds,  that  the  villi  on  the  tunica  villofa,  by  means 
of  a  flight  maceration  in  warm  water,  and  frequent 
changing  and  wafhing  with  it,  may  be  rendered  dif- 
tindily  and  elegantly  vifible,  when  a  piece  of  the  gut, 
inverted  and  cleared  from  its  lubricous  mucus,  is 
fufpended  in  a  clear  fluid  ;  and  that  thefe  villi  will  be 
rendered  yet  thicker,  and  more  obvious,  efpecially  fuch 
of  them  as  communicate  with  the  veins,  if  they  are 
firfl  diftended  by  a  wax  injedtion.  Finally,  he  adds, 
that  the  veins  of  the  inteflines  may  be  conveniently  and 
elegantly  filled  with  fuch  an  injedfion,  by  means  of  the 
arteries,  and  the  arteries  thro'  the  veins ;  and  that  the 

*  Helvetius,  in  the  Memoirs  of  theParis  Academy  1721,  tells  us, 
that  he  had  found  two  new  cellulous  coats  in  the  inteflines  :  the  one 
of  thefe  he  places  between  themufcular  and  nervous  coat ;  the  other 
between  the  nervous  and  villofe,  which  undoubtedly  is  the  fame  as 
Albinus’s.  But  he  obferves,  that  he  had  not  fufficiently  examined 
thefe. 

y  Helvetius  maintains  the  contrary,  and  fays  the  longitudinal 
fibres  are  ftrongeft  near  the  mefentery,  p,  397, 
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matter  of  the  inje&ion  may,  from  either,  be  forced  into 
the  cavity  of  the  inteftine  ;  and  that,  in  this  cafe,  when 
the  gut  is  carefully  laid  open  and  examined,  the  injected 
matter  will  be  found  adhering  to  the  villi  of  the  inner 
coat,  in  the  form  of  little  worms. 

NOTE  i2. 

The  inner  coat  of  the  inteftines  is  commonly 
called  the  villofe  one,  by  anatomies,  from  there 
being  a  multitude  of  fine  and  thin  villi,  refembling  the 
nap  of  velvet,  upon  it*.  This  villofe  matter  is  moft 
©bvioufiy  feen  in  the  inteftines  of  a  dog,  a  hog,  or 
fome  other  quadruped,  after  macerating  a  part  of  them 
for  two  or  three  days  in  warm  water,  often  changing 
the  water,  and  finally  ftirring  the  inteftine  well  about 
in  it/ 

Ruyfch  has  obferved,  that  there  are  not  only  thefe 
villi,  but  a  number  of  papillae  alfo,  obfervable  in  this 
coat  of  the  inteftines,  which  he  therefore  calls  the 
villo-papillofe  one  §  :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Helve- 
tius  abfolutely  denies  the  exiftence  of  thofe  villi,  which 
are  faid  to  be  like  fo  many  hairs,  in  thiscoat :  he  afterts, 
that  it  confifts  folely  and  entirely  of  mere  papillae,  which 
are  fpcngy,  fat,  of  an  irregular  figure,  and  have  their 
extremities  pierced  with  innumerable  little  holes.  He 
has  figured  thefe  as  they  appear  before  the  microfcope  ; 
and  for  this  reafon  he  calls  this  coat  by  a  new  name, 
membrana  papillaris ;  and  he  afterts,  that  the  foramina 
of  thefe  papillae  abforb  the  chyle,  and  carry  it  to  the 
latfteals  :  this  is  diftinguifhing  very  nicely,  however,  and 
perhaps  not  with  fo  abfolute  a  certainty  as  the  author 
fuppofes.  Thefe  papillae  are  only  difcoverable  by  the 
aftiftance  of  very  powerful  microfcopes :  they  appear 
like  villi  to  the  naked  eye  ;  and  indeed,  by  the  fame 
microfcopes,  villi  are  perceived  in  different  places  among 
them  :  fo  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  feems  more  advife- 
able  to  keep  the  old  name,  tunica  villofa,  than  to 
change  it. 

*  See  Bartholin.  Anat.  9.  renovat.  p.  297.  fig.  1.  Magnet, 
Theatr.  T.  69  5  and  Pechlin.  de  Purg.  T.  2.  fig.  3. 

§  See  Adverf.  Anat.  1.  p.  25. 

|  See  Memoirs  of  the  Pars  Academy  1721,  p.  35,  Memoir  392. 
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The  ufes.of  this  coat  of  the  inteflines  are  elegantly 
explained  by  Albinus  and  Hcivetius  ;  and  what  has  been 
before  obferved,  added  to  the  matter  of  this  note,  tends 
not  a  little  to  elucidate  their  dodtrine  on  this  fubjedh 

Helvetius,  in  the  fame  place,  fpeakingof  thefe  fibres 
of  the  inteftines,  which  authors  in  general  declare  to  be 
fpiral  or  annular,  does  not  allow  that  they  are  either  ; 
but  figures  and  defcribes  them  as  perfedfly  irregular,  and 
as  a  kind  of  rude  fegments  of  circles,  collected  into 
fafciculi. 

NOTE  13. 

Beflde  the  authors  commemorated  in  this  place, 
as  the  obfervers  of  the  ladheals,  Rolfinch,  in  his  ] 
Diflert.  Anat.  1.  5.  c.  22.  p.  906.  produces  fome  other  : 
authors,  who,  he  fays,  he  is  of  opinion  had  feen  thefe  : 
veftels  j  and  even  goes  fo  far  as  to  put  Hippocrates  and  i 
the  Arabians  into  his  Lift.  Among  the  more  modem  r 
ones  he  mentions  Vefalius,  Fallopius,  and  Varolius, 
whofe  words  he  feverally  brings  to  prove  it.  See  alfo5  i 
on  this  fubjecf,  the  Inventa  Nov-antiqua  of  Almelo-  • 
vcn,  S.  23. 

NOTE  14. 

In  the  year  1717,  a  youth  of  a  robuft  confti- 
tution,  who  had  been  feafting  and  drinking  plenti-  i 
fully  at  a  neighbouring  fair,  was  fuffocated  in  a  ditch,  1 
into  which  he  fell  by  accident,  on  his  attempting  to  1 
return  home.  The  day  afterwards  the  body  was  com-  1 
mitted  to  this  author  for  difledfion,  by  the  curators  of  b 
the  Altorff  academy  :  he  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  , 
the  courfe  of  his  reading,  in  the  demonftration  of  the 
common  teguments  and  mufcles  of  the  abdomen.  On 
the  day  following,  when  he  came  to  examine  the  in«  i 
teftines  before  his  numerous  auditory,  tho’  this  was  the  > 
third  day  after  the  death  of  the  perfon,  there  appeared  ■ 
fuch  a  vaft  number  of  the  ladfeals  under  the  membrane  t 
of  the  mefentery,  and  upon  its  fat,  that  the  inteftines  > 
and  mefentery  Teemed  covered,  as  it  were,  with  them  ;  r  j 
and  they  were,  at  this  time,  full  of  a  white  milky  fluid.  >  t 
The  quantity  and  plainnefs  of  thefe  vefids,  in  this  acci- :  3 
dental  fubjedh,  were  vaftly  greater  than  they  ever  are  : 
in  dogc,  or  other  quadrupeds,  fed  and  prepared  on  pur- 
pofe  for  this  examination.  In  thefe  laft  fubjedfs  they  : 
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tifually  only  follow  the  courfe  of  the  veffels  of  the  me- 
fentery ;  but  in  this  man  they  extended  themfelves  pro- 
mifcuoufly  over  the  whole  mefentery,  and  had  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  inofculations :  fome  of  them  alfo  evidently 
entered  the  glands  about  the  inteftines,  and  others  were 
in  part  buried  in  the  fat  of  the  mefentery,  fo  that  their 
progrefs  could  not  be  diftinguifhed  ;  and,  finally,  a  part 
of  them  went  away  to  the  more  remote  glands,  as 
thofe  figured  at  the  end  of  this  work,  Tab.  2.  Fig.  8. 
which  were  in  the  fubject  itfelf  fo  elegant  and  fine,  that 
neither  the  drawer  nor  the  engraver  have  been  able  tQ 
come  up  to  nature. 

After  this,  in  the  year  1718,  the  author,  before  a 
numerous  audience  alfo,  on  the  18th  of  April,  demon- 
ftrating  on  the  body  of  a  young  perfon,  who  had  died 
in  a  confumption,  obferved  the  ladteals  very  numerous, 
and  difpofed  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  former  fub- 
jecSt,  and  this  twenty-four  hours  after  theperfon’s  death. 
In  this  fubjedt  alfo,  and  in  another  foon  after,  the  au¬ 
thor  and  his  pupils  evidently  diftinguifhed  them  coming 
out  of  the  duodenum  itfelf. 

In  the  year  1719,  he  alfo  obferved  a  very  large 
ladteal  in  the  duodenum,  near  the  pylorus;  and  from 
that  time  he  occaffonally  obferved,  and  {hewed  to  his 
auditors,  ladteals  in  different  number  and  condition  in 
feveral  of  the  bodies  he  demonftrated  on,  tho’  it  has 
feldom  happened  to  him  to  find  them  fo  obvious  and  fo 
turgid  as  in  the  cafes  juft  mentioned.  As  they  are, 
however,  very  rarely  feen  in  human  fubjedts  at  all,  and 
fcarce  ever  in  fuch  abundance  and  fullnefs  ;  and  as  the 
figures  given  of  them  by  the  anatomifts  in  general, 
are  from  quadrupeds,  it  appeared  very  proper,  when 
fuch  an  opportunity  offered,  to  have  them  delineated 
from  a  human  fubjedt,  and  to  exprefs  the  difference 
between  their  courfe  and  figure  in  the  human  frame  and 
in  quadrupeds.  Nuck,  in  his  Adenographia,  Fig.  9. 
has  given  a  delineation  of  the  ladteals,  as  he  lays,  from 
a  human  fubject ;  but  he  gives  fo  few  of  them  in  the 
quantity  of  the  inteftine  he  exhibits,  that  they  appear 
much  more  probably  to  have  been  the  veffels  of  a  dbg  ; 
for  in  both  the  human  fubjedts,  in  which  they  appeared 
fo  beautifully  to  our  author,  they  wete,  at  kaft,  ten 
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times  as  numerous  as  in  this  figure  of  NuekV  The 
valves,  which  lie  has  delineated  fo  large  and  fair 
in  them,  do  not  appear  in  thofe  of  human  fubje£ts  as 
they  occur  to  us  in  difiedtions  :  their  figure  is  truly 
fuch  as  reprefented  in  our  figures ;  but  when  their  dif- 
feddion  is  made  in  a  quadruped,  prepared  for  it,  and  juft 
killed,  and  the  veflels  are  tied,  there  the  valves  and 
tubercles  appear,  and  not  otherwife. 

In  the  firft  fubjedt  difledded  by  our  author,  in  which 
they  appeared  fo  fair  and  numerous,  the  perfon  was 
young:  he  had  been  eating  heartily,  and  he  was  in- 
ftantaneoufly  fuffocated,  and  confequently  the  motion  of 
the  chyle  in  the  veflels  was  flopped  juft  at  a  time  when 
they  were  filled  to  the  utmoft :  hence  it  was,  that  thefe 
veflels  were  fo  elegantly  feen  in  this  fubjedd.  But  in  the 
other  body,  the  perfon  having  been  confumptive,  jel¬ 
lies,  broaths,  emulflons,  and  other  ftrengthening  things, 
bad  been  given  him,  almoft  to  the  time  of  his  laft 
breath  ;  and  to  this  it  was  owing,  that  they  were  fo 
well  filled,  and  fo  beautifully  confpicuous  in  him. 

Thefe  were  opportunities  in  which  it  was  natural  to 
expedd  to  find  the  laddeals  filled  and  vifible  ;  but  as  they 
are  occafions  which  occur  but  very  feldom,  it  is  not  a 
wonder  that  anatomifts  fo  rarely  meet  with  a  view  of 
the  laddeals,  in  human  bodies,  in  any  great  degree  of 
perfeddion. 

Morgagni,  however,  has  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  meet 
with  much  fuch  another  view  of  them,  as  he  informs 
us  in  his  Adverf.  Anat.  2.  p.  92.  and  in  his  Adverf.  3. 
p.  31.  he  defcribes  them  alfo  as  he  faw  them  in  the 
duodenum,  a  little  below  the  pylorus.  Mufgrave  gives 
a  very  elegant  method  of  filling  the  ladleals  in  a  dog, 
with  a  fluid  tinged  with  fione-biue,  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfactions,  N9.  275. 

NOTE  15. 

There  have  been,  among  the  anatomical  writers, 
many  who  have  denied  the  exiftence  of  the  receptacu- 
lum  chyli  in  human  fubjedds :  fome  have  aflerted,  that 
the  lumbar  glands  performed  the  office  of  fuch  a  recep¬ 
tacle  ;  but  experience  is  againft.  this.  Not  only  our 
author  has  fometimes  filled  this  receptacle,  along  with 
the  thoracic  duel,  with  quickfilver,  and  that  in  a  very 
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elegant  manner,  in  human  fubjedls ;  in  which  cafe  it 
appears  a  fine  thin  membranaceous  fack,  fometimes 
Jingle,  fometimes  double ;  but  many  other  anatomical 
writers,  whofe  own  credit  is  fufficient  to  fupport  the 
aflertion,  and  whofe  atteftations  are  confirmed  by  this 
experiment,  have  elegantly  and  juftly  figured  this  with 
the  thoracic  du£t  in  the  human  frame,  Cowper  in  his 
Anatomy,  Bidloo  in  his  DiiTertation  de  Organ.  Chylif, 
Drake  in  his  Anthropologia,  Salzman  and  Wius  in  par¬ 
ticular  diflertations,  and  Henninger  in  the  German 
Ephemerides,  Cent.  3.  as  well  as  Cant,  T.  6.  have  all 
juftly  delineated  and  deferibed  it. 

NOTE  16. 

The  ufe  of  the  femilunar  valve  in  the  fubclavian 
vein,  at  the  infertion  of  the  thoracic  duct,  is  to  this 
time  generally  underftood  to  be  for  the  clofing  that  duel, 
that  the  blood  from  the  fubclavian  may  not  rufh  into  it. 
But  Jo.  Adolph.  Wedelius  diftents  from  this :  he  will  by 
no  means  allow,  that  it  was  formed  with  this  intent ; 
and  demonftrates,  that  no  blood  from  the  fubclavian 
could  ever  enter  the  thoracic  dudl,  if  no  fuch  valve  as 
this  exifted.  The  valves  in  the  thoracic  dudl  alone, 
and  efpeciaily  with  the  afliPiance  of  the  fluid  contained 
in  that  du£l,  would  always  be  able  to  refill  the  impulfe 
of  the  blood  attempting  to  force  its  way  into  it,  as  he 
abundantly  proves.  He  adds  alfo,  that  the  pofition  of 
this  valve  is  fuch,  that  it  is  by  no  means  calculated  for 
the  preventing  the  ingrefs  of  the  blood  into  this  audt, 
if  the  nature  and  conftitution  of  that  dudl  permitted  it. 
He  goes  on  to  (hew,  that  this  valve,  together  with  a 
iimilar  one  on  the  oppofite  fide,  does  the  fame  office  in 
this  as  the  other  valves  do  in  the  other  veins  ;  that  is  to 
fay,  they  ferve  to  prevent  the  blood  going  this  way 
back  again  from  the  vena  cava  in  the  contraction  of 
the  heart. 

NOTE  17.  , 

We  have  very  few  of  the  lymphaticbs  truly  deli¬ 
neated  from  human  fubjecls  ;  and  even  Nuck's  in  his 
Adenographia,  which  have  been  generally  allowed  to 
be  taken  from  human  fubjedts,  on  a  ftridfer  enquiry,  as 
obferved  in  another  place,  prove  to  be  either  from  qua¬ 
drupeds,  or,  what  is  worfe  ftill,  from  imagination-  His 
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figures  of  the  heart,  the  kidneys,  and  fome  other  parts® 
give  fufEcient  ground  for  this  conclufion,  as  the  expe¬ 
rienced  diffetfter  will  ealily  difcover.  Thofe  which  he 
adds  to  the  human  uterus  were  certainly  never  feen  by 
him,  but  contrived  by  his  own  fancy,  in  confequence 
of  that  analogy  he  obferves  between  the  lymphaticks  of 
brures  and  thofe  of  the  human  fpecies.  For  fince  thefe 
vefiels  can  icarce  poflibly  be  feen,  except  in  living  fub- 
je£!s,  and  fince  women  are  not  to  be  difie&ed  alive,  for 
the  looking  after  them,  it  appears  fufficiently  that  there 
is  no  room  to  fuppofe  them  real.  But  tho’  we  can  by 
no  means  allow  thefe  to  be  juft  figures  of  the  la£teals  of 
the  human  uterus,  we  are  far  from  declaring  that  there 
are  none  there.  On  fome  very  fortunate  difiedfions 
they  have  been  found  ;  but  they  are  ufualiy  few  i.rt 
number,  and  what  there  are,  are  very  final]. 

NOTE  1 8. 

Our  author  has,  in  two  papers  publifhed  in  the  Ger« 
man  Ephemerides,  Cent.  5  and  6.  defcribed  two  hu¬ 
man  gall-bladders,  in  the  cvftick  du£t  of  each  of  which 
he  difcovered  certain  beautiful  and  furprifing  valves  of 
a  fpiral  figure  ;  and,  as  they  have  not  been  mentioned 
by  any  other  author,  they  are  figured  again  in  this 
work.  Tab.  3.  Fig.  9.  where  there  is  alfo  added  a  third 
and  new  delineation  of  the  cyftick  du£f  of  a  woman, 
differed  by  the  author,  after  the  publication  of  the 
others ;  in  which  alfo  he  obferved  a  number  of  mem¬ 
branes,  fome  in  a  tranfverfe,  fome  in  an  oblique  fitua- 
tion,  which  divided  the  du£t,  as  it  were,  into  a  number 
of  cells.  Thefe,  however,  did  not  entirely  clofe  the 
du<St  in  any  part,  but  were  difpofed  much  as  the  val- 
vulae  conniver.tes  in  the  jejunum  and  colon. 

GliiTon  fays,  indeed  *,  that  certain  anatomifis  had 
framed,  from  their  own  imagination,  valves  in  the 
dudlus  cyfticus ;  but  that  he  is  of  opinion,  that  what 
led  them  into  the  error  was  the  fibrous  annulus  of  the 
cyftis  ;  for  that  he  never  was  able  to  find  a  real  valve 
there. 

Bianchus  §  alfo,  in  the  fame  manner,  roundly  afierts, 
that  the  valves,  fpoken  of  in  the  neck  and  the  cyftis 

*  See  Traft.  de  Kepate,  c.  14, 

§  See  Hifl,  Hep.  Ed.  prim, 

•  '  1  fellea^. 
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fcllea,  are  imaginary :  but  the  author  of  thefe  obfer- 
vations,  who  has  found  the  parts  already  mentioned  not 
only  once,  or  in  one  fubjedl,  but  many  times,  and  in 
many,  is  not  afraid  to  appeal  to  the  publick,  whether 
they  are  or  are  not  valves.  Their  ufe  alfo,  is  a  fubjedfc 
very  worthy  to  be  inquired  into.  We  are  not  to  omit 
to  take  notice,  however,  that  Bianchus,  in  a  fucceed- 
ing  edition  of  his  work,  has  recalled  his  words,  and 
even  acknowledged,  that  demonftration  had  taught  him 
to  own  that  they  were  net  imaginary,  but  real. 

Bauhine*,  Bidloo  f,  and  Veftus  however,  have 
mentioned  in  their  time  certain  valves  in  this  part: 
and  Schelhammer  §  has  gone  fo  far  toward  it  as  to  al¬ 
low,  that  the  oyftick  dudt  will  not  admit  a  ftyle  either 
from  the  part  next  the  duodenum,  or  from  that  next 
the  cyflis ;  but  that  it  very  readily  admits  of  inflation 
either  way.  It  is  probable,  that  this  author,  in  the 
fubjecl  which  he  is  deferibing,  really  met  with  a  cyflick 
du£l  with  fome  of  thefe  valves  in  it ;  tho’  he  refers  to 
another  caufe,  what  was  evidently  an  effect  of  their 
being  there.  Finally,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
Plancus  found,  as  himfelf  fays,  valves  in  this  place  5 
and  thofe,  as  it  appears,  fuch  as  thofe  deferibed  from  one 
of  our  author’s  fdbjedls  :  his  defeription  of  them  is, 
that  they  perfectly  refembled  the  turn  of  a  fnail-fnell  |h 

NOTE  18. 

It  has  been  to  this  time  much  difputed,  whether  there 
are  or  are  not  duels,  which  immediately,  or  without 
the  intervention  of  any  other  du£l,  do  convey  the  bile 
from  the  liver  into  the  gall-bladder. 

Bohnius  gives  fome  very  remarkable  experiments  f.9 
by  which  it  appears  that  there  are  evidently  fuch  dudis 
in  men  :  and  adds,  that  Gliflon  and  Blafius  had  men¬ 
tioned  them  before  him  :  from  this  he  concludes,  that 
fuch  duels  are  neceflary  alfo  in  the  human  frame,  and 
confequently  that  there  are  fuch  there.  But,  on  the 

.  •  1 

*  See  Tkeat.  Anat.  p.  156. 
f  See  Anat.  T.  38.  fig.  3. 
j  See  Obf.  in  Cramer.  Colleg.  Chym. 

§  See  Analeft,  Anat.  Differt.  1 1.  N.  23. 

5!  See  Epift.  ad  Jof.  Pozzum,  p.  20. 

See  A&a Eruditor.  Lcipf.  1722. 
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other  hand,  the  anatomical  writers  of  moil  reputation* 
thoJ  they  allow  that  in  many  quadrupeds  there  are  fuch 
du&s,  yet  abfolutely  deny  that  there  are  any  fuch  in  the 
human  frame ;  and  our  author  joins  his  teftimony  to 
theirs,  that  there  have  not  been  any  fuch  found. 

Chefelden,  in  the  firft  edition  of  his  Anatomy,  men¬ 
tions  a  cafe,  in  which  he  fays,  he  found  thefe  du£h 
in  a  human  fubje£l: ;  but  he  adds,  that  they  were  ex¬ 
tremely  minute  :  the  fubje£t  was  a  perfon  who  had  died 
in  a  jaundice.  He  gives  a  figure  of  the  gall-bladder  in 
his  1 8th  Plate.  But,  in  his  third  edition  of  the  fame 
work,  he  recalls  his  aflertion,  and  allows  that  he  had 
advanced  it  like  a  young  anatomift ;  and  acknowledges, 
that  he  never  afterwards  could  find  thefe  du<fts,  tho*  he 
had  fearched  after  them  with  the  utmofl  attention  and 
care. 

After  all  this,  Bianchus,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  liver, 
takes  infinite  pains  to  eftablifh  the  do£trine  of  thefe 
du£ts  again  :  he  alledges  many  reafons  why  they  fhould 
be  found,  and  brings  many  experiments  and  observa¬ 
tions  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  he  afierts.  He  even 
diftinguiihes  the  dudts  he  found  into  two  kinds,  the 
hepatico-cyftick,  and  the  cyftico-hepatick ;  and  has 
given  very  pompous  figures  of  them  :  h  >w  the  fucceed- 
ing  anatomifts  will  find  them,  time  will  {hew  us.  Added 
to  the  weight  of  his  own  observations,  he  brings  the 
teftimony  of  Cajetanus  T aconis,  a  pbyfician  and  philo¬ 
sopher  of  Bononia,  who,  in  a  letter  to  him,  accom° 
panied  with  fome  figures,  takes  a  great  deal  of  pains  to 
prove  the  exiftence  of  fuch  ducfts,  running  from  the 
liver  to  the  gall-bladder;  and  gives  the  conformation 
of  the  parts,  and  courfe  of  thefe  dudfts,  as  he  fays  he 
obferved  them  in  a  morbid  fubjedt.  Soon  after  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  this,  however,  there  appeared  a  letter  of 
J.  Pozzus,  profeftor  of  anatomy  at  Bononia,  to  Plan- 
cus  :  this  was  publifhed  in  1726;  and  in  this  letter,  and 
Plancus’s  anfwer,  the  matter  is  fet  in  a  new  light.  All 
Taconis’s  obfervations  are  Paid  to  be  erroneous  and  faife ; 
and  it  is  afterted,  that  he  was  deceived  by  taking  the 
arteriolae  of  the  cyftis  for  fuch  dudts  as  all  this  pains 
had  been  taken  to  eftablifh. 

Our 
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Our  author,  who  never  omitted  the  utmoft  pains  in 
his  difle&ions,  to  enquire  into  the  truth  of  a  fubjedf  fo 
much  in  difpute,  tells  us,  that,  after  all  thefe  alterca¬ 
tions  about  it,  he  at  length  thought  he  had  found  it  to 
be  a  truth,  that  there  were  fuch  dudls.  He  difcovered, 
before  a  numerous  aflembly,  what  appeared  to  be  a  duch 
of  this  kind,  ora  true  hepatico-cyftick  du£t.  Its  fize  was 
fuch  as  might  countenance  the  opinion  ;  its  colour  yel¬ 
low,  and  its  fituation  was  near  the  hinder  part  of  the 
neck  of  the  cyftis,  or  gall-bladder  :  but  others  fhould 
be  informed,  from  his  condudf,  how  to  treat  what  ap¬ 
pear  to  them  in  the  light  of  new  difcoveries.  He  exa¬ 
mined  this  vefTel  along  its  progrefs ;  and,  finally,  making 
a  fmall  aperture  in  it,  and  inflating  it,  he  found  it  was 
diftributed  over  the  cyftis  in  the  manner  of  the  ramifi¬ 
cations  of  a  fhrub,  or  little  tree  ;  and,  in  fine,  that  its 
trunk  was  a  blood-vefi'el  of  the  cyftis,  and  thefe  its 
ramifications ;  tho’  its  colour  and  fituation,  which  was 
much  the  fame  with  that  of  fome  of  the  hepatico- 
cyftick  dudfs  in  oxen,  would  have  led  many  people  to 
have  afterted,  with  great  boldnefs,  that  it  was  truly 
fuch  a  du£t  as  we  know  there  is  in  that  animal,  and  as 
had  been  fo  long  fought  in  man  in  vain. 

Upon  the  whole  it  appears,  that  it  is  eafy  to  be  de¬ 
ceived  unto  an  opinion  of  thefe  dudfs  being  found  where 
they  are  not ;  and  that,  from  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  anatomifts  in  their  fearches  after  them,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  if  there  are  fuch  in  human  fubjetfts,  as  fome 
anatomifls  who  feem  to  be  worthy  credit,  affirm,  that 
they  are  not  univerfal,  but  are  very  rare. 

NOTE  19. 

Thofe  authors,  who  have  faid  that  the  fubftance  of 
the  liver  is  glandulous,  have  been  led  to  it  principally 
from  the  observation,  that  in  morbid  fubjedfs,  particu¬ 
larly  in  fuch  as  have  died  in  dropfies  and  atrophies,  there 
have  been  a  multitude  of  fpheroidal  bodies  found  in  it : 
but,  as  it  appears  by  repeated  and  continual  obfervation 
that  no  fuch  things  are  found  in  the  livers  of  perfons 
who  die  without  thefe  difeafes,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that 
they  are,  when  found,  not  glands,  but  morbid  tumors 
and  tubercles. 
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If  the  liver  of  a  horfe  or  ox  are  examined,  tho* 
they  are  very  large,  and  all  the  parts  are  very  vifible 
and  diftindt  in  them  ;  yet  the  niceft  enquiry  will  not  be 
able  to  difcover  in  them  any  peculiar  and  diftindt  bodies 
wrapped  up  in  their  membranes :  and,  on  the  contrary, 
if  the  tubercles  that  are  found  in  the  livers  of  morbid 
perfons  be  ftridfiy  examined,  they  will  not  be  difficultly 
found  to  be  morbid,  and  quite  out  of  the  courfe  of 
nature.  Our  author  mentions  an  inftance  of  what 
would  have  deceived  many  people,  of  fanguine  imagina¬ 
tions,  into  an  opinion  of  their  having  found  thefe 
glands,  tho’  without  any  real  foundation.  This  was  in 
a  body  he  opened,  in  company  with  Boyer  :  in  this  the 
furface  of  the  liver  fhewed  a  prodigious  number  of 
round  white  bodies  of  various  fizes,  which  appeared 
perfedfly  like  what  many  have  defcribed  as  glands :  the 
fuhjedf:  was  a  woman,  who  had  died  dropfical  j  and 
when  thefe  tubercles  were  opened,  and  their  contents 
examined,  it  was  found  that  they  were  filled  with  a 
matter  as  different  as  well  could  be  from  that  of  the 
liver,  and  much  like '  that  contained  fotnetimes  in 
the  harder  encyfted  tumors,  like  fuet  or  fat. 

The  liver,  in  this  fubjedf,  was  grown  to  twice  its 
natural  dimenfions;  and,  on  opening  it,  a  multitude  of 
the  fame  tubercles  were  found  in  its  fubftance  :  fome  of 
thefe  were  as  big  as  an  egg,  others  fmaller  ;  many  of 
the  fize  of  a  nutmeg.  The  colour  and  whole  appear¬ 
ance  of  all  thefe  was  like  that  of  thofe  on  the  furface, 
very  different  from  that  of  the  liver  ;  and  it  eafily  ap¬ 
peared  that  thefe  tubercles,  tho’  they  were  of  a  roundifh 
figure,  were  not  glands,  but  morbid  tumors,  which 
acidentally  refembled  the  figure  of  glands. 

After  this  he  proceeded  to  examine  carefully  the  like 
bodies,  which  he  found  emulating  the  appearance  of 
glands  in  the  livers  of  diftempered  human  fubjedts,  as 
well  as  quadrupeds,  and  he  always  found  them  of  the 
nature  of  encyfted  tumors  ;  which  kind  of  tumors  will 
rife  in  the  internal  as  well  as  on  the  external  parts,  and 
in  both  have  fo  much  of  the  appearance  of  glands,  that 
it  is  eafy  for  the  unwary  to  be  deceived  by  them. 

There  have  not  been  wanting  others,  who,  having 
found  morbid  vehicles  in  the  liver,  have  fuppofed  them 
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to  be  glands  ;  but  we  {hall  have  cccafion  to  (peak  at 
large  on  a  fubjecSt  of  this  kind  hereafter,  fee  Note  75, 
and  need  therefore  only  obferve  here,  that  this  opinion 
is  equally  erroneous  with  the  other. 

NOTE  19. 

Palfinus,  in  his  Anatomy,  p.  184,  blames  our  author 
for  having  afferted  the  ingrefs  and  egrefs  of  the  bile* * * § 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Verheyen  :  its  ingrefs,  thro5 
the  cyftick  du£t  into  the  cyftis ;  and  its  egrefs,  thro'  tlse 
fame  du£t  into  the  dudfus  cholidocus.  He  calls  in,  to 
the  fupport  of  his  cenfure,  the  names  of  a  great  many 
very  eminent  anatomifts  who  utterly  rejedf  this  fuppo- 
fition,  and  agree  with  Verheyen  ;  who  declares  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  it  is  impoftible  that  the  bile  fhould,  by 
the  fame  dudf,  run  into  the  cyftis,  and  run  out  of  it 
again.  But  Bohn  *  and  Ortlobius  f  have  advanced 
this  opinion,  and  that  on  the  teftimony  of  infallible 
experiments,  which  experiments  our  author  has  re¬ 
peated,  and  found  to  be  juft,  and  the  conclufton  cer¬ 
tain.  Cole  J  alfo,  and  Maur.  Hoffman  §,  and  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  others,  join  in  our  author’s  opinion;  and 
Bianchus  ||  has  abundantly  confirmed  the  truth  and  cer¬ 
tainty  of  it.  It  is  to  he  added  alfo,  that  whatever  may 
be  faid  by  fome,  as  to  the  improbability  of  it,  vi  e  have  all 
the  reafon  in  the  world  to  believe  it  may  be;  fince  we 
fee  the  very  fame  thing  evidently  happen  in  the  veficulas 
leminales. 

NOTE  20. 

As  many  have  found  round  bodies  in  the  liver,  which 
they  have  fuppofed  to  be  glands  ;  fo  fome  alfo  have  met 
with  fuch  in  the  fpleen,  and  have  in  the  fame  manner 
fuppofed  thofe  to  be  glands  alfo :  but  as,  in  regard  to 
thofe  imaginary  glands  of  the  liver,  it  appears  that  they 
have  always  been  found  in  morbid  bodies  ;  fo  a  To, 
thefe  of  the  fpleen  have  been  found  in  fuch  only.  What¬ 
ever  has  been  faid  againft-  the  opinion  of  thefe  tubercles 
in  the  liver  being  real  glands,  is  of  equal  force  here  : 

*  See  Aft.  Erudit.  Leipf.  1682  and  1683, 

■f  See  Hift.  Part.  p.135. 

J  See  De  Secret.  Animal,  p.  133. 

§  See  Idea  Machin.  Corp.  hum,  p.  55. 
jj  See  Hift.  Hepat.  c.  13, 
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nay,  thefe  round  bodies  in  this  part  have  ftill  lefs  tkl& 
to  be  fuppofed  glands,  than  they  might  appear  to  have 
in  the  liver,  ftnce  there  is  no  fecretion  performed  in  the 
liver,  nor  has  it  any  excretory  dudt ;  fo  that  there  can¬ 
not  appear  fo  much  as  a  reafon  why  nature  (hould  have 
placed  glands  there.  There  can,  indeed,  be  no  ufe  of 
glands  where  there  is  no  fecretion  ;  and  nothing  is  a 
more  certain  truth,  than  that  nature  never  made  any 
thing  in  vain.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  Ruyfch, 
in  feveral  of  his  works,  has  proved,  to  demonftration, 
that  thefe  vifcera  are  of  a  vafcular  ftrudfure,  and  that 
there  are  no  true  glands  in  them  :  and  Schelhammer  * 
has  proved,  that  what  Malpighi  has  figured  and  defcribed 
as  the  glands  of  the  fpleen,  hanging  together  like  cluf- 
ters  of  grapes,  is  a  mere  fiction.  See  the  Adenologia, 
S.  365. 

NOTE  21; 

There  is  no  one  of  the  vifcera  the  ufe  of  which  is 
fo  obfcure  as  that  of  the  fpleen,  and,  confequently,  there 
is  none  which  has  given  rife  to  fo  many  different  opi¬ 
nions  of  authors  on  the  occafion.  Many,  who  have 
found  that  it  may  be  taken  out  from  a  living  animal, 
without  its  receiving  any  hurt  by  the  lofs  of  it,  have 
joined  with  Eraftftratus  f  in  fuppofing  it  a  perfe&ly 
ufelefs  and  fuperfluous  part  of  the  frame,  and  have 
even  accufed  nature  of  an  error  in  putting  it  there. 
Others  fuppofe  that  it  is  placed,  as  we  fee  it,  to  keep  up 
the  equilibrium  of  the  body,  and  with  no  other  intent 
or  purpofe.  Some  have  joined  in  the  old  opinion  of 
Hippocrates  and  Ariftotle,  that  it  ferved  to  draw  off  the 
watery  matter  from  the  ftomach  J :  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  antients  have  been  of  the  opinion  of  Galen, 
that  it  was  deftined  as  the  receptacle  of  the  humour 
they  called  atra  bilis,  or  melancholy.  Some  have  fup¬ 
pofed  that  a  kind  of  ferment  or  menftruum,  neceffary 
for  the  operations  of  the  ftomach  in  digeftion,  was 
fecreted  in  the  fpleen,  and  thence  conveyed  into  the 

*  See  Analett.  Anat.  DllTert,  10.  No.  2.2, 
f  See  Galen.  deUfu  Part.  1.  4.  c.  15, 

%  See  Cafp.  Hoffman  de  Ufu  Lienis. 
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ftomach.  Some  have  fuppofed  it  the  origin  of  laughter, 
according  to  the  old  Latin  adage  : 

SpUn  ridere  faciat,  cogit  amare  hepar . 

Others  have  advanced  that  its  life  is  to  infpifiate  the 
blood  :  Havers  *  was  of  opinion,  that  its  office  was  the 
preparation  of  that  mucus  which  is  fecreted  in  the  mu¬ 
cous  glands  of  the  articulations.  Schelhammer  f,  and 
with  him  Liifer  J,  and  feme  of  the  late  Englifh  anato- 
mifts  belide,  as  Purcell  §,  &c.  fuppofe  it  to  be  a  kind 
of  diverticulum  for  the  blood  in  the  more  violent  com¬ 
motions:  and  to  this  Purcell  adds,  that  it  infpiflates  the 
blood  ;  and,  by  means  of  an  acid  of  fome  kind  or  other, 
produces  a  precipitation,  which  ferves  for  the  better 
fecretion  of  the  bile.  Others  have  found  out  other 
imaginary  ufes  for  it ;  an  enumeration  of  which  would 
take  up  more  room  than  the  reader  would  think  it 
worth.  The  opinion  of  our  author  is,  that  its  office  is 
to  fupply  a  particularly  thin  and  fluid  blood  to  the  liver; 
by  means  of  which  the  other  thicker  blood  conveyed 
to  it  from  the  other  parts,  and  from  which  a  fecretion 
of  fo  much  importance  as  that  of  the  bile,  is  to  be 
formed  in  this  denfe  vifeus,  is  rendered  more  fluid  ; 
and  by  this  means  the  fecretion  of  the  bile  is  greatly 
promoted,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  obflruddions  in  the 
liver,  which  would  otherwife  probably  be  very  frequent-, 
and  mult  be  of  bad  confequence,  are  prevented. 

In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  if  the  fplenic  vein 
be  opened  in  a  dog,  or  other  living  animal,  a  thin  and 
florid  blood  always  runs  out  of  it  ;  not  a  thicker  than 
that  of  the  other  veins,  as  the  aflerters  of  the  opinions 
Dioft  received,  as  to  the  ufe  of  this  vifeus,  would  infer. 

NOTE  22. 

As  the  liver  and  fpleen  have  been  declared  by  many 
to  be  glandular  in  their  flru<5fure,  fo  the  kidneys  alfo 
have  been  judged  to  be  fo,  and  that  from  the  fame  erro¬ 
neous  observations.  Tubercles,  which  have  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  glands,  are  Sometimes  found-  in  the  kid- 

*  See  his  Ofteologia. 

'f  Analedt.  DilTert.  Anat.  to,  S,  A.ot 

j  Tratt.  de  Humoribus, 

§  Traft.  de  Cholica. 
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neys ;  and  thence,  as  in  regard  to  the  two  other  vifcera, 
the  whole  fubftance  of  the  kidneys  has  been  judged  to 
be  glandulous.  The  bodies  fuppofed  to  be  glands  in 
the  kidneys,  are  not  univerfal,  or  found  in  all ;  and 
ivhere  they  are  found,  they  are  always  mere  morbid 
tumors.  Sometimes  vehicles  alfo  are  found  in  the  kid¬ 
neys,  and  from  thefe  alfo  they  have  been  fuppofed  to 
be  of  a  glandular  ftru&ure  :  but  what  is  truly  the  ftate, 
m  regard  to  thefe,  will  be  explained  hereafter  in  note 

V  5* 

NOTE  23. 

Scarce  any  thing  has  been  more  obfcure  and  uncer¬ 
tain  than  the  ufe  of  thefe  glands.  The  academy  of 
Bourdeaux  very  laudably  propofed  their  prize  to  the 
perfon  who  ihould  difcover  what  was  their  true  ufe ; 
but,  unfortunately,  there  appeared  no  body  to  claim  the 
reward.  Some  time  after  this,  however,  Valfalva*,  a 
very  eminent  anatomift  of  Bononia,  wrote  to  many 
people,  that  he  had  found  their  real  ufe,  and  had  difco- 
vered  certain  du£ts  palling  from  them,  in  men,  to  the 
epididymides;  and,  in  women,  to  the  ovaria.  He  took 
eare  to  have  the  notice  of  this  difcovery  printed,  and 
promifed  a  difhn£t  treatife  on  the  fubjedt ;  but,  tho’  the  J 
author  lived  fome  years  after  this  promife,  the  treatife  £ 
never  appeared  :  and  we  are  to  add  to  this,  that  no  r 
man  fmce  has  ever  been  able  to  find  the  du£!s  he  fpeaks  i 
of.  There  appears  fufficient  reafon,  from  this,  to  doubt  > 
the  reality  of  thefe  dudfs  ;  and  adding  to  this,  that  thefe  j 
glands  are  very  large  in  the  foetus,  and  gradually  be-  * 
come  fmaller,  as  the  child  grows  towards  maturity,  j 
there  appears  very  little  reafon  to  fuppofe  them  of  ufe  I 
in  generation.  Malpighi  has  given  an  accurate  and  ; 
elegant  account  of  their  ftruBure. 

NOTE  24. 

Authors,  in  general,  fay  there  are  only  three  tunics  or  o 
coats  to  the  urinary  bladder  ;  but  as  Wharton  mentions  t 
a  tunica  c.ellulofa  in  the  mefentery,  and  Ruyfch  and  1 
others  defcribe  a  cellulous  one  alfo  in  the  inteftines,  we  1 , 
are  to  allow  the  fame  reafons  of  force,  and  even  greater,  j 
are  to  be  urged  for  the  eftablifhing  the  do&rine  of  a 
cellulous  coat  in  the  bladder.  It  is  evident,  that  be-  5 

*  See  Vallifneri’s  Hiftor.  Generat.  p.353. 
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tween  the  outer  and  mufcular  coat  there  is  ufually,  if 
not  univerfully,  a  quantity  of  fat,  and  that  often  pretty 
confiderable  ;  and  that  this  is  fecreted  in  peculiar  adi- 
pofe  cells,  and  properly  colleded  and  preferved  in  them, 
as  in  the  other  allowed  membranes  of  this  kind ;  fo 
that,  properly,  we  are  to  allow  four  membranes  to  the 
bladder. 

In  dogs,  and  fome  other  quadrupeds,  indeed,  this 
cellular  membrane  fcarce  comes  in  fight  at  all ;  but  in 
the  human  bladder  it  is  often  confiderable  enough  to 
be  very  obvious.  Its  ufe  feems  to  be  to  defend  the 
bladder  itfelf  from  the  acrimony  of  the  fluid  contained 
in  it. 

'  NOTE  25. 

Many  things  more  there  are  to  be  pointed  out,  in 
regard  to  the  tefticles :  tho’  they  would  fwell  the  enu¬ 
meration  of  their  parts  too  much  to  be  inferred  in  the 
text,  we  may  have  permiflion  to  mention  them  here. 

Morgagni  obferves,  that  the  firft  among  the  earlier 
writers,  who  difeovered  the  fubftance  of  the  tefticles  to 
be  truly  vafcular,  were  Arantius,  Cabrolius,  and  the 
accurate  and  difeerning  Riolanus  ;  but  that  De  Graaf 
firft  demonftrated  the  connections  and  ufes  of  thefe 
veflels.  The  vafcular  fubftance  is  extreme  clearly  dif- 
tinguifhable  in  the  tefticles  of  the  tortoife  *,  the  boar  f , 
the  ram  J,  and  the  dormoufe  §. 

We  are  to  obferve  alfo,  that  the  fpermatick  arteries 
do  not  always  arife  from  the  aorta  ;  but  the  left  fome- 
times  from  the  emulgent,  and  not  unfrequently  both 
from  the  hypogaftricks  ||.  This  feems  not  to  have  been 
difeovered  by  thofe  who  tell  us,  that  the  fpermatick 
arteries  have  been  found  wholly  wanting  in  fome  fub- 
jects.  De  Graaf  juftly  calls  thefe  triflers  on  fuch  fub- 
jeCfs  f[.  Lealis  and  Schrader  **  alfo  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  fpermatick  arteries,  before  they  reach  the  tef- 

*  See  Ruyfch’s  Adverf.  Anat.  4. 

t  See  Schelhammer’s  Analett.  DilT.  12. 

J  See  Lealis  de  Part.  General. 

§  See  De  Graaf  and  Chefelden. 

||  See  Nicolaus’s  Dirett.  Vafor. 

f  See  De  Viror.  Org.  Generat, 

**  See  Qbferv.  Anat, 
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tides*  communicate  by  anaflomofes  ;  but  no  body,  be- 
fide  themfelves,  have  been  able  to  make  this  out  *. 

The  firft  defcription  of  thefe  arteries  we  feem  to 
owe  to  Andromachus  f.  Morgagni  obferves,  that  the 
tunica  albuginea  of  the  teflicles  may  be  eafily  feparated 
into  two  ;  and  Teichmeir  declares,  that  it  truly  confifts 
of  three,  namely,  a  tendinous  one,  a  vafcular  one,  and 
a  nervous  one  J. 

NOTE  26. 

The  difpofition  of  the  tefticles  and  epididymides  is 
not  always  regular  or  certain.  Our  author  obferved  a 
very  peculiar  manner  of  it,  in  a  fubjedt  publickly  dif¬ 
fered  at  Helmtladt:  in  this  fubjedf  the  left  tefticle  was 
not  in  the  fcrotum,  but  in  the  abdomen  j  but  that  not 
in  the  pelvis  at  the  fide  of  the  bladder,  where  other 
anatomifts  have  ufuaily  found  it  on  this  cccafion,  but 
in  that  part  where,  in  other  fubjedls,  the  fpermatick 
velfels  pafs  out  of  the  abdomen.  It  was  alfo  much 
fmaller  than  the  other,  and  had  no  epididymis.  See 
its  figure  in  Tab,  6.  Fig.  25,  m.  The  epididymis  made 
its  way  thro’  the  mufcles  of  the  abdomen,  where  the 
fpermatick  velfels  ufuaily  pafs  out  toward  the  fcrotum, 
and  extended  itfelf  thro’  the  left  groin,  as  far  as  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  fcrotum.  From  the  end  of  the  epi¬ 
didymis  the  vas  deferens  was  again  turned  upwards,  and 
entered  the  belly  near  the  epididymis,  palling  thro’  the 
groin,  and  then  thro’  the  mufcles  of  the  abdomen, 
whence  it  palled  in  the  ufual  way  to  the  left  veficulae 
feminales.  This  difpofition  of  the  parts,  and  the  fingu- 
lar  divifion  of  the  velfels,  are  carefuliy  exprelfed  in  the 
figure. 

NOTE  27. 

Lealis  has  figured  the  veficulas  feminales  as  termw 
noting  in  the  urethra,  by  one  common  duel ;  and  Boer- 
haave  takes  this  upon  credit  from  him  §  :  and  fome  of 
the  French  anatomifts  have  done  the  fame,  obferving 
in  their  writings,  that  the  veficulae  have  more  frequent¬ 
ly  only  one  fuch  paffage  than  two.  But  our  author,  on 

*  See  Heucher’s  Diflertat. 

•f*  See  Inftitut.  Anatom,  p.  37, 

j  See  Anthropology,  p.  171. 

§  See  InftitutyMed,  Ed,  alter,  S,  148*. 
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the  contrary,  aflerts,  that  in  all  the  bodies  he  differed, 
he  always  found  them  two.  He  kept  by  him  feveral 
preparations  alfo,  fome  injected  and  dried,  and  others 
preferved  in  fpirits,  of  the  parts  in  their  utmoft  perfec¬ 
tion  ;  in  all  which  the  ducts  into  the  urethra  were  two  : 
and  his  auditors,  to  whom  he  always  demonfbrated 
thefe  du£ts  as  two,  found  it  ever  fo,  and  faw  the  two 
orifices  which  he  pointed  out  to  them. 

The  anatomifts,  in  general,  alfo  are  of  this  opinion  ; 
fo  that  all  that  can  be  properly  ailerted  from  Lealis’s 
account  is,  that  tho’  thefe  dudts  are  naturally  and  gene¬ 
rally  two,  yet  it  is  poffible  fuch  a  variation  from  the 
Ordinary  courfe  of  nature  may  happen,  as  that  there 
may  be  but  one  ;  and  that  the  particular  fubjedt,  from 
which  he  made  his  obfervations,  had  it  fo.  Thofe  who 
have  adopted  his  opinion,  fhould  however  have  exa¬ 
mined  a  variety  of  fubjedts  themfelves,  which  would 
have  prevented  their  delivering  it  fo  freely  in  his  words. 
It  is  very  eafy  to  fuppofe  that  people,  not  much  ufed  to 
diffedlion,  might  be  able  to  find  but  one  ;  but  an  ac- 
tuftomed  eye  will  almoft  always  fee  more. 

NOTE  28. 

Our  author,  in  the  preface  to  the  fecond  edition  of 
this  work,  obferves,  that  in  the  very  laft  fubjedt  that 
had  at  that  time  fallen  under  his  examination,  he  had 
Founds  on  difledting  the  parts  of  generation,  befide  the 
ligamentum  fufpenforium  of  the  penis,  two  other  lateral 
ligaments,  very  like  the  fufpenforium  in  all  refpedls  : 
thefe  arofe,  on  each  fide,  from  the  offa  pubis,  a  little 
above  the  origin  of  the  mufeuli  ereclores  penis ;  and 
were  inferted  into  the  Tides  of  the  corpora  cavernofa  of 
the  penis,  above  the  place  of  the  infertion  of  the  fame 
mufcles.  A  multitude  of  (ubfequent  diiledtions,  how¬ 
ever,  in  which  the  author  carefully  fearched  after  thefe 
ligaments,  gave  him  no  more  than  two  farther  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  feeing  them  ;  and  in  both  thefe  they  were 
much  fmaller  and  weaker,  than  in  the  fubjedt  in  which 
they  were  firft  obferved.  From  this,  therefore,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  they  are  not  general  or  univerfal  parts  ;  but 
rather  accidental  ones,  appearing  but  now  and  then,  as 
is  the  cafe  in  many  of  the  minutiae  of  anatomy,  efta- 
blifhed  too  freely  as  general  by  authors. 
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N  O  T  E  29. 

Chefelden,  in  the  firft  edition  of  his  Anatomy,  p. 
160.  much  doubts  the  exiftence  of  the  glandulse  Cow- 
peri,  affirming,  very  frankly,  that,  in  all  his  difle&ions, 
he  had  never  been  able  to  find  them.  He  adds,  that 
unlefs  thefe  glands  were  a  mere  invention  of  Cowper’s, 
it  appears  probable,  that  what  Cowper  faw  was  only 
fome  little  glandulae,  diftended  by  the  morbid  ftate  of 
the  fubjedt  ;  or  that  they  were  a  mere  lufus  natures^  in 
fome  one  body  which  Cowper  happened  to  examine; 
as  fuch  lufus ,  he  obferves,  are  more  common  in 
regard  to  the  glands  than  to  any  other  part  of  the 
body. 

Such  is  the  cenfure  on  Cowper  in  his  pupil’s  firft  edi¬ 
tion  ;  but  in  his  third  edition  of  the  fame  work  we  find 
all  this  omitted.  One  might  have  expected  from  this 
to  have  been  informed,  that  he  had  fince  found  thefe 
glands,  which  he  at  that  time  fo  much  doubted  the 
exiftence  of  in  fome  other  bodies ;  but  this  does  not 
appear.  He  does  not  fay  he  had  feen  any  thing  more 
of  them  then,  than  when  he  wrote  fo  freely  againft 
them  :  he  only  fays,  in  this  edition,  that  Cowper  de- 
feribes  three  fuch  glands,  p.  294.  It  is  reafonable, 
therefore,  to  fuppofe,  that  tho’  he  does  not  chufe  fo 
.  flatly  to  deny  their  exiftence  any  longer,  he  had  not, 
however,  at  that  time  feen  them.  Morgagni,  how¬ 
ever,  affirms,  that  he  had  found  them  in  a  number  of 
bodies  ;  and  that  they  were  fometimes  of  the  fize  of  a 
kidney-bean,  or  larger,  fometimes  fmaller  :  but  he  ac¬ 
knowledges  alfo,  that  he  very  frequently  could  not  find 
them  in  his  diifeclions,  tho’  he  took  the  utmoft  pains  in 
fearching  for  them  *. 

NOTE  30. 

The  exiftence  of  the  membrane  called  hymen  in 
women,  has  been  greatly  difputed  by  the  medical 
writers  of  almoft  all  times,  fince  the  firft  mention  of  it. 
There  were  many  who,  very  early  in  the  difeovery, 
denied  that  there  was  any  fuch  part  ;  and  there  are 
many  who  continue  to  do  fo  at  this  time  ;  and  many  s 
others  who,  tho’  they  w;ll  not  deny  but  that  the  autho'rs  ; 

*  See  his  Adverf.  Anat,  4.  p.  2  5. 
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©f  reputation,  who  declare  they  have  found  it,  have 
really  feen  a  membrane  in  this  part,  aflert  that  it  is  not 
univerfal,  but  was  a  mere  accidental  thing  in  thofe  par¬ 
ticular  fubjecfts.  It  fhould  appear,  however,  to  every 
pradfifed  anatomift,  that  all  thefe,  as  well  the  doubters 
of  the  exiftence  of  the  hymen,  as  the  abfolute  denyers 
of  it,  have  only  been  prefent  at  the  difi'edfions  of  fe¬ 
males  who  had  had  commerce  with  men  ;  for  had  they 
examined  the  parts  in  young  girls,  and  fuch  as  had  not 
been  lain  with,  they  could  not  have  miffed  finding  it. 
Our  author,  whofe  fidelity  is  no  more  to  be  queftioned 
than  his  accuracy,  declares,  that  in  the  courfe  of  his 
difiedlions  he  had  opened  many  young  female  fubjedls; 
and  that  in  all  thefe,  whether  juft  born,  a  few  weeks 
old,  a  few  months,  or  even  as  far  as  to  thofe  of  fix  * 
years,  always,  and  ufually  as  far  as  to  fourteen,  he 
found  it.  He  has  given  defcriptions  and  figures  of  the 
part  in  the  German  Ephemerides,  7  and  8  ;  and  the 
world  has  received  what  he  has  delivered  on  the  fubjedt 
as  it  ought.  In  females  of  thefe  ages  he  alledges,  that 
he  always  has  found  a  membranous  body,  ferving  to 
render  the  orifice  of  the  vagina  narrower  ;  and  that  it 
was  fometimes  annular,  and  fometimes  femi  circular  or 
femi-lunar  :  fo  that  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  fuppofed  a 
lufus  nature,  or  an  accident  from  a  morbid  ftate  in  the 
bodies  it  is  found  in. 

It  is  to  be  acknowledged,  that  it  is  rarely  met  with 
in  women  at  the  age  of  maturity  ;  and  there  are  feveral 
very  obvious  reafons  why  it  is  not.  Among  the  authors 
who  have  always  pofitively  afferted  the  exiftence  of  this 
membrane,  we  are  to  reckon  Wier  *,  Riolan,  De  Graaf, 
Swammerdam,  Morgagni,  and  Santorini ;  and  to  thefe, 
and  a  long  lift  that  might  be  added,  we  are  to  join  Ve- 
falius,  as  more  than  a  common  evidence  :  this  author 
had  a  long  time  denied  its  exifience  ;  but  after  he  had 
examined  fome  younger  fubjedfs,  and  women  who  were 
truly  virgins,  he  acknowledged  it. 

*  See  his  Obf.  Med.  p.  95,  and  99  5  and  his  book  De  Praefcig. 

Pcem,  1.  3.  c.  19. 
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NOTE  31. 

The  thicknefs  of  the  womb,  in  women  big  with 
child,  has  been  a  fubjedt  of  much  difpute.  Many  of 
the  medical  writers,  in  particular  Mauriceau  * * * §  and 
Dionis  f,  have  aflerted,  that  the  fubftance  of  the  uterus 
is  thinner  in  women  who  are  big,  than  in  fuch  as  are 
not  fo ;  declaring  it  impoilible  that  the  uterus  fhoyld  be 
fo  amazingly  diftended  as  it  is,  toward  the  end  of  the 
time,  without  a  diminution  of  its  thicknefs.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  Daventer  has  bellowed  a  whole  chap¬ 
ter  to  prove  the  falfity  of  that  opinion  J  :  and  our  au¬ 
thor,  after  a  careful  difTe£tion  and  flri£l  examination  of 
feveral  women,  who  had  died  in  different  flages  of 
pregnancy,,  and  after  opening  the  uterus  in  women  who 
had  died  in  parturition,  and  others  who  had  died  foon 
after,  does  affert  alfo,  that  in  thefe  feveral  obfervations 
he  never  had  found  the  uterus  at  all  thinner  than  in  its 
common  Hate,  but  very  often  confiderably  thicker. 
Our  author  was  particularly  flrong  in  thus  opinion,  after 
the  publickly  opening  three  bodies  at  Helmftadt,  in  the 
compafs  of  one  year,  all  in  a  fituation  to  determine  it ; 
two  of  them  having  died  in  labour,  and  the  third  frcni 
a  wound  in  the  head,  near  the  time  §. 

It  was  objedled  to  him,  however,  by  a  perfon  of 
erudition,  that,  in  regard  to  thefe  cafes,  poffibly  there 
might  have  been  an  uncommon  quantity  of  blood 
diredkd  toward  the  uterus  about  the  time  of  parturi¬ 
tion,  by  which  it  might  be  at  that  time  fwelled  to  the 
thicknefs,  which  he  found  equal  to  its  natural  one,  out 
of  a  f,  ate  of  pregnancy  ;  but  that,  at  other  times  of  the 
period,  this  might  not  be  the  cafe,  but  the  uterus  might 
be  thinner  than  ufual,  as  others  had  afferted.  This 
doubt  was,  however,  foon  after  cleared  up  by  the  dif- 
fedlion  of  a  woman,  who  had  died  by  a  fhot  in  the 
eighth  month  ;  fo  that  the  time  of  her  labour  was  not 
near.  She  had  been  in  perfect!  health  before,  and  bad 
died  indantly  of  the  wound  :  in  this  fubjecl,  therefore, 
there  could  have  been  nothing  of  this  particular  deriva- 

*  Traite  des  Maladies  des  Femmes  grofles. 

+  See  his  Surgery,  and  his  book  De  Arte  Obftetric. 

J  See  his  Operat.  Chirurg.  c.  8. 

§  See  Ad,  Nat,  Curiof,  vpl.  j.  p.  406, 
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tion  of  blood  to  the  uterus  3  yet  in  her  the  fubftance 
of  the  womb  was  as  thick  as  in  others  in  the  different 
periods  of  pregnancy,  or  at  the  time  of  delivery. 

Befide  the  authors  cited  bv  Daventer,  in  countenance 
of  this  opinion,  and  thofe  mentioned  by  our  author  in 
the  Afta  Curioforum,  where  he  treats  of  this  fubjedt, 
Morgagni,  Littre,  Voglius,  Santorini,  Vaterus,  and  a 
number  of  others,  join  in  it. 

We  are  to  add  alfo  on  this  occafion,  thatRuyfch  has 
difcovered  and  figured  certain  feries  of  fpiral  or  orbi¬ 
cular  flefhy  fibres  in  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  of  child¬ 
bearing  women,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  a 
new  orbicular  mufcle  of  the  uterus  *.  He  declares  the 
ufe  of  this  mufcle  to  be  for  the  expulfion  of  the  pla¬ 
centa,  after  the  child  is  born.  He  adds,  on  this  occa¬ 
fion,  that  the  placenta  fhould  never  be  torn  away  by 
force  ;  but  that,  if  it  does  not  follow  on  a  flight  pull, 
it  is  to  be  left  ’till  it  is  protruded  in  a  great  meafure  by 
the  force  of  this  new  mufcle.  In  this,  however,  our 
author  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  greatly  affiffed  by  the 
general  ftru&ure  and  adlion  of  the  whole  uterus. 

NOTE  32. 

The  medical  writers  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to 
the  origin  and  fource  of  the  menflrual  difcharges,  fome 
afferting  that  they  are  from  the  womb,  others  that  they 
are  only  from  the  vagina.  Morgagni  f  recites  a  long 
catalogue  of  authors  of  each  of  the  two  opinions  :  he 
adds,  from  his  own  obfervations,  that  all  the  blood 
thus  evacuated  is  often  immediately  from  the  fundus  of 
the  uterus,  but  that  it  never  is  from  the  vagina.  Our 
author  joins  alfo  in  his  opinion,  and  obferves,  that,  in 
two  fubjedfs  he  had  differed  at  a  proper  time  for 
this  observation,  he  faw  that  the  blood  came  only 
from  the  bottom  of  the  uterus ;  and,  by  a  gentle 
preffure,  could  force  out  a  few  drops  of  it  from  the 
fame  foraminula,  which  were  (fill  unclofed,  and  fuffi- 
ciently  confpicuous.  Littre  alfo,  by  very  circumftantial 
obfervations,  proves  the  flowing  of  this  blood  from  the 
uterus  i  as  do  alfo  Graffius  and  Santorini.  Of  the 

*  See  Adverf.  Anat.  Dec.  3  j  as  alfo  his  peculiar  treatife  on  this 
fubjedt,  publifhed  in  Holland  ;  and  Vater’s  epiftle  to  Ruyfch. 

f  See  Adverf.  Anat.  1.  p.45. 
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modern  writers  of  reputation,  there  is  only  *  one  who 
advances  that  this  blood  is  difcharged  from  the  vagina 
alone,  not  from  the  uterus.  He  adds,  that  he  has  evi¬ 
dently  feen  this  to  be  the  cafe  in  feveral  diftedftons. 
From  the  obfervations  of  this  author,  however,  which 
feem  fuch  as  may  be  depended  upon,  and  for  fome  other 
pretty  obvious  reafons,  it  appears  to  our  author,  that 
nature  does  not  limit  herfelf  to  either  of  thefe  fources 
fingly  and  invariably  ;  but  that,  in  fome  cafes,  the  dif- 
charge  is  from  the  vagina  alone,  in  moft  from  the  ute¬ 
rus  alone,  and  in  fome  from  both  jointly.  In  this  cpi- 
nion  alfo  are  Friend,  Morgagni,  and  Vater. 

NOTE  33. 

The  greater  number  of  anatomical  and  medical 
writers  have  joined  with  Hornius,  De  Graaf,  Steno, 
Kerkring,  and  others,  in  the  opinion  that  the  little 
veficles,  obferved  in  the  ovaries  of  women,  are  real  and 
proper  ova,  or  eggs,  in  which  the  firft  rudiments  of 
the  foetus  are  delineated  :  but  a  great  many  of  the  more 
eminent  ones,  as  Morgagni,  Vailifneri,  Santorini,  Pai- 
ton,  and  Malpighi,  not  only  make  a  doubt  whether 
thefe  veficles  are  real  eggs,  but  attempt  to  prove  that 
the  true  and  real  ovula  are  extremely  minute,  and  are 
contained  in  the  fubftance  of  thofe  yellow  glandiform 
bodies,  and  grow  fo  as  to  become  by  degrees  vifible, 
after  impregnation :  whereas  thefe  veficulae,  tho’  ufually 
efteemed  eggs,  in  reality  decreafe,  not  increafe,  after 
impregnation  ;  ferving  for  the  nutrition  of  the  real 
foetus,  or  real  ovulum,  and  promoting  its  expaufion, 
its  accretion,  and  its  feparation.  This  is  a  fubje£t 
worthy  of  the  moft  careful  enquiry.  Notwithftanding, 
however,  that  moft  cf  the  modern  anatomifts  and  phy- 
iiologifts  have  fubfcribed  to  the  dodlrine  of  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  man  from  an  egg,  there  are  not  wanting, 
befide  Diemerbroek,  Lamy,  and  Du  Verney,  feveral 
who  are  abfoiutely  againft  the  fyftem.  Vidufliusf  and 
Voglius+,  ot  the  Italians,  and  La  Motte  §  among  the 
F rench,  declare  againft  it ;  but  they  have  been  elaborate- 

*  Govey’s  Veritable  Chirurg.  p.  398. 

■f  See  his  Motiv.  de  Dub.  Veneze. 

J  See  his  Anthropogenia. 

§  See  Differtation  fur  la  Generate  Paris,, 
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ly  anfwered  by  Morgagni*,  Santorini  f,  and  Nigrifol  J, 
who  has  wrote  profefledly  and  largely  on  generation  ;  as 
alfo  by  Vallifneri  §,  Paiton  ||,  and  others,  who  are  equal¬ 
ly  againft  the  fyflem  eftablilhed  by  Lewenhoek,  in  con- 
fequence  of  his  microfcopical  difcoveries  of  the  gene¬ 
ration  of  the  human  frame  being  from  the  animalcules, 
which  are  found  living  in  the  femen  mafculinum  of 
animals.  To  this  we  are  to  add  alfo,  that  a  very  late 
writer,  Mr.  Needham,  deservedly  famous  for  his  mi¬ 
crofcopical  difcoveries,  by  feveral  experiments  made  in 
concert  with  Mr.  De  BufFon  of  Paris,  as  well  as  feveral 
others  of  his  own  attempts,  has  endeavoured  to  prove  the 
impoflibility  of  the  generation  of  the  human  frame  from 
thefe  animalcules,  by  proving  that  they  do  not  exift  as  ani¬ 
malcules  in  the  femen,  while  in  the  veffels  of  the  male, 
or  in  the  due  courfe  of  impregnation  ;  but  that  they  are 
produced  in  that  fluid,  in  confequence  of  its  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air,  loflng  its  texture,  and  undergoing  the 
fame  fort  of  alteration  that  happens  in  the  infufions  of 
feeds  and  plants,  in  which  animalcules  of  the  fame  kind 
with  thofe  in  the  femen  mafculinum  of  animals  are  af¬ 
terwards  found.  He  obferves,  that  the  production  of 
thefe  animalcules  in  the  male  femen  is  very  fudden,  and 
in  thefe  infufions  is  longer  about ;  but  that  the  anima’s 
exifl:  in  neither  before  the  expofure  to  the  air,  and  the 
alteration  of  their  texture.  This  account  is  publifned 
in  a  late  number  of  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions  :  its 
author  eflabhfhes  a  very  extenflve  fyftem,  a  point  which 
does  not  at  all  fall  under  our  coniideration  here  ;  but  if 
there  be  certainty  in  the  fa <£f  which  he  alTerts,  it  evi¬ 
dently  ferves  the  purpofe  of  this  quotation,  that  is,  to 
prove  that  the  animalcu lse  in  the  femen  do  not  become 
the  foetus  afterwards. 

NOTE  34. 

Drake’s  figure  of  the  Fallopian  rube  is  taken  into 
our  Plate  3.  Fig.  10.  But  as  our  author  in  the  year 
1719,  in  a  publick  difleCfion  of  a  female  fubjeef,  after. 

*  See  Adverf.  Anat.  variis  in  lccis. 

4  See  Obferv.  Anatom. 

4  See  his  Confider.  intorn.  della  General. 

§  See  l’Hiflor.  de  Generat. 

||  See  Difcor.  della  Generate, 
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having  thrown  fame  crude  mercury  into  the  right  fper- 
matick  vein,  the  lower  part  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  with 
the  ligamentum  latum,  being  tied,  to  prevent  the  mer¬ 
cury  making  its  way  into  the  other  vefTels  of  the  ute- 
rus,  found,  and  demonfirated  to  his  audience,  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  vefTels,  elegantly  and  diflindtly  purfuing  very 
different  courfes  from  thofe  laid  down  by  authors ;  a 
figure  of  the  whole  part,  as  feen  on  this  occafion,  is 
alfo  given  in  the  fame  Plate,  Fig.  n.  It  was  obferve- 
able,  that  after  the  mercury  had,  in  this  beautiful  man¬ 
ner,  filled  the  vefTels  which  thus  beautifully  and  copi- 
oufly  furrounded  the  Fallopian  tube,  it  made  its  way 
into  the  cavity  of  the  tube  itfelf 5  whence  it  is  evident,,  l 
that  thefe  vefTels  communicate  with  the  cavity  of  the 
tube,  and  are  deffined  to  fecrete  a  liquor  for  the  lubri¬ 
cating  its  inner  furface. 

NOTE  35. 

The  uterus  is  the  part  deffined  by  nature  for  the  re-  ■ 
ception  of  the  fcetus,  and  in  which  it  is  to  take  its  1 
growth  and  nourifhment,  ’till  the  time  of  its  birth  ;  but  .1 
there  have  been  many  inilances  of  foetus’s  receiving 
nourifhment  and  growth  out  of  the  uterus :  thefe  are  ; 
unqueflionable ;  and  one  firfl  thing  that  is  evinced  by  k 
them  is  the  abfurdity  of  the  old  doctrine,  that  the  9 
child  was  formed  in  the  womb  of  a  mixture  of  the  male  : 
and  female  feminal  fluids  made  there.  This  was  an  a 
opinion  originally  of  the  antients ;  but  too  many  of  the  4 
moderns  had  given  into  it,  till  obfervations  like  thefe,  t 
and  other  fuch  reafons  convinced  them.  Voglius,  in  i 
his  Anthropogenia,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  foetus  is  j 
formed  of  the  very  fubftance  of  the  womb,  by  a  kind  r 
of  elongation  :  this  is  alfo  equally  refuted  by  the  fame  $ 
obfervations  and  it  is  Efficiently  and  plainly  proved  that  f 
the  true  beginning  of  the  formation  of  the  foetus  is  in  r 
the  ovary;  that  it  is  there  impregnated  by  the  more  • 
fine  or  volatile  part  of  the  fernen  mafculinum  ;  and  : 
that,  after  this,  its  natural  courfe  is  down  into  the  ute-?  • 
rus,  which  is  the  place  allotted  for  its  reception  and  1 
nutrition  ;  hut  that,  from  different  caufes,  it  may  hap-  j< 
pen,  and  fometimes  does,  fo  that  the  impregnated  em¬ 
bryo  flays  in  its  place,  or  flops  in  its  paffage  to  the  J 
nterus :  in  this  cafe  the  Icetus  fo|netimes  cannot  extri-  i 
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cate  itfelf  out  of  the  ovary  ;  but  fometimes,  and  that 
more  frequently,  it  ftops  in  the  Fallopian  tube,  where 
it  receives  nutrition,  and  grows  to  its  due  period,  or 
nearly  fo  :  but,  in  this  cafe,  it  is  impoflible  itfhould  be 
born  in  the  natural  way.  Magnetus  *  has  given  hifto- 
ries  of  cafes  of  both  thefe  kinds  ;  and  as  to  the  foetus’s 
found  in  the  Fallopian  tube,  Dionis  f  and  AneilusJ 
give  feveral  cafes  of  them  :  and  experience  is  continually 
turnijfihin2  us  with  more  cafes,  in  which  the  foetus  has 
been  retained  in  the  ovary.  We  have  the  fame  alfo, 
in  VieufTens  §,  Littri  (|,  and  others;  and  StraufHus 
Bayle  Saviard  ft,  Courtial  ff,  Bianchus  §§,  and 
Calvus  |j|),  give  inftances  of  the  foetus’s  in  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen,  as  well  from  themfelves  as  from  the 
writings  of  others ;  but,  in  moft  of  thefe,  there 
is  fome,  miftake  to  be  fufpefted.  The  French  alfo  have 
publifhed  fome  cafes  of  this  kind  in  the  year  1722.  To 
the  lift  of  thofe  who  mention  foetus’s  receiving  their 
growth  in  the  Fallopian  tubes,  we  are  to  add  Riola- 
rusOT,  Elfholtzius*f,  Buftiere  ,  Littre*§,  Du  Ver- 
pey  *||,  and  Cyprianus  ;  and  a  famous  example  of  it 
alfo  from  Santorini  and  another  from  Paiton.  Moft 
of  the  extra-uterine  foetus’s  are,  indeed,  lodged  in  the 
Fallopian  tube;  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that  Came- 
rarius’s  ftory  of  a  foetus  retained  forty-fix  years  in  the 
mother,  and  a  multitude  of  others  of  a  like  kind,  all 
have  this  accident  for  their  origin.  The  fa  ft  is  indis¬ 
putable,  that  the  foetus  may,  and  frequently  does,  receive 
its  growth  and  nourifhment  out  of  the  womb.  Vallifneri 
has  written  a  treatife  on  generation  in  the  Italian,  that 
is  very  worthy  the  careful  perufal  of  every  body  who 
would  enquire  into  this  fubjeft. 

*  Theatr.  Anat.  T.  2.  p.  140.  and  Bibl.  Chirurg.  T.  2.  p.  131.  where 

the  whole  is  repeated. 

"f  D./Tertation  fur  la  Generation  deJ’Homme. 

$  Suite  de  la  nouvelle  Method  de  guerir  fiftules  lachrymal. 

§  Differt.  de  Struct.  &  ufu  uteri. 

||  Memoirs,  Paris  1701.  Hiftor.  Foetus  MulT. 

**  Hift.  Anat.  Gravid.  'ft'  Obferv.  Chirurg. 

tt  Obf.  Anat.  §§  Theatr.  Anat. 


Obferv,  Anat, 


Anthropograph. 

*1  See  Philof.  Tranf.  1694. 
*l|  Epift.  de  Fcetu. 

^*  Difc.  della  Gener. 
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N  O  T  E  S. 

N  O  T  E  36.  '■ 

It  is  a  queftion  much  difputed  among  the  anatomical 
writers,  whether  there  be  a  reciprocal  circulation  of  the 
blood  between  the  mother  and  the  foetus.  Moft  of 
them  either  deny,  or  at  leaft  doubt  it :  but  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  Cowper,  after  ipjedfing  crude  mercury* 
into  the  umbilical  arteries  of  the  fcetus,  faw  it  enter 
into  the  veins  of  the  uterus  of  the  mother.  And  Vie- 
ufTens,  on  the  other  hand,  found  the  mercury,  which 
he  had  thrown  into  the  carotid  arteries  of  a  bitch  big 
with  puppies,  not  only  made  its  way  into  all  the  limbs, 
and  all  the  vifcera  of  the  creature,  but  reached  to  the 
puppies  in  her  uterus ;  and  that  all  their  internal  as  well 
as  external  parts,  and  even  the  very  cutis  itfelf,  (hewed, 
ill  a  very  beautiful  manner,  the  mercury  thrown  into 
the  vefTels  of  the  parent  animal  f .  Mery  alfo  confirms 
this  reciprocal  circulation,  by  a  very  lingular  inftance  in 
the  human  frame  :  it  is  of  a  woman  who  was  inftanta- 
neoufly  killed  by  a  fall,  in  the  iaft  month  of  her  time.' 
In  the  diiiedtion  of  the  body,  the  cavity  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  was  found  full  of  blood  ;  and  the  blood-veffeis,  as 
well  thofe  belonging  to  the  woman  as  thofe  of  the 
foetus,  which  was  dead  alfo,  were  all  empty.  The 
placenta,  all  this  while,  was  whole  and  unhurt,  and 
adhered  to  the  uterus  ;  and  there  was  not  the  leaf!  ef~ 
fufion  of  blood  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  J.  It  were 
much  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  author  of  this  lingular 
hiftory  had  told  us  what  veffels  they  were  in  the  abdo¬ 
men  that  were  broken,  and  made  the  effufion  of  the 
blood. 

To  alb  this  we  are  to  add  an  obfervation  of  our 

author’s  own,  which  tends  not  a  little  to  the  fetting 
*  ... 

this  in  a  proper  light.  In  a  difledtion  of  a  body  in  pub- 
lick,  before  Dr  Wagner  and  the  reft  of  the  college  at 
Helmftadt,  which  was  of  a  woman,  who  had  been  big 
with  two  children  :  one  of  thefe  had  been  brought  forth 

*  t 

*  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,  T.  54.  See  alfo  A&.  Erudit, 
Lipf.  1699. 

j-  Manget’s  Theatr.  Anat.  T.  2.  p.  139.  The  author  gives  no 
reafon  for  his  chufing  to  throw  in  the  mercury  at  the  carotids. 

|  See  Memoirs  of  the  Paris  Acad.  1708,  See  alfo  Mery’s  ac¬ 
count  of  a  fcetus  v/ithout  a  heart,  1720, 

#  alive ; 
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alive ;  but  a  violent  haemorrhage  of  the  uterus  coming 
on,  the  woman  had  died  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  not 
delivered  of  the  other.  On  the  opening  the  body,  at 
the  diftance  of  a  few  hours  from  the  death,  the  blood- 
veffels  were  found  empty;  and,  on  opening  the  womb, 
the  placenta,  which  had  belonged  to  the  child  that  was 
born,  was  found  in  great  part  loofened  from  the  uterus ; 
but  that  of  the  other  fcetus,  yet  in  the  womb,  faff  and 
uninjured  :  from  the  feparation  of  the  former  had  doubt- 
lefs  proceeded  the  haemorrhage,  which  had  killed  the 
woman.  After  examination  of  the  tunics,  or  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  foetus  left  in  the  womb,  which  were  yet 
whole  and  unhurt,  our  author  proceeded  to  open  the 
fcetus,  to  fhew  to  his  audience  the  parts  different  in 
that  ftate  from  what  they  are  in  an  adult ;  and  on  open¬ 
ing  it,  he  found  no  blood  in  it,  either  in  the  heart,  or 
in  the  larger  veffels  :  whence  he  urges,  that  the  blood 
of  this  foetus  had  paffed  thro’  the  umbilical  veffels  to 
the  placenta  and  uterus  of  the  parent,  and  had  been 
evacuated,  together  with  the  mother’s  blood,  from  the 
u*terus.  Rauholt*  and  Morgagni  J  are  alfo  on  the  fide 
of  this  reciprocal  circulation  of  the  blood,  between  the 
mother  and  the  fcetus.  It  appears  highly  probable, 
that,  in  cafes  of  twins,  the  veffels  of  the  placenta  do 
not  communicate  with  one  another ;  tho’  the  placenta 
are  grown  into  one,  as  is  often  the  cafe.  Our  author 
prepared  two  of  thefe  placenta,  thus  growing  together, 
into  the  veffels  of  one  of  which  he  had  thrown  a  wax 
injection  :  thefe  were  perfedlly  filled  by  it ;  but  no  part 
of  it  had  made  its  way  into  the  veffels  of  the  other 
placenta. 

NOTE  37. 

That  the  fcetus,  while  in  the  womb,  does  really  re¬ 
ceive  nutrition  by  the  mouth,  is  evident  from  an  obfer- 
vation  made  twice  fucceffively  in  the  publick  fchools  at 
Altorff.  The  author  had  received  a  perfedl  fcetus,  taken 
from  a  cow  in  the  winter-feafon  :  the  membranes  were 
unhurt,  and  the  uterus  of  the  cow  was  brought  with  it. 
The  liquor  amnii  all  about  the  fcetus  was  frozen  ;  and  the 
fame  liquor,  in  the  fame  congealed  or  frozen  ftate,  was 

*  See  Memoirs  of  the  Paris  Academy,  1714. 

J  See  Adverf.  Anat.  4.  p,  82. 
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found  alfo  In  the  mouth,  the  cefophagus,  ahd  the  ft®- 
maCh  of  the  calf,  forming  one  continued  quantity  of 
ice  with  that  formed  of  the  circumambient  fluid,  and 
was  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  finger  in  the  oefophagus. 
The  fame  obfervation  he  alfo  made  publick  another 
winter  on  another  foetus,  brought  to  him  at  the  fame 
period,  with  its  membranes  and  the  uterus  about  it.  Ill 
this  alfo  the  congealed  fluid  made  one  continued  body, 
from  the  external  mafs  to  the  ftomach  of  the  creature ; 
fo  that  there  remains  no  doubt  of  the  liquor,  found  in 
the  ftomach  of  a  fcetus  about  its  full  period,  being  the 
fame  with  the  liquor  amnii  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  there 
is  communication  between  them.  Nor  is  it,  indeed*  j 
probable,  that  fo  large  a  quantity  of  this  liquor,  as  is  j 
ufually  found  in  the  ftomach  of  a  foetus  at  its  full  time,  , 
fhould  be  fecreted  in  that  part,  as  moil  authors  for  a  , 
long  time  Fuppofed.  It  appears  much  more  probable*  j 
even  to  reaion  alone,  that  it  mu  ft  have  been  brought  i 
from  elfewhere  ;  and  it  is  evident  from  this  fingular  ob-  • 
fervation,  from  whence  it  is  brought;  as  indeed  might*  j 
without  this  cireumftance,  have  been  guefled  from  the 
iimilarity  of  that  found  in  the  ftomach  with  the  reft*  j 
which  furrounds  the  fcetus,  all  the  qualities  of  which  f 
it  evidently  has. 

Fred.  Hoffman,  in  his  Difiertation  de  Pingiiedine,  i: 
has  alfo  an  obfervation  that  joins  ftrongly  with  this  of  I 
our  author7s,  in  evincing  this  truth.  He  tells  us  of  a  ; 
child  born  at  its  full  time,  and  in  perfect  health,  the  ; 
funiculus  umbilicalis  of  which  was  wholly  Corrupted  and 
putrid  :  it  is  very  evident  from  this,  that  the  foetus 
Could  not  have  continued  alive,  if,  as  is  by  the  gene-  > 
rality  of  writers  fuppofed,  it  had  received  or  could  re¬ 
ceive  no  nouriftiment,  except  by  the  funiculus  or  naveh-  * 
firing. 

Petit  alfo  has  an  obfervation  of  a  child  born  perfect*  i! 
&nd  in  health,  tho’  there  was  a  knot  ih  the  navel-ftring,  . 
Very  clofe,  and  which  had  evidently  been  there  long  i 
before  the  delivery.  This  would  have  prevented  nou-  • 
fifhment,  as  ufually,  to  flow  to  the  child  thro7  this  part 5 
and  it  is  plain,  that  unlefs  it  had  received,  as  well  as  1 
the  foetus  in  the  former  inftance,  nutrition  by  the  1 
ftiouth,  it  could  not  have  been  kept  alive.  The  method  i 
2.  Bel- 
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Bellinger  has  laid  down  for  the  nutrition  of  the  foetus 
this  way,  by  the  affiftance  of  the  gland  thymus,  we 
have  already  mentioned  ;  and  there  are  fome  obferva- 
tions  on  the  fuhjecft  worthy  notice,  in  the  Acla  Erudi- 
tor  of  the  year  17  1 8. 

NOTE  38. 

The  ufe  of  the  foramen  ovale  in  the  foetus  has  been 
a  fubjedt  of  very  great  and  very  warm  debate  among 
the  anatomical  writers,  particularly  between  Mery,  who, 
againft  the  common  opinion,  aflerts  that  the  blood 
pafies  thro’  it  from  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart  to  the 
right,  and  Du  Verney,  Tauvrius,  Buifiere,  Sylvefter* 
Lifter,  and  Verheyen,  who  all  eftablilh  the  contrary* 
and  adhere  to  the  received  opinion.  The  Memoirs  of 
the  French  Academy  for  the  year  1699,  give  the  argu¬ 
ments  on  both  Tides  much  at  large,  and  tend  moftly  ini 
favour  of  the  received  opinion  ;  but  in  the  fame  works, 
in  the  year  1717,  we  find  Window  bearing  ftrongly 
toward  the  opinion  of  Mery. 

N  O  T  E  39. 

Many  anatomical  writers  of  great  credit  abfolutely 
deny  that  there  is  any  fuch  interlace  of  the  mediafti- 
num  as  this :  they  declare  it  imaginary,  and  afiert,  that* 
if  any  fuch  is  feen,  it  can  only  arife  from  a  violent  ele-' 
ration  of  the  fternum.  But  our  author  does  not  give 
up  the  fubjedl  :  he  afterts,  that  he  always  finds  this  in-* 
terftice,  in  his  diffedlions,  in  the  part  near  the  dia¬ 
phragm  ;  and  that  tho*  the  fternum  he  elevated  as  gen¬ 
tly,  and  as  little  as  poftible  only,  fo  as  to  feparate  the 
diaphragm  from  it,  by  fuch  a  gentle  elevation  as  will 
anfwer  this  purpofe,  he  is  cleat  that  no  change  is  or  can 
be  made  in  the  parts,  nor  any  thing  new,  or  that  was  . 
not  in  the  parts  before,  can  be  produced  in  them.  It  is* 
to  be  added,  that  a  great  many  authors  of  the  firfi  cre¬ 
dit  give  us  inftances  of  matter  and  abfceftes  form’d  there  5 
and  Maier  affirms,  that  he  has  frequently  found  a  ferous 
humor  in  it  *„ 

NOTE  40, 

Maier,  an  author  quoted  in  the  laft  note,  produces, 
from  Muraltus’s  experiments,  an  obfervation,  that  he 
had  found  in  the  thymus  a  great  number  of  cryftalline- 

*  .See  his  ColJeg,  Anat.  Prad.  410.  p,  99, 

ya-fcula* 
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vafcula,  running  to  the  mediaftinum,  and  to  the  peri¬ 
cardium  ;  and  alfo  a  du£t  running  from  it  to  the  toiiflls, 
of  a  membranaceous  flrudfure,  and  naturally  hard 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  fuch  obferva- 
tion  as  this  inMuraltus:  whether  Maier  miffook  his 
quotation,  or  purpofely  deceives  his  readers,  is  not  fo 
eafy  to  determine.  There  is  an  appearance  of  candour 
in  his  manner,  which  would  induce  one  to  give  it  on 
the  more  favourable  fide. 

NOTE  41. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  much  enquiry  why  the  pul¬ 
monary  artery  fhould  be  larger  than  the  pulmonary 
vein,  whereas,  in  all  the  other  parts,  the  veins  are 
larger  than  the  arteries.  Some  have  fuppofed  that  this 
is  on  occafion  of  the  blood’s  being  more  diffolved  in  the 
artery  ;  and  that,  as  it  is  condenfated  again  by  the 
efFedt  of  refpiration,  it  requires  a  lefs  fpace,  in  propor¬ 
tion,  to  return  by,  than  the  blood  of  any  other  veffel 
of  the  body  :  but  this  is  but  a  loofe  and  vague  way  of  j 
reafoning.  It  feems  rather,  that  the  artery  is  larger 
than  might  be  expected  here,  becaufe  the  blood, 
brought  back  to  the  heart,  finds  it  difficult,  from  its  j 
thicknefs,  to  make  its  way  thro’  the  fine  reticulations 
of  the  vefTels  of  the  lungs  ;  and  the  retardation  or  re¬ 
finance  in  this  part,  may  naturally  occafion  the  trunk  ;; 
of  the  artery  to  become  diffended,  On  the  other  hand,  F 
the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  vein  has  no  obftacle,  in  a  (I 
manner,  to  refift  or  impede  its  motion,  but  flows  freely  jj 
and  eafily  to  the  heart ;  whence  a  narrower  veffel  may  il 
ferve  for  the  paffage  of  it,  and  that  veffel  will  be  in  ij 
fcarce  any  danger  of  being  diftended  beyond  its  natural 
dimenfions  f . 

N  O  T  E  42.  • 

Our  author  acknowledges,  that  he  had  very  often  r 
fought  in  vain  for  the  bronchial  veins  in  human  fubjedts;  j 
but  that  he,  at  length,  faw  them  clearly  and  diffindlly  j 
in  a  female  fubjedt:  in  this  he  iound  feveral  branches  ij 
running  from  the  intercolfals  to  the  bronchia,  three  of  < 

*  See  Colleg.  Anat.  Pra&.  p.  109. 

f  See  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy,  1718.  See  alfo  Miche-  •: 
lottus  and  Santorini* 

which 
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which  were  particularly  obfervable,  and  were  of  the 
tbicknefs  of  a  ftraw.  In  many  other  fubjeds,  in  which 
he  afterwards  fought  carefully  after  them,  he  did  not 
find  them  ;  and  obferves  upon  the  whole,  that  they  do 
not  occur  in  all,  nor  are  at  all  determinate  in  their  fixa¬ 
tion  when  they  do.  Cowper  obferves,  that  he  had  fre¬ 
quently  met  with  one  or  more  of  them,  running  to  the 
fubclavians*. 

NOTE  43. 

The  auricles  and  ventricles  of  the  heart  have  not 
always  the  fame  fize  and  capacity;  the  different  ages, 
features,  and  other  circumftances  in  the  perfon,  making 
a  very  contiderable  difference.  The  right  auricle  and 
right  ventricle  are  however,  in  general,  larger  than  the 
left ;  as  is  confirmed  by  numerous  o.bfervations  of  Hel- 
vetius,  Salzman,  Michelotti,  and  Morgagni.  Nicolaus 
has  carefully  colle&ed  the  fa£ls  from  thefe  authors ;  and 
Santorini  has  fince  added  feveral  obfervations  on  this 
fubjecf,  all  which  join  with  the  others  in  eifablifhing 
this  as  a  general  truth. 

NOTE  44. 

Lower  is  the  firft  author  who  has  defcribed  this 
tubercle :  it  is  eafily  feen  in  the  hearts  of  oxen  and 
calves,  in  form  of  a  flefhy  mafs  or  eminence;  but  in 
the  human  heart  it  is  not  found.  Our  author,  at  the 
fame  time  that  he  acknowledges,  however,  that  he  never 
could  find  it  there,  gives  a  very  good  account  of  its 
having  been  pretended  to  be  found  by  others,  w’ho  would 
not  be  fuppofed  to  mifs  any  thing,  whether  it  exifted 
or  not.  He  tells  us  of  a  demonflrator,  to  whom,  in 
his  younger  davs,  he  had  been  pupil ;  who,  having 
fearched  the  proper  part  of  the  heart  of  his  fubje£f  for 
it,  and  opened  the  vena  cava,  when  he  found  no  pro- , 
tuberance  where  he  expe&ed  it,  took  hold  of  the  part 
where  it  fbould  have  flood,  and,  pulling  it  up  with  his 
forceps,  called  out  to  his  audience,  44  Behold,  here  is 
the  tuberculum  cordis  of  Lower.”  Our  author  de¬ 
clares,  that,  rho’  he  flri£lly  examined  the  heart,  he  was 
not  able  to  find  any  tubercle,  or  the  leaf!  eminence, 
either  before  his  pulling  up  the  part,  or  afterwards; 
and  that  afterwards,  having  fought  carefully  after  it  in 

*  See  Anat,  of  Human  Bodies. 
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a  great  number  of  hearts,  it  was  never  his  fortune  to 
find  it.  Pofiibly,  like  to  this  may  be  the  hiftory  of 
many  parts  difcovered  by  particular  anatomifts,  which* 
tho’  demonftrated  to  their  audiences,  no  body  was  ever 
able  to  find  afterwards.  Nicolaus,  indeed,  very  boldly 
afierts,  that  this  eminence  or  tubercle  is  larger  in  man 
than  in  the  quadrupeos ;  but  there  appears  nothing  to 
countenance  this,  on  examination.  Our  author  kept 
many  human  hearts  preferved  in  fpirits  purpofeiy,  to 
fhew  the  place  allotted  to  this  tubercle ;  in  all  which  it 
was  evident,  that  there  never  was  any  fuch  part.  To 
which  we  are  to  add,  that  there  is  no  figure  of  it  in 
Cowper’s  elegant  and  accurate  tables  of  the  heart ;  but, 
on  the  Contrary,  the  concourfe  of  the  afcendant  and 
defcendent  vein  is  made  plain  there,  as  it  is  indeed  al¬ 
ways  found  on  difleftien  in  human  fubje&s.  The 
author,  with  fufficient  reafon,  from  all  this,  omitted 
the  mention  of  th:s  part,  as  of  one  that  had  no  exift- 
ence,  in  the  firft  editions  of  this  work  :  he  feems  to 
have  added  it  in  this,  by  way  of  fhewing  that  it  was 
not  thro’  inaccuracy  that  he  omitted  it  before ;  but  he 
very  juiilv  does  not  let  it  pafs  as  a  reality,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  the  great  names  which  appear  in  fupport  of 
its  exiftence. 

NOTE  45. 

Lower,  in  his  account  of  the  ftru&ure  of  the  heart, 
defcribes  a  feries  of  ftrait  mufcular  fibres,  which  in¬ 
volve  the  others  under  them.  Nothing  is  fo  evident  as 
that  there  are  fuch  in  quadrupeds ;  but  there  are  not 
wanting  anatomifts,  of  the  very  firft  rank,  who  deny 
their  exiftence  in  the  human  heart.  Our  author  takes 
a  middle  courfe  :  he  acknowledges,  in  confequence  of 
a  multitude  of  experiments,  that  they  are  not  nearly  fo 
numerous  in  the  human  heart  as  in  that  of  many  of 
the  quadruped  kind  ;  but  he  declare?,  that  he  has  always 
found  forne,  and  was  always  ready  to  fhew  them  in  his 
lectures,  and  that  particularly  on  the  furface  of  the  left 
ventricle.  To  this  purpofe,  he  had  a  way  of  macerating 
a  human  heart  in  water,  fo  long  as  till  the  external 
membrane  was  eafily  feparated  ;  after  which  the  fibres, 
fo  much  in  difpute,  appear  very  obvioufly  and  evi¬ 
dently.  A  heart  thus  prepared,  he  always  kept  alfo  in 

fpirits. 
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fpirits,  to  {hew  them  at  all  times  to  fuch  as  doubted 
their  exigence. 

NOTE  46. 

Anatomifts  are  by  no  means  agreed  about  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  cefophagus,  in  refptdt  to  the  afpera  arteria. 

Moft  of  the  writers  on  the  fuhjedt  have  faid  that  it 
runs  ftrait  behind  it,  between  it  and  the  vertebrae  of  the 
neck.  Morgagni  has  figured  it  as  inclining  a  little  to 
the  right  of  the  trach‘ea ;  and,  on  the  other  hand.  Win- 
flow  will  have  it  fituated  to  the  left  of  it.  Cant  ao 
cufes  Vefalius  of  an  error,  in  having  placed  the  gula  J 

behind  the  trachea  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  falls  upon 
Morgagni,  for  having  made  the  cefophagus  incline  to 
the  right  of  the  afpera  arteria,  and  refers  to  the  plates 
of  Euftachius.  Our  author  finds  an  eafy  way  of  re¬ 
conciling  thefe  jarring  authors,  by  obferving,  that  every 
one  of  them  may  have  fairly  defcribed  what  himfelf 
faw,  in  fome  particular  diftedtion  made  for  that  purpofe; 
but  that  nature  varies  in  the  fituation  of  this  part,  in 
regard  to  the  afpera  arteria,  and  that  it  is  by  no  means 
the  fame  in  all  fubjedfs.  HeafTerts,  that  in  fome  bodies, 
publickly  difledfced  in  the  fchools,  he  has  {hewn  it  im-' 
mediately  under  the  other  ;  in  others  inclining  to  the 
right,  as  Morgagni  has  figured  it ;  and  in  others  in¬ 
clining  to  the  left,  inftead  of  the  right.  Cant,  tho’  he 
refers  to  the  tables  of  Euftachius,  has  not  mentioned 
either  the  number  cr  figure  ;  but  whoever  will  examine 
them,  will  find  that  Euftachius  has  placed  the  cefo¬ 
phagus  behind  the  trachea  :  for  in  T.  41.  Fig.  8  and  g: 
where  he  has  given  the  trachea,  with  the  gula  lying  on 
the  right  fide.  The  gula  can  fcarce  any  otherwife  ap¬ 
pear  than  as  if  it  inclined  to  the  left,  tho’  placed  behind 
the  trachea.  But  in  his  42d  Tab.  Fig.  4  and  6.  the 
gula  and  trachea  are  figured  lying,  as  plainly  as  poftible, 
on  one  another. 

NOTE  47. 

Vercellonius,  in  his  book  intitledA  Medico-anatomi¬ 
cal  Diftertation  on  the  Conglomerate  Glands  of  the 
Cefophagus,  defcribes  fome  new  excretory  dudfs*  ter¬ 
minating  in  the  cefophagus  :  they  are  numerous,  and, 
according  to  his  account  of  them,  not  verv  difficult  to 
be  difcovered,  on  a  proper  examination.  He  after ts,  in 
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this  treatife,  that  the  bufinefs  of  digeftion  had  never  yet 
been  truly  explained  or  underflood  by  the  medical 
writers  ;  and  that,  becaufe  they  never  had  found  out 
the  true  digefting  fluid  ;  and  this,  he  aflerts,  is  poured 
into  the  ftomach  and  the  cefophagus  by  a  multitude  of 
very  fine  du£ts  :  1  fib,  from  conglomerate  glands, 

fituated  on  the  left  of  the  ftomach  ;  2d,  from  the  dor- 
fal ;  and,  3d,  from  the  bronchial  and  tracheal.  But 
from  the  thyroide  gland,  which  is  to  be  fuppofed  a 
nidus  of  the  ova  verminofa,  he  alleges  thefe  ovula  ver- 
minofa  are  tranfmitted  to  the  ftomach  and  cefophagus, 
and  give  a  vital  power  and  chandler  to  the  chyle.  Of 
all  this  the  author  of  this  work  treats  at  large  in  the  i 
Adenologia,  It  may  be  fufficient  to  mention  it  here. 

NOTE  48. 

The  author  has  already  obferved,  that  nature  varies  j 
greatly  in  the  finus’s  of  the  dura  mater,  and  that  the  1 
fourth  is  often  wanting.  It  is  to  be  obferved  alfo,  that  / 
the  left  lateral  finus,  according  to  the  obfervations  of  t 
Morgagni,  frequently  begins  from  the  right,  not  from  1 
the  longitudinal  one,  as  is  ufually  fuppofed  *.  The 
finus  falcis,  which  is  by  many  called  the  inferior  finus,  1 
appears  to  have  the  lead  of  all  the  title  to  the  name  of  : 
a  linus :  its  coats  are  thin  as  thofe  of  the  other  veins,  u 
and  its  figure  is  not  angular  as  that  cf  the  other  is.  j 
Morgagni  has  obferved  alfo,  that  he  had  found  the  late-  3 
ral  finus’s  communicating  with  one  another  by  means  11 
of  a  tranfverfe  canal  f.  Our  author  joins  in  the  afier-  1 
tion,  and  obferves,  that  himfelf  had  found  fuch  a  canal  ; 
of  communication;  and  it  is  figured  here  in  Tab.  7.  t 

Fig-  32- 

Rivinus  alfo,  in  his  treatife  on  the  defects  of  hearing,  • 
mentions  a  tranfverfe  finus,  which  is  evidently  the  fame  t 
with  this  of  Morgagni  and  our  author. 

N  O  T  E  49.  ; 

There  are  not  wanting  authors  who  deny  the  exift-  1 
ence  of  the  rete  mirabile  in  the  human  frame  :  Nicolaus  1 
has  collected  their  fentiments  J.  But  nothing  of  this  1 
kind  is  more  wonderful  than  that  Ruyfch,  who  had  ; 

*  Adverfar.  Anat.  6.  p.  2, 

4  Adverf.  Anat.  6.  p.  3. 

f  Didertat.  dc  Dired,  Vaf, 
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before  found  defcribed,  and  even  figured  this  *, 
ihould,  in  his  later  writings,  treat  it  as  an  imaginary 
part  f.  Our  author  is  confident,  from  repeated  expe¬ 
riments,  that  if  the  dura  mater  be  carefully  opened  with 
a  fcalpel  each  way,  near  the  pituitary  gland,  the 
rete  mirabile,  however  much  its  exiftence  may  be 
doubted  by  very  great  men,  will  appear  obvioufiy  and 
evidently  enough  to  every  body. 

NOTE  50. 

Tha  old  writers  have  given  it  as  their  opinion,  that 
the  cryftalline  humor  of  the  eye  was  the  primary  or¬ 
gan  of  vifion  ;  but  of  later  times  the  nervous  tunic, 
called  the  retina,  has  been  univerfally  allowed  to  be  fo. 
This  opinion  agrees  perfedlly  with  all  the  optical  ex¬ 
periments,  advanced  as  the  teft  of  truth  in  this  difqui- 
fition ;  and  moft  of  the  medical  as  well  as  mathemati¬ 
cal  writers,  after  the  days  of  Des  Cartes,  have  agreed 
to  it.  Marriot,  however,  a  very  celebrated  mathema¬ 
tician,  diftents  from  this  univerfally  received  opinion  ; 
and  will  have  the  choroides  to  be  the  primary  and  prin¬ 
cipal  organ  of  this  fenfe  J  :  he  brings  a  multitude  of  ex¬ 
periments  in  fupport  of  his  opinion,  and  argues  with 
great  regularity  and  exadfnefs  from  them.  Mery  falls 
into  this  opinion  alfo,  and  has  brought  a  number  of 
additional  experiments  to  the  fupport  of  it  §  :  and  with 
him  alfo  De  Mayran  ||,  and  Mr.  de  St.  Yves  <1,  a  ce¬ 
lebrated  occulift,  add  their  teftimonies  of  fadts,  and 
their  reafons  in  fupport  of  the  new  dedfrine. 

But,  in  oppofition  to  all  this,  it  is  to  be  urged,  that 
in  all  the  other  fenfes  the  primary  organ  of  perception 
is  a  nerve ;  nor  does  there  appear  any  reafon  why  na¬ 
ture  fhould  depart  from  her  courfe  in  this,  which  is  the 
moft  delicate  of  all  the  fenfes.  Now  the  retina  is 
merely  an  expanfion  of  the  optick  nerve  in  the  eye  } 
and  it  feems  fomething  rafh  to  thruft  this  part,  fo  well 
calculated  for  the  purpofe,  out  of  its  office  ;  and  to  give 

*  Epift.  Problem.  12.  T.  13.  # 

•f  Adverfar.  Anatom.  2.  p.  45. 

J  Nouvelle  Decouvertes  touchant  la  Vue. 

^  Memoirs  of  the  Paris  Academy,  1704. 

||  Difiertat.  de  Caufa  lucis  Phofphor. 

4[J  Traite  des  Maladies  des  Yeux. 
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fo  great  a  power  to  membranes,  much  lefs  likely  to  be 
endued  with  the  exquiiite  fenfe  neceflary  on  luch  an 
occafion. 

NOTE  51. 

Our  author  has  been  attacked  on  account  of  his 
doctrine  of  the  eye,  and  particularly  on  his  opinions  as 
to  the  glaucoma  and  cataradl  by  feveral  of  his  cotem¬ 
poraries.  The  grand  point  to  be  determined  was, 
whether  there  is  more  of  the  aqueous  humor  in  the  an¬ 
terior  or  in  the  pofterior  part  of  the  camera  ;  that  is, 
whether  there  be  a  greater  quantity  of  the  aqueous  hu¬ 
mour  between  the  cornea  and  uvea,  or  between  the 
uvea  and  cryftalline  lens.  The  people  who  were 
againft  our  author’s  fyftem,  advanced  that  there  was 
more  of  it  in  the  hinder  part ;  but  the  author,  that 
there  is  more  in  the  anterior  camera.  It  appears,  on  a 
candid  and  impartial  enquiry  into  the  cafe,  that  the 
principal  of  our  author’s  adversaries  had  taken  up  his 
notions  of  the  eye,  not  from  difiedlion  and  obfervation, 
but  from  the  figures  in  books  ;  and,  indeed,  to  the  fup- 
port  of  luch  an  hypothecs,  fuch  a  conduit  was  necef- 
fary  enough  :  but  it  is  to  be  obferved,  in  regard  to  this, 
that  moft  of  the  anatomical  as  well  as  of  the  optical 
writers,  have  made  the  fpace  between  the  uvea  and 
cryftalline  much  larger  than  it  is  in  nature.  They 
have  often  figured  it  larger  than  that  which  is  between 
the  uvea  and  cornea  ;  and  very  few  of  them,  indeed, 
have  made  it  lefs  *  than  equal  to  it  in  magnitude.  But 
our  author,  whofe  great  character  it  is  to  have  been 
determined  by  his  own  obfervations,  not  by  the  writings 
of  any  body,  tho’  he  had  long  before  allured  himfelf 
by  a  great  number  of  experiments  and  obfervations, 
that  there  was  a  larger  quantity  of  the  aqueous  humour 
in  the  anterior  than  in  the  pofterior  camera;  yet,  on 
the  occafion  of  this  difpute,  determined  to  enter  a-new 
on  the  difquifition,  and  to  make  difledfions  with  the 
utmoft  precifion  ;  and  to  have  draughts  taken  from 
•  them,  which  fhould  be  more  to  be  depended  on  than 

*  See  Stephanus'sDi£Te£:.  Part.  Corp.  Hum.  p.  303.  Des  Cartes 
in  his  Dioptricks  ;  Schemer  in  his  Fund.  Optic.  Newton’s  Gpticks  j 
Hartfeker’s  Dioptricks  j  and  Verheyen,  T.  27.  fig.  5.  See  alfo 
Rohault’s  Phyficks. 
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fuch  as  were  already  extant,  and  had  evidently  led 
people  into  errors  ;  and  this  he  judged  the  more  necef- 
fary,  as  not  only  tending  to  put  a  final  end  to  the  con- 
troverfy  he  was  engaged  in,  but  to  eftablifh  the  truth 
in  a  point  where  it  was  much  wanted,  as  few  authors 
had  come  near  the  giving  the  true  fituation,  proportion, 
Sic.  of  the  humors  of  the  eye  *. 

But  as  in  recent,  and  not  conglaciated  eyes,  the 
efflux  of  the  aqueous  humor  in  the  differing,  and  the 
confequent  colh  phon  of  the  coats  or  tunics,  render  the 
fituation  of  the  humors  impoffible  to  be  accurately  feen, 
and  make  it  impofiible  therefore  to  form  an  accurate 
judgment  of  them,  he  thought  it  a  necefiary  precaution 
to  expofe  the  eyes,  to  be  differed,  firft  to  the  cold  air 
of  winter’s  nights,  that  they  might  be  frozen.  In  eyes 
thus  prepared  for  opening,  on  going  carefully  and  regu¬ 
larly  thro’  the  difte&ion,  the  parts  will  all  be  found  in 
their  juft  and  natural  fituation,  and  dimenfions. 

The  author  began  his  own  experiments,  which  were 
very  numerous  on  this  occafion,  on  the  eyes  of  qua¬ 
drupeds;  and  engaged  correfpondents  at  Nuremberg* 
Altorff,  and  other  places,  to  diftetft  the  fame  parts  with 
the  fame  cautions,  in  concert  with  him.  In  all  the 
eyes  they  experimented  upon,  after  cutting  them  thro* 
the  axis,  the  cryftalline  was  found  to  come  very  near 
the  uvea,  and  a  very  fmall  and  fcarce  perceptible  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  aqueous  humor  was  found  between  the  cry¬ 
ftalline  and  uvea  :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
always  found,  between  the  uvea  and  cornea,  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  the  aqueous  humor ;  in  general,  at 
lead  four  times  as  much  as  in  the  other  cavity.  This 
was  generally  the  cafe  in  all  the  experiments  made  on 
this  occafion.  The  figure  in  T.  4.  Fig.  18.  is  from 
the  eye  of  a  hog  :  it  fhews  the  real  fituation  of  the 
parts,,  and  evidently  enough  proves  the  truth  of  this 
dodfrine. 

Our  author  was  very  intent  upon  examining  the 
human  eye,  under  the  fame  circupiftances ;  but  not 
having  the  opportunity  of  a  fubjedf,  during  the  fhort 
time  of  the  froft  of  the  winter,  when  he  had  intended 

*  See  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente  de  Vifus  Organo,  p.  8.  See 
alfo  Mariot’s  de  Vifu,  fig.  3  ;  and  Bidloo  de  Ocqlis  &  Vifu,  p.  3. 
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it,  he  wrote  to  Morgagni,  who  had  always  bodies  at 
command,  and  requeued  him  to  experiment,  and  to 
give  him  the  refult  of  his  obfervations,  and  a  figure  of 
the  parts  as  he  found  them.  Morgagni’s  anfwer  was, 
that  he  always,  without  one  exception,  had  found  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  the  aqueous  humor  between 
the  cornea  and  the  iris,  than  between  that  and  the  cry¬ 
stalline.  The  draught  he  made  of  the  parts,  as  he 
found  them  in  a  frozen  human  eye,  is  given  in  our  4th 
Plate,  Fig.  19. 

After  this  our  author  had  himfelf  an  opportunity  of 
expofing  to  the  froify  air  an  eye  of  a  human  iubjedf, 
who  had  died  a  violent  death.  On  differing  this  after¬ 
wards  in  the  publick  fchools,  he  demonkrated,  to  a 
large  audience,  that  there  was  fcarce  any  ot  the  aqueous 
humor  between  the  iris  and  cryftalline,  tho’  there  was 
a  coniiderable  quantity  of  it  between  the  iris  and  the 
cornea.  The  difTedtion  of  this  eye  agreed  in  all  refpedls 
with  the  account  and  the  figure  fent  by  Morgagni  ;  and 
after  this,  both  the  author  and  others  taking  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  froffcy  weather,  when  they  had  human  fubjedts 
before  them,  demonferated  the  fame  thing  many  times 
to  different  audiences.  Figures  were  taken  from  the 
author’s  diffedtions  of  thefe  eyes ;  but  he  prudently 
chufes  to  preferve,  in  this  work,  thofe  he  was  favoured 
with  by  Morgagni,  as  a  perfon,  at  once,  of  unquef- 
tioned  judgment,  and  not  engaged  in  any  difpute  on  the 
fubjedf.  What  our  author  has  faid  farther  on  the  fub- 
jedf,  is  to  be  feen  in  the  Ephemerides,  Cent.  7  &  8. 

Evident  as  what  has  been  delivered  on  this  fubjedf 
appeared,  however,  to  the  candid  world,  Wolhuiius, 
in  a  very  fevere  and  harfh  manner,  has  raifed  objections 
againft  it  in  feveral  of  his  writings  ;  and  has  not  even 
fpared  ill  language,  when  his  reafonings  are  not  of  force 
enough.  Our  author  has  not  omitted  to  anfwer  his 
objections,  and,  in  that  anfwer,  occafionally  to  charge 
him  with  errors  and  plagiarifms,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  he 
was  notable  to  acquit  himfelf  of :  nor,  indeed,  were  the 
world  inclined  to  think  well  of  him,  from  the  coarfe  and 
abufive  manner  in  which  he  attacked  both  this  author, 
and  many  others  of  eftabliflied  reputation  *.  Our 

*  See  Memoir.  Trevolt.  1725,, 
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author’s  apology  is  a  fufficient  anfwer  to  every  obje&ion 
fiich  a  writing  as  this  could  be  able  to  ftart  ;  nor,  in¬ 
deed,  was  it  worth  his  while  farther  to  attack  an  adver- 
fary  of  this  (lamp,  while  Window,  Morgagni,  Petit, 
Renaume,  St.  Yves,  Morand,  and  Senac,  who  trans¬ 
lated  this  author’s  work  into  French,  and  commented 
largely  upon  it,  all  join  in  his  opinion.  It  may  not 
be  improper,  however,  to  give  a  Specimen  or  two  of 
the  manner  of  reafoning  of  this  wild  author.  His  fir  ft 
and  great  argument  is.  That  the  globe  of  the  eye  in- 
creafes  in  bulk,  all  the  way  from  the  convex  part  of  the 
cornea  to  the  centre  of  the  eye  ;  and  that,  therefore, 
the  poflerior  camera  of  the  eye  muff  he  larger  than  the 
anterior.  Bet  all  that  the  judicious  reader  will  be  able 
to  make  out  by  this  is,  that  the  perfon  who  fays  it  is 
but  very  ill  informed  of  the  ftru&ure  of  the  eye.  The 
argument  would  indeed  be  true,  if  the  eve  were  a  hol¬ 
low  fphere,  filled  only  with  a  fluid  ;  or,  if  the  ciliary 
ligament  were  longer,  or  more  remote  from  the  cornea: 
but  as,  in  reality,  this,  with  the  cryftalline,  is  placed 
as  a  wall  or  inclofure,  and  allows  but  a  very  little  room 
to  the  poflerior  camera,  as  is  evident  from  Morgagni’s 
figure  given  here,  T.  4.  Fig.  19.  it  is  dear  enough, 
that  this  argument  does  not  prove  all  that  its  author 
would  have  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  from 
the  knowledge  of  this  true  fituation  of  the  uvea,  the 
ciliary  ligament,  the  cryftalline,  and  the  vitrous  humor, 
that  the  poflerior  camera  is  not  augmented  in  flze,  nor 
does  become  larger  than  the  anterior,  altho’  the  eye  do 
increafe  in  ics  dimenfions  toward  the  centre. 

He  attempts  to  ftrengthen  his  argument  by  the  ob- 
fervation  of  the  quantity  of  matter,  which  is  fometimes 
found  behind  the  uvea  in  a  hypopion ;  buc  this  is  of  all 
arguments  the  mo  ft  fallacious  and  uncertain.  Every 
body  knows  how  much  a  part,  in  a  diftempered  fcate, 
may  differ  from  the  fame  part  in  its  natural  one;  and 
add  to  this,  that  there  is  no  diflempered  flate  which* 
will  alter  and  diftend  the  parts  it  affedT  fo  much  as  a 
lodgment  of  matter  in  them.  This,  indeed,  the  oh- 
is,  in  another  place,  obl'ged  to  acknowledge  him- 
fclf;  and  from  this,  an  i  fome  other  fitch  inftances, 
which  might  be  quoted,  it  appears  plainly  enough,  what 

credit 
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credit  ought  to  be  given  to  the  obfervations  on  the 
ftrudture  of  the  eye  made  in  morbid  cares,  and  in  con- 
fequence  of  chirurgical  operations.  It  would  be  as 
eafy  to  anfwer  all  the  other  arguments  cf  this  author, 
and  mod  of  them  in  the  very  manner  of  this,  but  it  is 
not  our  bufinefs  here  to  enter  intp  the  difpute.  Thus 
much  it  was  not  improper  to  fay,  in  regard  to  fo  heavy 
and  at  the  fame  time  fo  unreafonable  an  attack  upon  the 
author's  reputation.  After  this  the  decifion  may  be  left 
to  the  reader's  judgment  ;  or,  if  he  want  farther  argu¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  our  fide  of  the  queftion,  he  may 
turn  to  a  paper  of  Window’s  on  the  fubjedt,  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Paris  Academy  fof  the  Year  1721. 

NOPE  52. 

How,  in  his  treatlfe  on  the  circular  motion  of  the 
fluids  of  the  eye,  has  defcribed,  under  the  new  name  of 
nervo-lymphatica,  certain  very  fmall  blood-veflels  in 
the  eye,  which  do  not  carry  a  red  but  a  lymphatick 
blood,  and  which  Ruyfch  has  long  fince  alfo  defcribed 
and  delineated.  But  where  is  the  neceflity  of  a  new 
name  for  thefe  veflels  was,  is  not  eafy  to  d:fcover,  any 
more  than,  if  it  had  been  judged  neceflary,  why  the 
term  nerve  fhould  be  ufed  in  the  formation  of  it ;  fince 
nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  thefe  veffels  are  all 
produced  from  veins  and  arteries,  and  have  been  called 
accordingly  by  others  lymphatick  arteries  and  lympha-? 
tick  veins,  or  arteriofo-lymphatick  veflels.  Our  author, 
very  judicioudy,  excepts  againft  the  name,  as  one  that 
would  be  apt  to  give  very  wrong  ideas,  particularly  to 
people  juff  entering  on  their  ftudies  :  nor  is  it  proper, 
after  having  mentioned  this  author,  to  leave  his  work 
without  fome  more  animadverfions.  He  fays,  iff,  That 
the  tunica  choroides  is  diviflble  into  five  diflindt  tunics 
or  coats ;  but  we  are  very  apt  to  queftion  whether  this 
be  a  fadt,  in  regard  to  the  human  eye,  efpecially  as  it  is 
evident,  from  his  own  words,  that,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  human  fubjedfs,  the  greater  part 
of  his  experiments  were  made  on  the  eyes  of  brutes. 
2.  He  denies  that  there  are  anv  mu'cular  fibres  in  the 

j 

ciliary  precedes  and  ciliary  ligament :  he  thinks  what 
are  ufually  efteemed  fuch,  are  veflels ;  but  to  this  we 
are  to  anfwer,  that  the  greatefl;  anatomifts  of  this  timgj 
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are  all  agreed,  that  all  mufcular  fibres  are  hollow  or 
vafcular  ;  fo  that,  by  the  fame  argument,  he  may  prove 
that  there  are  no  mufcular  fibres  in  the  whole  body, 
which,  we  are  apt  to  believe  even  himfelf  will  allow, 
would  be  fomewhat  abfurd.  The  natural  ftru&ure  of 
a  mufcle  does  not  argue  at  all  againft  this  vafcular  ftruc- 
ture  :  the  great  ufe  is  in  contraction  and  dilatation. 

The  aCtions  of  contraction  and  dilatation  are  evident 
in  the  pupil  ;  and  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  we 
fee  in  the  ciliary  precedes  fibres,  in  all  refpeCts  agreeing 
with  mufcular  ones,  which  have  loft  the  office  of  vef- 
fels  as  well  as  the  habit  and  appearance  of  them  ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  thefe  truly  and 
properly  are  and  ought  to  be  efteemed  mufcular  fibres. 

In  another  place  the  author  calls  the  fubftance  of  the 
uvea  mufculofo-membranaceous  ;  and  afterwards  he  af- 
ferts,  that  the  vafa  adducentia  of  the  eyes  come  from 
one  and  the  fame  origin,  namely,  from  a  branch  of  the 
internal  carotid  ;  but  that  not  admitted  into  the  cra¬ 
nium,  as  Nuck  afferts,  but  beftowed  on  the  orbit  of 
the  eye.  'Fo  this  we  are  to  anfwer,  that  in  human 
fubje&s  thefe  veffels  do  really  and  truly  run  out  of  the 
cranium  to  the  eye.  He  afterwards  afferts,  that  the 
du&us  arteriofus  of  Nuck,  coming  out  of  the  cranium, 
is  not  the  fource  of  the  aqueous  duCls  ;  for  that  it  is  too 
finall.  T o  which  we  are  to  anfwer,  that  it  is  not,  in¬ 
deed,  the  only  fource  of  them  ;  for  that  it  communi¬ 
cates  by  anaftomofis  with  other  of  the  branches  that 
run  to  the  eve. 

j 

He  agrees  with  Mariott  and  others,  that  the  tunica 
choroides  is  produced  from  the  pia  mater;  but  he  does 
not  prove  this  :  and,  on  the  contrary  fide,  it  may  be 
alledged,  that  this  tunic  is  of  a  colour,  figure,  con¬ 
fidence,  and  nature  wholly  different  from  that  mem¬ 
brane;  and  that  nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  the 
other  membranes  of  the  body  were  formed  at  the  fame 
time  with  the  pia  mater,  but  do  not  owe  their  origin  to 
it. 

He  afterwards  fays,  that  the  cryftalline  confifts  of 
pellucid  nerves ;  but,  in  regard  to  this  affertion,  one 
would  afk,  why  he  may  not  as  well  join  with  other 
writers  in  faying  that  it  is  compofed  of  pellucid  veffels  ? 

In 
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In  another  place  he  tells  us,  that  the  gluten  In  the  blood 
cannot  be  reftored  without  the  afliftance  of  a  new  acid, 
and  that  this  neceflary  acid  is  only  lecreted  in  the 
glands ;  but  this  is  a  bare  aiFertion  :  he  has  done  nothing 
towards  proving  it ;  nor  probably  had  he  attempted  to 
prove  it,  would  he  have  found  it  in  his  power.  He 
afterwards  obferves,  that  the  conglomerate  glands  have 
no  inferent  velfels :  but  this  is  an  aflertion  that  flies  in 
the  face  of  all  reafon,  and  all  experience  ;  for  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  there  are  inferent  veflels  to 
them  ;  and  it  is  equally  certain,  that,  if  there  were  not, 
nothing  could  be  fecreted  in  them.  In  another  place 
he  tells  as,  that  the  circulus  venofus  is  fix  or  feven  lines 
chftant  from  the  ciliary  ligament :  but,  unluckily  for 
this  aflertion,  the  whole  body  of  the  eye  is  but  about 
feven  lines  in  diameter;  and  this  circulus  is  as  near  as  is 
well  poffible  to  the  ligamentum  ciliare.  He  has  ex- 
prefled  himfelf,  as  he  thinks,  very  circumftantially,  by 
adding  the  epithet  tnathe?natical  to  his  term  line .  If  he 
means  by  the  word  that  part  of  an  inch  which  mathe¬ 
maticians  mean,  when  they  ufe  the  term  line  as  a  deno¬ 
tative  of  meafure,  which  is  as  we  have  underftood  it,  it 
is  certain  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  fituation  of  the 
parts  :  if  he  means  by  it  the  mathematical  definition  of 
a  line,  which  has  neither  breadth  nor  thicknefs,  it  is 
not  eafy  to  underfiand  what  he  could  intend  by  exprefT- 
ing  the  difiance  of  two  bodies  by  meafures  which  are  of 
no  diameter,  nor  exprefs  any  meafure  at  all.  It  is  moft 
probable,  that  he  did  not  underftand  what  a  line  was. 

He,  in  many  places,  afFedfs  to  call  the  arteries 
fontes  oculi ;  but  what  neceflity  could  there  appear  to 
him  for  a  new  name  on  this  oceafion  ?  Or,  to  what 
porpofe  is  it  to  multiply  things,  when  there  is  not  a  dif^- 
tindtion  to  be  preferred  by  it  ?  He,  in  another  place, 
calls  the  internal  angle  of  the  eye  the  canthus  minor, 
or  leffer  canthus ;  which  is  at  once  contrary  to  fadf  and 
reafon,  and  to  the  joint  confent  of  all  the  authors  that 
ever  wrote  upon  the  fubjedt. 

So  much  notice  would  not  have  been  taken  here  of 
the  errors  o'  an  author  of  this  damp,  were  it  not  a  kind 
of  debt:  to  fo  eminent  a  writer  as  Ruyfch.  This  author 
has  written  very  feverely  againfl  Ruyfch,  at  the  fame 

time  ! 
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time  that  he  has  borrowed,  or,  to  fpeak  more  juftly, 
ffolen  what  is  of  value  in  his  book  principally  from  him  ; 
and,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  authors  of  this 
ffamp,  he  very  modeflly  tells  us,  that  he  had  never 
read  his  works.  How  much  probability  there  is  in 
this,  when  the  author  himfelf  is  a  Dutchman,  and  his 
work  evidently  founded  on  that  of  Ruyfch,  every  rea¬ 
der  will  determine  for  himfelf. 

N  O  T  E  53. 

In  regard  to  the  infertion  of  the  optick  nerve,  it  may 
be  proper  to  obferve,  that  tho’,  to  a  perfon  who  cur- 
forily  views  the  eye  taken  out  of  its  orbit,  and  cleared 
from  the  mufcles  and  fat,  it  appears  as  if  inferted  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  middle  or  centre  of  the  poftericr  part  of 
the  eye  ;  yet  it  does  not  enter  the  eye,  as  Brigs  aflerts 
in  his  Ophthalmograpbia,  direCfly  oppofite  to  the  pupil, 
but  on  each  fide,  nearer  the  nofe :  and  this  is  a  very 
obvious  precaution  of  nature,  or  otherwife  the  rays  of 
light  would,  in  their  pafiage  from  the  obje&s,  fall  im¬ 
mediately  upon  the  nerves,  with  which  the  arteries  are 
joined.  The  pupils  of  the  two  eyes  are,  in  general, 
nearly  three  inches  diftant  from  one  another;  but  the 
foramina  of  the  cranium,  thro*  which  the  nerves  pafs 
to  the  orbits,  are  fcarce  fo  much  as  one  inch  diUant*. 
The  part  of  the  eye  where  the  optick  nerve  enters  is 
perfectly  dark  and  blind,  as  Mariott  has  very  evidently 
proved  by  experiment  f  :  and  it  is  an  evident  confe- 
quence  of  this,  that  if  the  nerve  entered  the  eye  direCt- 
ly  oppofite  to  the  pupil,  at  w’hich  the  ra\s  from  illumi¬ 
nated  objeCts  enter,  many  of  thofe  objects  would  fall 
immediately  on  it,  and  confequently  would  not  be  feen  j 
but  the  precaution  of  inferting  the  nerve  rather  laterally 
toward  the  nofe,  wholly  prevents  that  defeCt. 

NOTE  54. 

There  are  fufficiently  numerous  proofs,  from  chirur- 
gical  obfervations,  that  a  very  large  quantity  of  faliva 

*  See  Boerhaave’s  Inftitut.  cap.  deVifu.  Alfo  Winflow,  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy,  1721. 

4  See  Nouv.  Decouvert.  touchant  la  Vue.  See  alfo  De  la  Hire, 
Boerhaave,  and  Stancarius,  who  all  confirm  what  this  author  ad¬ 
vances.  Our  author  alfo  tried  the  experiment,  he  tells  us,  in  the 
right  with  a  candle,  and  found  the  place,  when  the  candle  itfelf  dif- 
appeared, 
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is  discharged  from  this  duct,  and  that  particularly  during 
the  time  of  chewing.  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente'  ob¬ 
served,  firft,  that  in  wounds  of  the  cheek,  toward  the 
ear,  there  appeared  a  little  aperture,  Scarce  diftinguifh- 
able  to  the  naked  eye ;  out  at  which,  especially  while 
the  patient  was  eating,  there  iflued  a  great  quantity  of 
a  limpid  fluid,  in  the  manner  of  tears  :  but  he  acknow¬ 
ledges,  that  what  it  is,  or  how  or  whence  it  flows,  he 
is  ignorant ;  nor  is  this  wonderful,  as  the  lalival  dudfs 
were  not  discovered  in  his  time. 

Helvetius  afterwards  affirm?,  that  the  quantity  of 
th  is  fluid  Secreted  in  this  gland  is  So  great,  that  a  Soldier 
having  received  a  wound  in  his  cheek,  in  which  the 
Salival  du£t  was  cut,  he  Sor  a  long  time  wetted  Several 
cloaths,  at  every  meal,  with  the  quantity  that  was 
discharged  from  it  while  he  was  eating  f . 

Our  author  tells  us,  that  himfelf  had  alfo  met  with 
Several  of  the  like  cafes,  as  have  alfo  many  others ;  in 
all  which,  if  this  du£t  have  been  cut  thro’,  the  confe- 
quence  has  been  the  Same.  It  appears  from  this,  how 
erroneoufly  they  talk  who  deny  that  the  motion  of  the 
jaw,  in  chewing,  has  any  efFe&  in  the  Secretion  and 
difcharge  of  the  Saliva  ;  and  would  give  all  the  merit  of 
that  neceflary  fupply  to  what  they  defcribe  under  the 
name  of  the  anima.  It  is  Surely  much  more  philoso¬ 
phical,  as  well  as  anatomical,-  to  find  out  the  material 
caufes  of  the  effects  we  See  produced,  where  that  may 
be  done. 

NOTE  55. 

Steno  J  was  the  firfl:  author  who  discovered  that  the 
glandulae  fublinguales  had,  on  each  fide  of  the  tongue, 
excretory  veflels,  very  fhort  and  very  flender,  placed 
parallel  to  one  another,  and  Scarce  diftinguilhable,  un- 
Jefs  they  were  prefled  or  Squeezed :  he  obferved  them  in 
quadrupeds.  After  him  Verheyen§  took  the  liberty  of 
ufing  the  very  words  of  Steno  on  the  fame  occafion, 
defcribing  the  Same  veflels,  but  without  mentioning 
Steno’s  name.  Our  author,  who  had  followed  Some  of 

#  See  his  Chirurg.  de  Genarum  Vulner. 

See  Memoirs  of  the  Paris  Academy,  1719. 

j  See  his  Qbf.  Anat,  de  Gland,  oris. 

4  Anat.  Tract,  4.  c.  20, 
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^he  greatefl  men  in  this  way  in  his  ttudies,  and  had  feen 
them  fearcb  after  thefe  excretory  veflels  in  vain,  and  who 
had  afterwards  fought  after  them  in  vain  alfo  in  human 
fubjedts,  had  at  one  time  perfuaded  himfelf  that  they 
were  peculiar  to  quadrupeds,  and  were  indeed  not  to  be 
met  with  in  the  human  frame  at  all ;  but  he  was  after¬ 
wards  convinced,  that  they  are  really  to  be  found  in  the 
human  tongue,  by  Morgagni,  who  not  only  wrote  to 
him  on  the  fubjedt,  but  a  ter  wards  printed  his  difcovery 
of*  them,  afierting,  that  there  are,  in  reality,  a  great 
number  of  >hefe  veflels  on  each  fide,  w'hich  arife  from 
the  exterior  hides  of  the  fublingual  glands,  and  do  not 
bend  their  courfe  forward,  but  tranfverfely  toward  the 
gums ;  and  that,  at  a  fmall  dittance  from  the  glands, 
they  have  little  ofcula  or  openings  of  a  peculiar  form, 
fome  of  them  large  enough  to  admit  a  fine  brittle  into 
them.  Our  author,  who  is  never  above  owning  that 
he  has  bpen  miffakcn,  and  has  amended  of  it,  adds, 
that,  after  this  clear  and  accurate  defcriptton,  he  fought 
for  them  again  in  human  fubjedts,  and,  after  fome  dif¬ 
ficulty,  found  them. 

In  the  mean  time  alfo  Walther,  phyfician  to  his 
Polifli  majetty,  and  a  profeflbr  of  anatomy  at  Leipfick 
wrote  a  treatife  exprefly  cm  the  fubjedt  of  thefe  dudts, 
in  which  he  defcribes  them  at  large,  and  figures  them 
from  a  human  fubjedt  :  he  is  the  firtt:  author  that  has 
done  fo.  He  mentions  eight  of  them. 

w 

It  is  not  in  all  fubjedts  that  thefe  minute  objedts  of 
the  anatomifts  refearches  are  equally  to  be  found  :  in 
fome  they  are  fcarce  poflible  to  be  discovered,  in  others 
it  is  hardly  poffib!e  to  mifs  them.  Our  author,  who 
had  fo  long  been  fearching  in  vain  for  them,  when  he 
found  them,  examined  many  fubjedts  afterwards,  in 
which  it  was  difficult  to  trace  them  ;  but,  at  length, 
he  met  with  a  fubjedt,  in  which  they  were  much  larger 
and  more  numerous  than  he  had  ever  before  feen  them. 
He  made  a  careful  preparation  of  the  part,  and  caufed 
a  figure  to  be  engraved  of  them,  exhibiting  thofe  of  one 
fide  perfedt,  with  the  tongue  yet  cohering  with  the 
lower  jaw.  See  Tab.  7.  Fig.  33. 

*  Exerciut,  de  Lingua,  Lipf,  1724, 
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NOTE  .56. 

The  foramen  coecum  of  the  tongue,  which  is  ufually 
fmall,  is  fubjedl  to  great  variation  in  its  fize.  Our  au- 
thor,  in  the  fame  fubjedl  in  which  he  found  the  dudh 
mentioned  in  the  former  note  fo  very  obvious,  found 
alfo  this  foramen  fo  large  and  deep,  that  he,  without 
difficulty,  introduced  into  it  a  tube  fo  large,  that  he  had 
been  ufed  to  prefs  it  into  the  ureters,  for  the  inflation 
of  them,  and  even  for  the  inflation  of  the  bladder.  On 
blowing  into  the  tube,  when  introduced  into  the  fora¬ 
men,  in  order  to  difcover  thedudl  mentioned  by  Vater, 
he  found  that  the  pofterior  part  of  the  tongue  was  very 
remarkably  diftended  by  it.  Not  fucceeding  fo  well  in 
this,  however,  as  he  had  expedled,  he  threw  in  an  in¬ 
jection  of  a  waxy  matter,  coloured  red,  in  order  to  fee 
its  true  fituation,  form,  and  courfe.  This  fucceeded  fo 
well,  that  afterwards,  on  opening  the  foramen  coecum 
in  the  tongue,  fee  Tab.  8.  Fig.  34.  he  immediately  dis¬ 
covered  the  beginnings  of  two  very  remarkable  duels, 
not  deferibed  by  any  writer :  thefe  continued  their 
courfe  about  a  line  depth,  under  the  teguments  of  the 
tongue.  After  carefully  removing  thefe  teguments,  he 
found  thefe  duCts  continued,  one  on  the  right  fide,  and 
the  other  on  the  left,  running  on,  as  exprefied  in  the 
figure.  The  left  duel,  marked  by  the  letter  b  in  that 
figure,  continued  its  courfe  to  the  tubercle  c  r,  which 
was  a  pellucid  veficle  full  of  a  clear  liquor,  looking  like 
the  faliva.  Our  author  judges,  with  great  probability, 
that  this  liquor  was  protruded  into  the  veficle  by  the 
force  of  the  matter  of  the  inje&ion  ;  and  that  the  veficle 
is  not  a  natural  appearance  in  the  part,  but  was  merely 
the  end  of  the  du£t,  forcibly  diftended  by  the  liquor 
thus  protruded,  which,  having  no  way  out,  and  being 
thus  pufhed  into  it  with  a  force  it  could  not  refifl, 
dilated  its  Tides,  and  formed  the  pofterior  part  into  the 
appearance  of  a  diftended  bladder.  In  the  other  duel 
there  was  only  a  little  of  the  inje&ion  found,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  ;  but  on  taking  this  out,  and  introducing  a  pipe, 
and  blowing  into  it,  the  inflation  reached  as  far  as  the 
part  marked  with  the  letter  e  in  the  figure  :  fo  that,  from 
the  letter  d  to  e ,  the  du£t  fhewed  itfelf  to  be  ©f  the 
fame  nature  and  fubftance  with  the  du&us  falivalis 

Whar- 
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Whartonianus;  and  at  the  end  of  this  there  Was  no 
veficle,  like  that  of  the  other  fide;  which  tends  alfo 
greatly  to  corroborate  the  opinion,  that  the  veficle  there 
was  not  natural,  but  formed  as  already  fuggefled. 
Thefe  dudis  therefore  in  this  tongue,  in  which  they 
were  fo  particularly  diftindl  and  obvious,  appeared  evi¬ 
dently  to  be  falival  dudts.  But  as,  befide  thefe  dudls, 
there  were  very  evidently  diftinguifhable  three  little 
apertures  or  ofcula  in  this  foramen,  exprefied  by  the 
letters  g  g,  whofe  cavity  ran  downwards,  and  did  not 
admit  the  fmall  ftyle  introduced  into  them  much  more 
than  a  line  deep,  he  alfo  readily  agrees  with  Morgagni, 
Vater,  and  others,  that  this  foramen  is  either  an  excre¬ 
tory  dudt  of  the  lingual  glands,  or  a  place  of  concourfe 
of  a  great  number  of  glands,  which  difcharge  the  faliva 
into  the  mouth  from  the  glanduous  fubftance  of  the 
tongue.  But  thefe  dudis,  if  the  large  foramen  happens 
to  be  wanting,  as  is  indeed  very  frequently  the  cafe, 
open  themfelves  a  paflage  into  the  mouth,  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  lefTer  diftindl  apertures ;  and  it  appears,  from 
repeated  examination,  that  nature  varies  extremely  in 
this  circumftance.  What  is  farther  obfervable  in  the 
figure  mentioned  in  this  note,  will  be  pointed  out  in 
the  annexed  Explication.  Our  author  is  of  opinion, 
from  repeated  experiments,  that  the  dudts  defcribed  by 
Cofchwitz,  under  the  name  of  new  falival  ones,  and 
figured  as  fuch  by  this  author,  and  by  Kulm  *,  Du  Ver- 
ney  f,  and  others,  are  in  reality  no  other  than  veins. 

NOTE  57. 

The  fame  fubjedt,  which  gave  the  author  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  exprefling  the  parts  treated  of  in  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  notes  in  fo  happy  a  light,  furnifhed  him  alfo 
with  another  obfervation  :  he  found,  near  the  hinder 
dentes  molares  of  the  upper  jaw,  between  the  mufculus 
buccinator  and  the  maiieter,  two  remarkable  conglo¬ 
merate  glands,  one  on  each  fide,  of  the  fize  and  figure 
reprefented  at  the  letters  f f  f f  in  fig.  36.  Thefe, 
from  their  fituation,  he  caiis  the  glandulae  molares.  In 
each  of  thefe  he  difcovered  two  large  ofcula  or  aper¬ 
tures,  of  twice  the  fize  of  the  pundtula  lachrymalia, 

*  Tab,  Anat.  Germanice  Edit.  Gedani  1715,  T.  12.  b.- 
-f  See  iiis  Difquiljt.  Anatom,  de  Dutt,  Saliv.  Tubing.  1725. 
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and  eafily  admitting  the  thick  briftles  figured  at  g gg g? 
and  even  the  llyles  ufed  in  the  fiflula  lachrymalis;  they 
admitted  thefe  to  about  two  lines. 

Befide  thefe  larger  ofcula,  there  were  alfo,  on  the  left 
fide  of  each  gland,  two  or  three  other  fmaller  foraminula; 
tho’  thefe  were  not  fo  minute  as  the  apertures  of  many 
other  of  the  parts  of  this  kind :  all  thefe  pierced  the  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  mouth,  and  the  buccinator  mufcle  ;  and,  on 
preffing  the  gland  gently,  each  of  them  difcharged  at  its  * 
orifice  a  drop  of  clear  faliva.  The  37th  figure  gives  a 
view  of  the  external  part  of  the  gland  of  the  left  fide, 
which  is  feen  by  it  to  be  compofed  of  a  number  of 
fmaller  ones ;  and  hence,  in  feme  degree,  to  refemble 
the  fhape  of  a  mulberry  :  from  this  it  is  evident,  that  it 
is  of  the  number  of  the  conglomerate  glands.  It  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  fubftance  of  the  palate,  where  the  laffc  of 
the  dentes  molares  terminated. 

Such  is  our  author's  defeription  of  thefe  two  remark¬ 
able  glands,  as  he  found  them  in  this  fubjedt.  Whether 
they  are  univerfal,  or  are  found  in  the  fame  figure  and 
fituation,  and  with  their  apertures  or  foramina  in  the 
fame  fize,  number,  and  fituation  in  other  fubjedts,  he 
does  not  determine. 

N  O  T  E  58. 

As  the  author  was  employed  about  the  fame  fortu¬ 
nate  fubjedl,  in  examining  the  tubte  Euflachii,  and  muf- 
cuii  Columella?,  he  chanced  to  prefs  with  his  finger  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  and  on  the  part  of  the  thick 
membrane  marked  with  the  letter  b  in  our  38th  figure, 
which,  in  that  part,  inveils  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
great  apophyfis  of  the  os  occipitis ;  where,  from  the 
part  marked  with  the  letter  ay  near  the  upper  part  of 
the  vomer,  he  obferved  a  mucous  but  not  pellucid 
liquor  ouze  out.  As  he  afterwards  purpofely  prefTed 
that  and  the  neighbouring  parts,  he  always  found  the 
fame  humor  flow  out.  Determined  to  examine  what 
aperture  of  a  dudl  into  the  mouth  this  was,  he  firft  at¬ 
tempted  to  introduce  a  fmall  fly le  anteriorly  and  fide- 
ways  ;  but  in  both  attempts  he  failed  of  fuccefs :  but 
afterwards  making  the  fame  attempt  toward  the  hmder 
part,  in  a  diredlion  to  the  great  foramen  of  the  occuput, 
he  fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  introduce  it  with  great  cafe  to 
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the  depth  of  a  finder’s  breadth  ;  that  is,  as  far  as  to  the 
part  marked  in  our  figure  b.  Finding  afterwards  that 
the  paflage  was  wide  enough  to  admit  a  larger  ffyle,  he 
introduced  fuch  a  one  as  is  figured  at  the  letter  /,  and 
this  penetrated  as  eafilv  as  the  other  to  the  fame  depth  : 
after  this  he  inflated  it  by  means  of  a  tube  but  its  fub- 
flance  was  fo  denfe  and  firm,  that  he  was  able  to  dilate 
it  but  very  little  by  this  means.  But,  from  time  to 
time,  he  found  himfelf  able  to  exprefs  a  very  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  the  mucous  liquor  beforementioned 
thro5  it.  After  thefe  obfervadons  he  opened  the  paf- 
fage,  and  found  that  it  ran  from  its  aperture  ex- 
prefled  at  a ,  to  the  depth  at  b ,  amidfl:  a  denfe  glandu¬ 
lar  fubffance,  every  way  furrounding  it  toward  the 
great  foramen  of  the  os  occipitis,  under  the  apophyfis. 

He  at  firfl  fufpe&ed  that  it  might  be  a  morbid  open¬ 
ing  in  this  fubjedt,  or  an  ulcer  in  the  part,  and  wholly 
preternatural ;  and  he  was  the  more  inclined  to  this 
fufpicion,  from  the  circumftances  under  which  the  pa¬ 
tient  died  :  for,  beiide  the  other  fymptoms  of  the  dif- 
eafe  that  carried  him  off,  he  had,  toward  the  end,  an 
inflammation  of  the  fauces.  This  circumfhnce  pleaded 
much  againft  the  author’s  fuppbfmg  what  he  had  difeo- 
vered  a  real  and  natural  aperture,  efpecially  as  he  can¬ 
didly  acknowledges,  that  at  that  time  he  had  not  met 
with  an  account  of  any  fuch  part,  in  any  writer  on  the 
fubjedt.  Afterwards,  however,  turning  over  Santo¬ 
rini  *,  he  found  a  pafTage  where  that  author  is  fpeaking 
of  the  fornix  of  the  pharynx,  under  which  term  he  in¬ 
cludes  the  part  which  is  reprefented  in  our  figure,  be¬ 
tween  the  pofferior  extremities  of  the  noftrils,  the 
Euftachian  tubes,  and  the  great  foramen  of  the  os  occi¬ 
pitis  ;  concerning  which  he  fays,  that  it  is  covered  with 
a  denfe  and  thick  membrane,  full  of  a  number  of 
glands,  from  which  a  thick  mucous  matter  is  difeharged. 
Thefe,  he  fays,  he  fometimes  found  opening  themfelves 
into  fhallow  cavities,  which  were,  in  lb  me  fubjeeb,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  kind  of  regular  order  ^  in  others  they  were 
diftindt  and  feparate  :  fometimes  he  found  inordinate 
and  quite  irregular  loculi  ;  fometimes  the  whole  caver¬ 
nous,  as  it  were,  full  of  confpicuous  apertures  and 

*  Obfervat,  Anatom,  p,  137. 
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deep  finus’s,  fo  as  to  emulate  in  Tome  degree  the  ton- 
fils ;  and  that  it  was  eafy  to  prefs  out  a  mucous  liquor 
from  thefe.  From  this  account  of  Santorini  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  what  our  author  obferved  in  this  fubjecf  was 
not  a  morbid  ftate  of  the  parts  ;  but  that  fuch  a  mucous 
matter  is  always  naturally  thus  fecreted  and  difcharged 
in  this  part.  Whether  it  is  protruded  out  at  feverai 
apertures,  or  only  at  one,  as  in  the  fubjedt  in  which 
our  author  obferved  it,  which  feemed  a  common  canal, 
into  which  the  glandulous  circumjacent  fubftance  pour’d 
the  matter  of  its  fecretion  :  its  office  is  evidently  to  lu¬ 
bricate  the  fauces,  to  make  the  food  pafs  down  the  gula 
with  more  eafe,  and  to  affift  in  forming  the  fweetnefs 

O 

of  the  voice.  It  is  alfo  highly  probable,  that  Santorini 
is  in  the  right  in  judging  that  in  a  morbid  ftate,  when 
this  mucous  matter  is  fecreted  in  too  great  abundance, 
the  great  quantity  of  fuch  matter  that  the  patient  thinks 
diftils  from  his  head,  and  which  he  fo  freely  voids  in 
fpitting,  is  really  the  produce  of  thefe  glands. 

'  NO  T  E  59. 

Our  author  in  his  laft  difledfions,  before  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  his  laft  edition  of  this  Compendium,  took 
very  confiderahle  pains  to  fearch  after  the  duff  named 
from  Steno,  and  running  from  the  noftrils  into  the 
palate,  behind  the  dentes  incifores  ;  but  tho’  this  muft  : 
be  acknowledged  to  be  very  manifeft  in  the  head  of  a 
fkeleton,  it  is  certainly  very  obfcure  in  diftedfion  of  the  p 
frefh  body.  There  are  always  found,  indeed,  behind  1 
the  dentes  incifores,  a  number  of  rugae  and  foveolae,'  or 
depreffions;  but  the  author  afferts,  that,  in  all  his  at-  *: 
tempts,  he  never  was  able  to  make  out  any  dudt  or  e 
canal  running  thence  to  the  nofe,  either  by  means  of  Si 
a  briftle,  or  of  the  hneft  ftyles,  tho’  he  ufed  fuch  of 
the  latter  in  the  attempt  as  eafily  paffed  into  the  punc-  *: 
tula  lachrymalia.  After  cutting  thro’  the  rugofe  mem-  H 
brane  of  the  palate,  indeed,  in  this  place,  he  found  he  t 
could  introduce  the  ftyle  into  a  honey  canal,  near  the  m 
membrane  which  runs  thro’  this'  canal;  but  that  this  v 
only  penetrated  a  little  way,  and  could  by  no  means  be  it 
continued  to  the  nofe.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  on  : 
trying  to  find  a  paftage  thro’  from  the  nofe  into  the  If 
mouth,  the  attempt  was  as  fruitless ;  not  even  thehneft  f . 
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ftyle,  or  the  fmalleft  briftle,  being  able  to  make  its 
way.  From  all  this  our  author  fufpeCts,  that  this 
membrane,  which  is  a  very  ftrong  one,  is  in  reality  a 
ligament,  ferving  to  connect  and  iirengthen  the  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  palate,  that  it  may  not  be  fubjedt  to  be 
feparated  from  the  bones  of  the  palate  by  any  hard  parts 
of  our  food,  or  by  other  accidents ;  fince,  in  that  cafe, 
it  would  be  an  inconvenience  from  which  many  bad 
fymptoms  would  rife,  and  which,  tho*  it  might  eafi'ly 
have  happened  without  this  defence  or  prevention,  is 
very  well  fecured  from  it  by  fuch  a  connection. 

NOTE  6d. 

Rivinus  has  deferibed  this  foramen,  which  has  been 
fince  called  after  his  name.  -The  hiatus  Rivini  is 
fituated  in  that  part  of  the  tympanum,  where  the  cord  is, 
and  where  the  handle  of  the  malleolus  is  joined  to  its 
head.  Thus  it  is  that  Rivinus  has  dtferibed  and  figured 
the  place  where  it  is  fituated  ;  and  Teichmeyer,  who 
formerly  had  been  a  pupil  of  Rivinus’s,  agrees  in  this : 
but  others  deferibe  it  in  a  different  manner,  and  its 
lituation  different.  Among  the  lateft  of  the  writers  of 
note,  who  are  for  the  latter  fide  of  the  queftion,  we 
are  to  mention  Mr.  Chefelden,  who  affirms,  that  the 
membrana  tympani,  in  that  place  where  the  honey  cir¬ 
cle,  to  which  this  membrane  of  the  tympanum  grows 
in  infants,  is  not  intire  ;  but  that  it  is  open,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  this  circle  is  deficient.  This  is  his  account  in 
his  firfl  edition  of  his  Anatomy  ;  but  in  the  third  he 
fays,  there  is  only  a  little  aperture  in  this  place,  and 
that  it  is  covered  with  a  valve.  He  acknowledges, 
however,  in  the  firft,  that  this  aperture  is  different  in 
different  people  ;  and  that  in  fome  it  is  fo  large,  that 
it  will  let  air  enough  thro’  to  put  out  a  candle,  on  nrefi- 
ing  the  air  from  the  mouth,  when  (hut,  thro*  theEuffa- 
chian  tube  and  external  ear.  And  adds,  that  he  had 
met  with  a  man  who  would  fmoak  a  whole  pipe  of  to¬ 
bacco,  without  dilcharging  any  of  the  fmoak  out  at  his 
mouth,  throwing  it  all  out  thro5  his  ears  ;  and  that  this 
man  had  his  fenfe  of  hearing  very  quick.  He  tells  us 
alfo,  that  he  once,  in  a  diffeCtion,  Fund  this  membrane 
open  in  half  is  diameter,  and  yet  that  the  perfon  was 
not  deaf.  He  finally  tells  us,  from  the  authority  of 
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St.  Andre,  of  a  man  in  whom  the  whole  mernbran^ 
tympani  was  deftroyed  by  an  ulcer,  and  the  oflicula  au- 
ditus  thrown  out  3  and  yet,  that  the  man  did  not  lofe 
his  hearing  by  it. 

It  is  eary  to  conceive,  that,  if  this  accident  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  one  of  the  performs  ears  only,  he  might  con¬ 
tinue  to  hear  with  the  other  ;  and.  by  the  account,  we 
are  not  informed  whether  it  was  to  one  or  to  both  ears 
that  it  had  happened.  Our  author  afterts  exadtly  the 
contrary  of  what  this  inftance  is  cited  bv  Mr.  Che- 
felden  to  prove  5  and  declares,  from  his  own  know¬ 
ledge,  a  cafe,  in  which  a  perfon  having  loft  thefe  bones 
or  officles  abfolutely  and  entirely,  loft  bus  hearing  with 
them.  We  are  to  add,  that  Munnicks,  in  his  Liber  de 
re  Anatomica,  and  Valfalva  in  his  Account  of  the  hu¬ 
man  Ear,  affert,  that  they  have  fometirnes  met  with 
the  foramen  Rivini ;  but  the  latter  of  them  aftigns  it  a 
different  place  from  that  given  it  by  Rivinus. 

Our  author,  whole  care  and  accuracy  are  not  to  be 
queftioned,  is  not  alhamed  to  confefs,  that  tho’  he  had 
often  fought  for  this  foramen,  be  never  could  certainly 
fay  that  he  had  found  it,  either  in  the  human  ear,  or 
in  that  of  any  quadruped,  tho’  he  had  fearched  after  it 
in  both  with  fhe  utmoft  diligence  and  care.  He  kept 
among  his  preparations  feveral  of  thefe  membranes, 
taken  intire  from  the  human  ear,  and  in  their  natural 
fituation  ;  but  all  thefe,  he  allures  us,  were  perfectly 
intire;  nor  was  there  the  leaft  appearance  of  an  aper¬ 
ture  in  any  of  them,  either  in  the  place  affgned  to  this 
foramen  by  Ravinus,  or  that  by  Chefelden.  He  alfa 
adds,  that  he  was  well  affured  that  Ruyfch,  and  feme 
others  of  the  moft  eminent  anatomifts  of  his  time,  had 
fought  for  this  foramen  with  no  better  fticcefs  than  he 
had  done,  nor  hid  at  all  a  better  opinion  of  its 
exiftence. 

Our  author,  as  well  as  Mr.  Chefelden,  had  met  with 
a  man  who  could  difeharge,  out  at  his  ears,  the  fmoak 
of  tobacco  taken  in  at  his  mouth  ;  but  the  man  was 
deaf,  and  had  received  that  injury  by  blows  given  him 
when  young  :  and  it  was  very  reafonable  to  fuppofe, 
that  both  the  deafnefs,  and  the  power  of  difeharging  the 
tobacco-fmoak  this  way,  were  owing  to  the  membranes 
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having  been  abfolutely  broken  by  thefe  violences.  He 
fays,  that  he  never  had  met  with,  or  fairly  heard  of  a 
perfon  who  could  do  this,  and  who  enjoyed  his  hearing 
in  any  degree  of  perfe£tion  ;  and  that  he  had  many 
among  his  pupils  who  fmoaked  much,  and  who  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  do  this  often,  but  without  the  lead  appear¬ 
ance  of  fucceeding  in  it.  From  all  this  it  is  to  be  con¬ 
cluded,  that  this  foramen,  if  it  be  found  fometimes,  as 
Rivinus  and  others  defcribe  it,  yet  is  not  natural  or  unf- 
verfal,  but  that  the  generality  of  men  and  of  quadru¬ 
peds  have  it  not.  The  effects  related  in  confequence 
of  there  being  fuch  a  meatus  or  aperture,  can  indeed 
only  be  accounted  for,  by  allowing  that  there  is  fuch  a 
one  ;  fo  that  our  author  recommends  it  tQ  all  future 
anatcmifts  to  fearch  carefully  after  it,  and  by  their  joint 
obfervations  to  convince  the  world  whether,  and  whe¬ 
ther  more  or  lefs  frequently,  it  be  found  in  human  and 
in  quadruped  fubjetfts. 

Rivinus’s  pupils,  with  feveral  of  whom  our  author 
had  been  acquainted,  all  joined  in  telling  him,  that 
Rivinus  ufed  to  demonftrate  this  foramen  in  his  diflec¬ 
tions,  by  placing  a  briftle  on  the  part  of  the  membrane 
where  he  fays  it  is  fituated,  and,  in  their  prefence, 
letting  it  thro’  ;  but  that  he  did  not  pretend  to  be  able 
always  to  expofe  it  to  the  eye.  Our  author  tells  u*9 
that  he  tried  this  method,  and  that  he  could  make  the 
briftle  pafs ;  but  he  always  has  had  a  fufpicion  that  the 
briftle  makes  its  own  way  by  forcing  a  hole  in  this  ten¬ 
der  membrane,  rather  than  finds  a  natural  aperture  to 
pafs  thro’  at.  The  experiment  never  fucceeded  with 
him,  unlefs  he  thruft  the  briftle  forward  with  fome 
force ;  and  he  obferves,  that  the  fame  degree  of  force 
would  make  it  pierce  this  tender  and  fine  membrane  in 
any  other  place  as  well  as  in  this. 

Waltherus,  in  hn  Diftertation  on  the  Membr-ana 
Tympani*,  after  a  multitude  of  experiments  made  for 
this  purpofe,  declares  himfelf  of  our  author’s  opinion, 
that  there  is  naturally  no  fuch  aperture  as  this  defcribed 
by  Rivinus,  Chefelden,  and  others.  On  the  contrary, 
Teichmeyer  not  only  aflerts  that  this  aperture  is  con- 
flant  and  univerfal  in  the  membrane  in  the  ears  of  all 
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creatures,  but  he  gives  a  method  of  finding  it  with  great 
eafe  and  certainty  in  the  ear  of  a  calf.  He  has  defcribed 
his  method  at  large,  and  has  not  omitted  the  aftiftance 
of  figures  to  exprefs  it  *.  Our  author,  after  carefully 
perunng  him,  declares  that  he  never  could  be  fo  happy, 
in  repeating  his  experiments,  as  to  pafs  the  ftyle  thro’ 
this  aperture  with  that  eafe  and  readinefs  that  he  did, 
or  aflerts  that  he  did  :  and  he  obferves,  fomewhat  un¬ 
luckily  for  Teichmyer  too,  that  the  place  he  has  affigned 
this  aperture  is  not  the  fame  that  Rivinus  has  defcribed 
it  in.  The  figure  which  he  has  given  of  it  in  his  An- 
thropologia,  agrees  very  weii  with  Rivinus’s,  as  the 
opening  is  reprefented  in  what  is  called  the  greater  area 
of  the  tympanum  ;  but  in  his  feventh  figure,  given  in 
the  works  juft  alluded  to,  it  is  placed  in  the  fmaller  area 
of  the  tympanum.  Now  if  there  were  fuch  an  aper¬ 
ture  always,  or  but  frequently  in  this  part  in  men,  it  is 
impoflible  to  fay  why  we  do  not  meet  with  numerous  in- 
ftances  of  men,  who  can  difcharge  the  fmoak  of  tobac¬ 
co  at  their  ears :  or  how  it  happens  that  the  inftances 
of  people  who  can  do  this  are  fo  few,  as  the  thing  mu  ft 
be  eafy  on  this  principle.  There  are  many  other  ob-e 
vious  arguments  againft  the  exiftence,  or  at  leaft  the 
univerfal  exiftence,  of  this  aperture  in  this  membrane  m3 
but  thefe  are  fufticient. 

NOTE  61. 

In  regard  to  the  number  of  the  ofticula  auditus,  it 
may  be  proper  to  obferve  here,  that  Teichmyer,  in  his 
Anthropologia,  enumerates  fix  of  them  in  each  ear ; 
and,  befide  thofe  four  ufually  reckoned,  defcribes  and 
figures  two  new  ones,  which  he  had  difcovered  in  the 
ear  of  a  calf.  The  firft  of  thefe,  which  he  calls  os 
lenticulare,  he  tells  us  is  placed  between  the  malleus 
and  incus,  in  the  manner  of  a  fefamoide  bone  and 
that  it  is  joined  to  them  both  by  ligaments,  and  ferves 
to  ftrengthen  the  articulation,  in  the  manner  of  a  pa-  • 
tella.  The  other,  or  fixth  bone  of  the  ear,  he  tells 
us,  adheres  to  the  extremity  of  the  tendon  of  the  muf- 
culus  ftapedis  :  and  he  adds,  that  this  mufcle  is  not  in- 
ferted  into  the  head  of  the  ftapes,  as  has  been  ufually 
fuppofed ;  but  is  inferted  into  this  bone,  which  is  of  an 
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oval  figure,  and  is  conne&ed  laterally  to  the  fiapes. 
And,  finally,  he  adds,  that  this  bone  had  been  obferved  - 
before  by  Veflingius  ;  but  that  the  other  had  never  been 
difeovered  by  any  body. 

That  which  adheres  to  the  fide  of  the  fiapes  is  v,ery 
eafily  found  in  the  ears  of  calves,  and  Cowper  has 
figured  it ;  and  our  author  never  omitted,  in  his  courfes, 
to  Ihew  it  to  h’s  auditors  :  but  in  thts  work  he  omitted 
the  mention  of  it,  becaufe,  tho’  fo  general  in  the  calf, 
he  had  never  met  with  it  in  an  human  fubjedf.  Schel- 
hammer  tells  us,  that  he  had  found  fuch  bones  in  the 
ears  of  quadrupeds ;  but  he  adds  alfo,  that  he  never  had 
met  with  any  of  them  in  the  human  ear.  As  to  the 
other  bone,  called  by  this  author  the  fourth,  we  have 
already  declared  our  opinion  of  it  ;  for  if  the  epiphyfes 
of  the  bones  are  to  be  enumerated  as  fo  many  diftindt 
bones,  it  will  be  eafy  to  add  to  the  number  in  other 
parts  as  well  as  this.  The  os  femoris,  at  this  rate,  is 
not  to  be  called  one  bone,  but  five. 

The  author  who  had  added  this,  is  not  however  con¬ 
tent  with  what  he  did  at  firft,  but  has  of  late  added  a 
feventh  to  the  number  of  the  ofiicula  auditus,  which, 
from  its  figure,  he  calls  os  triangulare.  This  alfo,  he 
tells  us,  he  met  with  in  the  ears  of  calves ;  and  adds, 
that  it  ftands  on  the  paries  of  the  finuofity  of  the  os 
mafioidaeus,  on  which  the  thicker  and  fhorter  leg  of  the 
incus  is  placed,  as  on  a  bafe.  He  adds,  that  this  bone 
is  very  difficult  to  be  found,  and  indeed  fcarce  at  all  fo, 
unlefs  after  the  organs  of  hearing  have  been  boiled. 
Finally,  Dr.  Douglafs  mentions  yet  another  offictilum 
auditus  f,  which  has  been  obferved  in  the  tendon  of 
the  mufcle  of  the  malleus,  called  the  internal  one  of 
Euftachius :  but  himfelf  fuppofes  this  not  a  natural  and 
univerfally  feparate  part,  but  to  be  found  by  a  breaking 
of  another  part,  and  therefore  not  to  be  univerfally 
found. 

NOTE  62. 

The  work  in  which  this  very  fingular  courfe  of  the 
auditory  nerve  is  deferibed,  is  not  frequent  in  this  part: 
of  the  world  ;  nor  indeed  any  where,  except  in  Italy  ; 

*  See  his  Vindiciae  before  quoted,  p.  22, 

•f  See  his  Myograph,  p,  27. 
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Magnet  has  even  omitted  to  mention  it  in  his  Thea- 
trum  Anatomicum.  Our  author  has,  therefore*  been 
at  the  pains  of  tranflating  the  pafiage,  in  which  it  is 
defcribed  at  length*  from  the  author ;  and  of  giving  a 
copy  of  his  figure  in  a  vacant  corner  of  one  of  the  plates 
of  th]s  work.  See  Tab.  2.  Fig.  21. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  Letters  of  Defnoves,  pro- 
feffor  of  anatomy  and  forgery  at  the  academy  at  Bo¬ 
logna,  and  of  Mr.  Gulielmini,  profefTor  of  medicine 
and  mathematicks  at  Padua,  and  of  other  eminent  per- 
fons,  on  the  fubjecl  of  certain  new  difcoveries.  In 
th  is  work  we  have  a  defcription  of  the  auditory  nerve, 
in  the  following  manner,  given  by  Maftichelli,  a  phy- 
fician  at  Rome. 

The  pair  of  auditory  nerves  coming  from  the  me¬ 
dulla  oblongata,  enter  the  foramen  of  the  os  petrofum j 
and  after  the  harder  portion  is  feparated  from  the  fofter, 
this  laft  paflfes  thro’  a  fmail  foramen,  which  forms  the 
central  line  of  the  cochlea,  and  thence  goes  out  at  a 
little  aperture,  which,  from  a  {trait  bafe,  runs  dire£tly 
upwards.  Afterwards,  in  the  upper  part,  there  are 
difcovered  not  only  thofe  little  and  fcarce  vifible  fora¬ 
mina,  which  Valfalva  has  defcribed,  but  befide  thefe 
another  meatus,  into  which  a  brittle  may  be  intro¬ 
duced:  thro5  this  there  is  a  free  pafiage  to  the  fofter 
portion  of  the  nerve,  which  has  now  the  form  of  a 
fimple  filament,  and  which  is  increafed  in  its  beginning 
as  its  centre,  and  is  elongated  in  its  progrefs,  and  bends 
itfelf  about,  fo  as  to  run  thro’  the  cavities  which  form 
fpirales  in  the  cochlea.  After  it  has  defcended  by  the 
end  of  the  bafe,  it  pafTes  thro5  a  fmail  foramen  into  the 
veftibulum.  In  this  place,  this  foft  and  nervous  part  is 
covered,  as  it  were,  with  a  kind  of  mucous  humour ; 
and  hence  it  is  carried  gradually,  by  divers  inflexions,  to 
the  very  arcus  of  the  labyrinth ;  when,  afiuming  again 
the  form  of  a  foft  and  nervous  filament,  it  enters  again 
the  narrow  cavity  of  a  very  fmail  canal ;  and  palling 
thro9  its  cavity,  returns  again  thro5  the  proper  orifice  of 
the  fmail  canal ;  and  after  it  has  palled  thro5  this  cavity, 
comes  out  at  the  large  orifice  of  the  arch  :  hence  it  en¬ 
ters  the  proper  orifice  of  the  fmail  canal,  and  pafies  out 
again  at  the  common  orifice  of  this  arch,  thro5  which 
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St  finally  enters  into  the  great  canal,  and  thence  again 
pafles  out  at  its  proper  orifice;  and,  finally,  pafles  out 
of  the  os  petrofum  by  one  of  thofe  foramina,  which 
open  tranfverfely  into  the  veftibulum  ;  and  returning 
into  the  inner  cavity  of  the  fkull  again,  infinuates  itfelf 
into  the  fubftance  of  the  brain,  where,  as  it  makes  its 
way  in,  it  becomes  divided  into  a  number  of  branches, 
and  joins  itfelf  to  feveral  of  the  little  branches,  in  the 
manner  that  the  little  ramifications  of  the  veins  and  ar¬ 
teries  do  in  other  places  in  the  dura  mater,  in  the  fupe- 
rior  furface  of  the  brain,  and  about  the  pineal  gland. 

That  the  intricate  circuit  of  this  nerve  may  be  the 
better  underftood,  we  are  to  refer  to  the  figure,  which 
exhibits  it  feparated  from  the  bones,  that  it  may  be  feen 
in  what  manner  it  is  that  it  makes  its  way  thro5  thefe 
feveral  paflages. 

This  is  the  wonderful  courfe  of  this  nerve,  which 
Maftichelli,  who  relates  it,  tells  us  was  difcovered  by 
Simoncellus,  a  furgeon  and  anatomift  at  Rome.  What 
he  would  principally  attempt  to  demonftrate  from  it  is, 
that  the  foft  portion  of  the  auditory  nerve  does  not 
make  its  way  thro5  the  cavities  of  the  cochlea  and  la¬ 
byrinth  in  form  of  a  membrane,  as  has  been  the  com¬ 
mon  opinion  ;  nor  in  form  of  zones,  as  Valfalva  would 
have  it,  but  in  the  form  of  a  foft  and  delicate  nervous 
filament,  which,  after  all  this  circuit,  makes  its  way 
back  to  the  brain  again.  He  tells  us  alfo,  that  the  dis¬ 
coverer  Simoncellius  intended,  in  a  fhort  time,  to  pub¬ 
lish  this  and  a  number  of  other  curious  obfervations  in 
a  treatife,  with  the  advantage  of  a  number  of  very  ac¬ 
curate  figures.  Our  author  has  taken,  as  himfelf  pro- 
fefles,  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  render  the  defcription  of 
the  courfe  of  this  nerve  intelligible,  in  his  tranfiation 
from  the  original ;  nor  have  we  been  carelefs  in  the  ren¬ 
dering  it  into  Englilh ;  yet  we  join  with*  him  in  opi¬ 
nion,  that  it  will  appear  obfcure  to  the  generality,  at 
leaft,  of  readers.  Our  author  pleads  for  himfelf,  that 
it  is  fo  obfcure  in  the  original,  that  fcarce  any  body 
could  be  expedfed  perfedtly  to  underftand  the  author’s 
meaning.  It  was  not  proper  to  omit  what  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance,  at  leaft,  of  fo  very  remarkable  a  difcovery  in 
anatomy ;  but  we  are  to  obferve,  that  Camerarius,  in 
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his  tenth  difiertation,  has  taken  fome  pains  to  refute 
this  fyfiem  of  Simoncellius’s  ;  nor  do  we  find  that  any 
body  has  been  fince  able  to  follow  the  nerve  thro’  all  the 
meanders,  thro’  which  he  has  traced  it  in  this  de¬ 
fer  ip  tion. 

NOTE  63. 

In  the  firft  editions  of  this  book  the  author  mentions 
only  three  coats  of  the  arteries,  as  it  had  been  the 
cuftom  to  allow  no  more  ;  bat  he  afterwards  found,  by 
more  ftridf  examination,  that  the  coats  of  the  arteries 
are  in  reality  five  in  number ;  and  that,  in  the  larger 
arteries,  they  are  evident  enough,  and  may  eafily  be 
diftinguifhed  in  the  order  in  which  he  has  mentioned 
them  here.  In  the  outer  membrane  there  are  a  great 
number  of  blood- veflels.  The  fecond  is  formed  of  re¬ 
ticular  plexus’s,  and  may  be  divided  into  lamellae  or 
flakes.  The  third  is  a  membrane,  firm,  tough,  and 
approaching  to  the  nature  of  the  tendons  in  its  fubftance  : 
when  this  is  taken  off,  there  appears  a  thick  denfe  coat, 
formed  of  a  great  number  of  evident  mufcular  fibres, 
which  furround  the  artery  in  manner  of  circles  or 
rings  5  and  this  tunic  alfo  is  eafily  divifible  into  feveral 
lamellae.  Finally,  the  fifth  or  inner  tunic,  which  is 
placed  within  the  flefliy  annular  fibre,  is  called  the 
nervous  one. 

In  regard  to  the  mufcular  tunic,  there  have  not  been 
wanting  authors  who  have  denied  that  there  properly 
was  any  fuch.  In  a  work  publifned  at  Hall  in  Saxony, 
tinder  the  name  of  Bibliotheca  Mifcellanea,  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  language,  our  author’s  Compendium  being  men¬ 
tioned,  the  author  denies  the  exiftence  of  a  mufcular 
coat  of  the  arteries,  partly  on  the  authority  of  Pechlin 
and  Schelhammer,  and  partly  from  obfervation  that 
there  were  not  what  could  properly  be  called  mufcles 
there,  and  that  the  arteries  fometimes  ofiified,  which 
they  declare  to  be  quite  contrary  to  the  nature  of  any 
thing  mufcular.  The  author  adds  alfo,  that  Schelham¬ 
mer  has  aflerted  that  the  arteries  were  not  conftringed 
by  any  external  force,  or  by  means  of  any  mufcular 
ftruSbare ;  but  that  this  change  happened  in  them  by 
mere  fubfidence. 
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But  as  it  is  evident,  that  in  the  inteftines,  and  feveral 
other  parts,  fibres  much  (mailer  and  finer  than  thefe 
do  compofe  a  mufcular  tunic;  and  the  motion  and  con- 
ifri£fion  of  the  inteftines  is  univerfally  agreed,  by  the 
anatomifts  of  all  times  fince  its  difcovery,  to  he  owing 
to  this  tunic,  it  is  fomewhat  unreafonahle  that  it  fhould 
be  denied  that  this  coat  of  the  arteries  is  mufcular,  or 
that  it  ferves  for  their  conftridHon  ;  fince  the  fibres  of 
it  are  much  larger,  and  more  confpicuous,  and,  in  their 
annular  or  circular  courfe  round  the  veffels,  form  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  evidently  flefhy  pale  red  lamellae,  which  are 
fo  obvious  and  diftindf,  that  there  is  no  miffing  them 
on  diffedlion  :  and  as  to  the  ufe  of  them,  the  conftric- 
tion  and  motion  in  propelling  the  blood  is  vaftly  greater 
than  in  the  other  cafes  in  which  they  are  allowed.  The 
requifites  of  a  mufcle  are  a  m an i felt  fibrous  fubftance, 
and  a  power  of  conftridtion  and  motion  :  thefe  are  pro¬ 
perties  of  this  coat  of  the  arteries  ;  and  it  is  hard,  that 
with  thefe,  and  every  other  character  of  what  diftin- 
guifhes  mufcles  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  they  fhould 
be  denied  to  be  mufcles  here. 

As  to  the  objection  raifed  againft  the  opinion  of  this 
coat  being  truly  mufcular,  from  the  arteries  fometimes 
offifying,  we  are  to  anfwer,  that  the  afiertion  that  muf¬ 
cles  are  not  capable  of  offification,  is  not  true  The 
ofia  fefamoidea,  which  are  found  here  and  there  in  the 
extremities  of  feveral  of  the  mufcles,  are  a  proof  that 
it  is  poffible ;  and  the  dura  mater,  which,  by  the  com¬ 
mon  ccnfent  of  anatomifis,  is  mufcular  :  nay,  and  the 
inteftines  themfelves,  in  the  fubftance  of  which  there 
are  fometimes  found  offifications,  abundantly  evince, 
that  an  offification,  where  there  is  true  and  proper  muf¬ 
cular  matter,  is  not  impoffible,  tho’  uncommon. 

As  to  the  authority  of  Pechlin  and  Schelhammer,  we 
may  oppofe  to  it  that  of  Morgagni :  many  others  might 
be  brought  in  on  the  occafion,  but  this  name  alone  is 
fufficient.  This  author,  in  his  Adverf.  2.  Animadv.  38. 
not  only  declares  that  the  arteries  have  a  mufcular  coat 
or  tunic,  but  enters  fo  far  into  the  difquifition  as  to 
eftablifh  the  doctrine  of  the  fibres  of  it  being  annular, 
againft  Magnet’s  opinion  of  their  being  fpiral. 
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A  multitude  of  other  authorities  might  be  produced* 
to  fupport  this  fyftem ;  but  the  greatest  fupport  it  can 
have  is  obfervatian,  and  an  examination  of  the  parts 
themfelves.  Whoever  will  enquire  into  the  merits  of 
the  difpute  in  this  way,  will  allow>  that  the  arteries 
have  certainly  a  mufcular  coat, 

NOTE  64. 

The  greater  number  of  the  anatomical  and  phyfiolo- 
gical  writers  divide  the  great  artery,  into  what  they  call 
its  afcendent  and  defcendent  trunk,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  vena  cava  is  divided.  But  this  artery,  in 
human  fubjects,  runs  in  a  manner  that  might  have 
given  origin  to  a  better  divifion  *;  for  after  it  has  arifen 
with  a  tingle  trunk  about  three  fingers  breadth,  it  be¬ 
comes  inflected  or  bent  in  the  manner  of  an  arch,  and 
takes  its  courfe  thro’  the  thorax  into  the  abdomen. 
This  arch,  as  it  defcends  from  the  bans  of  the  heart, 
according  to  the  obfervatioos  of  Morgagni  f,  is  about 
feven  fingers  breadth  long ;  and  is  called,  from  the 
place  of  its  inflexion  toward  the  lower  parts  of  the 
body,  the  truncus  aortas  defcendens,  or  the  defcendent 
trunk  of  the  aorta;  and  from  this  part  of  it  are  derived 
ail  the  arteries  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  body. 

From  the  upper  part  of  the  arch  there  are  ufually, 
in  human  fubjedts,  three  remarkable  branches  running 
upwards :  of  thefe  the  right  branch,  fometimes  nearer 
the  trunk,  fometimes  more  remote  from  it,  becomes 
divided  into  two  parts,  which  are  called  the  right  fub- 
clavian  and  the  right  carotid  arteries.  The  middle 
branch  is  the  left  carotid,  and  the  other  or  left  branch 
is  the  left  fubclavian  :  there  are  afterwards  diilributed 
throughout  the  head  and  the  arms. 

Our  author  obferves,  that  he  has  fometimes,  tho3 
rarely,  found  in  female  fubje&s  four  afcendent  branches. 
Of  thefe  the  two  outer  ones  have  furniihed  the  two 
fubclavians,  and  the  two  middle  ones  the  two  carotids  J. 
A  heart  of  this  kind,  with  the  arteries  inje&ed,  the 
author  always  kepi  in  his  mufisum,  among  his  nume- 

*  See  an  excellent  figure  of  it  in  Drake’s  Anthropolog.  T.  zo. 

•f  SeeMichelotti  de  Separat.  Fluid,  p.  104. 

j  Berger  has  figured  and  defcribed  four  branches.  Ad.  Erudit. 
16895  but  they  differ  frogi  thefe  of  our  author. 
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reus  preparations.  It  is  but  very  jarely,  if  ever,  that 
in  human  fubjedls  there  are  only  two  afeendent  branches; 
much  lefs  are  we  to  expedl  ever  to  find  but  one  :  whence 
it  is  very  evident,  that  the  aorta  ought  by  no  means  to 
be  divided,  as  it  ufually  is,  into  the  afeendent  and  de- 
feendent  trunk ;  terms  that  may  eafily  give  very  wrong 
ideas  of  this  vefTel  to  thofe  who  have  only  read  ana¬ 
tomy,  without  feeing  difTe&ions*  Comparative  anatomy 
feems  to  have  given  origin  to  this  error.  When  human 
fubjedts  were  lefs  frequently  difledled  than  at  prefent, 
and  mod  of  the  figures  and  deferiptions  of  the  parts 
were  taken  from  thoie  of  quadrupeds,  it  is  not  fo  won¬ 
derful  that  the  terms  of  afeendent  and  defeendsnt  trunk 
of  the  aorta  were  introduced ;  fince,  in  quadrupeds  in 
general,  there  is  ufually  only  one  large  afeendent  branch, 
dividing  afterwards  into  the  vefleis  of  the  head,  fore¬ 
legs,  & c.  But  in  moll  quadrupeds  this  afeendent 
branch,  tho’  it  appears  fingle,  is  not  truly  fo  ;  but  there 
ufually  is  another  fmaller  one  very  near  it. 

The  new  delineations  of  thefe  veffels  by  Cant  do 
not  at  all  agree  with  the  ufual  and  ordinary  flate  of 
them.  He  gives,  as  it  were,  only  two  afeendent 
branches:  the  one  larger  than  ordinary;  from  which 
afterwards  proceed  the'  right  fubclavian,  and  the  two 
carotids;  and  the  other  at  a  great  diflance  from  it, 
from  which  rifes  the  left  fubclavian*  Our  author  af- 
ferts,  that  among  the  great  numbers  of  bodies  he  had 
publickly  and  privately  difledled,  and  examined  with 
due  care,  as  to  the  formation  of  thefe  parts,  he  never 
met  with  one  in  which  the  vefleis  anfwered  to  this  de- 
feription,  or  to  the  figures  given  by  this  author.  The 
branch  which  forms  the  left  carotid,  ufually  begins  from 
a  very  diftincf  part  from  the  other  two,  nearly  in  the 
middle,  between  them ;  fo  that  it  is  but  juftjee  to  allow 
the  figures  of  Ruyfch,  Verheyen,  and  Drake,  to  be 
more  accurate  than  thefe  new  ones.  Drake,  indeed, 
has  figured  the  divifion  of  the  fubclavian  and  right 
carotid  fomewhat  too  near  the  trunk  ;  but  otherwife 
his  figures  are  excellent.  Nicolai  fays,  that  he  has, 
given  four  branches ;  but  this  is  not  juft  :  he  has  really 
given  only  three ;  for  it  is  evident,  both  from  Drake’s 

f  £ec  Impet,  Anatom,  T.  4, 
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figure  and  explication,  that  he  makes  the  right  carotid 
anfe  from  the  fubclavian.  i 

N  O  T  E  65. 

The  author  juft  mentioned,  Cant,  in  his  firft  plate 
and  fecond  figure,  has  given  new  draughts  of  the  divi- 
fions  of  the  carotids  ;  and,  in  his  explanation  of  it,  he 
falls  foul  upon  all  the  writers  who  had  gone  before  him, 
as  to  this  matter.  He  declares  all  their  accounts  of  thefe 
divifions  of  thefe  vefiels  to  be  imperfeCt,  and  gives  his 
new  fvftem,  which  he  feems  to  have  fuppofed  perfect, 
in  their  place :  but  perfons,  who  have  been  accuftomed 
to  examine  thefe  vefiels,  after  injection  with  a  coloured 
waxy  matter,  will  very  eafily  difcover  that  this  gentle¬ 
man’s  plan  of  them  is  not  quite  perfect  neither.  He 
has  given  them  terminations  which  they  have  not ;  and 
every  one,  who  has  but  feen  the  experiment  of  injeCting 
them,  mull;  recollect  that  their  branches  run  much 
farther  in  the  face,  and  about  the  temples,  than  thefe 
imaginary  terminations  allow.  The  temporal  ramifi¬ 
cations  in  particular,  inftead  of  terminating  where  he 
would  make  them,  run  all  over  the  upper  part  of  the 
head  in  various  ramifications,  which  form  a  kind  of  re¬ 
ticular  plexus,  and  are  connected  on  each  part  by  anaf- 
tomofes  with  the  arteries  of  the  other  fide.  In  the  fame 
manner  the  artery  which  runs  up  to  the  cheek,  and  is 
figured  by  this  author  as  if  terminating  about  its  middle 
in  fmall  ramifications,  does  in  reality  not  terminate 
there,  or  in  that  manner  5  but  its  principal  branch  runs 
over  the  cheek  obliquely  toward  the  larger  canthus  of 
the  eye :  it  partly  enters  the  orbit,  where  it  divides  into 
a  multitude  of  ramifications,  and  partly  runs  up  to  the 
forehead  in  numerous  others. 

Another  confiderably  large  branch  of  this  artery  alfo, 
after  a  fub-divifion  near  the  lips,  runs  into  each  of  them, 
and  has  many  anaftomofes  alfo  with  the  artery  of  the 
other  fide ;  and  thefe  are  the  vefiels  which  bleed  fo 
largely  under  the  operation  for  the  hare-lip,  or  other 
occafions,  in  which'  it  is  necefiary  to  make  an  incifion 
there.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  this  author,  with  all 
his  pompous  pretences  to  perfection  and  accuracy,  has 
allowed  no  arteries  to  the  lips  at  all,  in  his  figure. 
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It  would  be  eafy  to  point  out,  to  the  judicious  ob- 
fe  ver,  a  great  many  other  defeats  of  this  kind  in  his 
figure,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  variations  of  the 
firft  divifion  of  the  carotids ;  but  it  is  not  neceffary ; 
the  obferver  will  find  them,  on  comparifon,  very  obvi- 
Oufly.  The  author,  indeed,  feems  to  have  been  but 
very -little  a  maffer  of  the  art  of  filling  the  veffels  by 
folid  injections  :  if  he  had,  he  would  have  been  able  to 
have  thrown  his  injeCtion  much  farther,  and  filled  the 
vefiels  of  the  face  much  more  perfectly;  and  if  he  had 
examined  the  carotids  in  a  variety  of  fubjeCts,  he  would 
not  fo  pofitively  have  afferted  that  their  flexions  and 
fituation  were  alwavs  exactly  as  he  has  given  them, 
perhaps  from  only  a  Angle  fubjeCt.  We  find  them,  on 
difledtion,  fometimes  indeed  nearly  as  this  author  has 
figured  them  ;  fometimes  alfo  nearly  as  Drake  has  given 
them,  and  fometimes  their  flexions  are  quite  different 
from  what  are  laid  down  by  either.  All  this  will  ap¬ 
pear,  very  familiarly  and  obvioufly,  to  any  one  who 
will  take  the  pains  to  injedt  them  often,  with  good 
matter  and  good  fy rinses. 

"NOTE  66. 

The  anatomical  writers,  almoft  without  one  excep¬ 
tion,  tell  us,  that  the  vertebral  arteries,  arifing  from 
the  fubclavians,  afcend  up  to  the  cranium,  thro’  the 
foramina  formed  by  nature  for  that  purpofe,  in  the  apo- 
phyfes  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck  ;  and  by  this  feem 
to  lay  it  down  as  a  facf,  that  thefe  arteries  pafs  thro* 
thefe  foramina  in  all  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck.  Our 
author  obferves,  that  in  a  number  of  obfervations  which 
he  had  made  on  them,  in  different  fubjedfs,  by  injec¬ 
tion,  he  has  confiantly  found  that  thefe  arteries  do  not 
enter  thefe  foramina  in  the  feventh  or  lowed  vertebra, 
but  in  the  lowed  except  one,  that  is,  the  fixth.  This 
is  an  observation  not  made  by  any  body  before  him  ; 
tho’  it  might  have  been  made  out  by  the  obferving  that 
the  vertebral  veins,  in  reality,  pafs  thro’  the  foramina 
of  the  feventh  and  lowefi:  vertebra.  The  intent  of 
nature  in  not  differing  the  arteries  which  pafs  thro* 
thefe  narrow  pafiages  in  the  others*  to  go  thro’  thofe 
in  particular  where  the  veins  muff  pafs,  feems  to  be  to 
prevent  the  arteries,  in  their  dilatation,  from  comprcfilng 
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thofe  veins,  and  thus  preventing  the  free  paffage  of  the 
blood.  It  feems  to  be  for  the  fame  reafon  alfo,  that  in 
the  cranium  the  veins  and  arteries  do  not  pafs  thro*  the 
fame,  but  thro’  different  foramina. 

NOTE  67. 

Our  author  has  obferved  before,  that  the  arteries  of 
the  cefophagus  have  been  defcribed  but  by  few  writers. 
Nicolai  *  quotes  only  Drake  and  Ruyfch,  on  the  occa- 
fion  of  them ;  and  the  latter  of  thefe  only  knew  of  a 
few  palling  to  the  gula  from  the  aorta :  but  in  many 
diffedions  he  has  obferved,  he  tells  us,  two  or  three 
fuch  arteries,  arifing  by  diftind  beginnings  from  the 
aorta.  He  ufed  to  fhew  thefe  to  his  pupils,  and  has 
been  fo  lucky  as  to  fucceed  to  admiration  in  his  injec¬ 
tions  of  them,  with  a  waxy  matter  coloured. 

NOTE  68. 

Nicolai,  mentioned  in  the  laft  and  fome  of  our  pre¬ 
ceding  notes,  fuftains  it,  with  Willis  and  Fallopius, 
againft  Vefalius,  Ridley,  and  our  author,  that  the  ver¬ 
tebral  veins  do  not  go  up  into  the  cranium,  nor  reach 
the  lateral  finus’s  fi.  It  is  to  be  allowed,  that  this  is 
always  the  cafe  in  thofe  peculiar  fubjeds,  in  which  thofe 
foramina  or  canals  behind  the  condyloide  apophyfes  of 
the  os  occipitis  are  obliterated  or  clofed,  as  is  frequently 
the  cafe :  but  as  in  many  bodies  we  find  thefe  foramina 
open,  and  manifeftly  terminating  in  the  lateral  finus’s, 
in  thefe  nature  is  to  be  fuppofed  to  perform  her  more 
regular  courfe,  and  thefe  are  therefore  to  be  looked  on 
as  the  ftandards  of  truth.  In  thefe,  if  the  other  finus’s 
of  the  dura  mater  be  injeded  with  a  waxy  matter,  thro* 
the  longitudinal  one,  and  the  veins  arifing  from  them 
filled  at  the  fame  time,  it  will  be  very  obvious,  that 
the  vertebral  veins  enter  the  cranium  by  thefe  foramina, 
and  infert  themfelves  into  the  lateral  finus’s,  near  their 
exit  out  of  the  cranium.  Our  author  often  found  it 
very  fairly  made  out  by  this  method  of  injedion,  and 
makes  no  doubt  but  whoever  fhall  find  a  fubjed  fo 
formed,  and  go  to  work  upon  it  in  that  manner,  will 
fucceed  in  the  difcovery.  It  may  not  be  improper  alfo  i 
to  afk  of  thofe  authors,  wh©  deny  the  communication  it 

*  See  his  DifTertat.  de  Direct,  Vafor.  p,  64. 

-f  See  the  fame  work,  p.  4. 
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of  the  vertebral  veins  with  the  lateral  finus’s,  by  means 
of  thefe  foramina  in  the  cranium,  to  whatpurpofe  they 
fuppofe  thefe  foramina  to  have  been  formed  ? 

NOTE  69, 

Mr.Chefelden,  in  the  firft  edition  of  his  Anatomy,  pub- 
lifhed  in  the  year  1713,  firft  mentioned  the  remarkable 
Valve  in  the  inferior  trunk  of  the  vena  cava,  near  the 
heart,  called  the  valvula  Euftachii ;  and  in  his  ninth 
plate  in  that  edition  gave  a  figure  of  it,  tho’  not  fo 
perfect  a  one  as  might  have  been  wifiied  :  he  ascribes 
the  difcovery  of  it  to  Dr.  Douglafs,  and  calls  it  the 
valvula  nobilis  cavae  afcendentis,  by  which  name  he 
means  the  inferior  trunk  of  the  cava  ;  but  in  the  third 
edition  of  his  book,  he  has  left  out  the  plate  in  which 
this  figure  (lands.  It  is  probable,  that  the  fixth  figure 
in  the  eighth  plate  of  Euflachius,  in  his  Opufcula  Ana- 
tomica,  firfl  publifhed  at  Venice  in  1564,  and  after¬ 
wards  at  Leyden,  under  the  care  of  Boerhaave,  in  1707, 
gave  Douglafs  the  hint  for  this.  But  Euflachius  does 
not  call  it  a  valve,  but  a  membrane  of  a  wonderful 
flrudlure,  which  is  placed  before  the  foramen  of  the 
vena  cava,  afcending  from  the  liver,  as  foon  as  it  dege¬ 
nerates  into  the  right  auricle  ;  occupying  its  anterior 
half,  and  then  forming  a  kind  of  reticulation  *.  Such 
are  the  exprefs  words  of  Euflachius  ;  and,  as  to  its  ufe, 
he  does  not  fo  much  as  give  his  opinion  f.  But  Lan- 
cifi,  in  the  late  publifhed  plates  of  Euflachius,  which 
Were  fuppofed  to  have  been  loft,  particularly  in  his  ex- 
plicat  on  of  the  third  figure  of  the  fixteenth  plate,  calls 
this  a  valve  ;  and  tells  us,  that  he  is  of  opinion  that  it 
prevents  the  blood,  defcending  from  the  jugulars  thro’ 
the  upper  trunk  of  the  cava,  from  meeting  with  too 
much  violence,  with  the  blood  afcending  by  the  lower 
trunk  of  that  vein  But  Winflow  is  the  author  who 
has  beft  of  all  defcribed  this  valve,  and  explained  its 
nature  :  he  calls  it  the  reticulated  valve  of  Euftuchius 

*  In  his  book  on  the  Vena  fine  pari,  he  has  given  a  fuller  deferip- 
tion  of  this  valve. 

4  Bauhine,  in  his  Appendix  to  the  Theatrum  Anatomicum,  T.  8. 
fig.  1.  gives  the  fame  figure  from  Euftachins  j  but  he  fays  nothing 
cf  theufeof  the  membrane,  nor  indeed  does  he  call  it  a  valve. 

J  See  Memoirs  of  the  Paris  Academy,  1717. 
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He  has  given  an  elegant  figure  of  it,  iunated  and  reti¬ 
culated  ;  and  has  defcribed  its  fituation  and  connections 
much  more  accurately  than  any  body  who  had  gone 
before  him.  He  obferves,  that  its  hollow  part  is  turned 
upward,  and  its  convex  part  downward  ;  and  has  ob- 
ferved,  that,  in  looking  for  it,  in  diffedlions,  the  poffe- 
rior  part  of  the  cava,  not  the  anterior,  is  to  be  opened, 
other  wife  that  it  will  hardly  be  found.  He  obferves 
alfo,  that  in  adults,  in  whom  the  foramen  ovale  of  the 
heart  is  clofed,  this  valve  is  often  wholly  wanting  ;  but 
that  in  new-born  infants,  or  in  any  fubjedt  in  which 
the  foramen  ovale  is  open,  it  may  be  eafdy  found, 
efpecially  on  firft  plunging  the  vein  under  water  for 
fome  time.  After  many  other  judicious  remarks  he 
adds,  that,  hefide  the  ufe  which  Lancifi  afcribes  to  it, 
it  is  evidently  of  great  fervice  in  thofe  young  fubjedts 
in  which  it  is  mo  ft  obvious  and  remarkable,  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  blood  from  making  its  way  from  the  right 
auricle,  or  from  the  upper  trunk  of  the  cava,  into  the 
lower.  Window’s  whole  diilertation  on  this  fubjedt  is 
worthy  the  author,  and  efpecially  worthy  a  careful  read¬ 
ing  :  he  fpeaks  very  judicioufly  in  it  of  the  nature  and 
ufe  of  the  foramen  ovale ;  and  maintains,  againft  the 
common  opinion,  with  Meyer,  that  the  membrane 
placed  oppolite  to  it  is  not  a  valve. 

NOTE  70. 

Anatomifts  agree,  that  the  nerves  arife  from  the 
medulla  oblongata  of  the  brain,  or  from  the  fpinal  mar¬ 
row  ;  but  they  do  not  at  all  agree  about  what  particular 
parts  of  the  medulla  they  arife  from.  Whoever  examines 
Willis  and  Vieuffens  on  the  fubjedl  of  the  nerves,  Du 
Verney  on  the  organ  of  hearing,  T.  11.  Ridley  on  the 
brain,  and  after  thefe  Morgagni  and  Santorini  in  various 
p’aces,  will  fee  this.  Others  alfo,  who  have  abfolutely 
written  from  their  own  obfervation,  differ  as  greatly 
from  thefe,  as  they  from  one  another. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  where  an  author’s  candour  and  accu¬ 
racy  are  to  be  depended  upon,  and  where  not.  We 
find  thefe  differences  in  the  defcription  of  the  places  of 
the  origin  of  the  nerves  in  authors,  all  of  whom  are  to 
be  fo  depended  upon  ;  and  we  are  to  determine,  incon- 
fequence,  that  it  is  not  only  one  of  them,  but  perhaps 
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every  one  that  is  in  the  right ;  and  that  nature  herfelf 
varies,  in  this  particular,  as  much  as  their  deferiptions 
do.  Morgagni  has  obferved,  that  in  the  origin,  and 
even  in  the  distribution  and  plexus’s  of  the  nerves,  the 
anatomift  will  find  great  differences,  in  regard  to  the 
fame  pair,  in  different  fubjedis ;  and  he  argues  very 
juftjy  from  it,  that  nature  does  not  tie  herfelf  down  to 
thofe  ftridf  laws,  in  this  particular,  that  fhe  does  in 
many  other  cafes,  but  is  very  uncertain  and  various*. 
Santorini  alfo,  who  had  beffowed  more  time  and  pains 
than  any  man  ever  did,  or  probably  ever  will,  in  tracing 
the  nerves  from  their  origin  ;  yet  confeffes,  after  all 
his  attempts,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  arrive  at  any  degree 
of  certainty  in  laying  down  the  places  of  them  ;  for 
that  the  origin  of  the  nerves  of  the  brain  are  not  con- 
ffant,  but  vary  greatly  +. 

I  o  defeend  more  to  particulars,  there  is  fcarce  any 
thing  about  which  the  accurate  anatomifls  of  late  have 
fo  much  differed  as  about  the  true  origin  of  the  inte.r- 
coflal  nerve.  Moff  of  the  late  writers  agree  with 
W  illis,  that  it  arifes  from  both  the  fifth  and  fixth  pair  ; 
and  fome  aferibefome  certain  branches,  others  different 
ones  to  it.  Euftachius,  as  appears  evidently  from  his 
tables,  deduces  it  wholly  from  the  fixth  pair  $  and  Mor¬ 
gagni  in  general  agrees  with  him  :  he  fays,  that  he  has 
o  ten  found  it  taking  its  origin  from  one,  fometimes 
from  two,  fometimes  from  three  branches  of  the  fixth  ; 
but  that  he  never  was  able  to  find  it  fairly  and  clearly 
arifing  in  any  part  from  the  fifth  p 

Lancifi  differs  from  all  thefe  :  he  will  not  have  it 
deduced  either  from  the  fifth  or  fixth  pair  ;  but  gives  it 
a  peculiar  and  diffindt  origin  from  the  protuberances  of 
the  brain,  where  they  are  connedfed  with  the  peduncles 
of  the  glandulae  pinealis  §.  Cowper  will  affirm  nothing 
as  to  the  certain  and  conftant  origin  of  this  nerve,  but 
leaves  it  variable  and  uncertain  ||.  And,  finally,  Santo- 

*  Adverfar.  Anat.  2.  p.  75  and  76,  and  Adverf.  6.  in  various 

places. 

f  Obfervat.  Anatom,  p.  63  to  67. 

%  Adverf.  Anat.  6.  p.  30. 

$  Morgagni,  Adverf.  5.  p.  105. 

II  As  Morgagni  obferves,  p.  30.  Adverf.  6, 
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rini  agree?  with  Vieuffens  and  Ridley,  and  gives  its 
origin  conjun&ly  from  the  fifth  and  fixth  pairs,  declaring 
that  he  has  feen  it  fo  *.  Our  author,  whofe  accuracy 
is  by  no  means  ;to  be  queftioned,  reconciles  all  this  va^ 
riety  of  opinions,  by  obferving,  that,  in  different  fub- 
jedls,  he  has  feen  it  fometimes  riling  conjun6fly  from 
the  fifth  and  fixth  pair,  fometimes  from  the  fixth  pair 
only.  From  this  our  firft  affertion  is  very  evidently 
proved,  that  nature  is  herfelf  various  and  uncertain  in 
this  matter  ,  and  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  not 
only  thefe  but  other  of  the  nerves  vary  extremely  in 
the  places  of  their  origin.  And  we  are  to  add  to  this, 
that  accurate  obfervations  are  very  difficultly  made  on 
this  fubjedf ;  for  that  the  extreme  fmallnefs  and  foftnefs 
of  the  nerves,  about  their  origin,  renders  them  liable  to 
fo  many  injuries,  on  taking  out  the  brain,  and  making 
other  neceffary  preparations  for  their  obfervation,  that 
it  is  eafy  they  fhould  be  difplaced,  injured,  or  even  de- 
flroyed  in  this  part,  in  the  very  attempt  to  examine 
them. 

NOTE  7 1. 

All  the  medical  and  anatomical  writers,  aim  oft  with¬ 
out  exception,  have  followed  Wiliis  in  allowing  ten 
pair  of  nerves  to  the  brain  ;  but  our  author  is  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  tenth  or  laft  pair  of  thefe  is  very  impro¬ 
perly  added  to  the  number  of  the  nerves  of  the  brain. 
It  has  not  its  origin  from  the  brain,  or  the  medulla 
oblongata,  but  from  the  fpinal  marrow ;  which  reafon 
alone,  if  there  were  no  other,  one  would  think,  might 
determine  in  favour  of  his  opinion,  that  this  pair  is  not 
to  be  called  a  pair  of  nerves  of  the  brain  ;  but  that  they 
ought  to  be  referred  for  the  future  to  the  nerves  of  the 
fpinal  marrow,  of  which  they  are  the  genuine  and  pro¬ 
per  offspring  :  but  this  is  not  all  that  pleads  againft  it. 
We  are  to  obferve,  that  this  pair  of  nerves  does  not 
pafs  thro’  any  foramen  iq  the  cranium,  as  all  the  pairs 
of  nerves  of  the  brain  do  ;  nor,  indeed,  does  it  come 
fo  near  this  as  to  pafs  between  the  cranium  and  firft: 
vertebra  of  the  neck,  tho5  Willis  has  affirmed  this,  and 
people  have  followed  him  in  it :  but,  in  reality,  it  paffes 
between  the  firft  and  fecond  vertebrae  of  the  neck. 

f.  See  Adverf.  Anat.  6.  p.  39  and  4,00 
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• 

This  is  an  obfervation  which  our  author  has  the  honour 
of  being  the  firflr  perfon  who  made  ;  but  it  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  moft  accurate  anatomifts  fince.  This 
author  very  pofitively  afferts,  that  he  never,  in  any  one 
difiedtion,  found  any  nerve  paffing  between  the  cra¬ 
nium  and  the  firft  vertebra  of  the  neck  :  and  it  is  plain, 
from  the  words  of  Willis  himfelf,  on  whom  all  the  reft 
who  affirm  it  depend,  as  their  authority,  that  he  was  in 
doubt  about  it.  He  does  not  fpeak  with  that  air  of  cer¬ 
tainty,  on  this  fubjedt,  that  is  ufual  with  him  on  many 
occafions  ;  but  leaves  us  room  to  fufpedt,  from  his  very 
manner  of  delivering  it,  that  he  rather  conjedfured  than 
ever  fairly  or  clearly  faw  what  he  defcribes.  According 
to  our  author’s  more  certain  obfervations,  this  pair  of 
nerves  are  by  no  means  to  be  faid  to  belong  to  the  brain. 
They  have  their  origin  and  egrefs  both  quite  out  of 
the  limits  of  the  cranium,  and  are  evidently  to  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  nerves  of  the  fpinal  marrow,  and  are  pro¬ 
perly  the  firft  pair  of  thofe.  Morgagni  readily  agrees 
with  our  author’s  fentiments,  as  to  this  pair  of  nerves 
not  arifing  from  the  brain  or  medulla  oblongata,  nor 
paffing  thro’  any  foramen  of  the  cranium*  :  but  he 
obferves,  with  Ridley,  that  they  differ  from,  all  the 
other  nerves  of  the  fpinal  marrow,  in  that  they  do  not, 
like  them,  arife  from  an  anterior  and  pofterior  origin ; 
and  therefore  he  is  not  for  allowing  them  to  be  properly 
one  pair  of  that  feries,  all  of  which  befide  agree  in  a 
charadter  in  which  they  differ  from  thefe.  But  in  an- 
fwer  to  this,  we  are  to  obferve,  that  Santorini  agrees 
wholly  with  our  author  in  opinion  f  ;  and  has  (hewn, 
by  an  uncommon  accuracy  in  refearches  to  this  purpofe, 
that  this  pair,  as  well  as  the  others  of  the  fpinal  mar¬ 
row,  do  adfually  take  their  origin  both  from  the  an¬ 
terior  and  the  pofterior  furface  of  the  fpinal  marrow. 
No  one  will  call  in  queftion  the  authority  of  fo  judicious 
and  accurate  a  writer  as  Santorini,  on  this  fubjedf ;  and 
it  follows,  therefore,  that  as  this  pair  of  nerves  have 
all  the  properties,  and  all  the  charadfers,  of  the  nerves 
of  the  fpinal  marrow,  and  not  of  thofe  of  the  brain, 
they  are,  from  the  time  of  thefe  difcoveries,  to  be 
added  to  the  number  of  the  fpinal  nerves,  of  which 

*  Obferv,  Anatom,  p.  66, 
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they  are  the  firft  pair;  and  that,  agreeing  with  WilhVs 
account  in  other  refpe&s,  we  are  to  allow  only  nine 
pair  of  nerves  to  the  brain. 

NOTE  72. 

While  our  author  was  employed  in  obferving,  under 
feveral  fubfequent  diiledtions,  the  uvula  and  its  mufcles, 
he  often  obferved,  from  the  root  of  the  fmall  apophyfis 
of  the  pterygoide  proceftes,  which  Santorini,  not  im¬ 
properly,  calls  the  horn  of  thefe  procefies,  a  feries  of  . 
flefhy  fibres,  very  confpicuous  in  their  origin  there  ; 
which,  afterwards  joining,  form  a  very  minute  mufcle, 
whofe  tendinous  expanfion  terminates  in  the  velum  pa- 
latinum,  toward  the  upper  part  of  the  uvula,  which 
part,  by  the  alfiftance  of  other  mufcles  alfo,  it  draws 
upward.  This  little  mufcle  our  author  has  given  the 
name  of  cerato-fbphylinus  to  ;  and  the  reader  will  find 
a  figure  of  it  in  our  eighth  plate,  figure  38,  Letters  //. 
That  it  is  a  mufcular  part  is  evident,  beyond  a  doubt ; 
as  alfo,  that  it  ferves  in  the  office  of  a  mufcle,  with 
others.  It  is  final  1,  indeed  ;  but  it  is  feparate  from  the 
others,  and  has  as  good  a  title  to  be  allowed  a  diliindt 
mufcle  as  many  of  the  others  of  the  fame  part. 

NOTE  73. 

Schelhammer  accufes  the  generality  of  writers  on 
anatomical  fubjedfs,  of  his  time,  for  allowing,  with 
Drelincourt,  forty- four  intercoftal  mufcles.  He  adds, 
that  the  intercoftal  fibres  are  not  fo  difpofed  as  that  they 
can  feparately  form  mufcles ;  but  that  they  are  mixed 
together,  that  they  may  decuflate  with  one  another  in 
their  courfe.  He  fays,  that  one  order  of  them  runs 
obliquely  from  the  inferior  external  part  of  the  upper 
rib  to  the  fuperior  and  internal  part  of  the  lower ;  and 
another  feries  or  order,  on  the  contrary,  runs  from  the 
inferior  internal  part  of  the  upper  rib  to  the  fuperior 
and  external  part  of  the  inferior  rib,  and  that  in  the 
fame  oblique  direction.  The  reafon  of  this  fabrick,  he 
fays,  is,  that  the  ribs  may  be  liable  to  he  moved,  not 
only  upwards,  but  outwards ;  by  which  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax  might  be  the  more  enlarged  :  and,  on  this 
plan,  he  fays,  the  thorax  forms  a  kind  of  bellows,  fuch 
as  never  have  been,  or  probably  ever  will  be,  made  by 
any  artificer* 

In 
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In  confequence  of  this  fyflem,  Schelhammer  allows 
the  intercoftal  mufcles  to  be  only  twenty-two,  or  half 
the  number  received  by  authors  ;  and  to  thefe  twenty- 
two  alone,  with  the  afiiftance  of  the  fubclavians,  he 
attributes  the  elevation  of  the  thorax.  Govey  goes 
much  farther  in  the  redu&ion  of  the  number  of  thefe 
mufcles  than  this  author :  he  fays,  that  all  the  inter- 
coftals  together  form  only  one  mufcle,  which  is  divided 
into  feveral  bellies  *.  He  ufes  a  very  lingular  experi¬ 
ment  to  prove  this  ;  which  is,  he  takes  one  whole  fide 
of  the  thorax  of  a  human  fubjeCf,  or  of  a  quadruped, 
and  boils  it  in  water  ’till  the  flefh  be  ready  to  feparate 
from  the  bones :  after  this,  on  carefully  feparating  and 
extending  the  flefhy  matter,  it  is  all  found  to  be  con¬ 
tinuous,  and  not  formed  of  a  number  of  different  parts. 
This  is  an  experiment  that  will  not  fail  to  pleafe  thofe 
who  are  not  fond  of  multiplying  the  number  of  the 
mufcles. 

NOTE  74. 

It  is  not  without  fufficient  reafon  that  Winflow  ob~ 
ferves,  that  even  the  moft  careful  of  the  anatomical 
writers  had  not,  with  a  proper  accuracy,  given  accounts 
of  the  interoffeous  mufcles :  he  gives  a  very  natural 
reafon  for  the  negledl,  by  obferving,  that  they  are  the 
laft  that  are  demonflrated  in  the  courfe  of  Myology  ; 
and  the  anatomiff,  by  that  time  he  comes  to  them,  is 
tired  and  fatigued,  and  longs  to  get  to  an  end  of  his 
bufinefs.  It  is  hence,  he  obferves,  that  thefe  mufcles 
have  feldom  been  fo  thoroughly  examined  as  they  ought, 
but  are  generally  mentioned  in  a  tranfitory  manner. 
Even  Cowper,  he  obferves  juftly  enough,  tho’  a  very 
diligent  enquirer  into  the  nature  of  the  other  mufcles, 
has  defcribed  thefe  but  very  imperfectly.  Winflow,  for 
this  reafon,  determined  to  give  a  better  and  more  accu¬ 
rate  defcription  of  them  :  he  continues  the  old  divifion 
of  them  into  the  internal  and  the  external  ;  and  he 
agrees,  that  their  number  is,  as  authors  have  laid  it 
down,  fix ;  but  he  does  not  at  all  agree  with  the  others 
as  to  their  infertions,  or  their  ufes.  Some  of  the  writers 
before  him,  he  obferves,  have  determined  all  the  exter- 

*  See  his  Veritable  Chirurgerie,  p.189. 

J  SeeMemoirsof  the  Paris  Acad,  1702.  p,  114, 
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nal  ones  to  perfect  the  office  of  abdu£tors,  and  all  the 
internal  ones  of  adductors ;  and  that  others  of  them 
have  eftablifhed  exa£fly  the  contrary.  Winflow  agrees 
with  neither ;  but  eflablifhes  it,  that  the  two  prior  of 
the  external  ones,  that  is,  the  two  which  are  nearefl  to 
the  index,  are  inferred  only  into  the  middle  finger,  on 
each  fide  ;  and  that  they  ferve  as  addu&ors  and  abduc¬ 
tors  to  that  finger  only  :  the  third,  he  fays,  belongs  to 
the  digitus  annularis,  and  is  anabdu£lor;  and  by  nume¬ 
rous  obfervations  he  thus  proves,  that  the  external  in- 
teroflei,  tho’  appropriated  by  others  to  fuch  different 
purpofes,  do  really  belong  only  to  two  of  the  fingers, 
the  middle  and  {he  annular. 

The  firft  of  the  internal  ones,  he  fhews,  belongs  to 
the  index;  the  fecond,  to  the  annular ;  and  the  third, 
to  the  little  finger,  adfing  as  an  abducent  mufcle  to 
that  finger  :  and  thus  he  proves  that  the  internal  inter- 
offei  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  middle  finger,  but 
belong  to  the  other  three.  But,  with  all  due  deference 
to  the  character  of  fo  excellent  a  writer,  we  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  how  the  internal 
interoffeus,  which  he  fays  is  an  abducent  to  the  little 
finger,  if  we  coniider  its  fituation,  what  anatomifls 
mean  by  abducents  of  the  fingers,  are  fuch  mufcles  as 
feparate  them  farther  from  the  thumb  ;  but  how  a 
mufcle  thus  fituated  can  perform  this,  is  a  thing  not  fo 
eafily  underflood  as  Mr.  Winflow  would  have  it. 

Dr.  James  Douglafs,  in  his  Myographia,  defcribes 
thefe  fix  mufcles  in  much  the  fame  manner  as  Winflow 
lias  done  in  this  Memoir  ;  but  he  is  more  prolix.  It  is 
but  juftice  to  this  excellent  anatomift  to  acknowledge, 
that  no  man  appears  to  have  underftood  the  mufcles 
better  ;  and  to  add,  that  his  Myographia  was  publifhed 
in  1707,  Mr.  'Window’s  Paper  not  till  1720. 

Winflow,  who  is  "a  very  candid  writer*  and  has  too 
much  merit  of  his  own  to  be  in  any  neceffity  of  bor¬ 
rowing  praife  at  the  expence  of  another,  feems  not  to 
have  met  with  this  excellent  work  of  Douglafs’s. 
This  author  agrees  to  the  divifion  of  thefe  mufcles  into 
internal  and  external :  the  external  ones,  he  obferves, 
fill  the  whole  fpace  between  the  bones  of  the  metacar¬ 
pus,  on  the  back  of  the  hand  ;  thefe  he  therefore  al¬ 
lows 
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lows  are  very  properly  called  interofTei :  but  the  internal 
ones,  he  obferves,  have  lefs  title  to  that  name,  as  they 
arife  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  Ixmes  of  the  meta¬ 
carpus,  toward  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  are  vifible 
only  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  not  at  all  on  the  back  of 
it  j  whereas  the  external  ones  appear  on  both  fides. 

T  he  firft  of  the  internal  interoflei,  he  fays,  arifes 
partly  tendinous,  partly  flefhy,  from  the  whole  anterior 
pa  t  of  the  metacarpus  bone  of  the  index,  between  the 
head  and  the  condyle ;  as  alfo  from  the  fuperior  part  of 
the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  middle  finger,  and  is  in- 
fertcd  into  that  fide  of  the  fore  finger  which  is  next  to 
the  middle  finger. 

The  fecond  of  the  interoflei,  which  is  the  firff  of 
the  external  ones,  arifes  from  the  greateft  part  of  the 
external  fide  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  which  fupports 
the  middle  finger  ;  and,  in  fome  degree,  tendinous  from 
its  inner  part,  nearly  under  its  head  ;  and  thence  extends 
itfelf  along  the  fide  of  the  middle  finger  which  is  near- 
eft  the  index  *. 

The  third  of  the  interoflei,  which  is  the  fecond  of 
the  external  ones,  according  to  the  general  divifion,  is 
extended  along  the  other  fide  of  the  middle  finger,  and 
fills  all  that  lpace  which  is  between  the  metacarpal  bones 
of  this  and  of  the  annular  finger,  from  which  it  has  its 
origin. 

The  fourth  interofleus,  which  is  the  fecond  of  the 
internal  ones,  runs  along  that  fide  of  the  annular  finger 
which  is  next  to  the  middle  one :  it  arifes  from  the 
whole  anterior  face  of  that  bone  of  the  metacarpus,  to 
which  the  annular  finger  is  affixed. 

The  fifth,  which  is  the  third  of  the  external  ones, 
runs  along  the  other  fide  of  this  finger,  and  fills  up  the 
whole  interface  between  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the 
annular  and  little  finger,  from  which  it  has  its  origin. 

The  fixth  of  the  interoflei,  which  is  the  third  of  the 
internal  ones,  is  extended  along  that  fide  of  the  little 
finger  which  is  next  to  the  annular  one  ;  and  has  its 

*  The  author’s  method  would  have  been  lefs  obfcure,  if  he  had 

defcribed  all  the  externa],  and  afterwards  all  the  internal  ones  ,5 
but  we  have  no  right  to  change  it, 
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origin,  partly  tendinous,  and  partly  flefhy,  from  the 
whole  anterior  face  of  that  metacarpal  bone. 

All  thefe  mufcles,  both  the  internal  and  external, 
pafs  under  a  certain  tranfverfe  cartilaginous  ligament ; 
and,  after  this,  each  forms  two  tendons ;  the  one  of 
which  is  prefently  inferted  into  the  upper  and  lateral 
part  of  the  firft  internodium  ;  and  the  other  expands  it- 
felf  fo  much  as  to  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  firlfc 
jundture,  to  which  the  tendon  of  the  extenfor  adheres : 
after  this  it  becomes  fomewhat  narrower  again,  as  it 
approaches  the  fecond  internodium,  where  the  laft: 
named  mufcle  is  terminated ;  and  runs  obliquely  along 
this  bone,  and  there  is  terminated  itfelf  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  laft  joint,  after  it  has  joined  the  fellow  of  it 
on  the  other  fide. 

As  to  the  ufe  of  thefe  mufcles.  Dr.  Douglafs  gives  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  when  the  long  tendons  adl,  the  laft 
joint  of  the  finger  is  extended  ;  and  that  they  thus  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  an  extenfor  magnus,  which  is  wanting 
in  this  part;  but  that,  when  the  fhort  ones  add,  the 
fingers  are  moved  Tideways  :  that  is,  they  either  are 
drawn  towards  the  thumb,  or  are  feparated  farther  from 
it.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Douglafs,  as  to  the  nature 
and  ufe  of  thefe  mufcles.  Winflow,  who  certainly  had 
not  met  with  his  work,  agrees  in  every  material  point 
with  him  ;  and  our  author,  who  took  no  common  pains 
in  following  them  in  their  obfervations,  in  a  number  of 
diftedfions,  agrees  alfo  perfedlly  with  them  in  all  the 
elfential  matters. 

As  perfectly  eftablifhed,  however,  as  the  dodlrine  of 
thefe  mufcles  might  feem  from  fuch  concurrent  tefli- 
monies,  Dr.  Stockhufius,  a  phyfician  of  Magdeburg, 
who  had  formerly  been  a  pupil  of  our  author’s,  and 
who  had  acquitted  himfelf  fo  well  in  his  ftudies  as  to 
leave  no  common  reputation  behind  him  when  he  left 
the  fchools  ;  after  all  thefe  difeoveries  and  obfervations, 
undertook  to  examine  thefe  mufcles  himfelf,  in  a  more 
than  ordinarily  accurate  manner  ;  and,  in  confequence 
of  his  obfervations,  finifhed  drawings  of  them  with  his 
own  hand  ;  which,  with  a  new  defeription  of  them, 
formed  on  the  fame  fubjech,  he  communicated  firft  to 
his  old  mailer,  and  afterwards  to  the  Academy  of  Ber¬ 
lin  3 
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lin  ;  and  explained  the  whole  by  a  human  hand,  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  purpofe,  and  exhibited  with  his  paper 
before  the  Academy  of  Berlin. 

This  author  fets  out  with  declaring,  that  the  inter- 
ofTei,  tho’  generally  faid  to  be  only  fix,  are  in  reality  nine, 
fix  of  which  are  internal  ones  :  and  he  adds,  that  they 
are  to  be  diftinguifhed,  without  difficulty,  in  all  fubjefts, 
as  he  has  figured  them.  Every  one  of  the  three  inter- 
offei  of  authors,  he  fays,  is  diftinguifhed  into  two,  in 
a  very  evident  manner,  by  a  divifion  in  its  middle,  by 
a  quantity  of  fat,  and  a  white  line ;  and  even  has  two 
feparate  bellies,  which  may  be  very  eanly  parted  from 
one  another ;  and,  which  fets  the  matter  beyond  all  dif- 
pute,  each  of  thefe  bellies  has  its  feparate  and  proper 
tendon,  and  each  of  thefe  is  inferted  in  a  peculiar  part, 
-  nay,  in  a  peculiar  finger.  This  he  alledges  as  the 
ffrongeft  of  all  proofs  of  their  being  each  realiy  two 
diftinft  and  perfeft  mufcles  ;  and,  in  confequence,  that, 
inftead  of  three,  the  ufual  number  allowed,  the  internal 
interoffei  are  truly  and  properly  fix.  The  originations 
of  thefe  mufcles  the  author  has  not  thought  it  necefiary 
to  enter  into  the  defcription  of :  his  figure  fhews,  that 
he  agrees  with  Dr.  Douglafs  in  this,  and  his  defcriptions 
therefore  need  not  to  be  added  to  or  altered  ;*  but,  in 
regard  to  their  extremities,  he  differs  extremely  both 
from  Douglafs  and  all  the  other  writers ;  and  has  very 
elegantly  figured,  and  very  pundfually  defcribed  them. 
The  fir  ft  of  them,  he  fay$,  which  is  neareff  the  index 
or  fore  finger,  applies  its  tendon  to  the  internal  fide  cf 
that  finger.  The  third  is  affixed  by  it  to  the  external 
fide  of  the  middle  finger,  that  is,  to  that  fide  of  it 
which  is  neareft  the  index.  The  third  is  fixed  to  the 
internal  fide  of  the  fame  middle  finger ;  the  fourth,  to 
the  external  fide  of  the  annular  finger;  the  fifth,  to  the 
internal  fide  of  the  fame  finger  ;  and,  finally,  the  fixth 
and  laft,  to  the  internal  fide  of  the  little  finger.  He  is 
of  opinion,  that  thofe,  the  tendons  of  which  are  in¬ 
ferted  into  the  infides  of  the  fingers,  ferve  to  draw  the 
fingers  back  from  the  thumb  ;  and  that  thofe,  whofe 
tendons  are  affixed  to  the  external  fides  of  the  fingers, 
ferve  to  draw  thofe  fingers  toward  the  thumb  ;  and  con- 
fequently  that,  as  only  the  one,  or  only  the  others  aft. 


NOTE  S. 

the  fingers  are  drawn  towards  the  thumb,  or  are  fepa- 
rated  from  it ;  but  that,  when  they  all  a£f  together, 
they  ferve  to  draw  the  fingers  clofe  to  one  another ;  and 
that,  additionally  to  all  this,  they  are  of  ufe  in  the 
bending  of  the  fingers. 

This  author  agrees  with  the  reft  of  the  world,  in¬ 
deed,  that  the  external  interofFei  are  three  in  number  $ 
but  he  obferves,  that  they  are  of  a  different  ftrucfure 
from  what  had  ufually  been  fuppofed.  He  fays,  that 
they  are  all  bicipitous,  or  double,  at  their  origin ;  and 
that  one  of  their  heads  arifes  from  one  bone  of  the  me¬ 
tacarpus,  the  other  from  another ;  and  that  thefe  two 
bones  are  always  thofe,  between  which  the  mufcle  lies  : 
from  this  part,  on  each  fide,  he  fays,  there  run  mufcu- 
lar  fibres,  arifing  from  the  bones,  which  defcend 
obliquely  toward  the  fingers  ;  and  that  they  join,  and 
form,  as  it  were,  a  body  like  a  feather,  (whence  he  de¬ 
clares  them  to  belong  to  the  penniform  mufcles)  about 
the  middle  of  the  interface  between  the  two  bones,  and 
afterwards  form  a  fingle  tendon  each  ;  the  firft  of  which, 
that  which  lies  between  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  fore 
and  middle  finger,  is  inferted  into  the  internal  fide  of 
the  index  * ;  that  which  lies  between  the  bones  of  the 
middle  and  annular  finder,  to  the  internal  fide  of  the 
middle  one ;  and  that  which  lies  between  the  middle 
and  annular  finger,  to  the  internal  fide  of  the  annular 
finger. 

From  this  it  appears,  that,  according  to  Stockhu- 
fius’s  opinion,  the  little  finger  has  no  afiifiance  from 
the  external  interoffei ;  and  that  thefe  interoff  i  ferve 
for  the  drawing  away  the  three  other  fingers,  viz.  the 
fore  finger,  the  middle,  and  the  annular  finger,  from 
the  thumb ;  and  confequently  that  all  the  external  in¬ 
teroffei  are  abdudfors.  The  author  concludes  with 
great  modefty,  not  defiring  this  fyftem  of  his  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  as  certain  from  his  own  obfervations,  but  fub- 
micting  it  to  tne  examination  of  other  anatomifts.  We 
are  apt  to  believe  there  is  great  truth  and  accuracy  in 
his  figures  and  defcriptions ;  but  we  are  to  obferve,  with 

*  In  this  particular  the  author  differs  both  from  Winflow  and 
Douglafs,  who  both  fay  that  this  tendon  is  inferted  into  the  exterior 
fide  of  the  middle  finger* 
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Morgagni  *,  that  there  is  fo  much  variation  in  nature, 
in  the  conftru&ion  of  the  mufcles  of  the  fingers,  that 
it  is  impofiible  to  give  any  certain  and  conffant  defcrip- 
tion  of  them,  which  (hall  fuit  what  is  met  with  in  every 

fubjea. 

NOTE  75. 

Littre,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Paris  Academy  for  th« 
year  1705,  has  given  an  account  of  a  difte£tion  of  a 
foetus,  in  which  the  kidneys  appeared  to  be  of  a  vefi- 
culous  ftru&ure  :  from  this  lingle  inftance  many  have 
inferred,  that  the  natural  ftate  of  the  kidneys  is  ve- 
ficulous ;  but  this  is  arguing  much  too  haftily. 

We  are  to  obferve,  in  the  firft  place,  that  thefe  kid¬ 
neys  were,  according  to  the  author’s  own  account,  in 
a  kind  of  monftrous  {fate,  very  different  from  their  na¬ 
tural  one  in  a  healthful  and  properly  formed  fubjedf. 
This  is  evident  from  the  ftate  of  the  ureters,  which  he 
defcribes  to  us:  thefe  were,  for  near  an  inch  from  the 
kidneys,  not  only  folid,  or  clofed  up,  but  the  very  Tides 
of  the  pelvis  were  found  alfo  concreted,  or  grown  toge¬ 
ther  :  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  they  were, 
therefore,  in  a  diftempered  or  unnatural  ftate ;  and 
therefore  no  general  conclufton,  as  to  the  ftrudlure  of 
the  parts,  could  properly  be  made  from  them. 

We  are  to  obferve  alfo,  that  thoJ  the  author  deduces, 
from  this  ftrudture  of  the  kidneys  of  this  particular 
foetus,  no  lefs  than  eight  conclufive  arguments,  as  he 
efteems  them,  for  proving  the  fubftance  of  the  kidneys, 
in  general,  to  be  glandulous ;  he  has  omitted  one  ob- 
fervation,  and  that  the  very  capital  one  of  all  that 
might  have  fallen  in  his  way  ;  and  which,  however 
fairly  the  reft  are  deducible  from  the  cafe,  very  cer¬ 
tainly  and  obvioufiy  is  fo  ;  which  is,  that  the  human 
foetus  is  not  in  abfolute  neceftity  of  having  a  fecretion 
of  urine,  while  in  the  uterus ;  and  confequently  is  not 
under  a  neceftity  of  having  the  tunica  allantoides,  which 
quadrupeds  have,  and  which  many  have  luppofed  of  ab¬ 
folute  neceftity  to  the  human  foetus  alfo,  tho’  they  have 
not  been  fo  lucky  to  find  it. 

This  foetus  of  Mr.  Littre’s  was  at  its  full  period  of 
nine  months,  and  was  killed  in  the  birth ;  fo  that  it  is 

*  See  hisAdverf.  Anat.  2,  p.  40. 
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plain  it  had  lived  to  that  period  without  any  fecretion  of 
urine ;  and,  as  the  fcetus  had  lived  fo,  it  is  evident  that 
others  may,  as  well  as  rational  to  fuppofe  that  all  others 
do.  The  author  exprefly  tells  us,  that  the  ureters  and 
pelvis  were  fo  perfectly  coalesced,  that  not  a  drop  of  the 
fubtleft  fluid  could  be  infinuated  between  them  ;  nor 
even  air  be  forced  in  by  inflation  ;  much  lefs  was  it 
poflible,  that  fo  thick  a  fluid  as  the,  urine  ever  had 
made  its  way  between  them.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  no  urine  in  this  fubjedt  could  have  been  conveyed 
from  thefe  ureters  and  kidneys  to  the  bladder,  to  be 
thence  fent  to  the  urachus  and  allantois. 

Littre  is  fo  far  from  having  fallen  upon  this  impor¬ 
tant  obfervation,  however,  that  he  concludes,  from  the 
veficles  of  thefe  kidneys  being  filled  with  a  liquor  re- 
fembfing  urine,  that  therefore  there  is  always  a  fecretion 
of  urine  in  the  fcetus,  during  the  time  of  its  being  retained 
in  the  womb  j  and  confequently  that  the  foetus  mull  either 
difcharge  this  urine  by  the  common  paflages,  or  by  the 
urachus  into  an  allantois.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  either  of  thefe  propofitions  are  fairly  dedueible 
from  the  fads.  It  is  very  neceflary  to  be  allowed,  that 
there  is  fonie  fecretion  performed  in  the  kidneys  of  the 
foetus  ;  but  it  has  never  yet  been  proved,  that  the  urine 
thus  fecreted  is  fo  confiderablc  in  quantity  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  contained  in  the  bladder,  kidneys,  and  ureters, 
without  a  neceflity  of  a  difcharge  of  any  of  it,  till  after 
the  birth. 

If  we  examine  the  condition  of  the  kidneys  in  this 
foetus  of  Littre’s,  it  will  appear,  that  all  the  liquor  con- 
tained  in  the  whole  feries  of  the  veficles,  was  not  fo 
much  as  an  ounce,  tho’  the  foetus  was  at  its  full  period 
for  exclufion.  And  it  is  evident,  that  no  larger  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  this  fluid  could  have  been,  during  the  whole 
time  of  geftation,  fecreted  in  this  foetus ;  becaufe  the 
ureters  and  kidneys  were  clofed  up,  and  no  urine  could 
have  been  fent  from  them  into  the  bladder  for  exclufion. 
As  it  appears  very  evident,  that  a  human  foetus,  in  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  nature,  has  the  bladder  confiderably 
large,  in  proportion  to  its  bulk  ;  and  may  have,  in  that 
and  in  the  ureters,  and  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys,  a 
vaftly  larger  quantity  of  fluid  than  that  found  in  this 
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foetus’s  veficulous  kidneys,  without  any  nece/Hty  of  ex¬ 
ecution  :  and  as  this  foetus,  otherwife  well  formed  and 
healthy  to  all  appearance,  had  only  fo  fmall  a  quantity 
as  about  an  ounce  of  it  fecreted,  it  appears  that  there 
could  have  been  no  more  neceffity  of  emptying  this 
little  quantity  into  an  allantois,  than  there  was  poilibi- 
lity  of  doing  it ;  and  hence,  if  the  impoflibilicy  of  thus 
difeharging  urine  in  this  foetus  was  attended  with  no  ill 
confequence  to  its  health,  it  was  not  necefTary  to  it ; 
and  if  n  >t  necefTary  to  it,  it  is  not  necefTary  in  any. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  ’till  the  urachus  in  the 
human  foetus  fhall  be  found  to  be  much  more  irequently 
pervious  than  it  is,  and  ’till  the  allantois  has  been  much 
plainer  demonftrated  to  exift  than  has  been  done  at  pre- 
fent,  we  are  not  rationally  to  fuppofe  it  a  necefTary  or 
ordinary  part. 

If  it  be  necefTary  to  fuppofe  that  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  urine  than  can  be  conveniently  contained  in 
the  bladder,  kidneys,  and  ureters,  rauft  be  fecreted  in  the 
foetus ;  it  follows  therefore,  that  there  mull  have  been  alfo 
fuch  a  quantity  fecreted  in  this  of  Mr.  Littre’s.  It  evi¬ 
dently  appears,  that  but  a  fmall  quantity  was  found  in 
this  foetus  ;  and  therefore,  if  there  had  been  a  larger, 
fome  of  it  muft  have  been  difeharged.  This  difeharge 
could  not  have  been  made  in  the  ordinary  way,  as 
eftablifhed  by  authors,  thro’  the  urethra,  or  the  urachus, 
into  the  alhntois,  fince  the  paffiges  to  thefe  parts  were 
wholly  flopt  up ;  and  if  it  be  allowed  that  there  muft 
have  been  other  paffages  for  the  difeharging  it  in  this 
foetus,  it  follows  that  there  are  fuch  other  paffages  alfo 
in  other  foetus’s;  and,  confequently,  that  an  allantois, 
and  the  apparatus  for  the  difeharge  of  the  urine  into  it, 
is  not  necefTary  in  a  human  foetus. 

The  quantity  of  urine  voided  by  the  foetus’s  of 
many  quadrupeds,  during  geflation,  particularly  in  cows, 
is  vaftly  great.  A  woman,  who  ffands  only  on  two 
legs,  could  not  walk  with  fuch  a  load,  without  conti¬ 
nually  falling,  tho’  a  quadruped  may  :  nature  feems, 
therefore,  to  have  provided  againfl  it,  by  conveying  out 
the  urine  of  the  foetus,  together  with  the  blood,  thro’ 
the  umbilical  arteries,  to  the  blood  of  the  parent,  to  be 
voided  with  her  urine  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  apd  this 
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feems  evinced,  not  only  by  the  foregoing  reafons,  but 
by  the  very  coalition  of  the  ureters,  &c.  in  this 
foetus 

Finally,  we  are  to  obferve,  that  the  peculiar  ftate  of 
the  kidneys  in  this  foetus  did  not  appear,  in  all  the  par¬ 
ticulars,  fo  plain  as  the  author’s  description  would  lead 
us  to  believe.  Fontenelle,  the  fecretary  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy,  tells  us  f,  that  tho’  the  kidneys,  which  he  de¬ 
scribed,  were  indeed  very  tumid,  yet  he  was  not  able  to 
difcover,  without  the  afiiftance  of  a  microfcope?  the 
greater  part  of  the  fingular  circumftances  which  he  men¬ 
tions  of  them.  He  quotes,  however,  in  confirmation  of 
this  flru&ure  in  the  foetus’s  kidneys,  an  obfervation  from 
Mayer,  of  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  kidneys  being 

found  veficulous  in  an  adult. 

/ 

*  See  Molinett’s  Differt.  Anatom.  Patholog.  lib.  6.  c.  7.  p.  304a 

■f  See  Hift.  Acad.  Reg,  Scient,  Anno  1705,  p.  58.  Ed.  Amftelod. 
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AFTER  the  moft  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
bones,  as  prelerved  and  exhibited  in  the  fkeleton, 
there  is  ftill  fomething  wanting  to  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  ofieology  of  the  human  frame. 

The  bones,  in  order  to  their  being  arranged  into  a  fke¬ 
leton,  in  a  firm  manner,  clean  and  dry,  lofe  many  parts 
which  they  had,  while  in  the  body,  efpecially  at  their  ex¬ 
tremities  j  which  parts  it  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  us 
to  know  that  they  have,  while  in  the  body.  Thefe  are 
only  to  be  feen  by  laying  bare  and  examining  the  bones 
in  a  dead  fubjeCl,  while  quite  frefh  ;  for,  in  the  natural 
drying  of  them  only,  many  would  be  loft  and  oblite¬ 
rated  in  the  boiling,  in  order  to  the  forming  into  that 
artificial  compages  which  we  call  a  fkeleton.  Moft  of 
thefe  parts  are  difioived,  and  leave  no  veftige  of  them- 
felves  on  the  parts  of  the  bones  where  they  were  fituated. 
In  the  dried  fkeleton,  the  utmoft  we  cm  fee  of  the 
bones  is  their  figure,  their  fituation  in  the  body,  and  the 
parts  at  which  they  are  conne&ed  to  one  another :  but 
how,  or  by  what  means,  that  connection  is  performed 
in  the  body,  we  can  only  learn  by  examining  them  in 
their  connected  ftate,  while  the  body  is  yet  in  the  con¬ 
dition  (life  alone  excepted)  in  which  it  was  while  they 
were  ufed.  In  this  ftate  only  it  is,  that  we  can  per¬ 
fectly  underftand  the  nature  of  their  articulations  •  their 
connections  at  thefe  parts,  by  means  of  cartilages  and 
ligaments,  fhew  us  what  is  truly  their  ftate  in  nature  ; 
and  we  find  that,  in  the  dried  fkeleton,  thefe  very  arti¬ 
culations  often  wear  a  very  different  face  from  what  they 
do  in  this  ftate,  which  is  the  only  ftate  in  which  we 
have  any  real  Concern  with  them,  or  with  accidents 
happening  to  them  in  the  body. 

Several  of  the  cotyloide  cavities,  which  are  demon- 
ftrated  to  us  in  the  dred  bones,  are  not /hollowed  in  tins 
manner  in  the  natural  ftate  in  the  body,  but  are  gle- 
noide  :  their  cavities  naturallv  are  filled  up  with  firm 
cartilages  3  but  thefe  are  diffolved  and  difappear  in  boil- 
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Ing.  Other  of  the  cavities,  on  the  contrary,  appear 
much  deeper  in  the  natural  (late  of  the  bones  than  in 
the  fkeleton.  Thefe  are  only  glenoide  in  the  dried 
bones ;  and  their  cavity,  in  the  boney  matter,  has  never 
been  any  deeper  :  but,  while  in  their  natural  ftate,  they 
have  been  furrounded  w  ith  cartilages,  forming  a  kind  of 
riling  rim  about  their  edges,  and  making  the  cavity  in 
the  whole  much  greater. 

The  boiling  necefTary  to  the  reducing  the  bones  to 
the  ftate  in  which  they  are  preferved  in  the  fkeleton, 
di veils  them  alfo  of  many  other  of  their  efiential  parts. 
Their  periofteum,  for  inftance,  the  mucilaginous  fub- 
ftance  of  the  joints,  and  the  marrow,  ali  which  have 
their  feveral  qualities  and  properties  necefTary  to  be 
known,  in  order  to  the  making  anatomy  of  its  due  ufe, 
and  bringing  it  to  the  fervice  of  the  parts  when  diftem- 
pered.  The  bufinefs  of  the  furgeon,  in  reducing  frac¬ 
tures,  and  luxations  alfo,  is  eminently  affifted  by  this 
knowledge  of  the  bones  in  the  ftate  of  nature,  or  in 
that  in  which  only  they  become  the  fubje£ts  of  his  pro* 
feflion.  Every  anatomift,  in  his  courfes,  ought  there¬ 
fore  to  demonftrate,  befide  the  bones  of  the  fkeleton, 
thofe  of  the  recent  body,  cleaned  from  the  mufcles  and 
other  parts  that  furround  them.  Riolan  has  the  honour 
to  be  the  hrft  anatomift  who  faw  the  utility,  not  to  fay 
the  neceffity,  of  this  double  courfe  of  Odeology.  He 
always  ufed  it  in  his  cdurfes;  but  the  trouble  and  diffi¬ 
culty  of  obtaining  bodies  rendered  it  neglected  after  his 
time  ;  nobody,  after  him,  having  been  at  the  pains  of 
doing  it,  ’till  the  accurate  and  indefatigable  Window. 
Riolan,  who  recounts  the  advantages  of  it,  before  re¬ 
marked,  always  went  carefully  thro’  it  at  the  end  of 
his  courfe  :  Window,  dill  more  judicious,  ufed  to  make 
the  demon  ft  ration  of  the  recent  bones  the  article  that 
immediately  followed  his  common  odeology,  by  the 
fkeleton  :  by  this  means  bis  pupils,  immediately  after 
they  had  obtained  a  general  knowledge  of  the  names, 
terms,  and  fituations  of  the  bones  out  of  the  body, 
were  acquainted  with  their  true  ftate  and  dtuation  in  it ; 
and  the  remembrance  of  what  they  had  heard  before, 
was  by  this  rooted  in  them,  and  ferved  as  the  bads  of 
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the  whole  fuperftrudfure,  the  mufcles  being  afterwards 
vaftly  better  underftood  in  their  iituations. 

NOTE  80. 

What  it  is  that  determines  the  efforts  of  the  foetus, 
toward  its  delivery,  from  the  prifon  of  the  womb,  which 
it  had  before  fo  long  patiently  fuffered,  at  the  period  of 
nine  months,  is  a  queftion  that  has  perplexed  people  in 
all  ages.  One  of  the  firft  affertions,  in  regard  to  it, 
was,  that  the  foetus  found  a  want  of  food  :  this,  as  wild 
and  extravagant  as  it  is,  has  no  lefs  a  name  than  that 
of  Hippocrates  as  its  eftablifher  and  defender.  It  is  not 
ealy  to  fee,  however,  how  the  foetus  fhould  either 
want  nourifhment  at  this  particular  period,  or  fhould 
be  actuated  by  fuch  a  fenfe,  if  it  were  true  that  it  had 
it  to  attempt  making  its  way  out.  The  mother,  we 
find,  is  very  well  able  to  afford  nourishment  to  two 
foetus’s  :  how  then  are  we  to  fuppofe  fine  can,  juft  at 
this  period,  become  wanting  in  regard  to  one  ?  We 
find  mod  women  of  robufic  habits,  after  delivery, 
having  milk  enough  for  the  ‘nourifhment  of  two  chil¬ 
dren  :  why  then  fhould  the  fame  woman  be  fuppofed, 
juft  at  the  period  of  nine  months,  to  want  nourifhment 
for  one  ? 

Others  have  advanced,  that  the  fcetus  feparates  itfelf 
from  the  womb,  at  its  due  period,  in  the  fame  manner 
that  fruits  do  from  the  tree,  when  ripe :  this  might 
found  prettily  enough  from  a  poet ;  but,  from  the  mouth 
of  an  anatomift,  it  is  not  quite  fo  creditable.  Fruits, 
when  ripe,  are  arrived  at  their  perfedfion  and  utmoft 
period  of 'growth;  but  this  is  not  the  cafe  in  the  foetus. 
Befide,  to  make  out  any  analogy  in  the  circumftances, 
thefe  authors  fhould  find  a  parity  of  reafon  for  the 
dropping  oft'  of  both.  The  reafon  why  fruits,  when 
thoroughly  ripe,  fall  from  the  tree,  is,  that  their  ftalk, 
having  now  done  its  full  office,  dries  up  and  withers, 
and  confequently  no  more  juices  aye  conveyed  to  the 
fruit  thro’  it :  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  placenta  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  fully  and  perfedily  fupplied  with  blood  and 
juices  to  the  laft  ;  and  is  indeed  affixed  as  firmly,  and  in 
a  ftate  to  perform  all  its  offices  as  perfectly,  at  the  very 
period  of  delivery  as  at  any  other  time. 
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Others  have  laid,  that  the  great  increafe  of  the  liquor 
amnn  makes  the  foetus  uneafy,  and  is  the  occafion  of  its 
moving  about,  and  endeavouring  to  efcape  :  but,  before 
people  build  reafoii,nr.s  on  things,  they  fhould  be  affured 
that  they  are  fabds.  Now  the  truth  is,  that  there  is  not  any 
fuch  peculiar  increafe  or  thefe  waters  at  this  time  and 
that,  if  there  were,  there  could  be  no  reafon  forfuppofing 
that  the  foetus  would  be  incommoded  in  this  manner  by 
them.  The  foetus,  having  n6t  yet  breathed  would  be 
no  more  diftmbed  by  an  increafe  of  thefe  fluids,  than  a 
full,  by  being  put  out  of  a  fmali  quantity  of  water  into 
a  Urger  :  and  as  to  their  quality,  there  is  no  change  in 
that  to  occafion  anv  uneahnefs  in  it ;  for,  to  the  laft, 
they  are  imipid  to  the  tafte. 

The  apparent  infuflkiency  of  all  thefe  reafons  has 
put  many  people,  lince  the  time  when  they  were  ad¬ 
vanced,  upon  finding  a  better.  An  author  of  very  con- 
fiderable  fa  ne,  lays  the  whole  force  upon  the  urine  and 
excrements  :  thefe,  he  fays,  increafe  by  degrees,  kill, 
toward  the  time  of  the  delivery,  they  form  a  quantity 
that  is  troublefome  to  the  foetus,  both  in  regard  to  its 
bulk  and  its  weight :  this  makes  it  reftlefs,  and  it  begins 
to  move  about,  ns  itrength  at  this  time  enabling  it.  In 
its  motions- its  head  naturally  gets  downward,  and  falls 
againft  the  orifice  of  the  uterus,  with  its  face  towards 
the  coccygis :  in  this  fituation  of  the  foetus,  its  urine 
and  excrements  become  more  troublefome  to  it  than 
they  were  before.  This  occafions  more  and  more  mo¬ 
tions  in  it ;  and,  in  confequence  of  thefe,  it  gets  lower 
and  lower.  In  this  fituation  it  brings  on  a  tenefmus  in 
the  mother:  the  mufcles  of  the  abdomen  are  put  in 
motion  by  this,  and  the  effe£f  of  their  motion  is  the 
forcing  the  foetus  ftill  lower  down :  this  increafes  the 
tenefmus  in  the  mother,  and  ccnfequently  the  mufcles 
of  the  abdomen  are  ft. 11  more  and  more  forcibly  put  in 
acdion  The  confequence  of  this  additional  preffure 
upon  the  foetus,  and  of  it  againft  the  orifice  of  the 
womb  ,  is,  that  it  opens,  and  the  membranes  are  prefixed 
upon  ’till  they  break  ;  the  liquid  contained  in  them  is 
jet  out,  and  it  ferves  to  lubricate  the  parts,  and  difpofe 
them  to  diftend  and  give  wav  the  more  readily,  la 
fine,  the  head  of  the  foetus  prefen ts  iffelf  at  the  orifice 
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of  the  uterus  :  the  a£lion  of  the  mother’s  mufcles,  and 
her  efforts,  prefs  it  downward  into  the  vagina,  whkh 
has  not  only  been  moiftened  by  the  liquors  from  the 
membranes  of  the  foetus,  but  its  own  lacunae  .and  fe- 
baceous  glands  continually,  on  this  occafion,  difeharge 
their  lubricating  contents ;  and  it  is  by  this  means  ren¬ 
dered  capable  of  diftention,  and  the  foetus  comes  forth  ! 
After  it  the  navel -firing,  the  membranes,  and  the  pla¬ 
centa  follow,  and  the  whole  is  fucceeded  by  a  greater 
or  leffer  haemorrhage. 

Courvee,  among  the  French,  was  the  author  of  this 
fyflem  ;  and  Drelincourt  and  fome  others  have  been  at 
great  pains  to  fupport  it.  Drelincourt,  in  particular, 
obferves,  that,  at  the  period  of  nine  months,  the  in- 
teftines  are  naturally  full  of  the  meconium  ;  and  that, 
in  confequence  of  this,  the  ffomach  begins  to  retain 
fome  of  it,  and  would  fill  with  it  alfo,  but  that  the  firft 
attempts  toward  this  bring  on  a  kind  of  chobcky  or 
griping  pains  in  the  foetus  ;  and  that  thefe  pains  are 
what  diflurb  it,  and  give  rife  to  the  motions  that  are 
the  means  .of  its  being  difeharged  out  of  the  uterus. 

Pechlin  and  Bohn  declared  themfelves  diffatisfied, 
however,  with  this  account.  They  have  attempted  to 
prove,  that  it  is  not  in  confequence  of  the  foetus’s  feel¬ 
ing  pain  that  it  is  thrown  into  efforts,  the  confequence 
of  which  is  delivery  ;  but  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  re- 
fpire  that  dire&s  its  head,  at  length,  .toward  the  orifice 
of  the  uterus.  But  it  remains  upon  the  favourers  of 
this  opinion  to  prove,  that  the  foetus  is  in  this  trouble 
and  diftrefs  about  breathing;  which  is  not  fo  eafy  to 
conceive,  when  we  confider  that  it  has  no  occafion  for 
it. 

Berger  advances  yet  another  opinion,  which  is,  that 
the  pofture  the  foetus  i§  placed  in,  during  the  whole 
time  of  geflation,  is  a  very  uneafy  one  ;  that,  as  it 
grows  larger  and  more  vigorous,  it  is  more  fenhble  of 
this  ;  and  that,  in  fine,  when  flrong  enough  to  move 
freely,  it  makes  efforts  to  put  itfelr  out  of  fo  confined 
a  fituation  ;  and  that,  at  length,  it  fucceeds  in  thefe  $ 
the  confequence  of  this  is  its  getting  into  that  pof¬ 
ture,  by  means  of  which  it  aflifls  itfelf  ill  the  ex- 
cluhon. 

G  g  4 
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The  foetus,  while  acquiring  its  growth  in  the  uterus* 
is  placed  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  to  take  up  the  leaft 
poffible  room.  It  is  contracted  into  a  clofe  form  :  its 
head  is  placed  upwards,  and  its  back  againfl  the  lumbar 
vertebrae  of  the  mother :  its  knees  touch  its  face,  and 
the  hands  are  placed  upon  them,  with  the  nofe  between 
them.  This  curled  ftate  tho’  it  fuffers,  while  very 
fmall,  yet,  as  it  grows  larger  and  ftrong er,  it  tries  to 
alter  it ;  and,  in  its  attempts  of  this  kind,  its  head,  gets 
downward,  and  prefents  itfelf  at  the  orifice  of  the 
womb  for  delivery.  This  has  a  face  of  reafon  :  but  if 
the  author  were  to  be  afked,  why  it  is  that  the  fetus 
grows  fo  particularly  uneafy  at  its  curled  firuarion,  juft 
at  the  end  of  nine  months,  and  fucceeds  juft  at  that 
time  fo  happily  in  the  freeing  itfelf  from  it,  he  would 
find  it  very  difficult  to  give  any  folid  anfwer  to  it. 

Another  fyftem,  which  gained  great  ground  at  one 
time  in  France,  was,  that  the  menftrual  difeharges, 
and  the  changes  in  the  courfe  of  nature,  in  regard  to 
them  in  pregnancy,  did  the  whole.  The  menfes,  he 
fays,  flow  monthly  at  their  period,  merely  from  pleni¬ 
tude  :  as  foon  as  a  woman  is  with  child,  thefe  ceafe  ; 
becaufe  the  matter  of  this  plenitude  is  taken  off  in  af¬ 
fording  nourifhment  to  the  fetus.  There  is,  however, 
ff ill  a  httle  of  the  blood,  that  would  otherwife  have 
been  tfes  difeharged,  directed  toward  thofe  veffels  at 
which  it  ufed  to  be  difeharged  :  this  becomes  accumu¬ 
lated  there,  and  dift ends  them,  tho’  it  is  not  able  to 
force  its  way  out. 

The  roots  of  the  placenta  flop  up  the  orifices  at 
which  it  fliould  be  difeharged,  and  its  fmall  quantity  is 
not  able  to  overcome  the  refiftance  :  this  quantity  is, 
however,  always  increafing ;  and  by  degrees  it  becomes 
fo  confiderable,  that,  at  the  period  of  nine  months, 
there  is  enough  of  it  to  force  its  way  out  by  the  veffels 
of  the  uterus  ;  but  this  can  only  be  done  by  difiodging 
the  roots  of  the  placenta.  The  efforts  toward  this,  he 
fays,  give  many  motions  to  the  uterus,  and  thefe  are 
communicated  to  the  fetus:  it  begins  to  move  itfelf 
forcibly,  and,  in  confequence  of  it,  changes  fituation, 
and  its  head  falls  againfl  the  orifice  of  the  uterus  :  the 
confequence  of  this  fituation  of  the  head  of  the  fetus 
r .  is 
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is  a  tenefmus  in  the  mother ;  and  the  confequence  of 
that  is  a  motion  of  the  abdominal  mufcles,  greatly 
aflifting  the  excluiion  of  the  foetus,  as  already  obferved. 
At  the  fame  time  alfo  the  mother  feels  pains  in  her 
loins,  about  the  redtum,  and  about  the  bladder,  occa- 
honed  by  the  compreffion  of  the  parts  by  the  uterus  ; 
and  the  itools  and  urine  are  not  evacuated  but  with  dif¬ 
ficulty.  The  motions  of  the  fcetus,  which  are  at  this  period 
very  ftrong,  ferve  to  burfh  the  membranes  it  is  inclofed 
in,  and  the  waters  are  then  difcharged  out  of  them  :  the 
orifice  of  the  womb  opens  ;  a  glutinous  humor,  which 
had  clofed  it,  is  the  firft  thing  difcharged  ;  and  after  this 
the  liquors  of  the  membranes,  and  the  parts  are  lubri¬ 
cated  by  this ;  and  the  uterus,  being  at  the  fame  time 
irritated  by  it,  preftes  forward  its  contents.  The  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  foetus,  which  finds  itfelf  much  lefs  at  eafe 
after  the  difcharge  of  the  waters  than  before,  occafion 
motions  in  the  uterus  alfo,  and  thefe  more  and  more 
enlarge  the  orifice  of  the  uterus  ;  and  the  head  of  the 
foetus  prefting  all  this  time  againft  it,  by  degrees  it  opens 
to  a  due  degree  for  the  giving  paft'age,  on  a  ftrong  pref- 
fure,  to  the  head  of  the  infant.  This  prefture  is  given 
by  the  diaphragm  and  mufcles  of  the  abdomen  of  the 
mother,  and  by  the  contracting  power  of  the  uterus  it¬ 
felf  ;  and,  in  confequence,  the  foetus  affifting  by  its  own 
motions,  it  is  excluded. 

There  is  an  appearance  of  great  fagacity  and  fubtility 
in  this  j  but,  when  examined  ferioufiy,  it  will  be  found 
to  want  weight.  The  accumulation  of  the  menftrual 
blood  is  not  to  be  allowed  in  the  fenfe  this  author  men¬ 
tions  it  in ;  and,  as  this  is  the  bafis  of  the  whole,  the 
fuperftruCture  muft  needs  fall  with  it. 

Such  have  been  the  various  judgments  of  philofophical 
and  anatomical  genius’s,  as  to  the  occafion  of  our  firft: 
being  thrown  into  this  breathing  world.  They  have 
been  puzzled  to  find  the  caufe  that,  at  the  end  of  nine 
months,  delivers  us  out  of  the  prifon  nature  had  inclofed 
us  in  at  our  firft  exiftence  ;  but  it  fhould  firft  have  been 
proved,  that  this  exahh  period  of  nine  months  is  the 
time  allotted  for  it.  This  has  been  eftablifhed  by  every 
body  as  a  principle  to  reafon  from  ;  but  this  is  not  true, 
jn  fa£t,  It  is  often  impoftible  to  determine,  with  any 
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degree  of  certainty,  the  real  time  of  impregnation ; 
and  inftances,  in  fufficient  number,  prove  to  us,  that 
this  is  fo  far  from  being  the  punctual  and  exadf  period, 
that  delivery  happens  at  all  the  intermediate  times  be¬ 
tween  feven  months  and  eleven.  It  is  evident,  from  a 
great  number  of  inftances,  that  women  do  fall  in  labour 
at  different  periods  between  thefe ;  and  at  the  end  of 
the  tenth  month,  in  particular,  feems  to  be  a  critical 
period,  as  well  as  the  end  of  the  ninth,  tho’  not  fo  fre¬ 
quently. 

W e  are  therefore,  in  the  eye  of  reafon,  to  fee  many 
caufes  operating  at  once  toward  this  important  end  ;  not 
one  principal  only,  as  thefe  feveral  authors  have  fet  out 
with  fuppofmg,  the  relt  feeming  to  tl  em  but  as  collateral 
and  accidental  affiftances  to  it.  The  growth  or  increafe 
of  bulk  in  the  infant,  the  fecal  matter,  or  meconium 
contained  in  the  inteftines,  the  flze  of  the  body,  grown 
over  proportioned  to  the  cavity  it  is  lodged  in,  and  the 
more  than  ufually  violent  and  continued  motions  ;  all 
thefe  may  confpire  toward  the  great  end,  the  exclution  ; 
all  may  tend  to  determine  the  uterus  to  open  its  orifice: 
and  to  all  thefe  we  are  to  add,  the  effect  of  the  ntw 
mufcle  of  Ruyfch,  and  of  the  other  mufcular  fibres  of 
the  uterus,  or  perhaps  of  the  whole  uterus  itfelf,  con* 
fidered  as  a  angle  mufcle  ;  and  we  (hall  have  a  great 
number  of  co- efficient  caufes,  all  powerful,  all  directed 
to  the  fame  end. 

The  mufcular  fibres  are  ft  retched  and  forced  out  of 
their  natural  lituation  by  the  dilatation  of  the  fundus  of 
the  uterus ;  for  it  is  the  fundus  that  almoft  alone  dilates 
above  the  ligaments:  when  this  dilatation  of  the  uterus 
is  pufhed  to  a  certain  point,  we  may  confider  the  mul- 
cles  and  mufcular  fibres  as  now  at  a  period,  beyond 
which  they  cannot  be  dilated,  and  as  hurt  by  it  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  thev  naturally  are  to  contract.  The 
period  of  the  contra&ing  of  thefe  mufcles  is,  that  when 
they  can  bear  n  >  farther  dilatation,  and  when  that  which 
they  have  borne  has  become  painful  and  irritating  to 
them:  but  this  is  a  time  not  fo  exactly  regulated  as 
fhould  feem  from  what  thefe  authors  have  advanced  ; 
but  it  varies  in  regard  to  the  ft  ate  of  the  fibres  them- 
felves,  which  differ  in  different  fubjedts ;  and  in  regard 
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to  the  bulk  of  the  child,  which  alfo  is  different  in  dif¬ 
ferent  women,  and  in  the  fame  at  different  geftations. 
Thus,  in  fome,  thefe  mufcles  are  dilated  to  their  ut- 
moft  pitch  in  the  eighth  month  ;  and  in  fome,  this  does 
not  happen  ’till  the  tenth  :  whenever  it  does  happen, 
labour  comes  on,  and  the  foetus  is  protruded.  The  in¬ 
termediate  period  between  the  two  extremes  is  that  of 
nine  months  :  it  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  this 
is  the  moft  ufual  time.  On  this  then  depends  delivery, 
and  this  is  the  true  fyftem  of  it,  and  occafion  that 
brings  it  on.  The  Creator  has  made  the  mufcular 
fibres  of  the  uterus  of  fuch  a  kind,  that  they  can  bear 
diftention  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  no  farther  :  when 
they  are  thus  far  diftended,  they  will  have  a  re-a£tion  ; 
and  the  confequence  will  be  an  expulfive  power,  tend¬ 
ing  to  difcharge  the  thing  that  diftends  them.  In  this 
fvflem  there  is  no  occafion  for  fuppofmg  fuch  great 
effedfs  to  be  produced  by  the  infants  changing  its  pof- 
ture :  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  during  the 
time  of  geftation,  it  is  changing  its  pofture  continually 
at  times,  without  any  fymptoms  of  labour  being  brought 
on  by  it ;  and,  even  in  the  time  of  labour,  it  is  not  al¬ 
ways  found  in  this  particular  fituation,  with  its  head  at 
the  orifice  of  the  uterus  :  but  labours  are  too  common, 
in  which  its  being  in  other  very  different  poftures  is  of 
great  difficulty  to  the  hand  employed,  and  pain  and 
danger  to  the  patient. 

Harvey  is  of  opinion,  that  the  membranes  ought  not 
to  burft  in  a  kindly  labour  ;  nor  does  he  allow  any  to  be 
natural,  unlef.  the  membranes  come  forth  whole  and 
intire  with  the  foetus,  and  with  their  liquors  in  them. 
When  the  membranes  have  been  broken,  and  theircon- 
tents  difcharged,  it  appears  to  him  that  things  have  gene 
contrary  to  the  intent  of  nature  ;  but  we  are  to  obferve, 
that,  if  this  be  the  cafe,  there  are  but  very  few  deli¬ 
veries  that  are  in  this  courfe  of  nature  ;  the  burffing 
of  the  membranes,  and  the  difcharge  of  the  fluids  con¬ 
tained  in  them,  almoft  always  preceding  the  birth  of 
the  child.  On  the  contrary,  nature  feems  never  to 
have  meant  any  other  than  what  we  ufually  fee  ;  and  w^e 
are  to  admire  her  contrivance,  in  that  (he  makes  the 
fame  thing  ferve  at  different  periods  to  different  pur- 
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pofes.  The  liquor  amnii,  which  at  one  time  ferved 
for  the  nutrition  of  the  foetus,  when  that  intent  is  over, 
and  the  foetus  is  to  be  excluded,  f  rves  to  relax  and 
lubricate  the  parts  which  are  to  be  fo  wonderfully  dif- 
tended,  in  order  to  give  way  for  its  birth. 

NOTE  8 1 . 

This  alTertion  is  not  fingular  in  our  author :  he  is 
fupported  in  it  by  feveial  of  the  mod:  eminent  anato- 
mifts,  both  before  his  writing,  and  by  the  opinions  of 
others  at  this  time  ;  yet  it  feems  ftill  very  queftionable, 
whether  it  really  is  the  cafe.  Paree  is  the  firft  author 
we  meet  with  affirming  it ;  but  he  fpeaks  it  rather  of 
his  opinion  than  his  knowledge.  The  great  thing  urged 
in  favour  of  it  by  others  is,  that  there  is  in  fome  wo¬ 
men  fo  large  a  cavity  in  the  place,  that  a  finger  will 
fink  into  it  ;  but  this  may  be  a  mere  depreffion  of  that 
part  of  the  bone,  not  a  reparation.  That  it  is  poffible 
fuch  an  accident  as  an  adluai  reparation  may  happen,  we 
do  not  deny ;  but  that  it 
alfo  certain* 


very  rarely  does  happen,  feems 
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IT  has  been  judged  proper  to  add  to  this  Compen¬ 
dium  of  Anatomy  fome  figures,  exhibiting  a  num¬ 
ber  of  new  difcoveries  in  this  branch  of  know¬ 
ledge. 

T wo  of  them  only  are  borrowed  from  the  works  of 
other  writers  on  thefe  fubjedls,  as  has  been  obferved  in 
their  proper  places  :  the  reft  are  from  obfervations  made 
in  publick  difledtions,  and  had  not  appeared  in  any 
other  work  at  the  time  of  their  being  firft  publifhed  in 
this  ;  tho’  they  have  fince  been  confirmed  by  the  ob¬ 
fervations  of  many  of  the  greateft  anatomifts  of  the 
prefent  age. 

Explanation  of  the  Figures  in  the  Firji  Plate. 

Fig.  I.  The  malleus,  one  of  the  oflicula  auditus, 
drawn,  for  the  fake  of  perfpicuity,  a  little  larger  than 
it  is  in  nature.  It  is  from  a  human  fubjedt,  and 
fhews  the  apophyfis  or  procefs,  commonly  called  the 
procefTus  Ravianus. 

The  head  of  the  malleus. 
b ,  The  manubrium. 

The  fmaller  apophyfis. 

d ,  The  long  apophyfis,  or  procefTus  Ravianus. 

The  figure  annexed  is  of  the  Time  malleus,  drawn 
from  a  microfcopick  view  of  it,  for  the  fake  of  exhi¬ 
biting  its  parts  the  more  diftindlly.  In  this  figure  the 
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capitals  A,  B ,  C ,  Z),  indicate  the  fame  parts  as  tfi£ 
fmailer  letters  of  the  fame  denomination  in  the  other 
figure. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark  in  this  place,  that 
this  apophyfis,  or  proceflus  Ravianus,  has  often  been 
found,  in  diftedfion,  in  fuch  a  condition  as  to  render  it 
fufpe&ed  of  not  being  a  real  bone.  It  is  often  flexile 
and  elaftick,  in  the  manner  of  the  lefler  bones  of  fifties; 
and,  if  prefled  any  way  upon  the  head,  it  will  bend  or 
give  way  a  little;  and,  on  the  removing  the  preflure, 
or  leaving  it  to  itfelf,  it  will  recover  its  true  form 
again. 

This  flexile  and  elaftick  quality  is  not  found,  how¬ 
ever,  in  any  of  the  other  genuine  bones,  if  we  except  the 
ribs.  It  may  alfo  in  its  recent  hate,  or  even  after  it  is 
a  little  indurated,  be  divided  by  means  of  a  needle,  or 
any  other  pointed  inftrument,  at  its  top,  into  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  fibrillse,  or  capillary  parts,  as  if  it  were  indeed 
no  more  than  an  indurated  tendon.  Ruvfch  was  the 
firfh  anatomift  in  wbofe  ledlures  this  Angular  texture  of 
this  part  was  demonftratedc  It  appears  from  the  expe¬ 
riment  to  be  rather  of  the  nature  of  the  fpines  of  fifties, 
or  to  be  the  indurated  tendon  of  the  muicle,  which  is 
inferted  in  that  part,  than  a  real  and  genuine  bone. 

Some  other  procefies  of  the  fame  nature,  examined 
by  the  microfcope,  and  fituated  about  the  angle  marked 
by  the  letter  E ,  are  perfectly  cartilaginous  ;  but  the  reft, 
from  this  angle  E  to  the  part  marked  Z>,  is  found,  on  a 
nice  examination,  to  be  much  more  honey  in  its  nature, 
and  indeed  to  be  a  kind  of  peculiar  bone,  or  epiphyfis  ; 
and  from  thence  it  probably  is,  that  this  part  is  fo  eafily 
broken,  in  the  taking  out  the  malleus :  which  is,  in¬ 
deed,  fp  general  a  cafe,  that  the  very  accurateft  anato- 
mifts  of  fome  years  ago,  and  particularly  thofe  who  had 
profefledly  treated  of  the  human  ear,  as  Du  V erney, 
Schelhammer,  Valfalva,  Vieuflens,  and  even  Mange- 
tus  in  his  Theatrum  Anatomicum,  have  omitted  this 
apophyfis,  or  epiphyfis,  by  which  ever  of  thofe  names 
it  may  be  moft  proper  to  call  it,  in  their  figures.  Tb  s, 
however,  is  the  more  obfervable;  fince  not  only  Cceci- 
lius  Folius,  in  his  Schedifina,  entitled,  Nova  Auris  in¬ 
terna?  delineatio,  publilhed  at  Venice  in  1645,  (a  work 
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that  fell  into  our  hands  fince  the  firft  edition  of  this 
Compendium)  deferibes  and  figures  it,  tho’  net  with 
the  mod  perfect  accuracy ;  but  even  Bartholine  gives  it 
in  his  Anatomia  Reformata,  p.  713. 

As  the  firft  figures  of  this  bone  are,  however,  given 
at  Tab  1.  Fig.  1.  larger  than  the  life,  it  has  been 
judged  not  improper  to  add  another  figure  of  a  malleus, 
with  this  procefs,  taken  from  the  ear  of  an  infant  newly 
born,  in  its  natural  fize,  as  at  that  period  of  life.  This  is 
figured  :n  two  views,  and  (hews  fome  variation  in  this 
proceflus  Folianus. 

Fig.  2.  Reprefents  the  lower  part  of  the  qs  femoris, 
with  two  fefamoide  bones,  not  deferibed  by  other 
authors. 

9  \ 
A ',  The  os  femoris. 

B ,  The  internal  condyle. 

C,  The  external  condyle. 

£>,  The  larger  of  the  two  new  fefamoide  bones, 
fituated  in  a  confiderable  cavity  in  the  external  condyle. 
This,  however,  in  fome  fubje&s,  is  much  larger  than 
it  is  reprefented  here. 

E ,  The  lefter  of  the  two  new  fefamoide  bones, 
fituated  in  the  internal  condyle.  This  is  but  very  fel- 
dom  met  with  in  difte<ftion,  moft  fubjeefs  wanting  it ; 
but  the  other  is  feldom  wanting. 

I 

Fig.  3.  Reprefents  the  larger  of  thefe  two  fefamoide 
bones,  feparated  from  the  cavity  in  the  external 
condyle,  in  which  it  is  naturally  lodged. 

Fig.  4.  Shews  the  lefter  fefamoide  bone,  of  the  internal 
condyle,  feparate. 

Fig.  5.  Shews  the  bones  of  the  little  finger. 

Ay  The  metacarpal  bone,  to  which  the  little  finger 
is  annexed. 

By  The  firft  phalanx  of  the  finger. 

Cy  A  fefamoide  bone,  which  is  frequently  met  with 
between  the  juncture  of  the  metacarpal  bone  and  the 
end  of  this  finger,  which  is  annexed  to  it.  This  bone 
is  not  unfrequently  found  larger  than  it  is  here  repre^ 

fented, 
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Explanation  of  the  Figures'. 

fented,  and  affixed  to  the  tendon  of  the  abdudor  mufr 
cle  of  this  finger. 

Fig.  6.  Keprefents  the  right  fide  of  a  human  ftomach, 
extended  by  inflation,  and  dried,  with  its  valve, 
or  the  large  circular  membrane,  which  is  found 
in  its  right  orifice,  called  the  pylorus. 

/f,  A ,  The  right  fide  of  the  Ventricle,  inflated 

and  dried. 

j B,  B ,  B ,  Part  of  the  duodenum,  opened  and  re- 
clinate. 

C,  Z>,  The  valve  of  the  pylorus,  o t  the  circular 
membrane,  which  internally  furrounds  the  pylorus  in  its 
natural  fituation,  as  found  in  the  fubjed  from  which 
this  drawing  was  taken,  in  whom  it  was  larger  than  it 
is  in  many  others. 

j F,  The  aperture  into  the  ftomach. 

From  this  figure  it  appears,  firft,  that  the  pylorus  is 
not  fituated  horizontally,  as  Willis  in  his  Pharmac.  Ratio- 
nalis,  Verheyen  in  his  Anatomy,  and  others,  have  re- 
prefented  it,  but  obliquely  :  it  is  indeed  fo  fituated,  that 
it  defcends  or  declines  from  the  right  fide  C ,  obliquely 
all  the  way  toward  the  left  fide  D .  And,  befide  this, 
we  fee  by  it  that  the  pylorus  does  not  confift  merely  of 
a  feries  of  circular  fibres,  furrounding  this  orifice  of 
the  ftomach,  as  has  been  generally  afferted  ;  but  ufually 
of  a  confiderably  large  membrane,  which  is  fometimes 
two  or  three  lines  broad ;  fo  that  this  orifice  is  well 
filled  by  it,  and  the  egrefs  of  coarfer  matter  out  of  the 
ftomach  is  retarded. 

We  are  to  obferve,  that  this  membrane  of  the  pylo¬ 
rus,  however,  is  not  fo  large  in  all  fubjeds :  fometimes 
it  is  fcarce  more  than  one  line  broad  ;  but  in  fome  it  is 
alfo  much  larger  than  here  reprefented.  The  letters  Fand 
G  (hew  this  membrane  in  its  natural  fize,  in  another  hu¬ 
man  ftomach  :  in  this  the  part  G  is  narrower  than  the 
reft  ;  but  the  part  F,  which  is  the  upper  part,  is  very 
broad.  A  figure  of  this  part,  communicated  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  Ephemerides,  and  publifhed  in  the  fifth  century,  is 
unluckily  inverted  by  the  error  of  the  engraver. 
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Explanation  of  the  Figures . 

Explanation  of  the  Second  Plate. 

Fig.  7.  Reprefents  a  part  of  the  ileum,  coecum,  and  colon, 
with  the  valve  called  valvula  coli  Bauhini.  In  a  dif- 
fertation  of  our  author’s,  exprefly  on  the  fubjedl  of 
this  valve,  there  are  feveral  different  figures  of  it ; 
particularly  two  Angular  varieties  of  it  are  exhibited 
in  the  fecondTab.  Fig.  1  and  2;  the  one,  in 
which  all  thefe  parts  are  very  large ;  the  other,  in 
which  they  are  very  narrow.  In  this  plate  there 
is  given  a  figure,  exprefling  it  in  a  middle  ftate,- 
and  as  it  is  moft  frequently  met  with  :  by  this  and 
the  others  it  will  appear,  that  notwithftanding  all 
thefe,  and  a  number  of  other  variations,  there  ftill 
is,  in  reality,  a  valve,  fuch  as  is  called  by  Bauhine 
valvula  coli,  Atuated  at  the  end  of  the  ileum  ;  and 
that  it  is  not  a  feigned  or  imaginary  part,  as  Bian- 
chus  would  perfuade  the  world  to  believe,  in  Man- 
getus’s  Theatrum  Anatomicum. 

Ay  Ay  The  ileum,  afcending  obliquely,  as  is  its  ufual 
and  natural  courfe,  to  the  larger  inteftine,'  and  infi- 
nuating  itfelf  into  its  left  fide. 

By  The  inteftinum  ccecum. 

Cy  The  vermiform,  or  worm-like  procefs  of  the 
ccecum,  turned  upwards. 

D  D  D  Dy  Part  of  the  ccecum,  and  of  the  colon, 
laid  open,  that  the  interior  furface  may  be  feen. 

Ey  The  aperture  of  the  valve,  or  of  the  ileum,  into 
the  larger  inteflines. 

Fy  The  upper  part  of  the  valve. 

Gy  The  lower  part  of  the  valve. 

H  H ,  Membranes  fupporting  this  valve ,  or,  more 
properly  fpeaking,  thefe  valves  on  each  nde,  which  may 
be  called  the  ligaments  or  fraenula  belonging  to  it. 

Illy  Several  connivent  valves  of  the  colon. 

Fig.  8.  Shews  the  ladleals,  as  found  in  two  difledlions  of 
human  fubjecls,  mentioned  in  the  note  on  that 
fubjedl. 

A  A  Ay  Part  of  the  jejunum,  with  its  rugae  or  plicae, 
which  are  fligbtly  transparent. 

H  h  BBB  By 


Explanation  of  the  Figures'. 

B  B  B  £?,  A  vaft  number  of  roots  of  the  la<fteals< 
Thefe  were  greatly  more  numerous  in  the  fubjeft  than 
the  perfon  employed  to  engrave  them  could  exprefs, 
and  made  a  multitude  of  anaftomofes  with  one  another : 
they  are-much  more  numerous  in  human  fubjedls  than 
in  dogs,  from  which  they  have  ufually  been  figured. 

CCCCy  Their  various  ramifications,  and  fpreading 
on  the  mefentery  which  was  alfo,  in  nature,  vaftly 
more  than  the  niceft  hand  could  exprefs  in  a  figure : 
they  communicated  here  alfo  with  one  another,  by  fre¬ 
quent  anaftomofes ;  and  partly  infmuated  themfelves 
into  the  glands  of  the  mefentery,  partly  pafTed  over 
them. 

D  D  .D,  Some  of  the  larger  glands  of  the  mefen¬ 
tery  :  befide  thefe,  there  appeared  in  the  fubjedt  itfelf  a 
multitude  of  other  fmaller. 

Fig.  21.  Tho*  not  properly  belonging  to  this  plate,  is 
added,  becaufe  there  was  room  for  it.  It  exhibits 
the  diftribution  of  the  auditory  nerve  thro’  the 
labyrinth  of  the  ear,  as  it  is  defcribed  in  Novefius*s 
Epiftles. 

A-,  The  auditory  nerve. 

B ,  Its  diftribution  thro’  the  cochlea,  in  form  of  a 
filament. 

C,  Its  progrefs  thro*  the  veftibulum. 

Z>,  Its  windings  thro*  the  three  femicircular  canals. 

F,  Its  extremity  returning  to  the  brain,  and  difperfed 
thro*  it  in  a  multitude  01  branches. 

Explanation  of  the  Third  Plate . 


Fig.  9.  Exhibits  three  views  of  the  tortuous  courfe, 
and  the  valves  of  the  du<ftus  biliaris  cyfticus,  with 
part  of  the  gall-bladder,  as  thefe  parts  appear  in 
moft  fubje&s. 

A  Part  of  the  veficula  fellis,  or  gall-bladder, 
opened. 

B ,  Its  exit  into  the  cyftick  du<ft,  which  is  very 
tortuous. 

C ,  The  cyftick  ducft,  which  is  twifted  in  the  manner 
of  a  rope,  and  has  within  it  a  number  of  fpiral  valves. 


3  rof  *he  mefen- 
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Explanation  of  the  Figures 0 

Fig.  9.  D ,  Exhibits  another  gall-bladder  of  this  kind. 

is,  Is  its  exit,  and  inflexion,  as  it  were,  in  the  form 
of  the  Greek  Sigma. 

F F,  The  cyftick  du£l  opened,  and  fhewing  the 
fpiral  valves,  formed  in  a  different  manner  from  thofe 

exprefTed  in  the  former  figure. 

< 

Fig.  9.  G,  Exhibits  another  gall-bladder,  which  has 
within  it  various  cellules  and  membranes,  fome 
tranfverfe,  fome  flrait,  and  fome  oblique ;  but  all 
of  them  perforated,  for  the  paffage  of  the  bile  and 
patent  :  thefe  would  not  admit  a  ftyle,  indeed, 
into  the  cavity  ;  but  they  eafily  and  readily  fuf- 
fered  the  wind  to  pafs,  in  inflation; 

Thefe  valves  have  been  difregarded  by  mod  of  the 
anatomical  writers  to  this  time  ;  but,  on  a  careful 
fearch,  they  are  ufually  to  be  found.  Something 
of  valves  is  to  be  met  with,  in  almoft  every  fubjedf; 
but  the  difpofition  is  very  different:  every  anato- 
mift,  who  will  feek  after  them,  will  find  this. 
Bianchi,  at  one  time,  denied  the  exiftence  of  any 
fuch  parts;  but  he  afterwards  owned,  that  they 
were  almoft  always  to  be  found,  tho’  in  very  dif¬ 
ferent  forms. 

Fig.  10.  Exhibits  one  of  the  tubae  Fallopianae  of  the 
uterus,  from  Drake’s  Anthropologia,  wuh  its  vef- 
fels  filled  with  crude  mercury,  and  by  inflation, 
in  order  to  Ihew  their  courfe  in  one  of  the  alae 
vefpertilionum ;  together  with  the  reticular  diftri- 
bution  of  the  veins  on  the  Tides  of  the  tubae,  and 
its  expanftons  or  fimbriae  :  by  means  of  thefe, 
thefe  parts  in  the  orgafmus  of  the  cavity  are  dif- 
tended,  ere&ed,  and  rendered  fit  for  the  em¬ 
bracing  the  ovary  of  that  fide  ;  as  well  for  the  con¬ 
veying  the  femen  from  the  uterus  to.  the  ovary,  as 
for  the  receiving  the  ovum  impregnated  by  it,  and 
conveying  it  into  the  uterus. 

A-y  The  part  of  the  tube  that  is  next  to  the  uterus. 

B ,  Its  other  extremity,  which  is  fomewhat  narrower 
again  than  the  middle,  before  it  expands  into  the  fim¬ 
briae  at  its  mouth. 

c  c. 
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Explanation  of  the  Figure's . 

C  C,  The  fimbriae,  or  membranaceous  expanfions 
of  the  tube,  diftended. 

£>,  The  orifice  of  this  end  of  the  tube  diftended. 

The  vefpertilionis  ala  of  that  fide. 

F ',  Its  veins  and  arteries  coming  from  the  hypo- 
gaftricks. 

G ,  The  vefiels,  forming  a  wonderful  reticular  or 
cavernous  body  in  the  Tides  of  the  tubs. 

Fig.  1 1.  Another  view  of  aFallopian  tube,  with  its  vefiels 
filled  with  mercury,  as  exhibited  in  a  publick  difiec- 
tion,  by  the  author.  In  this  the  diftribution  of  the 
vefiels  appear  very  different  from  Drake’s  represen¬ 
tation,  copied  in  the  former  figure,  and  much  more 
beautiful. 

A ,  The  part  of  the  tube  which  is  neareft  the  uterus, 
tied  with  a  thread  :  otherwife  the  mercury,  thrown  into 
the  vefiels,  will  make  its  way  into  the  uterus  and  the 
hypogaftrick  vefiels,  and  the  vefiels  of  the  tube  will  not 
be  thoroughly  filled. 

B9  The  other  extremity  of  the  tube  in  this. 

C  Cy  Are  the  fimbriae,  or  membranaceous  expan¬ 
sions,  which  are  extremely  full  of  vefiels,  tho’  very 
minute  ones,  to  their  very  utmofi:  verge.  No  hand  is 
fine  enough  to  exprefs,  in  engraving,  the  multitude  of 
thefe  vifible  in  the  fubje£t. 

.D,  The  opening  of  this  extremity. 

E,  The  ala  vefpertilionis,  or  the  ligament  between 
the  tube  and  the  ovary.  This,  when  the  mercury  was 
firffc  thrown  ill,  was  very  full  of  it ;  but  the  mercury 
made  its  way  foon  out  at  an  aperture  fcarce  perceptible, 
and  in  a  great  meafure  emptied  it  again. 

i7.  The  vein,  at  which  the  mercury  was  inje&ed, 
ariung  from  the  fpermatick  of  the  uterus. 

G,  Its  larger  divifions. 

////,  A  remarkable  branch  of  it,  running  parallel, 
as  it  were,  with  the  tube,  nearly  as  the  veins  of  the 
intefiines  do  in  the  mefentery.  From  this  parallel 
branch  there  proceed 

1  Iy  A  multitude  of  lefier  branches,  which  fpread 
themfelves  upon  the  tube,  nearly  as  the  vefiels  in  the 
intefiines ;  and  fill  it  afterwards  with  fuch  innumerable 
i  ramifi- 


Explanation  of  the  Figures . 

ramifications,  that  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  tube  ap¬ 
pears  nothing  but  a  congeries  of  them.  The  vefiels  of 
the  Fallopian  tubes  are,  indeed,  to  the  full  as  numerous 
as  thofe  of  the  pia  mater,  the  heart,  or  any  of  the  other 
parts,  according  to  Ruyfch’s  figures ;  and  yet  it  has 
happened,  that  authors  in  general  have  defcribed  and 
figured  them  as  if  they  had  no  vefiels  at  all.  It  is  not 
a  wonder,  therefore,  that  thefe  parts  are  capable  of 
eredfion  in  the  coitus,  fince  the  copious  flow  of  blood 
into  thefe  numerous  vefiels  at  that  time  cannot  but  oc- 
cafion  it :  we  fee  that  it  may  indeed  be  done,  in  fome 
degree,  by  inflation. 

Fig.  1 2.  Exhibits  the  liver  of  a  new-born  foetus. 

AAA ,  The  circumference  of  the  liver. 

B  B  By  The  lower  part  of  the  liver,  in  which  there 
are  feveral  inequalities. 

C ,  The  gall-bladder. 

-D,  The  umbilical  vein,  running  with  a  Angle  trunk 
from  the  navel  to  the  liver. 

E  Ey  The  Anus’s  of  the  vena  portae,  into  which 
alone  the  umbilical  vein  inferts  itfelf,  with  a  Angle 
trunk,  tho’  Verheyen  has  defcribed  it  much  otherwife. 

Fy  The  trunk  of  the  vena  portae  cut  off. 

Gy  The  principal  branches  of  the  finus  of  the  vena 
portae  diftributed  thro’  the  liver.  Thefe  become  con¬ 
spicuous  when  a  fmall  part  of  the  fuperficies  of  the  liver 
is  abraded  off. 

Hy  The  trunk  of  the  vena  cava. 

//,  The  canalis  venofus,  or  dudtus  venofus,  arifing 
fiom  the  finus  of  the  vena  portae,  over  againfl:  the  in-^ 
grefs  of  the  umbilical  vein,  and  inferting  itfelf  into  the 
vena  cava  :  this  in  the  uterus  carries  a  great  part,  pro¬ 
bably  indeed  the  greater  part  of  the  blood  carried,  thro’ 
the  umbilical  vein  to  the  liver  of  the  feetus,  by  a  large 
paflage  to  the  vena  cava  and  the  heart ;  but  this,  after 
the  birth  of  the  foetus,  gradually  grows  narrower,  and 
clofes. 

Ky  The  place  of  the  entrance  of  the  umbilical  vein 
into  the  finus  of  the  vena  portae  alone,  with  one  Angle 
extremity,  not  two,  as  Verheyen  and  feveral  other 
writers  have  improperly  described  it. 

H  h  3  Fig. 
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Explanation  of  the  Figures , 

Fig.  »3-  The  diaphragm,  viewed  from  the  lower  part, 
or  in  the  natural  pohtion  in  which  it  is  placed  in 
the  body.  In  the  former  editions  of  this  Com¬ 
pendium  the  figure  was  lefs  correct ;  and  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  the  figures  of  Verheyen  and 
Mangetus  reprefent  it  inverted  a  Ifo,  or  feen  from 
the  upper  part,  The  young  ftudent  in  anatomy 
may  eafily  be  perplexed  with  fuch  a  view  ;  this 
figure  is  therefore  done  from  the  part  in  fitu,  in  a 
human  fubject, 

A  A  A  A ,  The  upper  mufcle  of  the  diaphragm, 
arifing  by  flefhy  fibres,  confiderably  robuft  and  thick, 
from  the  fternum  and  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs.  Thefe 
fibres  all  run  toward  the  tendinous  part,  like  rays  from 
a  centre. 

B  5,  The  lower  mufcle,  which  is,  as  it  w  ere,  double. 

C ,  Its  right  tendon,  which  is  the  longer. 

D,  Its  left  tendon,  which  is  the  fhorter. 

E  E ,  The  tendinous  part,  or  centrum  tendineum, 
to  the  upper  part  of  which  the  pericardium  adheres,  in 
which  there  are  tendinous  fibres,  which,  as  Santorini 
obferves,  are  wonderfully  interwoven  with  one  another, 
for  the  fake  of  ftrength, 

F9  A  tranfverfe  foramen,  or  hole  in  the  tendinous 
part,  of  an  elliptick  figure,  thro’  which  the  vena  cava 

paffes. 

<?,  A  foramen  of  an  oblong  fhape  in  the  flefhy  part, 
thro"  which  the  cefophagus  makes  its  way  to  the 
flomach. 

//,  The  interltice,  a  place  between  the  two  heads 
of  the  lower  mufcle,  where  the  aorta  defcends  from  the 
thorax  into  the  abdomen ;  and  thro’  this  pafTage  alfo 
the  dudhus  thoracicus,  and  the  vena  azygos,  often  afcend 
out  of  the  abdomen  up  into  the  thorax. 

/,  A  flefhy  part  of  the  diaphragm,  which,  in  fome 
fubjedbs,  is  tendinous. 

if.  Two  mufcular  appendages,  which  are  of  very 
various  fhape  in  different  fubjedfs  ;  and  in  fome  are  ab~ 
folutely  wanting,  in  others  very  confpicuous. 
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Explanation  of  the  Fourth  Plate . 

Fig.  14.  Rcprefents  the  gland  thymus,  taken-  from  a 
foetus  juft  born. 

A  A,  The  heart,  wrapped  in  its  pericardium,  to 
which  the  thymus  in  great  part  adheres. 

B  By  The  thymus,  as  it  appeared  in  this  foetus, 
bifid,  as  it  were,  in  its  lower,  and  trifid  in  its  upper 
part :  the  lower  parts,  marked  a  ay  adhere  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  pericardium  ;  the  middle  part,  marked  b 
to  the  trunk  of  the  aorta  ;  and  the  upper  parts,  c  c  c9 
lie  upon  the  beginnings  of  the  afcending  branches  of  the 
aorta. 

C  C  C9  The  three  afcending  branches  of  the  aorta. 

Fig.  15.  Exhibits  the  fame  gland  taken  from  another 
foetus,  and  differing  from  the  former  in  many  par¬ 
ticulars.  This  gland  is,  indeed,  extremely  fubjedb 
to  vary ;  and  is  fcarce  found  of  the  fame  fize,  or 
any  thing  exactly  of  the  fame  ftiape,  in  any  two 
foetus’s. 

A  Ay  The  upper  part  of  the  heart,  furrounded  with 
its  pericardium. 

B  By  The  gland  thymus,  divided  in  the  upper  part 
into  two  portions,  a  a ;  and  in  the  lower  part  only 
lightly  finuated,  not  divided  to  any  depth,  b. 

CCCy  The  three  afcendent  branches  of  the  aorta, 
as  in  the  preceding  figure. 

Fig.  16.  Reprefents  the  human  cerebellum,  exhibiting 
its  divifion  into  lobes ;  a  circumftance  which  the 
anatomifts  have  been  ufed  to  overlook. 

aaaay  The  human  cerebellum,  divided  perpendi¬ 
cularly,  and  into  equal  parts,  in  the  middle. 

B  B  By  The  interior  cortical  and  medullary  part. 
eccy  The  medullary  trails,  not  fo  thick  or  fhort  as 
they  are  ufually  reprefented  by  authors. 

d  d  dy  The  divifions  of  the  cortical  fubflance,  firft, 
into  larger  lobes ;  and  from  thefe,  into  others  much 
fmaller  ;  and,  finally,  into  a  great  number  of  very 
minute  lobuli,  beautifully  difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner, 

H  h  4  that 
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that  every  larger  lobe  has  its  own  proper  medullary 
branch  ;  and  every  fmailer,  nay,  every  minute  lobulae  of 
the  laft  divifion,  has  its  own  little  branch  of  the  medul¬ 
lary  fubftance,  every  one  diftindt  and  feparate  from  all 
the  reft  ;  but  all  of  them  at  length  uniting  near  the 
medulla  oblongata,  and  forming  one  trunk.  It  would 
not  be  eafy  to  mark  all  thefe  lobes  and  divifions  by  let¬ 
ters  in  the  figure ;  but  the  drawing  is  fo  diftindt,  that 
they  will  be  eafily  underftood  by  it. 
e  The  medulla  oblongata. 
f  fy  The  beginning  of  the  fpinal  marrow. 

In  the  fifth  century  of  the  German  Ephemerides 
there  is  a  method  laid  down  of  preparing  this  part,  and 
keeping  it  in  fpirits,  fo  that  all  the  ftrudture  and  fabrick 
of  it  may  be  plainly  feen. 

Fig.  17.  Reprefents  the  cerebellum  of  a  calf.  This  is 
alfo  vertically  divided  in  the  middle,  with  fome  of 
the  parts  annexed,  that  a  comparative  view  may 
be  given  of  the  lobuli  of  the  cerebellum  in  this 
animal. 

a  a  a  a  a  a  ay  Shew  the  larger  or  principal  lobules  of 
the  cerebellum  of  this  animal. 

bbbbbby  Exhibit  the  principal  divifions  of  the  lo¬ 
bules  of  the  cerebellum,  which  have  been  generally 
fi^ppofed  to  form  only  one  continued  fubftance. 

c  Cy  The  principal  medullary  tradfs  ;  from  which  the 
fmailer  ones  are  propagated,  and  divaricated  in  theman~ 
ner  of  the  branches  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 
d dy  The  crura  of  the  cerebrum  cut  oft*. 
ey  A  fiffure  or  chink  at  the  infundibulum. 
fy  The  gland ula  pinealis, 
ggy  Tne  nates. 
hby  The  teftes. 

i  iy  The  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain,  or  calamus 
fcriptorius,  in  the  middle  of  which  there  is  a  dent  or 
^eprelfion  in  the  upper  part. 

ky  The  anus,  or  the  orifice  at  the  aquaedudt  of 
Sylvius. 

Fig.  1  8.  Exhibits  a  recent  eye  of  a  hog,  which  has  bee$ 
expofed  to  the  winter’s  air,  and  frozen,  in  order 


Explanation  of  the  Figures, 

to  keep  the  humors  in  their  proper  fituation.  It  is 
vertically  cut  thro’,  to  fhew  the  fituation  of  what 
are  called  the  three  humors  of  the  eye,  and  of  the 
uvea.  < 

a  a>  The  cornea. 

bb  b.  The  circumference  of  the  fclerotica,  and  of 
the  choroides  and  retina  underneath  it. 

c,  The  uvea,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  pupil. 
d  d.  The  ciliary  ligament,  inferted  near  the  cryftal- 
line  humor. 

e  e  e9  The  vitreous  humor,  occupying  the  hinder  part 
of  the  eye. 

f.  The  cryftalline  humor  lodged  in  the  finus  of  the 
vitreous  one,  included  in  a  membrane,  and,  as  it  were, 
fufpended  by  the  ciliary  ligament. 

The  aqueous  humor,  fituated  between  the  cornea 
and  the  crvftalline  ;  where  it  is  evident  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  aquecv  s  humor  between  the  cornea  and  the 
uvea,  that  is,  in  the  anterior  camera,  is  much  greater 
than  that  in  the  pofterior  camera,  or  between  the  uvea 
and  cryftalline,  where  indeed  there  is  but  a  very  fmall 
portion,  and,  as  it  w  ere,  at  their  flake  only  vifible. 


Fig.  19.  Exhibits  a  like  view  of  a  human  eye,  frozen, 
and  laid  open  in  the  fame  manner  :  in  this  the 
quantity  of  the  aqueous  humor,  lodged  behind  the 
uvea,  is  ftill  !efs,  in  proportion  to  the  large  portion 
of  it  that  is  before  the  uvea,  than  in  the  former 
fubjedf.  There  is,  befide  this,  no  other  difference 
very  obfervable,  except  that  the  cryflalline  f  is 
much  fmaller  in  human  fubjedts  than  in  hogs,  dogs, 
calves,  fheep,  and  other  quadrupeds  in  general,  as 
appears  from  adiffedtion  of  a  great  number  of  eyes 
of  different  lpecies  of  them. 


|fig.  20.  Exhibits  the  human  tongue,  with  its  three 
teguments,  which  the  anatomifts  in  general  have 
omitted  to  remark.  Bourdon,  indeed,  has  figured 
them,  but  thicker  than  the  life. 

AAA ,  The  upper  fuperficies  of  the  tongue,  on 
which  there  are  vifible,  in  every  part,  a  multitude  of 
papillary  and  pyramidal  eminences. 

‘  •  '  p 
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Explanation  of  the  Figures: 

B ,  A  piece  of  the  exterior  tunic,  or  coat  of  the 
tongue,  feparated  from  the  reft,  and  reclined.  In  this 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  nervous  papillae  come  in 
view,  adhering  to  its  interior  furface. 

C  C,  The  fecond  tunic,  or  coat  of  the  tongue,  called 
the  corpus  reticulare  of  Malpighi :  thro’  the  foramina 
of  this  coat  the  nervous  papillae,  rifing  from  the  third 
or  inner  one,  make  their  way  to  the  firft  or  outer  one. 

D ,  The  corpus  reticulare,  feparated  from  the  third 
involucrum,  which  is  under  it,  and  reclinate. 

E  Ef  The  membrane,  or  corpus  papillare  nervofum; 
in  which  there  ftand  numerous  eminences,  which  pafs 
from  this  body  thro’  the  corpus  reticulare  to  the  outer 
membrane. 

F  Fy  T  he  glands  of  the  tongue,  glandulae  linguales : 
thefe,  as  well  as  the  papillae,  are  much  larger  and  more 
diitinguifhable  in  the  hinder  than  in  the  anterior  part  of 

the  tongue.  They  are  in  fome  fubjedss  much  more 
numerous  than  in  others. 

fr.  The  foramen,  ufually  found  in  the  hinder  part  of 
the  tongue.  Its  figure  is  -uncertain  ;  fometimes  rounds 
fome  times  oval*  fometimes  nearly  triangular. 

Fig.  21.  Has  already  been  explained  in  the  account  ©f 

the  fecond  plate,  in  which  it  ftands. 

Explanation  of  the  Fifth  Flats* 

Fig.  22.  Shews  the  human  penis,  on  its  upper  part ; 
with  its  veins,  and  the  cavernous  fubftance,  in¬ 
jected  with  crude  quickfilver. 

Ay  The  trunk  of  the  vena  penis ;  into  which,  after 
piercing  its  valve,  the  mercury  is  eafily  thrown,  in  fuffw 
dent  quantity. 

B  By  The  divifion  of  this  vein,  about  the  middle  of 
the  penis,  into  two  confiderable  branches. 

C  C,  The  fub-divifions  and  diftr ibutions  of  the  fmaller 
ramifications  from  thefe,  over  the  corona,  and  adjacent 
parts  of  the  penis. 

D  Dy  The  furprifing  and  inextricable  courfe  of  a 
multitude  of  extremely  minute  ramifications  from  the 
former  veflels,  thro'  the  whole  furface  of  the  glans : 

they 
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Explanation  of  the  Figures . 

they  run  here  in  tortuous  and  flexuous  meanders,  in  the 
manner  of  the  inteftines,  or  of  feminal  veffels  in  the 
tefticles ;  and  are  fo  extremely  numerous,  that  the 
whole  fuperficies  of  the  glans  feems  intirely  compofed 
of  them. 

e  e  e  VefFels  of  various  fizes ;  fome  very  minute, 
others  larger,  fome  very  large,  which  creep  along  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  penis,  ftirrounding  and  running  ovej: 
and  under  one  another. 

F ,  The  termination  or  extremity  of  the  urethra, 
where  the  urine  is  voided. 

G ,  A  cord,  with  which,  after  the  injedtion,  the 
hinder  part  of  the  penis  is  tied,  that  the  mercury  may 
not  run  out  again,  as  it  otherwife  would  eafily  do. 

Hy  The  hinder  part  of  the  penis  cut  off. 

Fig.  23.  Reprefents  the  lower  furface  of  the  fame  penis, 
in  which  the  veins,  thus  filled  with  mercury,  are 
feen  running  in  a  ffrangely  irregular  and  devari- 
cated  manner,  and  making  frequent  anaftomofes 
one  with  another  over  this  whole  furface,  and 
particularly  over  the  urethra.  *  They  are 
extremely  numerous  in  every  part  of  this  fur¬ 
face  of  the  penis,  but  particularly  about  the  frae- 
num  ;  where  they  are,  indeed,  too  elegantly  rami¬ 
fied  to  leave  it  in  the  power  of  an  engraver  to  do 
them  juftice ;  but  are  beautifully  feen  in  the  pre- 
ferved  preparations  of  the  part. 

The  fraenulum  of  the  penis,  furnifhed  with  a- 
multitude  of  veffels  finer  than  hairs. 

B  By  The  corona  and  neck  of  the  penis,  furnifhed 
with  a  yet  greater  number  of  veffels  of  the  fame  ex¬ 
treme  minutenefs. 

C  C ,  The  whole  inferior  fuperficies  of  the  glans, 
full  of  extremely  minute  veffek,  like  the  other  furface, 
and  thefe  fpreading  and  devaricating  in  the  fame  won¬ 
derful  manner. 

D  Dy  The  urethra,  protuberating.  The  corpus 
cavernofum  of  this  part,  being  filled  with  the  quick- 
filver,  extends  it  in  this  manner,  and  occafions  a  beaur 
tiful  view  of  the  minute  and  innumerable  veffels  which 
run  over  it. 
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E  E ,  The  two  corpora  cavernofa  of  the  penis,  con« 
taining  the  urethra  between  them,  filled  alfo  with  the 
quickfilver.  Thefe,  as  well  as  the  urethra,  are  covered 
with  a  multitude  of  vefTels,  fome  of  them  confiderably 
large,  which  run  with  a  number  of  flexuofities  and 
anaftomofes  all  over  them,  and  are  filled,  as  the  reft, 
with  quickfilver. 

Fy  The  end  of  the  urethra. 

G,  The  cord  with  which  the  penis  is  tied. 

//,  The  hinder  part  of  the  penis  cut  off. 

It  is  not  always  that  a  penis  can  be  thus  completely 
and  beautifully  injedled,  tho’  the  fame  caution  be  ufed 
in  the  operation.  It  frequently  happens,  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  injection,  thrown  in  at  the  vein  of  the  back 
of  the  penis,  makes  its  way  out  by  the  urinary  paffage  : 
but  even  mifcarriages  of  this  kind  are  not  without  their 
ufe  :  we  difcover  by  this  the  communication  that  there 
is  between  the  urinary  paflage  and  the  veins  of  the  penis, 
and  may  make  a  more  natural  guefs^  at  the  progrefs  of 
$he  venereal  taint  from  it  than  any  way  elfe. 

Explanation  of  the  Sixth  Plate . 

Fig.  24.  Exhibits  a  drawing  of  a  human  tefticle,  the 
feminal  veffels  of  which  have  been  unfolded  in  the 
manner  firft  taught  by  Ruyfch. 

A \  The  tunica  albuginea  of  the  tefticle,  feparated 
from  the  feminal  veffels,  and  turned  back. 

B  B,  The  feminal  veffels  of  the  tefticle  unfolded  : 
in  thefe  the  matter  of  the  femen  is  elaborated :  they 
hang  in  the  manner  of  hairs ;  and  the  whole  interior 
fubftance  of  the  tefticle  may  be  feen  to  be  compofed  of 
them. 

Fig.  25.  Reprefents  a  human  tefticle  of  a  very  peculiar 
ftrudture,  demonftrated  in  the  publick  fchools  at 
Helmftadt. 

Ay  The  defeendent  aorta. 

By  The  vena  cava  inferior. 

C  C ,  The  emulgents. 

D,  The  origin  of  the  fpermatick  arteries  from  the 
tpunk  of  the  aorta. 
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Explanation  of  the  Figures . 

e ,  The  right  fpermatick  vein,  from  the  trunk  of  the 
vena  cava. 

/,  The  left  fpermatick  vein,  arifing  from  the  left 

cmulgent. 

g ,  The  right  fpermatick  vein  and  artery,  folded  to¬ 
gether  in  the  ufual  way,  and  running  to  the  tefticle. 

h ,  The  right  tefticle. 

i  /,  The  epididymis,  taken  out  of  thefcrotum. 

k  /,  The  vas  deferens,  or  ejaculatory  veflel.  All 
thefe  three  were  in  their  natural  condition  and  fituation 
on  this  fide. 

m9  The  left  tefticle,  which  had  never  defcended  into 
the  fcrotum  ;  but  remained  in  the  abdomen,  in  that 
part  where  the  fpermatick  veflels  ufually  make  their  way 
out  of  the  abdomen.  This  was  much  fmaller  than  the 
other,  and  had  no  epididymis. 

n  o ,  Reprefents  the  epididymis,  which,  in  this  fub- 
jedt,  was  almoft  intirely  feparate  from  the  tefticle :  it 
only  adhered  to  it  at  n.  The  reft  of  it,  after  pafling  thro’ 
the  place  ufually  deftined  for  the  road  of  the  fpermatick 
veflels  among  the  mufcles  of  the  abdomen,  went  out  of 
the  abdomen,  and  extended  itfelf  quite  down  to  the 
fcrotum  ;  fo  that  the  part  marked  o9  which  is  its  lower 
extremity,  was  fituate  in  the  upper  part  of  the  fcrotum. 

/>,  The  dudf,  or  vas  deferens,  as  if  it  had  come  from 
the  tefticle  in  the  fcrotum,  afeendmg  again  into  the 
abdomen,  under  the  tefticle  m  ;  whence  going  on  to 

q ,  It  emerged  again ;  and,  in  the  ufual  way,  from 
the  letter 

r,  Pafted  to  the  veficula  feminalis  of  its  own  fide. 

R9  The  place  where  the  fpermatick  veflels  divided  ; 

and  part 

s,  Went  to  the  tefticle;  but  part 

/,  Alfo  went  to  the  epididymis. 

We  have  opportunity  of  obferving,  in  this  lufus  na- 
turte,  in  what  an  exa£I  and  regular  manner  a  part,  a 
little  different  from  the  ordinary  ftate,  may  be  formed. 
In  this  nothing  was  wanting ;  but  the  parts  which  ar$ 
ufually  joined,  namely’,  the  tefticle  and  the  epididymis, 
were  feparated  from  one  another  ;  yet  all  was  provided 
for. 
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As  the  tefticle,  in  the  ufual  courfe  of  nature,  fhould 
have  been  in  the  fcrotum,  but  was  accidentally  lodged, 
in  this  cafe,  in  the  abdomen  ;  nature  yet  took  care,  that 
a  part  of  the  apparatus  of  it,  namely,  the  epididymis, 
with  part  of  the  ejaculatory  vefTel,  fhould  pafs  out  of 
the  abdomen  toward  its  ufual  place  :  and  thus,  tho’  the 
fabrick  of  this  tefticle  was  not  of  the  ufual  kind,  yet, 
by  this  contrivance,  it  was  rendered  capable  of  perform¬ 
ing  ail  the  necefiary  offices  of  a  tefticle,  as  much  as  if 
it  had  been  conftructed  exactly  in  the  ufual  manner. 
There  is  dg  queftion  but  that,  according  to  this  fabrick, 
the  femen  might  pafs  from  the  tefticle  thro’  the  epidi¬ 
dymis  to  the  vafa  deferentia. 

Fig.  2  6.  a  a  a,  Exhibits  the  right  veficula  feminalis 
opened,  recent,  but  wafhed ;  fo  that  not  only  its 
various  cellules,  but  its  internal  reticulated  furface, 
deferibed  by  Santorini,  come  in  view. 

bbb,  The  internal  reticulated  furface,  appearing  like 
a  corpus  reticuiare ;  and  much  refembling  the  interior 
furface  of  the  gall-bladder,  as  Ruyfch  has  drawn  it.  In 
the  cells  of  this  reticulation,  probably,  the  femen  re¬ 
ceives  a  yet  farther  elaboration  than  it  had  had  before* 
The  object  itfelf,  properly  cleanfed,  exhibits  a  view  of 
this  ftrudiure,  however,  much  better  than  a  figure  can 
reprefent  it. 

t 

Fig.  27.  Reprefents  a  human  fetus  of  three  months: 
an  abortion  included,  in  a  beautiful  manner,  in  its 
membranes,  as  it  were,  in  an  egg,  and  fwiming  in 
its  own  liquor.  Every  thing  is  reprefented,  in  this 
figure,  of  the  natural  fize. 

JJ,  The  foetus,  with  its  large  head  ;  the  eyes  large, 
protuberant  and  black,  as  they  ufualiy  are  in  this  ftate, 
appearing  thro’  the  liquor  and  membranes. 

B  B  2>,  The  exterior  tunic  of  the  chorion/  which 
'  is  very  full  of  veflels,  which  hang  every  where  in  great 
numbers,  in  the  manner  of  fibrous  roots.  This  is  a 
circumftance  moft  of  the  anatomical  writers  had  not  hit 
upon,  ’till  this  fubjedt  occurred. 

C  C  C,  Part  of  the  pellucid  tunics  of  the  fetus, 
from  the  others  of  which  this  vafcular  part  is  feparated, 

and 
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Explanation  cf  the  Figures. 

and  drawn  back,  that  it  might  be  in  view,  together  with 
the  foetus  in  its  liquor.  The  greater  part  of  this  ovum 
humanum,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  exprefiion,  is  fur- 
nifhed  with  the  fame  kind  of  fine  (lender  fluctuating 
veffels. 

D  D ,  The  funiculus  umbilicalis,  appearing  but  in 
an  imperfeCt  manner  at  this  period. 

Fig.  27.  a  a  Exhibits  an  ovulum  from  a  woman, 
who  was,  as  herfelf  imagined,  about  a  month  gone 
with  child  :  it  was  evacuated  with  great  pain,  and 
a  large  haemorrhage,  from  the  uterus.  It  is  al- 
moft  pellucid,  and  exhibits  in  its  circumference  a 
great  number  of  veffels,  or  radiculae  of  the  cho¬ 
rion,  like  hairs. 

b,  A  little  corpufcle  vifible  in  it,  and  Teeming  the 
imperfeCt  fketch  of  the  embryo. 

Fig.  28.  a  a  1 1  ci)  Exhibits  part  of  the  anus  and  intefti- 
num  reCtum  opened. 

b  b ,  Certain  unequal  and  irregular  eminences  and 
rugae  in  the  outer  circumference  of  the  anus ;  where 
alfo  there  appeared,  in  this  fubjeCt,  a  number  bf  tumid 
livid  veins. 

c  c  c.  The  margin  or  verge  of  the  anus,  where, 
from  the  letters  c  c  to  a  a  on  the  under  part,  there  ap¬ 
pear  a  kind  of  fimbriae ;  when  the  fphinCter  and  the 
reCtum  ufually  differ  in  colour. 

d ddd)  Exprefs  a  multitude  of  very  minute  apertures 
or  ofcula,  about  the  extremity  ©f  the  inteftinum  rec¬ 
tum,  together  with  a  number  of  roundifh  glands. 

e  e  Certain  larger  ofcula,  or  apertures,  large  enough 
indeed  to  admit  a  hair :  thefe  are  fituate  below  the 
fimbriae  of  the  reCtum,  where  the  fphinCter  is  placed. 

•  1 

Explanation  of  the  Seventh  Plate * 

Fig.  29.  Exhibits  the  ileum,  colon,  coecum,  and  its 
vermiform  appendage,  as  they  were  found  in  a 
new-born  infant ;  diftended  by  inflation,  and  dried. 

A  //,  Part  of  the  ileum,  in  which  is  {hewn  its  in- 
grefs  into  the  left  fide  of  the  colon. 

BB , 


Explanation  of  the  Figures . 

B  B,  Part  of  the  colon. 

Cy  The  caecum ;  with  its  change  into  the  proceffus 
vermiformis,  which  is  peculiar  and  different  in  this 
ffate  from  what  it  is  in  adults.  In  infants  of  this  period 
the  eoecum  becomes  gradually  fmaller  and  fmaller,  ’till 
it  forms  this  procefs,  fo  as  in  the  whole  to  be  of  a  fort 
of  conic  figure  j  whereas,  in  adults,  it  is  much  other- 
wife. 

D  E,  The  vermiform  procefs  of  the  ceecum,  which, 
in  this  fubjedf,  was  infledfed  in  a  very  fingular  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  manner.  It  firlt  palled  under  the  ileum 
from  C ,  and  afcended  to  D ;  after  this  it  was  again 
reflected  above  the  ileum,  and  defcended  to  E. 

Fig.  30.  The  fame  inteftines  prefented  in  a  back  view, 
in  order  te  the  (hewing  more  diftinctly  in  what 
manner  it  is  that  the  ccecum  is  transformed  into 
the  proceffus  vermiformis,  ufually  in  infants. 

A  Ay  The  ileum,  with  its  ingrefs  into  the  colon. 

B  By  The  colon. 

Cy  The  coecum. 

D,  The  beginning  of  the  vermiform  procefs. 

E  Ey  The  fingular  inflexion  of  it,  in  this  fubjecl, 
about  the  ileum. 

1 

Fig.  3  r.  Exhibits  a  proceffus  vermiformis  of  the  coe¬ 
cum  of  an  adult  feparated,  with  its  peculiar  flexions 
and  gyrations.  This  is  longer  than  the  procefs 
ufually  is. 

Ay  Its  beginning,  cut  off  from  the  ccecum. 

By  Its  extremity,  turning  upwards. 

Cy  Its  fingular  flexions. 

Fig.  32.  Reprefents  the  longitudinal  finus  of  the  dura 
mater ;  into  the  Tides  of  which,  in  this  fubjedt,  a 
peculiar  tranfverfe  finus  was  inferted. 

A  Ay  The  open  part  of  the  longitudinal  finus. 

By  The  place  where  in  this  fubjedt  it  divided,  accu¬ 
rately  and  exactly,  into  two  equal  lateral  ones  5  which 
is  not  the  cafe  indifcriminately  in  all  fubjedts. 

C  Cy  The  beginnings  of  the  two  lateral  finus’s. 

D  Dy  The  lateral  finus’s,  cut  off  in  their  progrefs. 
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Explanation  of  the  Figures. 

Ey  The  tranfverfe  fmus,  which  made  a  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  two  lateral  ones. 

F  Fy  A  thick  ftyle,  which  patted  eafily  thro’  this 
tranfverfe  fin  us. 

The  opening  of  this  tranfverfe  finus  was  fmaller  on 
the  left  fide  than  on  the  right. 

Fig.  33.  Exhibits  a  view  of  the  tongue,  with  the 
lower  jaw,  to  which  it  adheres.  We  fee  in  this 
the  ofcula  of  the  falival  du<tts  of  the  fublingual 
gland,  as  they  appeared  in  the  fubjedf,  mentioned 
S.  278,  of  this  Compendium. 

A  Ay  The  tongue,  turned  to  the  left  fide. 

b  b  by  The  ofcula  of  the  duitts  of  the  fublingual 
gland,  feven  of  which  appeared  on  this  fide. 

cccy  Briftles  introduced  into  the  ofcula  of  thefe 
parts. 

D  Dy  The  two  elevator  mufcles  of  the  lower  lip. 

The  firft  or  anterior  of  thefe  ofcula  in  the  left  fide 
of  the  tongue  in  this  fubjedt  was  fo  large,  that  not  only 
a  brittle,  but  a  fmajl  tube,  wa9  introduced  into  it,  and 
an  inflation  might  be  made  by  it.  The  other  ofcula  in 
general  were  fmaller,  efpecially  two  or  three  of  them. 

Explanation  of  the  Eighth  Plate . 

Fig.  34.  Exhibits  a  human  tongue,  in  which  two  re¬ 
markable  falival  duetts  were  difeovered-in  the  fora¬ 
men,  commonly  called  coecum,  from  its  fuppofed 
clofing  at  the  end. 

Ay  The  foramen  crecum,  which,  in  the  fubjeett  ex¬ 
amined  on  this  occafion,  was  remarkably  large, 
opened. 

b3  A  falival  du<tt,  running  towards  the  root  of  the 
tongue,  filled  with  a  red  injection. 

c  Cy  A  veficle  at  the  extremity  of  this  dudf,  diflended 
with  faliva. 

dy  The  beginning  of  another  duttt  in  the  left  fide. 
This  was  not  filled  by  the  injetttion  ;  but  it  was  eafily 
diftinguifhed,  as  a  duett,  from  the  reft  of  the  fubftance 
of  the  tongue  by  its  whitifli  colour  ,  and  it  was  capable 
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Explanation  of  the  Figures'* 

©f  being  diftended  by  inflation,  by  means  of  a  fine  tube 
introduced  into  its  orifice. 

e ,  The  place  where  this  du£t  difappeared. 
f  f \  The  fituation  and  courfe  of  thefe  du£b :  it  is 
©bfervable  that  they  do  not  run  along  the  furface  of  the 
tongue,  but  at  the  depth  of  a  line  under  the  involucra  of 
It,  which  are  removed  in  this  figure. 

The  fabrick  and  ftrudture  of  the  ofcula,  exprefled  at 
b  and  d ,  was  Angular:  they  had  the  appearance  of 
valves,  or  caruncles,  which  had  collapfed ;  and  did  not 
appear  as  reprefented  in  the  figure,  unlefs  forced  open 
by  inflation. 

g g.  Shew  three  other  ofcula,  or  foraminula,  which 
were  fituated  in  the  larger ;  one  in  the  anterior  part, 
and  one  on  the  right ;  the  other  on  the  left  fide.  Thefe 
admitted  a  briflle  to  a  little  depth,  in  an  oblique  direc¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  was  impofiible  to  find  whether  their  cavity 
penetrated  any  farther.  From  this  it  appears,  that  this 
foramen,  in  fubjedts  that  have  it,  (for  it  is  not  univerfal) 
ferves  as  a  kind  of  common  dudf  to  various  other  fmaller 
falival  du£is  of  that  part  of  the  tongue :  but,  in  all  this* 
nature  is  by  no  means  conflant,  but  varies  greatly, 

/;,  The  epiglottis. 

2,  Its  anterior  ligament. 

Mufcular  fibres  arifing  from  the  fubftance  of  the 
tongue,  and  inferted  into  this  ligament,  as  if  into  a 
tendon.  Thefe,  when  they  are  found,  (for  all  fubjects 
have  them  not)  ferve  for  the  raifing  the  epiglottis,  and 
may  be  underftood  to  be  properly  a  mufcle  of  the  epi¬ 
glottis,  and  called  gloflo-epiglottideus. 

I  /,  Two  little  oflicles  of  the  os  hyoides. 
m  m.  The  extremities  of  the  horns  of  the  os  hyoides. 
n  n ,  Glands  and  papillae  of  various  fhape,  vifible  on 
the  furface  of  the  tongue  about  its  middle. 

C)  The  apex  of  the  tongue,  bent  downwards. 

Fig.  35.  Exhibits  the  dudfs  beforementioned,  as  taken 
out  of  the  tongue,  with  the  foramen  coecum, 
which,  in  this  figure,  is  not  difledfed,  but  appears 
as  a  common  dudt  to  feveral  fmaller  ones. 

A ,  The  foramen  coecum,  very  large,  as  it  appeared 
in  this  fubjedf,  with  the  canal  formed  by  it,  which  was 

near 
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Explanation  of  the  Figures . 

* 

near  thi*ee  lines  long,  and  eafily  admitted  a  tolerably 
large  tube. 

B  B ,  The  two  new  falival  du£te  terminating  in  it, 
of  the  fhape  and  fi2,e  they  appeared  in  this  fubjeft. 

C  Ci  The  termination  of  thefe  du£ls,  or,  at  leaf!, 
the  place  beyond  which  they  did  ndt  appear  to  run. 

D ,  The  place  where  the  left  du£I  became  expanded 
into  a  pellucid  vehicle,  which  was  filled  with  a  clear  and 
colourlefs,  but  fomewhat  vifcid  fluid,  having  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  faliva,  and  which  feemed  to  have  been  forced 
thither  by  the  throwing  iii  the  matter  of  the  injection, 
which  was  of  coloured  wax. 

Fig.  36.  Exhibits  feveral  things  that  are  obfervable  in 
the  palate,  about  the  palate,  and  in  the  upper  lip. 

a  a.  The  upper  part  of  the  palate,  in  which  there 
appeared  in  this  part  no  ofcula  or  openings. 

b  b ,  The  pofterior  part  of  the  palate,  very  glandulous : 
in  this  part  there  appeared,  in  this  fubje£f,  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  excretory  ofcula,  or  apertures,  very  manifeft 
and  obvious.  Some  of  thefe  readily  admitted  a  fine 
Ifyle,  many  of  them  a  brittle,  to  the  depth  of  three  or 
four  lines  ;  but  this  not  in  a  ftrait  direction,  but  fome¬ 
what  obliquely  toward  the  hinder  part.  Thefe  feldom 
appear  fo  large  as  they  did  in  the  fubje£f  from  which 
thefe  drawings  Were  made. 

c ,  The  place  which  correfponds  to  the  canals,  that 
Steno  fays  are  eonfpicuous  in  the  olTeous  part,  behind 
the  dentes  incifores,  and  run  to  the  nofe :  but  in  this 
fubje£t,  tho’  all  the  other  parts  in  queftion  were  fo  re¬ 
markably  large  and  fair,  there  was  here  no  aperture, 
nor  the  vettige  of  any  pafiage  into  the  noftrils.  % 

D  D  D,  The  upper  lip  bent  back,  that  the  interior 
parts  may  appear. 

d  d  d  d.  Its  lenticular  or  miliary  glands,  as  they  ap¬ 
peared  in  this  fubjecT,  on  removing  the  internal  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  mouth,  extending  themfelves  on  each  fide 
as  far  as  to  the  fecond  of  the  dentes  molares. 
e ,  The  ligament  of  the  upper  lip. 
ff9  Two  conglomerate  glands,  obferved  in  this  fub- 
je£t,  with  certain  excretory  dudls,  not  defcribed  by  any 
of  the  former  anatomical  writers. 
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Explanation  of  tie  Figures. 

g  £,  Bridles  and  dyles  let  into  thefe  ofcula,  or  apef- 
lures,  to  the  depth  of  about  two  lines. 

iy  A  part  of  this  gland,  where  there  appeared  two 
large  ofcula,  or  apertures,  which,  on  predure,  dif- 
charged  feme  drops  of  faliva,  in  the  manner  of  dew- 
drops. 

Fig.  37.  Exhibits  the  left  of  thefe  two  glands :  its  exte¬ 
rior  furface  is  reprefen  ted  here,  by  which  it  is  evi¬ 
dently  feen  to  be  of  the  conglomerate  kind. 

Fig.  33.  Reprefents  feveral  things  about  the  fauces  and 
uvula,  vifible  in  the  head  and  the  upper  jaw* 
viewed  from  below, 

o ,  The  du£t  in  the  fornix,  or  upper  part  of  the 
fauces,  fituated  under  the  anterior  procefs  of  the  os 
occipitis ;  and  deferibed  in  its  place,  in  this  work,  as  a 
mucous  du<£L 

b ,  Its  extent  under  the  apophyfis  of  the  os  occipitis, 
toward  the  great  foramen,  which  is  at  lead  five  lines  in 
length. 

c,  The  left  Eudachian  tube,  with  its  oblique  longi¬ 
tudinal  aperture,  and  the  cartilaginous  limb  furrounding 
it,  as  they  appear,  if  viewed  a  little  obliquely  from  the 
oppofite  fide. 

d,  The  right  Eudachian  tube,  as  it  appears  on  the 
fame  view,  in  which  we  cannot  look  into  its  orifice, 
but  can  only  fee  the  poderior  or  exterior  verge  or 
limb. 

e  <?,  The  oblique  progrefs  of  both  thefe  tubes,  as  they 
run  toward  the  ears. 

f,  A  little  hook,  drawing  off  the  mufcle  which  lies 
upon  the  tube  Tideways ;  by  which  means  the  Eudachian 
tube  of  that  fide  is  brought  much  better  into  fight  than 
it  would  be. 

ggy  The  mufeuli  falpingo-daphylini,  inferted  into 
the  hinder  part  of  uvula,  and  ferving  to  draw  it  back. 

h  by  The  mufeuli  pterygo-daphylini,  which  are 
turned  back  over  the  corniculus,  or  dyloide  apophyfis 
of  the  interior  lamina  of  the  pterygoide  procefs,  as  if 
over  a  pulley,  and  inferted  into  the  anterior  part  of  the 
velum  palatinum.  Morgagni  denies  that  thefe  are 

properly 


Explanation  of  the  Figures , 

properly  mufcles  of  the  uvula,  becaufe,  lie  fays,  their 
tendons  are  affixed  to  the  extreme  verge  of  the  bone  of 
the  palate  :  but  a  clofe  infpedtion  fhews,  that  they  are 
indeed  partly  affixed  to  this  bone*  but  in  part  alfo  to 
the  velum  of  the  palate. 

i  /,  The  fine  and  flender  apophyfes  in  the  pterygodei, 
which  Santorini  has  very  properly  diftinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  cornicula,  or  little  horns. 

/£,  The  uvula,  bent  back  to  the  palate  :  in  its  middle, 
the  glandulous  membrane  of  the  palate  being  feparated, 
there  appears  the  mufcle  called  by  Morgagni  azygos 
uvulae,  as  it  appeared  in  this  fubjedt. 

/  /,  The  mufcle  of  the  uvuia,  called  the  cerato- 
ftaphylinus,  lightly  touched. 

m  m.  The  two  pofterior  apertures  of  the  noft  rils3 
with  the  manner  in  which  they  open  into  the  fauces. 

w,  The  pofterior  part  of  the  feptum  naii,  made  by 
the  vomer. 

o  oy  The  two  heads  of  the  occipital  bone,  which  are 
articulated  with  the  upper  vertebra. 

/>,  The  foramen  magnum,  or  great  aperture  pf  the 
occiput. 

q  The  ears,  appearing  in  fome  degree  in  this 
view. 

The  other  parts,  not  immediately  the  fubjedt  of  this 
difquifition,  it  is  unnecefiary  to  mark  out. 

Fig.  39.  Exhibits  the  os  vomeris,  or  vomer,  which 
Santorini  does  not  allow  to  be  a  diftindt  bone,  but 
only  a  part  of  the  os  ethmoides  :  it  is  exhibited 
fingly  and  diftindt  here,  as  it  was  taken  from  a 
fubjedt  of  about  thirteen  years  old.  In  this  fub¬ 
jedt  it  was  perfectly  diftindt  and  feparate  from  tho 
ethmoides  ;  but  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  adults 
it  concretes,  and  grows  one  bone  with  it. 

a  ay  The  vomer,  confiding  of  two  diftindt  lamellae, 
or  honey  parietes. 

The  hollow,  which  receives  the  apophyfis  of  the 
fphenoidal  bone  by  gomphofis,  with  its  edges  reclined. 
This  receives  the  apophyfis  juft:  mentioned,  as  the  al¬ 
veoli  of  the  jaws  do  the  teeth  ;  whence  thefe  two  bones 
are  very  properly  faid  to  be  joined  by  gomphefis. 
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4?d  Explanation  of  the  Figures* 

c  c ,  An  interftice  in  its  whole  upper  furface,  between 
the  two  lamellae ;  into  which  is  inferted  part  of  the 
feptum  nali,  which  arifes  from  the  os  ethmoides. 

d  d,  The  lower  part,  which  is  made  with  an  edge, 
in  the  manner  of  a  plough-fhare  :  this  adheres  to  the 
bones  of  the  palate,  where  they  join  one  another. 

e  ef  The  right  lamella,  or  paries  of  the  vomer ;  to 
which  the  left  lamella  is  placed  oppofite,  in  the  other 
fide. 
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- — Spinal 

223 

— Vein 

2  27 

- — Spienick 

224 

— Subclavian 

222 

B. 

■ — -Sural 

ibid. 

— Thoracick 

223 

TT>ACK,  fee  Dorfum. 

— Tibial 

222 

Balanus 

126 

— Tracheal 

224 

Bartholine’s  profiatae 

133 

—Vertebral 

ibid . 

Bafilare  os 

26 

—Umbilical 

225 

Bicorne  os 

40 

— How  long  hollow 

Bile 

1 1 2 

ibid. 

Brachium  or  arm 

52 

Arteriofus  canalis 

ISO 

Body,  fee  Corpus. 

Arthrodia 

69 

- — Bones  of 

5  2 

Arthron 

ibid . 

— Artery  of 

223 

Articulations  in  a  foetus 

— Mufcles  of 

275 

150 

Brain,  fee  Cerebrum, 

e 

Articulus 

.  69 

Bregma 

23 

Artus  fuperiores  & 

infe- 

— Its  bones 

22 

riores 

ibid. 

Brevia  vafa 

95 

Arytaenoide  cartilages 

!  40 

Bronchia 

1 6r 

Afellii  pancreas 

102 

—Their  arteries 

1,62 

Afpera  arteria 

163 

—Veins 

ibid : 

Aftragalus 

63 

—Glands 

ibid . 

Atlas 

64 

Bucca 

9 

» — Its  femicircular 

liga- 

— Their  glands 

2CO 

ment 

64 

Bulb  of  the  eye 

195 

81 

Atrabiliary  capfules 

I  l6 

—Of  a  hair 

—Large  in  a  foetus 

150 

—  Of  the  urethra 

127 

Auditorius  meatus 

25 

Auditory  nerve 

214 

C. 

—Its  canal 

25 

Auditus  organum 
— Os  orbiculare 

213 

2  14 

y^lAlamusfcriptorius  188 
— Its  crena  ibid. 

Auditus  officula 

tbid. 

Calcaneum 

63 

Auricula 

213 

Callofum  corpus 

,85 

Auricles  of  the  heart 

369 

Calvarium 

21 

Auricular  finger 

282 

Camera  of  the  eye 

197 

A.xilla 

9 

Canalis  arteriofus 

15° 

Axillary  vertebra 

44 

— Nafalis 

39 

Axis  ' 

43 

—Nervis  auditorii 

ibid. 

Canalis 
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Canalis  femilunaris 
— Venofus,  fee  Hepar. 
Canthi  of  the  eye,  fee  Eye. 
Capilli  8 1 

CapfulaGlilTonii,  feeHepar. 
Caput,  or  head  21 


—Its  continet  parts 

ibid. 

—Its  contents 

22 

—Its  mufcles 

246 

— Gallinaginis 

127 

Cardia 

95 

Caro  quadrata 

279 

Carotide  arteries 

188 

Carpus 

278 

— Its  mufcles 

279 

Cartilages 

13 

— Arytaenoide 

164 

— Cricoide 

ibid. 

— Enfiform 

48 

— Thyroide 

164 

— Xiphoide 

48 

—Of  the  larynx 

164 

— Sometimes  oflify  ibid. 

—Of  the  note 

2JO 

Caruncle  lachrymal 

195 

Caruncles  myrtiform 

131 

Cauda  of  mufcle,  what 

242 

Caudle  os  46 

Cavernulse  of  the  bones  21 


* — Of  the  os  ethmoides 

1 80 

Cavernofum  corpus,  tubae 
Fallop.  13 1 

Cavity  of  the  tympanum 

176 

Cavities  of  the  bones  17 
Cerebellum  186 

—Its  crura  187 

—Peduncles  ibid . 

- — Vermiform  procefiesi86 
—Orbicular  protuberances 

187 


Cerebrum,  properly  fa 

called 

1 83 

—The  whole  a 

great 

gland 

184 

■ — Its  anus 

18c 

— -Its  cortical  fubftance  ibid. 

— Its  diaphragm 

ibid. 

■ — Its  hemifphere 

186 

—Its  membranes 

284 

■ — Its  nates 

185 

—Its  nerves 

ibid. 

— Its  fubftance 

ibid. 

— Its  teftes 

1  84 

—Its  great  valve 

ibid. 

—Its  ventricles 

185 

—Its  vulva 

ibid. 

—Its  ufe 

1 86 

Cerumen,  or  ear-wax  214 

Ceruminofe  glands 

ibid. 

Cervix,  or  neck 

9 

Cervix  uteri,  its  oftiola  122 

Chorda  Achillis 

293 

Chorda  tympani 

215 

Chordae  Willifii 

1  86 

Choroide  tunic 

196 

—Whether  the  primary 

organ  of  fight 

197 

Choroide  plexus 

196 

Chorion 

142 

Chyli  receptaculum 

104 

Chyliferous  vefiels 

ibid . 

Chylopoeous  vefiels 

ibid . 

Cilia 

194 

Ciliary  ligament 

19$ 

— Procefs 

ibid Q 

Circulation  in  the  foetus 

142 

Circulus  arteriofus 

&  ve» 

nofus 

197 

Cifterna  chyli 

104- 

Clavicles 

53 

Clauftrum  of  the  palate 

203 

Clitoris 
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Clitoris 

130 

Corpora  cavernofa 

of  the 

Coccygis  os 

46 

penis 

125 

— Mufculi 

286 

Corpufcula  globofa  of  the 

Cochlea 

214 

neck  of  the  womb  132 

Colis 

Corpus  callofuni 

184 

Collum,  or  neck 

*75 

— Cavernofum  furround- 

—Vertebrae  of 

ing  the  vagina 

131 

— Mufcles  of 

266 

— Highmori 

ibid * 

Colon 

99 

* — Luteum  ovarii 

1  33 

■ — Its  valve 

ibid . 

— Pampiniforme 

125 

—Its  connivent  valvulae 

—Pyramid  ale 

ibid \ 

ibid. 

— Reticulare  Malpighii  78 

—Its  three  ligaments  ibid. 

— Valfalvae  ibid. 

—Its  adipofe  appendages 

Cortical  fubftances  of  the 

Columella 

214 

brain,  not  glandulous 

Concha 

ibid. 

185: 

Conjun&ive  tunic 

196 

Coftae.,  or  ribs 

47 

Cor,  the  heart 

168 

Cotylae 

20 

—Its  motion 

1 69 

Cotyledons 

143 

—In  the  foetus 

150 

Cranium  or  fkull 

21 

—Its  coronary  arteries  1 69 

■ — Its  futures 

22 

—veins 

170 

— Its  mufcles 

246 

—Their  orifices  ibid . 

— Its  condition  in  the 

—Its  auricles 

ibid. 

foetus 

i;o 

— Its  columnae  carneae  17 1 

Cremafter  mufcle 

285 

—Its  ftrait  fibres 

ibid. 

Crena  of  the  calamus 

—Its  lacertuli 

172 

fcriptorius 

I84 

—Its  motion 

ibid. 

Cribriforme  os 

27 

—Its  feptum 

Cricoide  cartilage 

163 

—Its  tubercle  of  Lower, 

Crifta  galli 

126 

ibid. 

Crifta  ulnae 

55 

—Its  valves 

ibid. 

Crus 

60 

—Its  ventricles 

1 70 
ibid. 

Crura  of  the  cerebellum 

• — The  right  larger 

184 

Cornea  tunica 

196 

— Of  the  medulla 

oblon- 

Coronale  os 

22 

gata  _ 

185 

Coronqide  procefs 

33 

Cryftalline  humor 

195 

Corpus  humanum, 

or 

Cubit 

54 

body 

8 

• — Its  mufcles 

270 

* — Its  divifion 

ibid . 

Cuboide  bone 

64 

—Its  teguments 

JO 

Cuneiform  bone 

26 

1 

Cunei- 
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tarfis 

64 

Dorfum,  the  back 

9 

Cutaneous  follicles 

80 

- — Its  fpine 

109 

—Miliary  glands 

ibid. 

— The  divifion  of  its  fpine 

« — Papillae 

ibid. 

ibid. 

Cutaneum  reticulum  ibid. 

-—The  vertebrae  of 

iio 

Cuticle 

76 

—The  mufcles  of 

273 

— Of  the  Negroes, 

why 

Du£!s  adipofe 

94 

black 

77 

Du£fus  Barthoiinianus  200 

—It  has  no  veffels  vifible  76 

—  Cholydocus  communis 

—Its  fulci,  or  lines 

77 

1 1 1 

—Its  generation  and  rege- 

— Cyfticus 

1 1  2 

neration 

78 

• — Hepaticus 

ibid. 

Cutis,  or  fkin 

.  79 

— Hepatico-  cyfticus 

ibid. 

■ — Its  lines  or  fulci 

ibid . 

—Cyft-hepaticus 

ibid. 

Cyftis  fellea,  or 

gall- 

— Euilachii 

24 

bladder 
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DArtus  126 

Dentes,  the  teeth  33 
— In  a  foetus  150 

Diaphragm  160 

• — Its  arteries  161 

Diaphyfis  of  a  bone  17 
Diarthrofis  69 

Didymi  120 

Differences  between  a  foe¬ 
tus  and  adult  150 
—Of  the  offa  innominata 
in  the  two  fexes  5 1 
— Of  the  bones 
Digiti  manus,  the  fingers 

157 

—Their  mufcles  279 
—Mufcles  of  the  little 
finger  280 

Di  giti  pedis,  or  the  toes  64 
—Their  mufcles  294 
Mufcles  of  the  little  toe 

296 


mouth 

21  2 

— Lactiferous 

154 

— -Rivinian 

278 

— Salival  of  Cochfwitz,  a 

vein 

ibid , 

— -Stenonian 

27Q 

---Mucus  of  the  pharynx 

ibid • 

— ' Thoracick 

105 

--Method  of  fhewing 

it 

106 

— -Ufe  of  its 

val  veibid. 

— Whartonian 

27S 

-—Lachrymal, 

their  ori- 

fices 

209 

Duodenum 

96 

— Its  arteries 

97 

Dura  mater 

186 

— Its  procefies 

ibid . 

— Its  arte/ies 

ibid . 

-—Its  fmus’s 

ibid . 
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EAR,  fee  Auricula  213 
Ear-wax,  fee  Ceru¬ 
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Elevators  of  the  anus  2 By 
Embryo  150 

Enarthrofis  69 

Enfiform  cartilage  48 

Epidermis  76 

Epididymes  124 

Epigaitrick  region  1 0 

Epiglottis  165 

Epiphyfis  of  a  bone  68 

Epiploon  92 

Epihrophseus  43 

Ethmoides  os  27 

— Its  cavernulae  ibid, 
Euftachian  tube  28 

Excretory  dufts  13 


Extremities  of  the  body  9 
F. 


Face  9, 193 

Falciform  procefs  191 
Fallopian  tubes  134 

Farciminal  membrane  142 
Fafcia  lata  290 

Fellese  radices  1 1 1 

Femur,  or  thigh  10,  59 
-  -Its  mufcles  289 

Feneftra  ovalis  214 

— Rotunda  ibid. 

Fibre  11 

—Differences  of  ibid. 
Fibres  mufcular,  their  di~ 
verfity  244 

Fibula  62 

Fingers,  fee  Digit!  manus 

57 


Fiftula  fpiralis  163 

Foetus  141 

— Its  membranes  1 42 
• — Its  fituation  in  the 
uterus  ibid, 

— Found  out  of  the  uterus 

143 

— Its  articulations  156 

— Bones  of  its  fkull  150 
• — Its  heart  ibid. 

—Its  teeth  ibid. 

— Its  canalis  venofus  ibid. 
— Its  differences  from  an 
adult  ibid. 

— Its  nutrition  144 

— Its  nutrition  by  the 
mouth  147 

— The  circulation  in  it  ib. 
Follicles  cutaneous  80 
Fons  pulfatilis  23 

Fontanella  ibid. 

Foramen  ccecum  of  the 
tongue  20  r 

Foramen  ovale  150 

— Its  ufe  ibid « 

Foramina 

—Of  the  bones  of  the 
fkull  35 

—Of  the  jaws  38 

Fornix  185 

Foffae  figmoidales  23 
Fovea  of  the  jugular  vein 


ibid. 

Frenulum  of  the  upper  lip 
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* — Of  the  tongue  203 

— Of  the  prepuce  126 

Frontis  os  22 

Frontal  fmus  ibid. 


Funiculus  umbilicalis  146 
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ALL-bladder,  fee  Cy« 
JT  ftis  fellea. 
Gaiiinaginis  caput  126 
Ganglia  of  the  nerves  232 
Generation,  parts  of,  in 

1 19 
1 29 
10 

Gingivae,  or  gums  204 
Ginglymus 
Glands 

« — Definition  of  them  diffi¬ 
cult  298 

= — Boerhaave’s  definition 
examined  299 

—Mo ft  definitions  proved 
imperfect  300 

«*— A  peculiar  habit  of  them 
aborted  302 

—  Hippocrates’s  opinion  of 
them  314 

•—What  the  antients  called 
fo  ibid. 


69 

297 


Glands  conglobate  298 
—Conglomerate  ibid, 
— Congregate  ibid, 
— Cowper’s  325 

—Cutaneous  338 

— Cyftick  328 

— Dorfal  3  29 

— Its  morbid  ftate  ibid. 
— Of  the  epiglottis  325 
— Haverian  324 

— Hepatick  329 

—Iliac  ibid. 

—Of  the  ileum  about  its 
end  ibid „ 

—Inguinal  331 

— Innominate  324 

— Internal  of  Brunner 

99 
327 

324 
ibid . 

327 
324 
330 
329 

■Of  the  areolae  of  the 
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—Jugular 
—Labial 
— Lachrymal 
— Of  the  larynx 
-—Of  the  tongue 
— Littre*s 
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—Many  of  them  perform 

breafts 

328 

no  fecretions 

ibid . 

— Between  the  dura  mater 

—Their  differences 

315 

and  arachnoides 

323 

= — Not  proved  byfpheroide 

—Maxillary 

324 

tubercles 

3*7 

— Mefaraick 

33  2 

— Arytsenoide 

328 

— Molare 

321 

—Axillary 

ibid. 

— Mucilaginous 

323 

—Bronchial 

ibid . 

—Mucous 

ibid. 

—Brunners 

#  99 

- — Of  Cowper 

ibid 0 

—How  bell  feen 

ibid 4 

— Nuckian 

99 

—Buccal 

324 

—Of  the  nymphae 

335 

— Ceraceous  of  Meibom 

—Occipital 

324 

ibid * 

— -Odoriferous 

333 

—Cervical 

327 

— -Of  the  oefophagiis 

33° 

— Ceruminofe 

3  24 

— Vercellonius’s 

du£H 

— Compofite 

29S 

from  them 

ibid . 

Glands’ 
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Glands  of  the  omentum  Glands  of  the  ftomach  330 


33* 

-—Of  the  left  orifice  of  the 
ftomach  ibid . 

—Of  the  foveae  of  the  os 
frontis  324 

— Pacconius’s  323 

— Palatine  324 

—Parotides  ibid. 

— Peyers  99 

—Pineal  32  3 

—Pituitary  324 

— Of  the  placenta,  whe¬ 
ther  any  337 

— Proftatae  *  333 

— Renal  ibid. 

— Sacrae  ibid. 

— Salival  326 

— Sebaceous  339 

« — Of  the  cutis  ibid. 

— Rather  receptacles  3  40 
—Sebaceous  of  Meibom 

339 

—Of  Valfalva  ibid . 
—Simple  296 

—Of  the  finus’s  of  the 
dura  mater  323 

—Solitary  297 

— Subcutaneous  339 
— Sublingual  324 

— Their  dudts  325 
— Thyroide  1 64 

— Single  in  human  fub- 
jedfs  ibid. 

' — Its  ifthmus  ibid. 
—Whether  a  nidus  of 
ovula  325 

—Its  real  ufe  doubtful 

326 

— Tonfils,  fee  Tonfds. 

— Of  the  trachea  163 
—Of  the  pituitary  mem¬ 
brane  323 


334 
ibid . 


—Of  the  ureters 
— Of  the  urethra 
— Of  the  bladder  332 
— Of  the  gall-bladder  ibid . 
—Of  the  veficulae  femi- 


nales 

331 

— When  known  to 

the 

antients 

334 

— Of  the  uterus,  whether 

any 

335 

— Of  the  uvula,  fee  Uvula. 

Gians  of  the  penis 

1 26 

Glene 

20 

Glottis 

163 

Gula 

173 

Gums,  fee  Gingivae 

204 

Guftus,  or  tafte 

200 

—Its  immediate  organ  ib. 

H. 
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TJTArmonia,  jun&ures 

U  *>y  69 

Head,  fee  Caput 

21 

Heart,  fee  Cor 

168 

Helix 

2 1 3 

Hemifphere  of  the  brain 

183 

Hepar,  the  liver 

109 

- — Large  in  a  foetus 

150 

— Not  a  gland 

1 09 

— Porta  of 

1 10 

—Uterinum 

1 44 

Herophili  torcular 

179 

Humerus 

53 

— Its  bones 

ibid . 

* — Its  mufclcs 

286 

Humours  of  the  eye 

198 

Hydatides  of  the  ovary  13 7 

Hymen 

128 

— Really  exifts  in  ] 

young 

fubjects 

129 

-^In  a  foetus 

ibid . 

Hy  aides 
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Hyoid  es  os 
— Mufcles  of 
Hypocondria 


40 

258 
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JEjunum  98 

ileuin  ibid. 

— Bone  54 

Iliac  region  9 

Incus  29 

Index,  mufcles  of  290 
Infundibulum  158 

— FifTure  at  it  ibid. 

Inguina  96 

Inteftines  fmall  98 


•Larger 


99 


Inteftinum  duodenum  97 
-Caecum  98 

-—Colon  99 

— Rechim  ibid . 

Inteffines,  ffrudfure  of  ib. 
—Their  annular  fibres  97 
—Their  longitudinal  fibres 

ibid. 

Rugas  of  the  fmall  ones 

ibid. 

— Albinus’s  new  celluious 
coat  of  them  ibid. 
—Different  from  RuyfclEs 
-—Villous  coat  of  ibid . 
—Is  villo-papillofe  ibid . 
Iris,  fee  Eye. 

Ifchiatica  regio  9 

Ifchium  os  52 

Jugulum  9 

jugalis  apophyfis  24 

Jugalia  offa  32 

Junctures  of  the  bones  73 


K. 

Knee,  fee  Genu 


L. 


9 


Abr$,  of  lips  204 
--Upper  one,  its 
fraenulum  ibid. 
—Of  the  pudenda  129 
Labyrinth  of  the  ear  25 
---Its  veftibule  ibid. 
Lacerti  cordis,  fee  Heart. 
Lachrymalis  caruncula  1 9$ 
— -Saccus  ibid. 

Lachrymalia  pundfa  ibid . 
-—Offa  ibid. 

Lachrymalium  dudlum  ori- 
ficia  ibid. 

Ladteal  veffels  103 

Ladfiferous  dudfs  104 
Lacuna  1 29 

---Of  De  Graaf  130 
Larynx  1 64 

— Its  cartilages  ibid. 
— Its  mufcles  286 

— Its  finus’s  164 

— Its  bones  40 

Lens  cryffallina  196 

Lien,  the  fpleen  92,  112 
—Its  ufe  „  93 

Ligament  1 1 

—Annular  of  the  thigh¬ 
bone,  fee  Femur. 
“--Annular  of  the  hand, 
fee  Carpus. 

—Ciliary,  fee  Eye. 

— Interoffeous,  fee  Carpus. 
—Of  the  tongue,  fee 
Tongue. 

— -Pouparti’s  89 

—Semicircular  of  the  at¬ 
las,  fee  Atlas. 

— Round,  whether  fo  59 
---Of  the  offa  innominata, 
fee  Offa  iner. 


Liga- 
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Ligament  of  the  uterus,  Mammillary  apophyfis  23 


fee  uterus 

59 

Manus  extrema 

56 

* — Involucra  of  them 

,  fee 

Manus,  the  hand 

ibid . 

uterus 

ibid. 

— Its  back 

ibid. 

Linea  alba,  fee  abdomen 

• — Its  palm 

55 

2CI 

— Its  mufcles 

284 

Mediana  Linguae 

ibid. 

Maftoide  apophyfes 

23 

Lingua,  the  tongue 

2G0 

Mater  dura 

180 

■ — Its  foramen  caecum 

202 

pia 

ibid. 

— Its  fraenulum 

201 

Matrix 

136 

■ — Its  ligaments 

ibid. 

Maxilla, "the  jaw, upper  29 

« — Its  median  line 

ibid. 

— The  lower 

33 

* — Its  mufcles 

2 59 

Maxillary  bones 

29 

—Its  nerves 

20 1 

— Sinus’s 

30 

— Its  nervous  papillae 

ibid. 

Meatus  auditorius 

23 

Liquor  of  the  pericardium. 

— In  a  foetus 

1 25 

fee  heart,  in  which  the 

Meconium 

1 28 

foetus  fwims,  fee  fcetus 

Mediaftinum 

126 

Loins,  fee  lumbi 

9 

—  Its  cellulous  interlace 

Lumbi,  the  loins 

9 

* 

156 

- — Their  mufcles 

26  6 

Medulla,  the  marrow  So 

—-Their  vertebrae 

49 

Oblongata 

187 

Lunula 

8  A 

— -Its  crura 

188 

Lymphatick  vefiels 

105 

Spinalis 

191 

—The  fiift  difcoveries  of 

—Its  coat,  ligamentous 

them 

107 

192 

Membrane 

*3 

M. 

■ — Adipofe 

76 

— Allantoide 

124 

H  /TAh 

9 

— Common  of  the  muf- 

1YI  Malleus  ofhe 

ear 

cles 

95 

23 

— Mucofe  of  the  nofe  180 

1 — Its  apophyfes 

ibid. 

—Semilunar  of  the  eyei76 

—Its  mufcles 

251 

— Papillary  of  Helvetius 

Malleoli 

24 

180 

Malpighi’s  corpus  reticu- 

—Pituitary  of  Schneider! 

latum 

1 27 

182 

Mammae,  the  breads 

152 

—  Subpituitary 

183 

— Their  corpora  globofa 

—  Of  the  tympanum 

184 

153 

—Its  foramen 

185 

—Glands  of  their  areola 

Membranes  of  the 

foetus 

154  '  142 

Clo- 
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Membranes, clofing  the  au- 
ditorypaffagesin  them  143 
Menftrua,  their  fource  180 


Mentula  virilis  125 

— Muliebris  130 

Me  far  as  urn.  102 

Mefentery  102 

Mefocolon  103 

Metacarpus  56 

Metatarfus  59 

Mons  veneris  130 

Mufcles,  what  241 

—Their  parts  ibid. 

— Antagonifts  ibid. 

— Aflociates  242 

-—Their  action  241 

— Different  opinions  as  to 
it  ibid. 

— Of  the  abdomen,  2 
— Abdudtors  of  the  little 
finger  276 

—of  the  thumb  279 
—of  the  great  toe  280 
— of  the  little  toe  ibid. 
—Accelerators  274 

— of  the  urine  272 
— Abdudlors  of  the  little 
finger  280 

—of  the  femur  274 
— of  the  fore-finger  280 
* — of  the  great  toe  ibid. 
— Anconaeus  276 

—Of  the  anus  286 

— Anifcalptor  275 

— Annuens  of  Cowper  249 
— Ary-arytaenoides  262 
• — Antithenar  of  the  thumb 

280 

— Of  the  great  toe  ibid. 


* — Of  the  external  ear 

251 
256 


Mufcles  of  the  little  finger 

281 

— Azygosof  Morgagni  722 

— Bafioglofliis 

261 

— Bibitorius 

276 

— Biceps 

ibid. 

—Biceps  tibiae 

290 

— Bicornis 

289 

—Biventer 

290 

— Brachialis,  internal  and 

external 

275 

—Brevis  cubiti 

ibid . 

—Brevis  radii 

ibid. 

—Buccinator 

276 

— Caninus 

275 

—Of  the  head 

2  46 

—Of  the  carpus 

274 

— Ceratagloffi 

261 

— Cerato-ftaphylini 

ibid . 

— Cephalopharyngaei 

ibid. 

— Coccygaeus 

286 

—Of  the  neck 

263 

- — Complexus 

262 

—  Conftridfor  labiorum 

261 

—orbicular  of  the  nofe 

ibid . 

—  Coracobrachialis 

252 

— Coracohyoidasus 

ibid. 

— Of  the  cranium 

246 

— Cremaffer 

285 

— Crico-arytaenoides, 

late- 

ral 

264 

— Pofferior 

ibid. 

■ — Crico  pharyngaeus 

265 

— Crotaphites 

264 

— Cruralis 

29  T 

• — Of  the  cubit 

276 

— Cucullaris 

274 

1 — Deltoide 

276 

Dentatus  major  anticus 

27S 

--Of  the  ear 
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Mufcles,  dentatus  minor. 

Mufcles  of  the  femor 

290 

275 

— Flexor  longus  of 

the 

— DepreiTor  of  the  lower 

great  toe 

282 

eyelid  247 

—  Frontals 

246 

— Detrufor  of  the  urine 

— Gaftrocnemius 

249 

287 

— Gemini 

265 

— Digaftrick  275 

» — Geniogloffi 

264 

— Its  trochlea  276 

— -Genio-hyoides 

265 

— Of  the  fingers  279 

— Glutaei 

290 

•—Of  the  toes  ibid . 

— Gloffo  pharyngaei 

265 

■ — Of  the  little  toe  280 

— -  GlofTo-if  aphy  lini 

ibid . 

— Dilatator  of  the  note 

— Graciles 

274 

253 

— Helicis 

251 

— Pofterior  of  the  ure¬ 

—  Of  the  humerus 

278 

thra  264 

— Humilis 

248 

— Dorfi  286 

— Hyo-thyroides 

264 

—  Longiflimus  ibid. 

—Of  the  os  hyoides 

ibid . 

— Latiflimus  ibid . 

- — hyophary  ngaeus 

ibid . 

Elevator  fcapulae  275 

— -hypothenar 

278 

— Labri  inferioris  249 

— -Iliacus 

ibid . 

—  Palpebrae  luperioris 

— Inciforius  fuperior 

277 

24  7 

—Inferior 

ibid . 

— UrethraeSantorini28  5 

—Indicator 

281 

—Of  the  epiglottis  264 

—Of  the  index 

ibid . 

— Erectors  of  the  penis 

— Indignatorius 

249 

284 

— Infrafcapularis 

277 

— Extenfor  $f  the  little 

— Infrafpinatus 

ibid. 

finger  .  279 

— Intercoftales 

274 

— Extenfor  communis  279 

— Interoflei 

273 

Of  the  loins,  &c. 

-—Of  the  toes 

281 

264 

— Interfpinales  of  the  neck 

—Long  one  of  the  toes 

27  2 

280 

— Intertranfverfa’es 

ibid. 

-—Short  of  the  toes  282 

— Intervertebrals 

ibid . 

— Of  the  fore-finger2S  1 

Intercoftals  of  Verhey. 

— Common  of  the  loins 

> 

274 

264 

—Of  the  lips 

254 

—Long  of  the  great  toe 

—Of  the  larynx 

28  5 

282 

---Levatores  ani 

286 

— Short  of  the  great 

—Small  ones  of  Dou- 

toe  ibid . 

glafs 

28 

— Fafcia  lata  264 

— Levatorescoftarum  274 
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Mufcles,  linguae  258 

—  Lividus  257 

— Longus  et  brevis  five 

bicornis  275 

— Longus  colli  274 

— Longus  eubiti  275 

— -Radii  ibid. 

-  *Of  the  loins  274 

— -Lumbrjcal,  of  the  toes 

28 1 

-—Of  the  malleus  251 

—Of  the  hand  276 

- — Maffeter  257 

— Maftoide  ibid. 

—Of  the  lower  jaw  ibid. 

• — Membranofe  251 

— MyloglofTus,  2  64 

— Mylo-hyoides  ibid . 

• — Mylo-pharyngaeus  ibid . 
— Myrtiform  of  the  nofe 

254 

—Of  the  nofe  ibid. 


—Oblique  of  the  eye  249 
— Larger  of  the  head 

246 

—Smaller  of  the  head 

247 

—Obturators,  internal  and 
external  ibid. 

—Occipital  246 

—Of  the  eye  248 

—  Septimus  brutorum 

ibid. 

—Of  the  aefophagus  261 
- — Orbicular  of  the  lips 

x  .  254 

— Of  the  eyelids  247 

- — Of  the  os  coccygis  287 
— Palato-ftaphylinus  281 
— Palmaris  280 

— Patientiae  276 

— Pedfinaeus  274 

—Pe&oralis,  larger  ay  4 
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Mufcles,  pedloralis, 

fmalf- 

er 

274 

—Of  the  foot 

281 

— Of  the  penis 

284 

— Perforans  of  the  toes294 
—  Perforatus  of  thetoes  ib » 
• — Perforans  of  the  fingers 


280 

■ — Perforatus  of  the 

fin- 

gers 

281 

— Peronaeus  anterior 

2  74 

— pofrerior 

274 

—  Of  the  pharynx 

265 

—  Pharyngo  -  ilaphylinus 

1 

ibid. 

— Plantaris 

282 

* — Of  the  great  toe  exten- 

for 

ibid. 

—  Flexor 

ibid . 

— Poplitaeus 

ibid. 

— Profundus 

276 

— Projedlor  urinae 

286 

— Of  the  proftata 

285 

— Pfoas,  larger 

274 

— fmaller 

ibid. 

— Pterygoide,external  276 

— internal 

•  ibid. 

—  Pterygo  -  pharyngaeus 

265 

— Pterygo-ftaphylinus  ib. 

—  Pyramidal  of  the 

nofe 

254 

— Pyriformis 

tbid , 

— Qu  ad  rat  us 

278 

.  —Of  the  thigh 

277 

—Of  the  loins 

274 

— Of  the  radius 

282 

— Radiseus,  external 

275 

■ — internal 

ibid . 

— Of  the  radius 

ibid. 

— Redtus  lateralis 

ibid . 

- — Redfus  major  artticus 

276 

Mufcles, 
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Mufcles,  redtus  major  po^ 


fticus 

276 

—Minor  anticus 

275 

—Pofticus 

ibid. 

—  Rccfus  tibiae 

290 

— Of  refpiration 

273 

— Rhomboidal 

ibid . 

— Rotatores 

264 

— Rotundus  major  and  mi- 

nor 

262 

—  Rotundus  of  the  radius 

275 

— Sacro  lumbus 

274 

— Salpingo  -  pharyngaeus 

2  65 

— Salpingo-ftaphylinus  ib. 

— Sartorius 

290 

— Scalenus 

287 

— Scapulae 

276 

— Semimembranofus 

264 

— Seminervofus 

ibid. 

* — Semifpinofus 

ibid. 

Serratus  major  anticus  272 

— minor 

275 

• — Pofticus  inferior  ibid. 

• — Superior 

ibid. 

. — Solaris 

295 

— Sphaeno-ftaphylinus  265 

— Sphindtef  ani 

286 

— veficae 

ibid. 

— Splenius 

272 

— Of  the  ftapes 

252 

—  Sterno-hyoidaeus 

266 

— Stylo-gloftus 

261 

. — Sty  lo- hyoid  aeus 

ibid. 

—  Stylo-pharyngseus  ibid, 
— Subclavian  275 

- — Sublimis  248 

— Superbus  ibid . 

— Superciliorum  corruga- 
tor  24S 

— Supercoftales  of  Ver- 
heyen  268 

— Supra-fpinatus  268 


Mufcles,  Tarfi  295 

— Temporalis  246 

— Teres,  major  and  minor 

264 

—  Thenar  274 

— Of  the  great  toe  298 
— Thyro-arytaenoides  261 
• — Thyro-pharyngaeus  ib. 


— Thyro-ftaphylinus  ibid '. 
— Tibiae  293 

— Tibialis  anticus  ibid, 
— pofticus  ibid, 

— Tragi  et  antitragi  248 
— Tranfverfalis  colli  264 
— Tranfverfe  of  the  ure¬ 
thra  284 

— Trapezius  282 


— Triangularis  of  the  lips 

254 

—Of  the  fternum  268 
— Of  the  urethra  284 
— Triceps  brachialis  270 
• — Trochlearis  268 

• — T ubae  novus  valfalvae 
— Vaginalis  gulae  259  V 
— Vaftus  internus  and  ex- 
ternus  2 

— Ulnaris,  external  and  in¬ 
ternal  26r 

— Urethrae  virilis  284 
— Uteri  novus  orbicularis 

ibid , 

— Uvula  264 

— Zygomaticus  282 

— Their  denomination 24 8 
— Number  244 

— Common  membrane 

246 

Mufcular  fibres,  diverfity 
of  242 

Myology  240 

— Order  of  it  241 

My rtiform  caruncles  281 
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Ik  T Ares,  the  noftrils  210 

Nafus,  thenofe  209 

—Its  bones 

210 

— Its  feptum 

ibid. 

* — Its  fmus’s 

ibid. 

— Its  cartilages 

ibid . 

Narium  foramina 

ibid. 

— Their  mucous  tunic  2 1 1 

—Their  fmus’s 

ibid. 

- — Whether  they  have  a 

du£t  to  the  mouth 

ibid. 

Nates,  of  the  brain 

198 

Naviculare  os 

64 

Neck,  fee  collum 

Nervus,  a  nerve 

229 

Nerves,  their  number 

231 

—Their  origin  uncer- 

tain 

234 

—Whether  they  are 

vef- 

fels 

235 

—Of  the  brain,  nine  pair 

229 

—Of  the  neck 

230 

- — Of  the  back 

233 

—Of  the  loins 

ibid . 

—Of  the  os  facrum 

234 

—Spinal 

234 

—Ganglia,  of 

232 

• — Plexus,  of 

ibid. 

— Ufes 

2  35 

Nerve  abducent 

220 

* — Acceflbry  of  Willis  ibid. 

■ — Auditory 

231 

* — Auditory,  its  canal 

231 

—Its  hard  and  foft 

por- 

tions  * 

231 

— Its  diftributloa 

ibid. 

Nerves  brachial 

2.34 

—Of  the  brain,  Willis’s 

tenth  pair 

230 

Crural 

2 3 1 

— Diaphragmatick 

234 

— Guftatory 

230 

— Its  remarkable  branches 

nid. 

— Intercoflal 

234 

■ — Its  origin  uncertain  ibid , 

—Lingual 

230 

— Motory  of  the  eyes  ibid. 

■— Divifion  of 

ibid. 

— Olfadlory 

23r 

— Optick 

ibid . 

— Its  infertion 

ibid. 

* —  Thalamus  of 

ibid. 

— Pathetick 

23° 

* — Recurrent 

ibid. 

— Spinal  acceflbry 

234 

— Vagus,  or  par  vagum 

231 

Nevrology 

229 

Nymph  te 

*3* 

O, 


OCciput  26 

— Its  mufcles  246 
Occulus,  the  eye  193 
— Its  angles,  or  canthi  194 
- — Its  bulb  ,196 

—Its  double  camera  ibid. 
• — Its-humors  198 

—  Its  tu nicks  196 

—  Its  mufcles  248 


Its  femilunar  membrane 

196 


— Its  arterial  circle  198 

— Its  nerves  199 

Odoratus  organism  209 

CEfophagus  173 


CEfophagus,  its  fituation 


173 

Omentum  92 

—  Its  natural  aperture  92 
Orbit  of  the  eye  32 

Os,  bone,  what  15 

CEfo- 
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Os,  Bafilare 

26 

— Bicorne 

40 

— Brachii 

52 

— Coccygis,  or  caudae  46 

— Cribriforme 

27 

—  cuboides 

5  2 

* — Cuneiforme 

71 

— Ethmoides 

7  bid. 

— Its  cavernulae 

ibid. 

• — fronds 

22 

■ — Humeri 

52 

— Hyoid  es 

40 

— -Ifchium 

49 

■ — Occipitis 

26 

— Orbiculare  auditus  2; 

• — Pubis 

49 

Sacrum 

45 

— Scaphoides 

7i 

— Sphenoides 

26 

— Vomer 

2g--3  2 

• — Y  pfiloides 

40 

Offa  bregmatis 

32 

— Of  a  foetus 

150 

— Innominata 

49 

— Their  ligaments  51 

— Their  difference  in 

the  two  fexes 

ibid. 

— Jugalia 

29  —  30 

— Lachrymalia 

ibid. 

■ — Malae 

ibid. 

—  Maxiliaria 

29 

— Nafi 

29-30 

— Palati 

29-32 

— Petrofa 

23 

«—  Sefamoidea 

6  5 

— Where  to  be  found 

66 

Offa  fincipitis 

32 

— Spongiofa  fuperiora  29 

~32 

Squammofa 

2  3 

• — Temporum 

ibid . 

—Thoracis 

46 
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OffaTrunci  41 

— Turbinata  31 

— Thtir  inequalities  ibid, 
—Unguis  30 

—  Cavitates  20 

— Differentiae  ibid, 

— Number  67 

— Junctures  68 

Os  uteri  externum  13 1 
— Internum  132 

Ofiicula  auditus  25 

Ofleology  1 5 

Oftiola  of  the  cervix  uteri 

132 

Ovarium  137 

Ovaries,  yellow  bodies  in 

138 

— Their  vehicles,  whether 
true  ova  13  1 

— Hydatides  of  139 
Ovula  of  women  139 

P. 

PAlate  205 

Its  clauflrum,  or  ve¬ 
lum  ibid, 

Palpebrae,  the  eyelids  194 
—Their  tarfi  ibid , 

Pancreas  108 

---Itsdudt  ibid. 

Pancreas  Afellii  102 
Panniculus  carnofus  87 
Papillae  153 

Papillae  of  the  skin,  fee  cu¬ 
tis  ibid , 

Paraftatae  124 

Parotides  200 

Patella  6 1 

—To  what  it  adheres  ibid . 

Pes,  the  foot  63 

— -  Extremus  ibid. 

—  Back  of  ibid. 

-—Toes  46 
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Pedunculi  cerebri 

178 

Procefles  of  bones 

18 

Pelvis 

49 

—Synonyms  and  ufes  16 

- — Of  the  kidneys 

,  fee 

Proceflus  anconaeus 

55 

kidneys 

— Ciliaris 

196 

Penis 

125 

— Condyloide  and 

coro- 

—Its  lateral  ligaments  125 

noide 

33 

Pericranium 

7i 

—  Coracoide 

33 

Pericardium 

1 67 

—  -Of  the  dura  rnater  184 

—Its  liquor 

ibid . 

— falciform 

185 

*>—Its  connexion  with  the 

—  Mamillary 

23 

heart 

167 

—‘Of  the  peritonaeum  90 

^—Whether  it  have  glands 

—-The  annulus  for  it§ 

ibid. 

paiTage 

90 

Perichondrium 

73 

“■—Vermiform  of  the 

brain 

Periofteum 

71 

149 

Peritonaeum 

90 

—Of  the  caecum 

150 

“—Whether  it  have  glands 

Prominentia  annularis  of 

91 

Willis 

184 

Perone 

62 

Proftata 

1 24 

Phalanges 

63 

Proilatae  muliebres 

I3° 

Pharynx 

*73 

Pterygoide  apophyfis 

2  & 

Pia  mater 

182 

Pubes 

IQ 

Pilus,  or  hair 

81 

Pudendum  muliebre 

I  20 

—Bulbs  of 

ibid . 

Pulmones,  the  lungs 

161 

Pinguedo 

8S 

---In  a  foetus 

1 5° 

Pinna  auriculae,  fee 

ear 

Pundta  lachrymalia 

197 

Placenta 

143 

Pupiiia 

196 

Planta  pedis,  fee  foot 

—  Its  fphindler 

197 

Platyfma  myoides 

350 

Pylorus 

95 

Pleura 

147 

■—Whether  it  have  any 

R. 

glands 

!58 

Adices  felleae 

1 1 1 

Plexus  choroideus 

183 

J£\_  Radius 

54 

Plexus  neivorum 

ibid. 

Receptacle  of  the 

chyle 

Pol  lex 

57 

105 

--—Its  mufcles 

280 

—If  any,  of  what  nature 

Pomum  Adami 

1 0 

in  human  fubjedfs 

ibid . 

Pons  Varolii 

3  84 

Renes,  the  kidneys 

1 14 

Porta  of  the  liver 

1 10 

—Their  pelvis 

U5 

Praecordia 

16 

—Whether  glandular  ib. 

Praepuce 

126 

-—In  a  foetus’s 

150 

■v-Its  fnenulum 

ibid. 

Succenturiati 

1 1 6 

6  Renes 


Renes  in  foetus's 
—.Of  what  ufe 
Rete 

Rete  mirabile 
— In  human  fubjeds  ibid. 
Rete  vafculofum  of  the 
lungs,  fee  pulmo 
Reticulum  cutaneum  78 
Retina  tunica  19b 

—Whether  the  primary 
organ  of  fight  197 

Rima  of  the  infundibulum 

1  89 

Rugae  of  the  fmall  guts, 
fee  inteftine 


e-Of  the  vagina 

I3I 

S. 

OAccus  fingularis 

226 

Sacrum  os 

194 

Salival  glands 

200 

--Their  duds 

ibid . 

— Cofchwitz’s  duel,  a 

vein 

201 

Sanguis,  blood 

ibid. 

— Its  circulation  in 

the 

foetus 

*5° 

Sarcology 

75 

Scala  tympani 

2 1 4 

Scapula 

52 

Sceleton 

21 

- — Its  divifion 

22 

Sclerotica  tunica,  fee 

:  eye 

Scrobiculus  cordis, 

fee 

heart 

Scrotum 

1 20 

—Its  future  and  feptum 

ibid. 

Septum  of  the  heart,  fee 
cor 

— lucidum,  fee  brain  178 
f--Of  the  noflrils  210 


Septum  tranfverfum,  fee 


diaphragm 

—Of  the  fcrotum  120 
Sinciput  22 

Sinus’s  of  the  bones  of  the 
head  26 

Of  the  dura  mater 

180 

— Of  the  bones  of  the 
head  26 


-—Of  the  dura  mater  180 
---Of  the  larynx,  fee  la¬ 
rynx 

—-Of  the  vena  portae,  fee 
vena  portae 

Sphinder  of  the  anus,  fee 
anus 

—Of  the  gula,  fee  gula 
—Of  the  pupil,  fee  eye 
—-Of  the  vagina  133 
—Of  the  bladder,  fee 
bladder 

Spina  dorft  41. 

—Its  divifion  ibid . 

Splanchnology  75 

Spleen  1 1 2 

Stapes,  fee  ear 
Stenonian  dud  200 

Sternum  48 

Styloide  apopbyfis  26 
Stomach  99 — 1 7  3 

Sulci  of  the  cutis,  fee  cu¬ 
tis 

Supercilia,  eyebrows  196 
Sutures  of  the  fkull  27 
Suture  of  the  fcrotum  120 
Symphyfis  69 

Synarthrofis  70 

Synnervofis  ibid. 

SyfTarcofis  ibid . 

Syntaxis  of  of  the  bones  ib. 
Synthefis  70 

T,  Tadus, 
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ibid. 

93 
186 
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INDEX. 


T. 


rriAaus,  touch,  organ 


1 

Talus 


of 


218 

63 

ibid. 


Tarfus 
Tarsus  of  the  eyelids  197 
Teeth  23 


Teguments,  common  of 

the  body 

75 

Tendon 

12 

• —  A  chillis 

63 

Tefticles 

I  2  I 

-—Are  not  glands 

ibid. 

— W  omen’s 

13  I 

Teftes  of  the  brain,  fee  . 

brain 

Tefticles,  their  fubftance. 

what 

1  2 1 

—Their  albugineous  tu- 

nic 

132 

Thalami  of  the 

optick 

nerves,  fee  brain 

1 78 

Thoracick  du£t 

103 

Thorax 

151 

-—Its  vertebrae 

46 

-—Its  feveral  parts 

152 

Thymus 

*58 

—  -Of  what  kind 

in  the 

foetus 

150 

—-Its  cryftalline] 

veflels 

m 

158' 

Tbvroide  cartilage 

164 

Tibia 

6 1 

Tonfils 

206 

Torcular  of  Herophilus 

179 

T  ragus 

214 

T  rochanter 

A 

51 

Tubes  Euftachian 

2 1 4 

—  Fallopian 

139 

—Their  new  corpus  ca- 

vernofum 

i  39 

Tubercle  of  Lower  172 
•—Denied  to  exifl  -  ibid . 
Tunica  adnata,  or  albugi¬ 
nea  196 

— Arachnoides  17  B 

—Of  the  eye  196 

— Choroides  196 

—Whether  the  organ  of 
fight  _  197 

---Conjunctiva  196 
—-Cornea  ibid. 

—  Of  the  inteftines  100 
--Ligamentous  and  cellu- 

lous  of  the  fpinal  mar¬ 
row  192 

—  Retina  196 

—  The  primary  organ  of 

vifion  126 

--Reticularis  of  the  tongue 

20  7 

— Papillaris  nervofaof  the 
tongue  ibid . 

— Villofa  of  the  inteftines 

100 
196 

215 
ibid. 

216 
ibid. 

215 

216 


—Uvea 
Tympanum 
— Its  cavity 
--Its  chord 
— Its  membrane 
--Foramen  of 
—Its  fcala 


V. 

jina  uteri  131 
— Its  fphindter  ibid. 
Valve,  large  one  of  the 
brain  186 

—Of  the  colon  97 

-—Of  the  pyloris  95 
—Semilunar  of  the  tho- 
racick  du£t,  fee  tho- 
racick  du£t 

— Of  the  lower  trunk  of 
the  cava,  fee  cava 

Valve 


I 

N  D 

E  X. 

Vena,  Retricularis  of  Eu- 

— -Epiploica 

ibid . 

fiachius,  fee  cava 

— -Gaftrica 

ibid. 

—Remarkable  in  a 

foetus 

---Gaflrico-epiploica 

ibid. 

150 

— -Haemorrhoidalis 

exte- 

—  Conniventones  of  the 

rior 

ibid. 

colon 

.  97 

—Interior 

ibid . 

—Jejunum 

ibid. 

Hepatica 

226 

Valve,  mitral  and 

tricuf- 

Vena  Hypogaflrica 

227 

pidated  of  the  heart,  fee 

— Jugularis 

226 

heart 

— Mammaria 

ibid. 

—  Of  the  cyflick 

du£b, 

— Mediaftina 

227 

what,  fee  cyftick  duct 

— Mediana 

ibid . 

— Semilunar  ot  the  aorta, 

---Mufcularis 

ibid : 

fee  aorta 

— -Pancreatica 

22S 

--Of  the  la£teals  and  tho- 

— -Poplitaea 

ibid. 

racickdudh,  feeth.  du6f 

—  Portae 

226 

— Of  the  veins 

229 

--Its  branches 

ibid. 

—wanting  in  which  ibid. 

-—Has  no  valves 

ibid . 

Vas  deferens 

126 

—•Pudenda 

227 

-—Of  women 

131 

-Pulmonalis 

226 

Vafa  la£tea 

103 

-—Has  no  valves 

ibid. 

— - Lymphatica 

104 

—  -Sacra 

228 

—  Adipofa 

85 

— Salvatella 

226 

Chylifera 

i°3 

— Saphaena 

227 

— La£tea 

ibid. 

— Spermatica 

ibid. 

— Phrenia 

160 

— Splenica 

ibid. 

Umbilicalia 

150 

— --Subclavia 

227 

Velum  palati 

205 

— Suralis 

228 

Veins 

295 

— Vertebralis 

226 

— Three  primary  ones  ib . 

Venae  adipofae 

ibid. 

-—Their  ftrudlure 

ibid. 

— Atrabilariae 

ibid. 

Vena  axillaris 

226 

— Cerebri 

227 

— Azygos 

ibid. 

— Coronariae  cordis 

226 

Bafilica 

ibid. 

— Cyfticae 

228 

— Bronchialis 

ibid. 

— Diaphragmaticae 

inferi- 

— Cava 

22  5 

ores 

ibid. 

— Cephalica 

226 

— Hepaticaa 

ibid. 

— Coronaria  of  the  fro- 

— Iliacae 

227 

mach 

227 

— Intercoftales 

ibid. 

— Cruralis 

» 

228 

— Jugularis  interna 

ibid. 

— Diaphragmatica 

227 

• — Its  faccus 

ibid. 

---Duodena 

ibid. 

— Lumbares 

228 

— Epigaftrica 

ibid. 

— Mefaraic* 

ibid. 

Veins 

\ 

5©  8 
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— Mufculares 

227 

Vitreous  humor  of  the  eye 

— CEfophagae 

ibid . 

199 

. — Pancreaticae 

ibid. 

Ulna 

54 

— Raninae 

228 

Umbilicus 

89 

Renales 

22  6 

Umbilical  veflels 

146 

Vena  fcapularis 

228 

—  Arteries,  how  long  hoi- 

—Triangulares,  or  fi 

nus’s 

low 

ibid . 

226 

Umbilicalis  funiculus  ibid . 

• — Vertebrales 

ibid . 

Unguis 

84 

Veins  of  the  heart, 

their 

Vola  of  the  hand 

56 

orifices 

ibid . 

Vomer  2 

9-32 

Ventricles  of  the  brain  179 

Urachus 

146 

—Of  the  heart,  fee  heart 

Ureters 

1 1  5 

- — Of  the  larynx,  fee  Ja- 

Urethra 

1  2  7 

rynx 

-  -Its  bulb  in  men 

ibid . 

Ventriculus  of  the  ffomach 

—Its  extremity 

ibid . 

95 

—Of  women 

J3I 

— Its  flefhy  fibres 

96 

Uterus 

134 

—Its  villofe  coat 

ibid . 

—-Its  os  externum 

J34 

Vermiform  appendix 

97 

--Its  os  internum 

ibid 

Vertebrae 

— Its  ligaments 

ibid . 

—Of  the  back 

43 

—  The  corpufcula 

glo- 

—Of  the  neck 

42 

bofa  of  its  neck 

1 35 

— Of  the  loins 

44 

-—Its  thicknefs  in 

preg- 

Vefica,  the  bladder 

117 

nancy 

135 

—Its  mufcles 

1 18 

—Its  new  orbicular  mufcle 

-—Its  cellulofe  coat 

118 

ibid. 

“--Its  ftate  in  the  foetus 

Uva,  or  uvula 

20  £ 

x5o 

Vulva  cerebri,  fee  brain 

Veficula  fellea 

1 1  r 

Veficulae  of  the  neck  of 

X. 

the  uterus 

131 

Xiphoide  cartilage 

48 

Seminales 

13° 

—Of  women 

*3* 

Y. 

-—Their  dudls  into 

the 

Ypfiloide,or  uofiloide  bone 

urethra 

ibid. 

40 

Veftibulum  of  the  laby- 

Z. 

rinth 

214 

^IFOnae  fonorae  of  Val- 

Vibrifia 

21 1 

£ j  falva 

2lJ 

Vifus,  fight,  its  primary 

Zootamy 

I 

organ 

198 

Zygomatick  procefs 

23 

FINIS. 


BOOKS  printed  for  John  Whiston  and 
Benjamin  White,  at  Mr.  Boyles  Head 
in  Fleet- flreet. 


In  two  Volumes,  Quarto,  Price  fifteen  Shillings  bound. 


I.  f  ll  ^  H  E  Natural  and  Experimental  Hiftory  of  the  Mi" 
JL  neral  Waters  of  England,  particularly  thofe  of 
Scarborough,  Cheltenham,  Aflrop,  Neville  Holt,  Latham  9 
Hartlepool,  Buxton,  Harrigate,  Matlock ,  Leeds ,  Knarejbo - 
rough ,  &c.  Wherein  their  Contents  are  carefully  examined* 
difeovered  and  compared  ;  their  Virtues  and  Ufes  fhewn  and 
explained,  with  the  Difeafes  they  are  effectual  in  curing,  and 
many  authentick  Cafes  recited.  Together  with  the  natural 
Hiftory  of  the  Earths,  Minerals  and  Fofiils  through,  which 
they  pafs.  With  Copper  Plates.  Publijhed  with  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  Royal  Society.  By  Thomas  Short,  M.  D* 
of  Sheffield. 

OCTAVO. 

IT.  The  Aphorifms  of  Hippocrates,  and  the  Sentences 
of  Cklsus  :  Wich  Explanations  and  References  to  the  moll 
confiderable  Writers  in  Phyfick,  both  ancient  and  modern  : 
To  which  are  added,  Apho  r  isms  upon  feveral  Diftemper* 
rot  well  diftinguifhed  by  the  Ancients.  By  Sir  Conrad 
Sprengell,  Knt.  M.  D.  Eke  fecond  Edition ,  very  ?nuch 
enlarged.  Price  five  Shillings  bound. 

III.  M.  Du  Ve  r  ney’s  Treatife  of  the  Ear:  Containing 
an  exaft  Defcription  of  the  feveral  Parts  thereof,  and  their 
refpeftive  Ufes  ;  with  the  Difeafes  it  is  liable  to,  and  their 
Cure,  Illustrated  with  fixteen large  Copper  Plates ,  neatly  en¬ 
graved.  Price  two  Shillings,  12 mo. 

IV.  New  and  extraordinary  Obfervations  concerning  the 
Predidlions  of  various  Crifes  by  the  Pufe,  made  by  the  long 
Experience  of  feveral  eminent  Phyficians,  and  illuftrated'with 
many  new  Cafes  and  Remarks.  To  which  are  added,  fome 
general  Flints  on  the  Nature,  the  ancient  Obfervance  and 
modern  Negledt  of  Crifes.  By  James  Nihell,  M.  D. 
Price  two  Shillings  fewed. 

V.  A  Treatife  of  the  Urinary  Pajfages ,  &c.  Containing 
their  Defcription,  Power,  and  Ufes ;  together  with  the 
principal  Difiempers  that  affeft  them  ;  in  particular  theSVtf«£ 
of  the  Kidne\s  and  Bladder .  By  William  Rutty,  M.  D. 
Fellow  of  the  College  of  Phyficians,  and  of  the  Royal  Society  : 
The  fecond  Edition  corrected.  Illuf rated  with  Copper 
Plates.  Price  «ne  Shilling  and  Six-pence. 

VI.  Health  Preferv’d,  in  Two  Treatifes.  1.  On  the 
Difeafes  of  Artificers,  which  by  their  particular  Callings  they 

are 


are  mod  liable  to.  With  the  Method  of  avoiding  them,  and 
their  Cure.  By  Bern.  Ramaz  ini,  M.  D.  Chief  Profeffor 
of  Phyfick  at  Pauda.  2.  On  Diflempers  which  arife  from 
particular  Climates,  Situations  and  Methods  of  Life.  With 
Directions  for  the  Choice  of  a  healthy  Air,  Soil,  and  Water. 
By  Frederick  Hoffman,  M.  D.  Phyfician  to  the prefcnt 
King  of  Pruffia.  Tranflated  and  enlarged,  with  an  Appen¬ 
dix.  By  R.  James,  M.D.  The  fecond  Edition,  Price 

bound,  two  Shillingsand  Six  pence.  In  one  Volume,  \zmo* 

\ 

BOOKS  printed  for  John  and  James 
R  i  vington  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard . 

I.  A  Hiilory  of  the  Materia  Medica  :  Containing  a  De- 
fcript'on  of  all  the  Subftances  ufed  in  Medicine  j 
their  Origin,  their  CharaClers  when  in  Perfection,  the  Signs 
of  their  Decay,  their  chymical  Analyfis,  and  an  Account  of 
their  Virtues,  and  of  the  feveral  Preparations  from  them 
now  ufed  in  the  Shops.  By  John  Hill,  M.D.  Member 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Bourdeaux.  In  one 
Vol.  4 to.  Price  1  /.  1  .r. 

II.  Dr.  Boerhaave’s  Elements  of  Chymiflry,  faithfully 
abridged  from  the  late  genuine  Edition,  publifhed  and  figned 
by  himfelf  at  Leyden ,  with  all  the  Cuts  and  Explanations, 
contained  in  the  Original :  To  which  are  added,  curious  and 
ufeful  Notes,  reClifying  feveral  Opinions,  &c.  of  the  learned 
Author.  By  Edward  Strother,  M.  D.  The  third 
Edition,  In  one  Volume,  %vo.  Price  fix  Shillings. 

III.  The  Art  of  Surgery  ;  in  which  are  laid  down  fuch  a 
general  Idea  of  the  fame,  as  is  founded  upon  Reafon,  con¬ 
firmed  by  PraCfice,  and  farther  illuflrated  with  many  fin- 
gular  and  rare  Cafes  Medico-Chirurgical.  By  Dan.  Turner, 
M,  D.  In  two  Volmes,  8<vo.  The  fixthEdition,  Price  ten 
Shillings. 

IV.  A  Courfe  of  LeCtures  on  the  Rationale  of  Medicines, 
containing  all  that  is  neceffary  for  knowing  the  Virtues  of 
Drugs  already  difcavered,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  found 
out ;  in  which  are  inferted  all  fifnple  and  compound  Medi¬ 
cines  now  in  Ufe,  and  their  Operations,  clearly  ftated,  read 
to  Pupils,  and  communicated  to  the  Publick  for  the  Ufe  of 
young  PraCtitioners.  By  Edward  Strother,  M.  D . 
Coll,  Chrijii  Cantab.  &  Coll.  Med,  Lond.  Reg.  Coll.  In  two 
Vol  umes  8"W.  Price  ten  Shillings. 


BOOKS 


BOOKS  printed  for,  and  fold  by  C. 
Davis,  R.  Manby,  and  H.  S.  Cox, 
Bookfellers. 

I.  A  Treatife  on  all  the  Difeafes  incident  to  Women  ; 

containing  an  Account  of  their  Caufes,  Difference?, 
Symptoms,  Diagooftics,  Progncftic?,  and  Cure.  By  John 
Astruc,  Phyfician  to  his  prefent  Majefty  the  King  of 
France,  Sec.  Regius  Profeflbr  at  Paris ,  and  Author  of  a  Trea¬ 
tife  on  the  Venereal  Difeafe.  Tranflated  from  a  Manu- 
feript  Copy  of  the  Author’s  Lectures  read  at  Paris ,  1 740. 
gw. 

II.  A  Treatife  of  the  Foffil,  Vegetable,  and  Animal  Sub* 
fiances,  that  are  made  ufe  of  in  Pnyfick.  Containing  the 
Hillory  and  Defcription  of  them  ;  with  an  Account  of  their 
feveral  Virtues  and  Preparations.  To  which  is  prefixed,  an 
Enquiry  into  the  conftituent  Principles  of  mixed  Bodies,  and 
the  proper  Methods  of  difeovering  the  Nature  of  Medicines. 
By  the  late  Steph.  Fr.Geoffroy,  M.  D.  Chemical 
Profeflbr  in  the  Royal  Garden,  Member  of  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Science?,  and  F.  R.  S.  S<vo. 

III.  An  Account  of  fome  new  Experiments  and  Obfervn- 
tions^on  Joanna  Stephens’s  Medicine  for  the  Stone:  With 
fome  Hints  for  reducing  it  from  an  empirical  to  a  rational  Ufe. 
With  Remarks  on  Dr.  Hales’s  Experiments  on  the  fame  Sub- 
jeft,  and  fome  additional  Experiments  on  the  comparative 
Efficacy  of  divers  other  Medicines,  as  Lithontripticks.  Prc- 
fented  to  the  Royal  Society,  Jan.  14,  174 1-2.  By  John  ' 
Rutty,  M.  D.  The  fecond  Edition,  corrected  and  en¬ 
larged,  with  divers  new  Experiment  and  practical  Obferva- 
tions.  Alfo  an  Account  of  feveral  new  Cafes.  To  which  is 
fubjoined,  an  Account  of  the  Effiedl  of  Soap  Lees  taken  in¬ 
ternally,  in  the  Cafe  of  James  Jurin ,  M.  D.  With  an  Ap¬ 
pendix  concerning  a  new  Medicine  for  the  Stone  and  Gra* 
vel.  8  vo. 

IV.  L.  Samuelis  Dalei,  M.  L.  Pharmacologhv  feu  Man- 
duttio  ad  Materiam  Medicarn  in  qua  Medicamenta  officina- 
lia  fimplicia,  hoc  eft  Mineralia,  Vegetabilia;  Animalia  eo- 
rumque  Partes  in  Medicine  Officinis  ufitaca,  in  Methodum 
natnralem  digefta  fuccintte  Se  accurate  defcribtintur.  Cuin 
Notis  Generum  Chara<fterifticic,  Specierum  Synonymis  Dif- 
ferentiis  &  Viribus.  Opus  Medicis,  Philofophis,  Pharrna- 
copoeis,  Chirurgis,  Sec.  utiliffimum.  Ad  Calcem  adjickur 
Indexduplex:  Generalis  alter,  Nominum,  Se  c.  alter  Anglico 
Latinus;  in  Gratiam  Tyronum.  Tertia  Editifl,  multis  e- 
mendata  &  audta,  4 to. 

V.  Medicina  Britannica  ;  0%  a  Treatife  on  fuch  pli}  fi  :al 
Plants,  as  are  generally  to  be  found  in  the  Fields  or  Gardens 

Hi 


Booh  printed  for  C.  Davis,  R.  Manby,  (id 

in  Great- Britain  :  Containing  a  particular  Account  of  their 
Nature,  Virtues  and  TJfes.  Together  with  the  Obfervations 
of  the  molt  learned  Phyficians,  as  well  ancient  as  modern, 
communicated  to  the  late  ingenious  Mr*  Ray,  and  the  learn¬ 
ed  Dr.  Sim.  Pauli.  Adapted  more  efpecially  to  thofe, 
whofe  Condition  or  Situation  of  Life  deprives  them,  in  a 
great  Meafure,  of  the  Helps  of  the  Learned.  By  Tho. 
.^^hort,  of  Sheffield,  M.  D.  The  fecond  Edition.  To  which 
added  an  Appendix;  containing  the  true  Preparation 
J  JEfrefervation,  Ufes  and  Dofes  of  molt  Forms  of  Remedies  ne, 
Ltflary  for  private  Families.  8w. 

'Tiffi'J  ^  Biographia  Britannica  i  Or,  the  Lives  of  the  molt 
eminent  Perfons,  who  have  flourifhed  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  from  the  earlielt  Ages  down  to  the  prefen t  Times  i 
Collected  from  the  belt  Authorities  both  printed  and  Manu- 
feript.  Being  a  Supplement  to  Mr.  Bayle’s  hiftorical  and 
critical  Dictionary.  Folio. 

N-  B.  This  Work  twill  make  $  V oh.  in  Folio,  three  of 
which  are  already  publijhed ,  the  rejl  will  be  fnijhed  with 
all pojfble  Expedition. 

VIII.  Synopfis  Medicinae ;  or  a  fummary  View  of  the 
whole  PraClice  of  Phyfick.  Being  the  Sentiments  of  the  moll 
celebrated  Authors  in  all  Ages,  relating  to  Difeafes,  their 
Caufes  and  Cures.  With  moft  Cafes  in  Surgery  and  Midvvifry. 
To  which  are  added,  fome  Obfervations  very  rare  and  un¬ 
common  ;  and  a  curious  Treatife  on  all  Sorts  of  Poifons.  In 
2  Vols.  §<vo.  By  John  Allen,  M.  D.  and  F.  R.  S.  tran- 
flated  by  himfelf  from  the  lalt  Edition  of  his  Latin  Synopfis, 
with  very  large  Improvements.  The  third  Edition  cor¬ 
rected. 


Lately  publijhed \ ,  and  printed  for  W.  Innys,  C,  Davis,  J. 
Clarke,  R.  Manby,  J.  Whillcn,  and  B.  White.  Price 
One  Guinea  bound .  The  fourth  Edition  in  Quarto,  of 
A  General  Syftem  of  Surgery,  in  three  Parts.  Con¬ 
taining  the  DoCtrine  and  Management,  i.  of  Wounds,  Frac¬ 
tures,  Laxations,  Tumours,  and  Ulcers  of  all  Kinds.  2.  Of  the 
feveral  Operations  performed  on  all  Parts  of  the  Body.  3.  Of 
the  feveral  Bandages  applied  in  all  Operations  and  Diforders. 
The  Whole  illujl rated  with  thirty-eight  Copper  Plates ,  ex¬ 
hibiting  all  the  Operations,  Inltruments,  Bandages  and  Im¬ 
provements,  according  to  the  modern  and  molt  approved 
PraClice.  To  which  is  prefixed,  an  Introduction  concerning 
the  Nature,  Origin,  Progrefs  and  Improvement  of  Surgery; 
with  fuch  other  Preliminaries  as  are  neceffary  to  be  known 
by  the  younger  Surgeons ;  being  a  Work  of  thirty  Years 
Experience.  Tranllated  into  Englijh  from  the  Latin  of  Dr. 
Lau  r  en  c  e  He  iste  r,  P/ofeffor  of  Phyfick  and  Surgery  in 
the  Univerfity  of  Almjiadt,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  at 
London,  and  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Paris. 
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